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Senator  Williah  P.  Dhunoham, 

Chaxmum. 
Senator  Henrt  Cabot  Lonas. 
Senator  Asbuby  G.  Latimbb.<> 
Senator  Anselm  J.  McLaubin.^ 
Senator  Ls  Rot  Pbbcy.  ^ 


Representative  Benjamin  F.  Howbll. 
Representative  William  S.  Bennbt. 
Representative  John  L.  Bubnbtt. 
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Mr.  William  R.  Wheelbb. 


Morton  E.  Cbanb.        W.  W.  Husband. 
0.  S.  Atkinson. 

Chitf  Statistician: 
Fbed  0.  Gbozton. 


Extract/wm  act  of  Congress  of  February  20, 1907 ,  creating  and  defining  the  duties  of  ihs 

Immigration  Commission. 

That  a  commission  is  hereby  created,  consisting  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons 
to  be  appointed  b}r  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Said  commission  shall  make 
full  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation,  bv  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  into  the 
subject  of  immip^ration.  For  the  purpose  of  said  inquiry,  examination,  and  investiga- 
tion said  commission  is  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  make  all  necessary 
travel,  either  in  the  United  States  or  anv  foreign  country,  and,  through  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  or  any  member  tnereof,  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine 
witnesses  and  papers  respecting  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and  to  employ 
necessary  clerical  and  otner  assistance.  Said  commission  shall  report  to  Gongress  the 
conclusions  reached  by  it,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  in  its  judgment  may 
seem  proper.  Such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said  inquiry,  examina- 
tion, ana  investigation  are  hereby  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
"immigrant  funa ''  on  the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  said  commission,  including 
all  expenses  of  the  commissioners',  and  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  those  members  of  the  commission  who  are  not 
Members  of  Gongress;    *    *    *    , 

•  Died  February  20,  1908. 

h  Appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Latimer,  February  25,  1908.    Died  December  22, 1909. 

•  Appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  McLaurini  March  16, 1910. 
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LETTER  OF  TSAVSMITTAL. 


The  Immigration  Commission, 

Washington^  D.  CI,  December  5,  1910. 

To  the  Siasty-frst  Gongreas : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  a  report  in  two  volumes  entitled  ^^  Abstracts  of 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  with  Conclusions  and  Rec- 
onmiendations  and  Views  of  the  Minority."  In  addition  to  abstracts 
of  the  more  extended  repoi*ts  of  the  Commission,  these  volumes  include 
the  complete  reports  on  the  following  subjects :  Inmiigration  Con- 
ditions in  Hawaii;  Immigration  and  Insanity;  Inmiigrants  in  Charity 
Hospitals;  Alien  Seamen  and  Stowaways;  Contract  Labor  and  Inducea 
and  Assisted  Immigration;  The  Greek  Padrone  System  in  the  United 
States;  Peonage. 

Respectfully,  William  P.  Dillingham, 

Chainnan. 
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The  complete  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  consists  of 
42  volumes.  In  volume  1  there  is  presented  a  brief  history  of  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  Commission,  together  with  its  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations,  but  this  volume,  as  well  as  volume  2, 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  abstracts  of  the  more  extended  reports 
of  the  Commission  upon  various  phases  of  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration. In  preparing  these  abstracts  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission  to  present  in  a  condensed  form  some  of  the  more  essential 
results  of  its  investigations,  and  while  the  various  abstracts  lack  the 
great  mass  of  impoH^ant  statistical  and  other  data  contained  in  the 
reports  upon  which  they  are  based,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently exhaustive  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  student 
of  the  immigration  problem. 

Included  in  the  two  volumes  are  the  complete  reports  of  the 
Commission  on  various  subjects,  and  also  the  present  United  States 
immigration  laws  and  regulations,  the  treaty,  laws,  and  regulations 
governing  the  admission  of  Chinese,  and  the  United  States  naturali- 
zation laws  and  regulations. 

The  reports  and  abstracts  of  reports  included  in  the  two  volumes 
areasfoliows: 

Statistical  review  of  immigration  to  tJie  United  Stoics,  1820-1910. — 
This  abstract  is  based  on  a  statistical  work  of  the  same  title  which 
contains  a  compilation  of  all  available  statistics  relative  to  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  from  1819,  when  such  data  were  first 
recorded,  to  June  30,  1910. 

Distribution  of  immigrants,  1860-1900. — ^An  abstract  of  a  report  of 
the  same  title  which  was  prepared  imder  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  chief  statistician  of  the  Division  of 
Revision  and  R^nalts,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  assisted  by  W.  F.  Hick- 
emell,  special  agent.  The  report  is  based  on  United  States  Census 
reports. 

Emigration  conditions  in  Europe, — ^Based  on  the  report  which 
resulted  from  the  Commission's  investigations  in  the  principal  immi- 
grant-furnishing coimtries  of  Europe. 

Immigrant  races  or  peoples, — ^An  abstract  of  the  dictionary  of 
races  or  peoples  which  was  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Folkmar,  assisted  by  Dr.  Elnora  C.  Folkmar. 

Immigrants  in  ma/nufacturing  and  mining, — ^An  abstract  of  the 
reports  on  immigrants  in  industries,  as  follows:  Bituminous-coal 
mining,  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  cotton-goods  manufacturing 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manu- 
factming,  silk-goods  manufacturing  and  dyeing,  clothing  manu- 
facturing, collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  leather  manufac- 
turing, boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  glove  manufacturing,  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  su^ar  refining,  glass  manufacturmg,  agri- 
cultural implement  ana  vehicle  manufacturing,  cigar  and  tobacco 
manufacturmg,  furniture  manufacturing,  copper  mining  and  sm^It^ 
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ing,  iron-ore  mining,  anthracite-coal  mining,  oil  refining,  diversified 
industries,  and  the  floating  immigrant  labor  supply.  This  abstract 
and  the  reports  upon  which  it  is  based  were  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  by  W.  Jett  Lauck,  superintendent  of  agents, 
who  also  had  chaise  of  the  main  field  work  in  this  branch  of  the 
Commission's  inquiry. 

Recent  immigrants  in  cbgricuUure, — ^An  abstract  based  on  the  Com- 
mission's general  report  of  the  same  title,  which  report  concerns  the 
status  and  progress  of  recent  immigrants  of  various  races  who  have 
entered  agncultural  pursuits  in  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  branch  of  the  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  by  Alexander  E.  Cance,  Ph.  D.,  of  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  also  prepared  the  general  report  and  abstract 
upon  the  subject. 

Japanese  and  other  immigrant  ra,ces  in  the  Pa^Afic  Coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States, — ^An  abstract  based  on  the  Commission's  report  of 
the  same  title.  The  abstract  and  the  report  upon  which  it  is  based 
were  prepared  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Millis,  of  Leiand  Stanford  Junior 
University,  who  as  superintendent  of  agents  had  charge  of  the 
Commission's  general  investigations  in  the  Western  division  of  States. 

The  immigration  situaiion  %n  JSavxiU. — ^This  is  the  complete  report 
upon  the  subject  and  was  prepared  for  the  Conmiission  by  Dr. 
Victor  S.  Clark. 

Immigrants  in  cities. — ^An  abstract  based  on  the  Conmiission's 
report  of  the  same  title  which  treats  of  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  recent  immigrants  in  congested  districts  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  JBoston,  BuflFdo,  Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee. 
The  field  work  in  this  investigation  was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commission  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Goldenweiser,  special  agent,  and  the 
report  was  prepared  by  Doctor  Goldenweiser  and  Mary  Louise  Mark, 
special  agent,  assisted  by  Nellie  F.  Sheets. 

Occupations  of  the  first  and  second  generations  of  immigrants  in  the 
United  States, — ^An  abstract  of  a  report  of  the  same  title  which  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill, 
chief  statistician  of  the  Division  of  Revision  and  Results,  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  report  is  based  on  unpublished  data  from  United 
States  Census  schedules. 

The  children  of  immigrants  in  schools, — ^An  abstract  of  the  Com- 
mission's general  report  on  the  status  of  the  children  of  inunigrants 
in  the  public  schools  of  37  cities  and  the  parochial  schools  of  24 
cities.  The  data  upon  which  this  report  is  based  were  collected 
and  tabulated  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Roland  P.  Falkner.  Before 
the  completion  of  the  work,  however.  Doctor  Falkner  resigned  from 
the  service  of  the  Commission  to  become  financial  representative  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  the  abstract  was  prepared  by  Fred  C. 
Croxton,  chief  statistician  of  the  Commission,  assisted  by  Frances  W. 
Simonds. 

Immigrants  as  charity  seekers, — ^An  abstract  of  the  Commission's 
report  of  the  same  title.  This  report  concerns  the  activities  of 
federated  charity  organizations  in  43  cities  during  the  winter  of 
1908-9.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Francis  H.  McLean,  fileld  secretary  of  the  field  department  for  the 
extension  of  organized  charity  in  the  United  States,  and  the  field 
work  was  superintended  and  the  report  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Conmiission  by  Jessie  C.  Lloyd,  special  agent. 
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Irnrnfiigration  amd  crime. — ^An  abstract  of  the  Commission's  report 
of  the  same  title,  both  of  which  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  by  Leslie  Hayford,  special  agent. 

ImmiffrtUion  and  insanity. — ^This  is  the  complete  report  of  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  subject,  and  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  by  Earle  Clark,  special  agent. 

Immigrants  in  charity  hospitats. — ^This  is  the  complete  report  of  the 
Commission  upon  the  subject,  and  is  based  on  data  collected  by  the 
Commission  in  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  New  York  City,  dur- 
ing the  seven  months  ending  February  28^  1909.  The  report  was 
prepared  by  Fred  C.  Croxton,  chief  statistician  of  the  Commission, 
assisted  by  Inez  M.  Clark. 

Steeraae  conditions. — ^An  abstract  of  the  Commission's  report  of  the 
same  title  (S.  Doc.  No.  206,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  which  was  prepared 
by  Anna  Herkner,  special  agent,  and  presented  to  Confess  December 
13, 1909.  The  report  is  based  on  reports  of  Miss  Herkner  and  other 
special  agents  of  the  Commission  who  traveled  in  the  steerage  of 
transatlantic  ships  and  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Immigrant  hrnies  and  aid  societies. — An  abstract  of  the  Commission's 
report  of  the  same  title  which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  by  Martha  E.  Dodson,  special  agent,  who  also  had 
charge  of  collecting  the  data  upon  which  the  report  is  based. 

Importation  and  harboring  of  women  for  immoral  purposes. — ^An 
abstract  of  the  Commission  s  report  of  the  same  title  (S.  Doc.  No. 
196y  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  which  was  presented  to  Congress  December 
10,  1909. 

Alien  seamen  and  stowawa/ys, — ^This  is  the  complete  report  of  the 
Commission  upon  the  subject,  and  is  based  in  part  on  investigations 
made  for  the  Commission  by  Inspector  Samuel  A.  Eppler,  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Service. 

Contract  labor  anS  induced  and  assisted  mmwm^km.— This  is  the 
complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  the  subject.    It  is  based  in 

5 art  upon  tne  investigations  of  Commission  agents  and  in  part  upon 
ata  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  Inspector  John  Gruenberg,  of 
the  United  States  Immigration  Service. 

ITie  Greek  padrone  system  in  the  United  States. — ^This  is  the  com- 

J»lete  report  of  ihe  Commission  upon  the  subject,  and  was  prepared 
or  the  Commission  by  Inspector  A.  A.  Seraphic,  of  the  United  States 
Imniigration  Service. 

hnmi^rant  banJcs. — ^An  abstract  of  the  Commission's  report  of  the 
same  title  (S.  Doc.  381,  61st  Con^.^  2d  sess.)  which  was  presented 
to  Congress  February  24,  1910.  Tnis  report  was  prepared  oy  W.  K. 
Ramsey,  jr.,  special  agent,  under  the  direction  of  W.  Jett  Lauck, 
superintendent  of  agents. 

JPeonage. — ^This  is  the  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  the 
subject,  and  is  based  on  investigations  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  Commission. 

Fecundity  of  immigrant  women. — ^An  abstract  of  a  report  of  the 
same  title  which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  chief  statistician  of  the  Division  of  Revision 
and  Results,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  assisted  by  Julius  H.  Parmelee. 
The  report  is  based  on  unpublished  data  from  united  States  Census 
schedules. 
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Changes  in  bodily  farm  of  descendants  ofimmiarants. — ^An  abstract 
of  a  report  of  the  same  title  which  was  prepared  for  the  Commission 
by  Franz  Boas,  professor  of  anthropology,  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  A  partial  report  upon  tne  subject  (S.  Doc.  208,  61st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  was  presented  to  Congress  December  16,  1909. 

Federal  immigration  legislation.— An  abstract  of  a  report  of  the 
same  title  which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
by  Frank  L.  Shaw,  special  agent. 

Steeraae  legislation,  1819-1908. — ^An  abstract  of  a  report  of  the 
same  title  wmch  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Conmiissioxi 
by  Glen  Edwards,  special  agent. 

The  immigration  situation  in  other  countries. — ^An  abstract  of  the 
Commission's  report  on  the  inunigration  situation  in  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  The  complete  report  on 
Canada  (S.  Doc.  469,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  was  presented  to  Congress 
April  1,  1910.  The  reports  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  by  Mair  Helen 
I^agan,  and  the  reports  on  Argentina  and  Brazil  by  Mary  Whs  West. 

The  complete  reports  of  the  Conmiission  include  the  following,  of 
which  no  a  bstract  was  made : 

Digest  of  Immi^ation  Decisions. 

State  Immigration  and  Alien  Laws. 

Statements  and  Recommendations  Submitted  hy  Societies  and 
Oi^anizations  Interested  in  the  Subject  of  Immi^tion. 

The  first  named  consists  of  a  digest  of  the  prmcipal  judicial  deci- 
sions and  opinions  in  cases  arising  under  the  statutes  and  treaties 
relating  to  the  exclusion  and  deportation  of  aliens,  which  was  com- 
piled for  the  Conmiission  by  Jonn  W.  Clifton,  special  agent.  The 
digest  is  conjSned  chiefly  to  decisions  rendered  oy  courts  of  final 
jurisdiction.  The  cardinal  principles  of  law  involved  in  the  cases 
adjudicated  are  presented,  for  the  most  part,  through  brief  extracts 
taken  from  the  opinions  delivered. 

The  report  on  State  immigration  and  alien  laws,  which  also  was 
compiled  by  Mr.  Clifton,  contains  the  principal  legislative  enactments 
of  the  various  States  respecting  immigration  and  aliens,  including  the 
earUer  laws  of  some  of  the  seaboard  States  for  the  regulation  of  the 
movement  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Commission's  plan  of  work  did  not  include  formal  hearings, 
and  consequently  but  little  testimony,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
that  term^  was  taken.  However,  various  societies  and  organizations 
were  invited  by  the  Commission  to  submit  statements  and  recommen- 
dations relative  to  the  subject  under  consideration  and  the  invitation 
was  quite  generally  responded  to.  These  statements  and  recom- 
mendations are  published  in  a  separate  volume  in  the  Commission's 
general  report. 
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BBIZ7  STATEMEHT  OF  THE  IHVESTiaATZOVS. 

The  Immigration  Commission  was  created  by  section  39  of  the 
immigration  act  of  February  20, 1907,  which  provides  as  follows : 

That  a  commission  is  hereby  created,  consisting  of  three  Senators,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  and  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Said  commission  shail  make  full  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation,  by 
foibcommittee  or  otherwise,  into  the  subject  of  immigration.  For  the  purpose 
of  said  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation  said  commission  is  authorized 
to  send  for  persons  and  papersi  make  all  necessary  travel,  either  hi  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country,  and,  through  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
or  any  member  thereof,  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine  witnesses  and 
papers  respecting  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and  to  employ  necessary 
clerical  and  other  assistance.  Said  commission  shall  report  to  Congress  the 
conclusions  reached  by  it,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  in  its  judgment 
may  seem  proper.  Such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said 
inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation  are  hereby  appropriated  and  authorized 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  "  immigrant  fund  "  on  the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of 
said  commission,  including  all  expenses  of  the  commissioners,  and  a  reasonable 
comp^isation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  who  are  not  members  of  Ck)ngre8s ;    *    *    *• 

THE  IMMIGKATION  LEGISLATION  OF  1907. 

When  the  bill  *  which  was  finally  enacted  as  the  immi^ation  law  of 
February  20, 1907,*  was  reported  ft^om  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration March  29,  1906,  it  proposed  several  important  amendments 
to  the  existing  law.  However,  no  change  in  the  unmigration  policy 
of  the  Government  was  su^ested.  The  ^^  head  tax  "  on  immigrants 
ivas  increased  from  $2  to  $5 ;  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  unac- 
companied children  under  17  years  or  age,  and,  persons  "  who  are 
f oand  to  be  aiid  are  certified  by  the  examining  surgeon  as  bein^  men- 
tally or  physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical  defect  being  of 
a  nature  which  may  affect  the  ability  of  such  aliens  to  earn  a  living,^^ 
were  added  to  the  excluded  classes ;  the  provision  of  existing  law  ex- 
cluding prostitutes  was  amended  to  also  exclude  '^  women  or  girls  com- 
iiMf  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any 
other  immoral  purpose ; "  steamship  companies  were  recjuired  to  fur- 
nish lists  of  outgomg  alien  passengers;  and  the  creation  of  a  divi- 
si<xi  of  distribution  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  authorized. 

« Senate  bill  4408,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session. 
^  See  Volume  II,  pp.  781-744. 
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In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  literacy 
test,  which  provided  for  the  exclusion  frcMn  the  United  States  of — 

aU  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading  who 
can  not  read  the  English  language  or  some  other  language;  but  an  admissible 
Immigrant  or  a  person  now  In  or  hereafter  admitted  to  this  country  may  bring 
In  or  send  for  his  wife,  his  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his 
parents  or  grandparents  over  fifty  years  of  age,  If  they  are  otherwise  admissible, 
whether  they  are  so  able  to  read  or  not 

The  bill  as  amended  passed  the  Senate  May  23, 1906. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  to  which  was  referred  Senate  bill  4403,  on  May  29, 
1906,  reported  by  substituting  another  bill,  which,  however,  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Senate.  The  "head-tax"  pro- 
vision was  the  same  and  the  additions  to  the  excluded  classes  prac- 
ticall^r  so,  a  literacy  test  similar  to  that  of  the  Senate  being  advised. 
The  bill  as  originally  reported  by  the  House  committee  also  provided 
for  the  exclusion  or  every  adult  male  who  had  not  $25  in  his  pos- 
session, and  every  female  alien  and  every  male  alien  under  16  years 
not  possessed  of  $15,  provided  that  $50  in  the  possession  of  the  head 
of  a  family  should  be  considered  a  sufficient  amount  lor  all  members 
of  such  family,  except  grown  sons.  In  a  subsequent  report,  pre- 
sented June  11,  1906,  flie  money-qualification  feature  was  omit- 
ted. Each  of  the  House  reports  was  accompanied  by  a  minority 
report,  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee,  in  which  the  in- 
creased "nead  tax"  and  the  educational-test  provisions  were  dis- 
agreed to.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bill  was  amended 
by  striking  out  the  increased  "  head-tax  "  provision  and  the  provision 
for  a  literacy  test  and  by  inserting  a  section  creatine  the  Inmiigra- 
tion  Commission.  The  House  also  adopted  the  so-called  "Littauer  " 
amendment,  which  provided  as  follows: 

That  an  immigrant  who  proves  that  he  is  seeking  admission  to  this  country 
solely  to  avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  on  religious  or  political  grounds,  for 
an  offense  of  a  political  character,  or  prosecution  inyolving  danger  of  imprison- 
ment or  danger  to  life  or  limb  on  account  of  religious  beUef,  shall  not  be 
deported  because  of  want  of  means  or  the  probability  of  his  being  unable  to 
earn  a  livelihood. 

In  conference  between  the  two  Houses  the  Senate  receded  from  its 
provision  relative  to  a  literacy  test;  the  House  receded  from  the  Lit- 
tauer  amendment;  the  "head -tax"  provision  was  compromised  by 
fixing  the  amount  at  $4,  instead  of  $5  as  provided  by  the  Senate  and 
$2  as  provided  by  the  House;  the  House  amendment  creating  the 
Immigration  Commission  was  agreed  to,  with  an  amendment  which 

Srovided  that  the  Commission  should  consist  of  three  Senators,  three 
[embers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  two  Sena- 
tors, three  Members  of  the  House,  and  two  citizen  members,  as  was 
provided  in  the  House  amendment.  The  section  creating  the  Com- 
mission was  further  amended  in  conference  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  provision : 

*  *  *  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  also  authorized,  in  the  name 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  call,  in  his  discretion,  an  Inter- 
national conference,  to  assemble  at  such  point  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  to  send 
special  commissioners  to  any  foreign  country,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  by 
international  agreement,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States^  the  Immigration  of  aliens  to  the  United  States;  of  providing  for 
the  mental,  moral,  and  physlclal  examination  of  such  aliens  by  American  con- 
suls or  other  ofDcers  of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  ports  of  embarka- 
tion, or  elsewhere;  of  securing  the  assistance  of  foreign  governments  In  their 
own  territories  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ing immigration  to  the  United  States ;  of  entering  Into  such  international  agree- 
ments as  may  be  proper  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  aliens  who,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  are  or  may  be  excluded  from  entering  the  United 
States,  and  of  regulating  any  matters  pertaining  to  such  Immigration. 

The  conferees  also  added  a  new  section  (sec.  42)  to  the  bill  amend- 
ing section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882  relative  to  air  s^ace  allotted 
to  steerage  passengers,  and  amended  section  1  of  the  immigration  bill 
under  consideration  by  inserting  the  following  provision  : 

That  whenever/ the  Presldoit  shall  be  satisfied  that  passports  Issued  by  any 
foreign  government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to  the  continental 
territory  of  the  United  States,  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein,  the 
President  may  refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  pass- 
ports to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  other 
country,  or  from  such  Insular  possessions,  or  from  the  Canal  Zone. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  and 
that  of  the  House  of  Representatives  toward  the  immigration  ques- 
tion differed  radically.  In  adopting  the  literacy  test  provision  the 
Senate  clearlv  favored  restriction,  as  did  the  House  conmiittee,  but 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  not  only  rejected  this  provision  and 
refused  to  increase  the  ^^head  tax,"  but^  in  adopting  the  Littauer 
amendment,  seemingly  indicated  a  willmgness  to  make  even  the 
existing  kw  less  formidable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legislation  finally  agreed  upon  was  a 
compromise  and  made  no  radical  change  in  existing  law,  the  creation 
of  a  commission  charged  with  making  "full  inquiry,  examination, 
and  investiCTrtion  "  of  the  subject  under  consideration  was  clearly  an 
admission  that  the  evidence  at  hand  was  insufficient  to  warrant  a  con- 
gressional verdict  either  for  or  against  a  change  in  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  Commission  as  created  viewed  the 
situation  in  this  light,  and  its  only  purpose  has  been  to  execute  the 
will  of  Congress  accordingly. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

On  February  22, 1907,  the  Vice-President  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Immigration  Commission  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
Senators :  Hon.  William  P.  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Lnmigration,  and  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Anselm  J.  McLaurin,  of  Mississippi^  both 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  same  committee.  Mr.  McLaurin,  at 
his  own  request,  was  excused  from  service  on  the  Commission,  and  on 
March  2,  1907,  Hon.  Asbury  C.  Latimer,  of  South  Carolina,  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  On  March  2, 1907,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission  on  the  part  of  that 
body,  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Howell,  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  William  S. 
Bennet,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  tfohn  L.  Burnett,  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Howell  was  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Bennet  and  Burnett  were  members, 
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of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  appointed  as  representatives  of  the 
executive  department  on  the  Commission,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  William  R.  Wheeler,  of  California.  Mr.  Latimer  died  February 
20,  1908,  and  on  February  25,  1908,  Hon.  Anselm  J.  McLaurin  was 
again  appointed  to  the  (jommission.  The  latter  died  December  22, 
1909,  and  on  March  16,  1910,.  Hon.  Le  Eoy  Percy,  of  Mississippi, 
was  appointed  as  his  successor.  With  the  exceptions  noted  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  remained  unchanged. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  organized  April  22, 1907,  by  electing  Hon.  William 
P.  Dillingham,  chairman ;  Morton  E.  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  secre- 
tary and  disbursing  officer ;  and  W.  W.  Husband,  of  Vermont,  clerk  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  and  C.  S. 
Atkinson,  of  New  Jersey,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  secretaries.  Fred  C. 
Croxton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  was  later  chosen  as 
chief  statistician  of  the  Commission.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work 
Mr.  Croxton  was  assisted  by  Erville  B.  Woods,  and  later  by  Mary 
Louise  Mark.  In  the  final  preparation  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission, H.  Parker  Willis  was  the  editorial  adviser.  Mr.  Atkinson 
was,  at  his  own  request,  furloughed  without  pay  on  June  1,  1908, 
and  from  that  date  was  not  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

As  previously  stated,  the  act  creating  the  Commission  directed  that 
it  should  "  make  full  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation,  by  sub- 
committee or  otherwise,  into  the  Subject  of  immigration,"  and  the 
Commission  has  followed  this  instruction. 

In  the  berinning  two  plans  of  work  were  considered.  One  plan 
contemi)lated  bringing  together  in  a  new  form  already  existing  data ; 
conducting  an  inquirjr  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  immigra- 
tion law  and  its  administration,  and  by  means  of  hearings  securing 
information  and  expressions  of  opinion  from  persons  interested  in 
various  phases  of  the  subject  unaer  consideration.  By  the  second 
plan  it  was  proposed  to  utilize  such  existing  data  as  might  be  con- 
sidered of  value,  but  also  to  make  an  original  inquiry  into  funda- 
mental phases  of  the  subject  which  had  previously  been  considered 
only  in  a  superficial  manner,  or  not  at  all. 

After  due  consideration  the  Commission  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  first-mentioned  plan,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  might  be 
carried  out,  would  yield  very  little  new  information  that  would  be  of 
value  to  Congress  in  a  serious  consideration  of  the  Government's  im- 
migration policy.  Consequently  it  was  discarded  in  favor  of  an 
ori^nal  investigation  which,  it  was  perfectly  apparent,  would  neces- 
sarily be  more  far  reaching  and  involve  more  work  than  any  inquiry 
of  a  similar  nature,  except  the  census  alone,  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken by  the  Government. 
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FLAN  AND  SCX>FB  OF  THE  INQUIBT. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  of  work  adoi)ted  by  the  Commission  in- 
cluded a  study  of  the  sources  of  recent  immigration  in  Europe,  the 
general  character  of  incoming  immigrants,  the  methods  employed 
here  and  abroad  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  persons  classed  as  un- 
desirable in  the  Umted  States  immigration  law,  and  finally  a  thorough 
investi^tion  into  the  general  status  of  the  more  recent  immigrants 
as  residents  of  the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of  such  immigration 
ujpon  the  institutions,  industries,  and  people  of  this  country.  As 
above  suggested,  the  chief  basis  of  the  C!ommission's  work  was  the 
dianged  character  of  the  immigration  movement  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Durmg  the  fiscal  year  1907,  in  which  the  CJommission  was  created, 
a  total  of  1,285,349  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Of  this  number  1,207,619  were  from  Europe,  including  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  of  these  979,661,  or  81  per  cent,  came  from  the  soutnem 
and  eastern  countries,  comprising  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romnania,  Russia,  Servia, 
Spam,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  i 

Twenty-five  years  earlier,  in  the  fiscal  year  1882,  648,186  European 
immigrants  came  to  the  United  States,  and  of  these  only  84,973,  or 
13.1  per  cent,  came  from  the  countries  above  enumerated,  while 
563,213,  or  86.9  per  cent,  were  from  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzer- 
land, which  countries  furnished  about  95  per  cent  of  the  immigration 
movement  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  between  1819  and  1883. 

During  the  entire  period  for  which  statistics  are  available — July 
1, 1819,  to  June  30, 1910— a  total  of  25,528,410  European  immigrants, 
including  106,481  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States.**  Of  these,  16,052,900,  or  62.9  per  cent,  came  from  the  northern 
and  western  countries  enmnerated,  and  9,475,510,  or  37.1  per  cent, 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  For  conven- 
ience the  former  movement  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Commission's 
reports  as  the  ^  old  immigration  "  and  the  latter  as  the  ^^  new  immi- 
gration." The  old  and  the  new  immigration  differ  in  many  essentials. 
The  former  was,  from  the  beginning,  largely  a  movement  of  settlers 
who  came  from  the  most  progressive  sections  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  for  theniselves  homes  in  the  New  World.  They  en- 
tei€d  practicafly  every  line  of  activity  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country.  Commg  during  a  period  of  agricultural  development, 
many  of  them  entered  agricultural  pursuits,  sometimes  as  inde- 
pendent farmers,  but  more  often  as  larm  laborers,  who,  neverthe- 
leBS,  as  a  rule  soon  became  landowners.  They  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  great  movement  toward  the  West  during  the  last  century, 
and  as  pioneers  were  most  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
territory  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  minried  freely  with  the  native  Americans  and  were  quickly 
assimilatea,  although  a  large  proportion  of  them,  particularly  in 
later  years,  belonged  to  non-Enfflish-speakinff  races.  This  natural  bar 
to  asnmilation;  however,  was  sl>n  ove^me^  them,  whUe  the  racial 
identity  of  their  children  was  almost  entirely  lost  and  forgotten. 

«  See  pp.  01  to  64. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  new  immigration  has  been  largely  a  move- 
ment of  unskilled  laboring  men  who  have  come,  in  large  part  tempo- 
rarily, from  the  less  progressive  and  advanced  countries  of  Europe  in 
response  to  the  call  lor  mdustrial  workers  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
western  States.    They  have  almost  entirely  avoided  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  in  cities  and  industrial  communities  have  congregated 
together  in  sections  apart  from  native  Americans  and  the  older  immi- 
grants to  such  an  extent  that  assimilation  has  been  slow  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  earlier  non-English-speaking.races. 
The  new  immigration  as  a  class  is  far  less  intelligent  than  the  old, 
Cai*iet^<i^*PProximately  one-third  of  all  those  over  14  years  of  age  when  ad- 
,     /  ^mitted  being  illitftyatA.    Racially  they  are  for  the  most  part  essen- 
i^ov  o  c      tially  unlike  the  British,  German,  and  other  peoples  who  came  during 
the  period  prior  to  1880,  and  generally  speaking  they  are  actuated 
in  coming  by  different  ideals,  tor  the  old  mimigration  came  to  be  a 
part  ojf  the  country^  while  the  new,  in  a  large  measure,  comes  with  the 
\  intention  of  profitmg,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  by  the  superior  advan- 

.^  g^^  ^^&^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  world  and  then  returning  to  the  old  country. 

The  old  immigration  movement,  which  in  earlier  days  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  and  the  cause  of  no  little  apprehension  among 
^  the  people  of  the  country,  long  ago  became  thoroughly  merged  into 
.^^  ^^^  the  population,  and  the  old  sources  have  contributed  a  comparatively 
""  y*  XA     small  part  of  the  recent  immigrant  tide.    Consequently  the  Commis- 
v<«'^       sion  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  foreign-bom  element  of  the  old 
r*^  immigrant  class  and  directed  its  efforts  amiost  entirely  to  an  inquiry 

relative  to  the  general  status  of  the  newer  immigrants  as  residents  of 
the  United  States. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policv  the  Commission  began  its  study  of  the 
subject  in  the  countries  of  Europe  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
new  immigration,  and  followed  the. emigration  movement  to  ports  of 
embarkation,  across  the  ocean  in  the  steerage,  and  finally  to  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  into  practically  every  line  of  activity  in 
which  the  new  immigrants  were  to  be  found. 

The  general  plan  and  scope  of  the  Commission's  work  are  briefly 
stated  m  the  pages  following. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

The  main  subjects  considered  in  the  European  inquiry  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Causes  of  emigration,  natural  and  artificial. 

2.  Economic  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  effect  on  emigration  to 
the  United  States. 

S.  Steamship  companies  and  their  agents  as  factors  in  promoting 
emigration. 

4.  Classes  and  character  of  European  emigrants. 

5.  Emigration  of  criminals. 

6.  Attitude  of  European  governments  toward  emigration. 

7.  Laws  of  the  various  countries  respecting  emigration  and  emi- 
grants. 

8.  Effect  of  the  United  States  immigration  law  in  preventing  the 
embarkation  of  undesirable  emigrants. 
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9.  Medical  examination  of  intending  emigrants  at  ports  of  em- 
barkation and  elsewhere,  and  practicability  of  having  such  exami- 
nations made  by  United  States  medical  officers. 

10.  United  States  consular  officers  as  a  factor  in  regulating  immi- 
gration. 

11.  International  regulation  of  emigration  and  immigration. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Before  undertaking  investigations  in  the  United  States  several 
months  were  spent  in  examining  existing  data  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration  with  special  reference  to  material  which  could  be 
utilized  in  a  studv  of  the  effect  of  the  new  immigration  upon  the 
United  States,  in  both  an  economic  and  a  sociological  sense.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  United  States  census  schedules  for  1900  there  were 
considerable  data  relating  to  the  general  subject  that  had  not  been 
utilized,  and  by  courtesy  of  the  Department  or  Commerce  and  Labor 
this  material  was  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  with 
the  result  that  a  valuable  and  interesting  report  on  the  occupational 
status  of  immigrants  and  their  children  and  another  on  the  relative 
fecundity  of  foreign-bom  and  native-bom  women  were  prepared.  In 
the  meantime  the  Commission's  investigations  into  the  white-slave 
traffic  and  some  other  subjects  were  undertaken. 

The  main  object  of  the  Commission,  however,  was  to  secure  data 
which  would  show  as  clearly  as  possible  the  general  effect,  in  a  broad 
sense,  of  the  new  immigration  movement  upon  the  people,  the  in- 
dustries, and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  it  was  found  imperative  that  a  large  amount  of  ori^nal 
statistical  data  be  collected.  Consequently  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  work  was  adopted,  and  in  the  winter  of  1908  tiie  Com- 
mission's field  investigations,  which  eventually  were  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  country,  were  inau^rated. 

The  plan  of  work  under  which  the  field  investigations  of  the  Com- 
mission were  carried  on  contemplated  an  extensive  inquiry  into  the 
status  of  the  new  immigrants  and  including  the  foUowingsubjects: 

1.  Congestion  of  immigrants  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
other  large  cities. 

2.  Immigrants  as  industrial  workers  in  the  leading  industries,  in- 
cluding effect  on  wages,  employment  of  native-born  workers,  condi- 
tions of  work,  etc. 

3.  Effect  of  recent  immigration  on  wages  and  other  conditions  in 
various  trades,  from  the  standpoint  of  native-bom  and  older  immi- 
grant workers  in  such  trades. 

4.  Progress  of  immigrant  industrial  workers. 

5.  Becent  immigrants  as  residents  of  industrial  communities. 

6.  Recent  immigrants  in  agriculture. 

7.  Immigrant  children  and  the  children  of  immigrants  in  schools. 

8.  Extent  to  which  recent  immigrants  and  their  children  are  be- 
coming assimilated  or  Americanized,  and  agencies  promoting  or  re- 
tarding Americanization. 

9.  Thei  physical  assimilation  of  immigrants. 
10.  Alien  criminality. 
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11.  Immigrants  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

12.  Immigrants  in  mstitutions  for  the  insane. 

13.  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in  various  cities. 

14.  Immigrants  in  charity  hospitals. 

Other  features  included  in  the  Commission's  plan  of  work  and 
which  required  the  collection  of  original  data  through  field  agents 
were: 

1.  An  inquiry  concerning  the  importation  of  women  for  immoral 
purposes — ^the  "  white  slave  "  traffic. 

2.  An  investigation  of  immigrant  homes,  aid  societies,  and  em- 
ployment agencies. 

3.  An  investigation  of  the  immigrant  bank  system,  which  included 
also  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by 
immigrants. 

4.  An  investigation  of  conditi<His  under  which  immigrants  are 
carried  at  sea. 

5.  The  original  plans  of  the  Commission  contemplated,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  field  work,  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  holding 
of  immigrants  in  peonage  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry,  however,  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  adopted  March 
2, 1908 : 

Resolved,  That  the  Immigration  Commission  be  requested  to  make  an  investi- 
gation Into  the  treatment  and  conditions  of  work  of  Immigrants  on  the  cotton 
plantations  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
and  upon  the  turpentine  farms,  lumber  camps,  and  railway  camps  In  the  States 
of  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  other  States;  and  to  report  them  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  various  branches  of  the  investigation  requiring 
field  work,  the  pla^  of  the  Commission  contemplated  digest  work  as 
follows: 

1.  Review  of  national  and  state  legislation  respecting  immigration. 

2.  Review  of  United  States  and  European  legislation  for  the  regu- 
lation of  tiie  steerage-passenger  traffic. 

3.  Digest  of  judicial  decisions  on  aliens,  immigration,  and  the  im- 
migration and  Chinese-exclusion  laws. 

4.  The  immigration  situation  in  other  immigrant-receiving  coun- 
tries and  the  laws  of  such  countries  regulating  the  movement. 

5.  Statistical  review  of  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  1819 
to  date,  including  revision  of  data  for  the  earlier  years  from  original 
reports. 

6.  Geographical  distribution  and  general  status  of  the  foreign-born 
and  their  children  in  census  years  1850  to  1900,  from  census  reports. 

As  previously  stated,  hearings  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
term  were  not  included  in  the  Commission's  plan  of  work.  In  lieu  of 
this  several  important  societies  and  organizations  interested  in  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  immigration  question  were  invited  to  submit  in 
writing  such  statements  as  they  desired  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission.  In  response  to  this  invitation  several  interesting 
statements  were  received  and  these  are  made  a  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report 
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RACIAL    GLAfiSmOATIOK    OF    IMMIGRANTS. 

Since  1899  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  dassified  arriving 
immigrants  by  races  or  peoples,  as  well  as  by  country  of  last  i>erma- 
nent  residence,  and  this  plan  was  followed  by  the  Commission  in 
collecting  and  compiling  original  data  respecting  the  foreign-born 
element  in  the  population  of  tne  United  States.  The  bureau's  classi- 
fication of  races  or  peoples,  which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, is  as  follows: 


African  (black). 

Armenian. 

Bohemian  and  Moraylan. 

Bnl9&rlan,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin. 

Chinese. 

Croatian  and  Slovenian. 

Cuban. 

Dalmatian,   Bosnian,   and   Heraegovl- 

nlan. 
Dntch  and  Flemish. 
East  Indian. 
English. 
Finnish. 
French. 
German. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 
Irish. 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 
Japanese. 


Korean. 

Lithuanian. 

Magyar. 

Mexican. 

Pacific  Islander. 

Polish. 

Portuguese. 

Roumanian. 

Russian. 

Ruthoilan  (Russnlak). 

Scandinavian. 

Scotch. 

Slovak. 

Spanish. 

Spanish-American. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 

Welsh. 

West  Indian    (except  Cuban), 

All  other  peoples. 


In  the  Commission's  work  it  was  sometimes  found  expedient  to 
amplify  the  above  list  somewhat,  but  in  no  case  were  changes  made 
which  would  render  noncomparable  the  reports  of  the  bureau  and  of 
the  Commission.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
Commission,  like  the  bureau,  uses  the  term  "  rac^  ^\  ^p  a  broad  sense. 


__^  physical  dBaracteristics  such  as  determines 

theiranous  more  restricted  racial  classifications  in  use,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  divides  mankind  into  only  five  races.*  For  practical  or 
statistical  purposes  such  classification  is  obviously  without  value, 
and  it  is  rarely  employed. 

In  the  United  States,  until  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  departed 
from  the  custom,  practically  all  statistics  dealing  with  the  population 
had  been  recorded  by  country  of  birth.  For  immigration  purposes 
prior  to  1880  this  system  was  in  the  main  satisfactory,  for  in  the  case 
of  immigrants  from  northern  and  western  Europe  the  country  of 
birth  as  a  usual  thing  also  fairly  established  the  racial  status.  With 
the  development  of  the  immigration  movement  from  eastern  and 
southern  ifurope,  however,  data  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
of  birth  alone  indicated  practically  nothing  of  the  racial  status  of 
persons  coming  from  such  country  to  the  United  States.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Bureau  of  Immigration 
statistics,  as  many  as  12  different  races,  all  indigenous  to  the  coun- 


•  See  pp.  209-211. 
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try,  are  represented  among  immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary,  while 
people  of  7  distinct  races  come  from  Kussia.  In  the  case  of  both 
countries  the  distinctions  are  even  greater  than  those  indicated 
merely  by  language,  for  among  the  immigrants  the  Teutonic,  Slavic, 
Semitic,  and  even  the  Mongolian  races  are  all  largely  represented. 
The  immigration  movement  from  Turkey  also  fumisnes  a  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  mingling  of  emigrating  races  in  a  single  po- 
litical division,  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  there  came  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  United  States  9,412  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Montene- 
grins, 7,060  Greeks,  952  Syrians,  588  Hebrews,  194  Roumanians, 
1,124  Turks,  and  1,437  persons  of  other  races.  It  is  not  probable 
that  all  of  these  immigrants  were  born  in  Turkey,  but  nevertheless 
the  figures  show  the  uncertain  value  of  a  classification  by  nativity, 
for  while  in  the  absence  of  other  data  it  might  be  necessary  to  assume 
that  all  persons  of  the  above  group  bom  in  Turkey  were  Turks,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  only  1  in  about  18  was  really  of  that  race. 

In  most  European  countries  population  statistics,  including  cen- 
suses, are  recorded  by  the  racial  or  language  classification,  and  this 
method  has  also  been  followed  in  Canada  for  many  years.  The 
practice  of  recording  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  country 
or  place  of  birth  has  been  in  force  since  the  census  of  1850.  When 
the  bill  providing  for  the  census  of  1910  was  under  consideration  in 
Congress,  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
inserted  an  amendment  requiring  that  the  foreign-bom  should  be 
recorded  by  race  as  well  as  by  place  of  birth,  but  the  provision  was 
eliminated  from  the  bill  in  conference.  Later,  however,  the  census 
act  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  enumeration  of  the  foreign-bom 
in  the  United  States  according  to  their  "nationality  or  mother 
tongue."  By  this  amendment  the  result  desired  by  the  Commission 
will  be  essentially  attained,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  races  or  peo- 

{)les  whose  original  language  is  not  in  general  use  and  who  speak  the 
anguage  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  and  both  the  scientific  and 
practical  value  of  the  census  undoubtedly  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of  the  above-mentioned  amend- 
ment Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  Director  of  the  Census,  stated  in  part  as 
follows : 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  several  of  the  leading  foreign  countries, 
notably  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  the  population  is  far  from  being 
homogeneous,  but  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  decidedly  distinct  nationalities, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  races.  The  differences  in  racial  characteristics,  lan- 
guage, and  habits  of  life,  as  between  these  different  sections  of  the  population, 
are  often  very  marked,  and  unless  they  are  recognized  in  enumerating  the 
population  from  these  countries  the  census  will  fail  to  disclose  facts  which  are 
of  much  importance  from  the  practical  as  well  as  the  scientific  standpoint  In 
considering  legislation  relating  to  Immigration  particularly,  information  with 
regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  foreign-bom  population  is  of  great  importance. 

No  adequate  statistics  of  the  number  of  the  different  leading  nationalities 
among  our  foreign-bom  population  can  be  secured,  e\&a  by  the  most  elaborate 
method  of  returning  the  place  of  birth.  It  is  true  that  the  census  act  does  not 
confine  the  inquiry  to  country  of  birth,  but  reads  "place  of  birth,"  so  that 
provinces  or  well-recognized  sections  within  any  country  can  be  reported  as 
places  of  birth.  With  this  in  view,  the  instructions  for  the  population  schedule 
have  provided  for  reporting  persons  born  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania. 
The  number  of  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians,  however,  does  not  corre- 
spond at  all  precisely  with  the  number  bom  in  those  sections  respectively,  and 
the  same  is  stiU  more  true  with  regard  to  many  other  provinces  and  nationali- 
ties. 
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Aside  from  the  scloitific  valne  of  a  report  of  nationality,  it  appears  that  the 
members  of  some  of  the  nationalities  which  are  now  larg^y  represented  in  our 
population  feel  strongly  opposed  to  a  disregard  of  nationality  in  the  census 
reports.  The  various  Slavic  nationalities  coming  from  Austria-Hungary  appear 
almost  unanimously  to  object  to  being  reported  as  bom  in  Austria  or  Hungary, 
unless  the  additional  information  showing  their  nationality  is  presented,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  supposed  to  be  Austrians  or  Hungarians,  This  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a  large  numb^  of  the  population  Is  likely  to  render  it  difficult  for 
the  enumerators  to  do  their  work,  and  may  ^idanger  the  accuracy  of  the  returns 
of  these  classes. 

As  far  as  asoertained  by  the  Commission,  the  practice  of  dassifjdng 
the  foreign-bom  by  race  or  people,  rather  than  by  countnr  of  birth, 
is  acceptable  to  the  people  of  such  races  in  the  United  States  with 
one  exception.  Indc^,  as  stated  by  Doctor  Durand,  many  of  them 
appear  to  prefer  the  racial  classification  to  one  of  nativity,  which  is 
only  natural,  because  as  a  rule  they  are,  both  here  and  in  their  native 
countries,  more  accustomed  to  the  former. 

The  objection  to  the  racial  classification  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, referred  to  above,  was  specifically  directed  against  the  use  of 
the  word  "  Hebrew  "  or  "  Jewish  "  to  designate  a  race.  This  objection 
was  voiced  by  several  prominent  Hebrews,  who  contended  that  the 
Jews  are  not  a  distinct  race  in  an  ethnological  sense,  and  that  the 
terms  "  Hebrew  "  and  "  Jewish  "  rightly  rerer  to  a  religious  sect  and 
not  to  a  race.  The  alternative  suggestea  was  that  Hebrews  be  classed 
according  to  the  cotmtry  in  which  they  were  bom.  At  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Commission  December  4, 1909^*  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  representing  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
delegates  on  civil  rights  or  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, appeared  in  opposition  to  the  use  hj  the  Commission  of  the 
word  "  Hebrew  "  in  a  racial  sense.  Hon.  Juhan  W.  Mack,  of  Chicago, 
also  made  a  similar  argument.  Mr.  Wolf's  argument  may  be  brieny 
sommarized  by  quoting  the  following  extract  from  his  remarks : 

The  point  we  make  is  this:  A  Jew  coming  from  Russia  is  a  Russian;  from 
Roumania,  a  Roumanian;  from  France,  a  Frenchman;  ftom  England,  an  Eng- 
lishman; and  ft-om  Germany,  a  German;  that  Hebrew  or  Jewish  is  simply  a 
religion. 

Mr.  Wolf  explained,  however,  that  the  Jews  are  not  a  unit  in  deny- 
ing a^  racial  status^  but  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
especially  the  Zionists,  claim  that  the  Jews  are  a  race. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing  above  referred  to  the  Commission  re- 
ceived several  communications  from  Hebrew  organizations  urging 
the  continued  use  of  the  word  "  Jew  "  or  "  Hebrew  "  to  designate  a 
race  or  people,  one  of  these  petitions  being  in  the  form  of  a  special 
resolution  adopted  by  the  federated  Jewish  organizations  of  one  of 
the  largest  cities. 

Whi^  api)reciating  the  motive  which  actuated  the  protest  a^inst 
the  designation  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  race  or  people,  the  Commission 
is  convinced  that  such  usage  is  entirely  justined.  Unfortunately, 
both  the  terms  in  question  are  used  interchangeably  to  designate  a 
religion  as  well  as  a  race  or  people,  but  the  Commission  has  employed 

'For  report  of  hearing  see  Statements  and  Recommendations  Submitted  by 
Societies  and  Organizations  Interested  in  the  Subject  of  Immigration.  Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Ck>mmiB8ion,  vol.  41.     (S.  Doc.  No.  764,  eist  Oong.,  3d  sess.) 
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them  onl^  in  the  latter  sense  in  collecting  and  compiling  data  respect- 
ii^  immigrants  of  the  various  races.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  terms 
"  Jewish  race  "  and  "  Hebrew  race  "  are  in  conmion  and  constant  use, 
even  among  Hebrews  themselves.  Many  instances  of  this  usage  are 
to  be  f ouna  in  the  Jewish  EnCTclopedia,  which,  in  fact,  treats  of  the 
Jews  as  a  race  rather  than  a  religious  sect,  bs  appears  in  the  following 
quotation  taken  from  the  introduction  to  that  work : 

■ 

An  eyen  more  delicate  problem  that  presented  itself  at  the  very  outset  was  the 
attitude  to  be  observed  by  the  encyclopedia  in  regard  to  those  Jews  who,  while 
born  within  the  Jewish  community,  have,  for  one  reason  or  another,  abandoned 
it.  As  the  present  work  deals  with  Jews  as  a  race,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
exclude  those  who  were  of  that  race,  whatever  their  religious  affiliations  may 
have  been. 

METHODS  OF  WORK. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Commission's  work  has  consisted  of 
the  collection  and  compilation  of  data  respecting  recent  immigrants 
in  the  United  States.  Something  of  the  extent  oi  the  investigation  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  orimnal  information  was  secured  for  more 
than  3^00,000  individuals.  This  number,  it  will  be  imderstood,  does 
not  include  data  secured  from  existing  records,  but  only  such  as  were 
directly  collected  by  agents  of  the  Commission,  a  large  number  of 
whom  were  emploved.  The  nature  of  the  information  secured  will  be 
clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  appendix  of  this  report  which 
shows  the  schedules  used  in  the  various  inquiries  undertaken.^ 

All  of  the  field  work  of  the  Commission  was  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  committees  or  members  of  the  Commission 
or  the  central  office  in  Washington.  This  feature  of  the  inquiry  was 
practically  concluded  on  July  1, 1909,  and  the  compilation  of  data  and 
preparation  of  reports  required  the  employment  of  a  large  office  force 
m  Washington. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  contained  in  42  volumes  of  varying  size, 
and  it  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  the  Commission  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  as  expressed  in  section  39  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907 
has  been  fully  carried  out. 

A  complete  list  of  the  Commission's  reports  is  presented  on  the 
following  page. 

«  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  651-727. 
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REFORTB  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION   COMMISSION. 

AbfltiactB  of  Reports  of  the  Immiflpration  OommiBsiony  with  Condiudons  and  Reoom- 

mendations  and  Views  of  the  Minority. 
Emi^pration  Conditions  in  Enrope. 
Immi^lTants  in  Indnstriee: 

Bitominoos  Coal  Mining. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manofactaring. 

Cotton  Goods  Manofactaring  in  the  North  Atlantic  State& 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods  Manufacturing. 

Silk  Goods  Manufacturing  and  Dyeing. 

Clothing  Manufacturinff. 

Collar,  Cuff,  and  Shirt  Mannfacturing. 

Leather  Manu&cturing. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing. 

Glove  Manufacturing. 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing. 

Sugar  Refining. 

Glass  Manufadmring. 

A^cultural  Implement  and  Vehicle  Manu&cturing. 

Cigar  and  Tobacco  Manufacturing. 

Furniture  Manufacturing. 

Copper  Mining  and  Smelting. 

Iron  Ore  Miniue. 

Anthracite  CoalMining. 

Oil  refining. 

Diversifiea  Industries. 

The  Floating  Immigrant  Labor  Supply. 

Summary  Report  on  Mannfacturing  and  Mining. 

Recent  Immu^rants  in  Agriculture. 

Japanese  and  Other  Immigrant  Races  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States. 
ImmigrantB  in  Cities. 
The  CHiildren  of  Immigrants  in  Schools. 
Immigrants  as  Charity  Seekers. 
Immigration  and  Crime. 
Immigration  and  Insanity. 
Immigrants  in  Charity  Hospitals. 
Steerage  Conditions. 
Immigrant  Homes  and  Aid  Societies. 

Importation  and  Harboring  of  Women  for  Immoral  Purposes. 
Contract  Labor  and  Induct  and  Assisted  Immigration. 
The  Greek  Padrone  System  in  the  United  States. 
Immigrant  Banks. 

Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants. 
Statistical  Review  of  Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820-1910. 
Distribution  of  Immigrants,  1850-1900. 

Occupations  of  the  First  and  Second  Generations  of  Lnmigranta  in  the  United  States. 
Fecundity  of  Immigrant  Women. 
Digest  of  Immigration  Decisions. 
Steerage  Legislation,  1819-1908. 
State  Immigration  and  Alien  Laws. 
Dictionary  of  Races  or  Peoples. 
The  Immigration  Situation  in  Other  Countries:  Canadar— Australia— New  Zealand — 

Arsentina — BraziL 
Immigration  Conditions  in  Hawaii. 
Alien  Sounen  and  Stowaways. 
Peonage. 

Statements    and    Recommendations   Submitted   by   Societies  and   Oiisanizations 
Interested  in  the  Subject  of  Immigration. 


COVCLUSIOVS. 

While  it  has  been  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws,  it  has  been  thoujpfat 
best  to  furnish  from  time  to  time  to  the  proper  authorities?  such  infor- 
mation ac»quired  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  as  could  further 
good  administration  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Cit}^,  state,  and 
federal  officials  have  officially  recognized  such  assistance  in  their  at- 
tempts to  control  the  so-called  "  white  slave  traffic,"  in  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  immigrant  societies  and  homes,  in  securing  evidence 
and  penal  certificates  to  accomplish  the  deportation  of  crimmals,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act.  In  some  instances 
such  mformation  has  led  to  local  reorganization  of  the  immigrant 
service.  While  mention  is  made  of  this  matter  the  real  work  of  the 
Commission  has  consisted  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  new 
material,  largely  statistical  in  nature,  which  mi^t  form  a  basis  on 
which  to  frame  legislation.  A  very  condensed  summary  of  the  re- 
sults on  some  of  the  principal  questions  investigated  follows. 

SOURCES  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

From  1820  to  June  30,  1910,  27,918,992  immigrants  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States.*  Of  this  number  92.8  per  cent  came  from 
European  countries,^  which  countries  are  the  source  of  about  93.7 
per  cent  of  the  present  inmiigration  movement.  From  1820  to 
1883  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  from  Europe 
(»rimnated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  the 
Netnerlands,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland.^'  In  what  follows 
the  movement  from  these  countries  will  be  referred  to  as  the  ''  old 
immigration."  Following  1883  there  was  a  rapid  change  in  the  . 
ethnical  character  of  European  immigration,  and  in  recent  years 
more  tiian  70  per  cent  of  the  movement  has  originated  in  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  The  change  geographically,  however,  has  been 
somewhat  greater  than  the  chan^  in  tne  racial  character  of  the 
immigration,  this  being  due  very  largely  to  the  number  of  Germans 
who  have  come  from  Austria-liungary  and  Russia.  The  movement 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "  new 
immigration."  In  a  single  generation  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  have  succeeded  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  as  the  chief 
sources  of  immigration.  In  fact,  each  of  the  three  countries  first 
named  furnished  more  immigrants  to  the  United  Stetes  in  1907  than 
came  in  the  same  year  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  com- 
bined. 


•  See  p.  65.  *  Including  Turkey  in  Asia.  «  See  pp.  61-63. 
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The  old  immigration  movement  in  recent  years  has  rapidly  de- 
clined, both  numerically  and  relatively,  and  under  present  conditions 
there  are  no  indications  that  it  will  materially  increase.  The  new 
immigration  movement  is  very  large,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  indi- 
cations of  its  natural  abatement.  The  new  immigration,  coming  in 
such  large  numbers,  has  provoked  a  widespread  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion as  to  its  effect  on  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  country. 
Because  of  this  the  Commission's  investigations  have  been  mainly 
directed  toward  a  study  of  its  general  status  as  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  old  immigration  movement  was  essentially  one  of  permanent 
settlers.  The  new  immigration  is  very  largely  one  of  inoividuals  a 
considerable  proportion  of  whom  apparently  have  no  intention  of 
permanently  changing  their  residence,  their  only  purpose  in  coming 
to  America  being  to  temporarily  take  advantage  of  the  greater  wages 
paid  for  industrial  labor  in  this  country.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true 
of  all  the  new  immigrants,  but  the  practice  is  sufficiently  common  to 
warrant  referring  to  it  as  a  characteristic  of  them  as  a  class.  From 
all  data  that  are  available  it  appears  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
new  immigration  movement  returns  to  Europe  <*  and  tnat  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  go  remain  there.*  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
of  these  immigrants  have  acquired  a  competence  and  returned  to  live 
on  it.  Among  the  immigrants  who  return  permanently  are  those 
who  have  failed,  as  well  as  those  who  have  succeeded.  Thousands 
of  those  returning  have,  under  unusual  conditions  of  climate,  work, 
and  food,  contracted  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases;  others  are  in- 
jured in  our  industries ;  still  others  are  the  widows  and  children  of 
aliens  dying  here.  These,  with  the  aged  and  temperamentally  unfit, 
make  up  a  Targe  part  of  the  aliens  who  return  to  their  former  homes 
to  remain. 

The  old  immigration  came  to  the  United  States  during  a  period  of 
general  development  and  was  an  important  factor  in  ttiat  develop- 
ment, while  the  new  immigration  has  come  during  a  period  of  great 
industrial  expansion  and  has  furnished  a  practical^'  unlimited  supply 
of  labor  to  tnat  expansion. 

As  a  class  the  new  immigrants  are  largely  unskilled  laborers  coming 
from  countries  where  their  highest  wage  is  small  compared  with  the 
lowest  wage  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  75  per  cent  of  them  are 
males.®  Aoout  83  per  cent  are  between  the  ages  of  14  and  45  years,*  and 
consequently  are  producers  rather  than  dependents.  They  bring  little 
money  into  the  country  and  send  .or  take  a  considerable  part  of  their 
earnings  out.  More  than  35  pjer  cent  are  illiterate,  as  compared  with 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  old  immigrant  class.*  Immigration  prior  to 
1882  was  practically  unregulated,  and  consequently  many  were  not 
self-supporting,  so  that  the  care  of  alien  paupers  in  several  States  was 
a  serious  problem.  The  new  immigration  has  for  the  most  part  been 
carefully  regulated  so  far  as  health  and  likelihood  of  pauperism 
are  concerned,  and,  although  drawn  from  classes  low  in  the  economic 
scale,  the  new  immigrants  as  a  rule  are  the  strongest,  the  most  en- 
terprising, and  the  best  of  their  class. 

-^ — ■^ — ■ * — — ■ 

»  See  p.  182.  «  See  p.  171.  «  See  p.  176. 

6  See  p.  184.  «  See  p.  172. 
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CAUSES  OF  THS  MOVXMSNT. 

While  social  conditions  affect  the  situation  in  some  countries,  the 

{)resent  immigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  is  in  the 
argest  measure  due  to  economic  causes.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  emigration  from  Europe  is  not  now  an  absolute  economic 
necessity,  and  as  a  rule  those  who  emigrate  to  the  United  States  are 
impelled  by  a  desire  for  betterment  rather  than  by  the  necessity  of 
escaping  intolerable  conditions.  This  fact  should  largely  modify  the 
natural  incentive  to  treat  the  immigration  movement  from  the  stand- 
point of  sentiment  and  permit  its  consideration  primarily  as  an 
economic  problem.  In  other  words,  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  Umted  States  should  now  ordinarily  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  immigration  policy  of  the  Government. 

Unlike  Canada,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Australia,  and  other  immi- 
grant-receiving countries,  the  United  States  makes  no  effort  to 
induce  immigration.  A  law  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration 
by  guaranteeing  in  this  country  labor  contracts  made  abroad  was 
enacted  in  1864  but  repealed  in  1868.  Later  legislation  has  tended 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contract  laborers  and  assisted  or 
induced  immigration,  the  purpose  of  the  Government  being  that 
the  movement  should  be  a  natural  one.  The  law  respecting  assisted 
immigration,  however,  does  not  deny  the  right  of  a  person  already 
in  this  country  to  send  for  an  otherwise  admissible  relative  or  friend, 
and  a  large  part  ojf  the  present  movement,  especially  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe,  is  made  possible  through  such  assistance.  The 
immediate  incentive  of  the  great  bulk  of  present-day  immigration  is 
the  letters  of  persons  in  this  country  to  relatives  or  friends  at  home. 
Comparatively  few  immigrants  come  without  some  reasonably 
definite  assurance  that  employment  awaits  them,  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  a  rule  they  know  the  nature  of  that  employment  and  the  rate 
of  wages.  A  large  number  of  immigrants  are  induced  to  come  by 
quasi  labor  agents  in  this  country,  who  combine  the  business  of  sup- 
plying laborers  to  large  employers  and  contractors  with  the  so-called 
immigrant  banking  business  and  the  selling  of  steamship  tickets. 

Ajiother  important  agency  in  promoting  emigration  tram  Europe 
to  the  United  States  is  the  many  thousands  of  steamship-ticket 
agents  and  subagents  operating  in  the  emigrant- furnishing  districts 
of  southern  ana  eastern  Europe.  Under  the  terms  of  the  United 
States  immigration  law,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  most  European  coun- 
tries, the  promotion  of  emigration  is  forbidden,  but  nevertheless  the 
steamship-agent  propaganda  flourishes  everywhere.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  stewnship  lines  as  a  rule  openly  direct  the  operations  of 
these  agents,  but  the  existence  of  the  propaganda  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  in  the  emigrant-furnishing  countries  and,  it  is  fair  to 
assume,  is  acquiesced  in,  it  not  stimulated,  by  the  steamship  lines  as 
well.  With  the  steamship  lines  the  transportation  of  steerage  pas- 
sengers is  purely  a  commercial  matter;  moreover,  the  steerage  busi- 
ness which  originates  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe  is  peculiarly 
attractive  to  the  companies,  as  many  of  the  immigrants  travel  back 
and  forth,  thus  insuring  east-bound  as  well  as  west-bound  traffic. 
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IMMIGRATION  OF  DISEASED  ALIENS. 


Prior  to  1882,  when  the  federal  Government  first  assumed  control 
of   inmiigration,   the   movement  was   practically   unregulated.     No 

Erocess  of  selection  was  exercised  among  the  immigrants  who  came 
etween  1819  and  1882,  and  as  a  result  the  diseased,  defective,  de- 
linquent, and  dependent  entered  the  country  practically  at  will.  With 
the  development  of  federal  immigration  laws  the  situation  in  this  re- 
spect has  entirely  changed,  and  while,  unfortunately,  the  present  law, 
from  the  difficulty  in  securing  proof,  is  largely  ineffectual  in  prevent- 
ing the  coming  of  criminals  and  other  moral  delinquents,  it  does 
eflfoctively  debar  paupers  and  the  physically  unsound  and  generally 
the  mentally  unsound.  The  law  provides  that  debarred  aliens  must 
be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies,  and  also  that 
companies  bringing  aiseased  persons  of  certain  classes  whose  condi- 
tion might  have  been  detectea  at  ports  of  embarkation  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  a  fine  of  $100  in  each  case."  Consequently  the  transportation 
of  diseased  aliens  has  become  so  unprofitable  that  steamship  com- 
panies have  inaugurated  at  foreign  ports  of  embarkation  a  medical 
inspection  of  intending  emigrants  similar  to  that  made  at  United 
States  ports.  As  a  result  or  the  foreign  inspection,  in  an  ordinary 
year  about  four  times  as  many  intending  emigrants  are  refused  trans- 
portation for  medical  reasons  alone  as  are  debarred  here  for  all  causes, 
and  about  ten  times  as  many  as  are  debarred  for  medical  reasons 
only.  In  the  fiscal  year  1907,  1,285,349  aliens  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  and  only  4,040  were  debarred  because  of  physical  and 
mental  diseases.*  When  it  is  considered  that  the  great  majority  of  all 
immigrants  now  come  from  countries  where  trachoma  and  other 
contagious  diseases  are  prevalent  among  the  emigrating  classes,  the 
relatively  small  number  of  rejections  at  United  States  ports  is  good 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  steamship-company  inspections 
abroad. 

It  is  highly  desirable  both  for  humanitarian  and  medical  reasons 
that  aliens  who  are  not  admissible  to  the  United  States  should  be 
turned  back  at  foreign  ports  of  embarkation,,  or  better  still,  that 
they  should  not  leave  their  homes  for  such  ports  only  to  be  returned. 
It  has  been  strongly  urged  by  immigration  officials  and  other  students 
of  the  question  that  the  embarkation  at  foreign  ports  of  persons  not 
admissible  to  the  United  States  because  of  their  physical  condition 
would  be  more  effectually  prevented  by  a  medical  inspection  by 
American  officers  at  such  ports.  This  plan  was  so  strongly  ur^ed 
that  this  Government  a  few  years  ago  made  official  inquiry  respecting 
the  probable  attitude  of  European  Governments  toward  it.  At  that 
time  one  or  two  Governments  expressed  a  willingness  to  permit  such 
an  inspection  by  American  officials ;  others  made  indefinite  replias  to 
the  inquiry,  wHile  others  were  positively  opposed.  No  attempt  was 
therearter  made  to  further  the  plan.  After  an  investigation  by  the 
Commission  of  the  situation  at  all  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  it  is 
clear  that  even  were  its  consummation  possible,  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  materially  improve  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
American  medical  officers,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  have  conducted 
a  medical  inspection  of  emigrants  at  Italian  ports  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  their  recommendations  invariably  have  been  respected  by 

«  See  Vol.  II,  p.  734.  ^  See  pp.  95  and  111. 
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the  steamship  companies.  A  comparison  of  results  at  United  States 
ports,  however,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  aliens  rejected  here 
lor  medical  reasons  was  somewhat  larger  among  persons  embarking 
at  Italian  ports  than  among  those  from  several  other  European  ports 
where  the  medical  inspection  was  made  solely  by  physicians  employed 
by  steamship  companies.  This  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  work  of 
American  surgeons  at  Italian  ports,  which  is  highly  efficient,  but 
rather  an  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  making  an  absolutely 
effective  medical  inspection  at  foreign  ports  of  embarkation.  Con- 
sidering the  time  that  elapses  between  embarkation  at  European  ports 
and  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  the  opportunities  for  surrepti- 
tiously avoiding  inspection  which  frequently  exist  at  European  ports, 
it  is  clear  that  no  medical  inspection  abroad,  however  thorough  it 
might  be,  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  inspection  at  United 
States  ports. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  system  ought  to  be  devised  by 
which  intending  emigrants  could  be  physically  examined  as  to  their 
admissibility  to  the  United  States  before  leaving  their  homes  for 
ports  of  embarkation.  While  an  effective  arrangement  of  that  nature 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  many  thousands  annually  who  are 
turned  back  at  foreign  ports  of  embarkation,  it  is  a  matter  over  which 
our  Government  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Steamship  companies  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  transpor- 
tation to  United  States  ports  of  physically  and  mentally  diseased 
aliens.  That  policy  has  been  pursued  since  the  first  federal  immi- 
gration law  was  enacted  and  it  has  increased  in  effectiveness  accord- 
ingly as  the  bringing  of  such  aliens  became  more  unprofitable  to  the 
companies.  The  present  law  operates  to  secure  a  reasonably  careful 
medical  inspection  by  steamship  companies  at  foreign  ports  of  em- 
barkation, but  as  circumstances  vary  materially  in  different  cases, 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  retain  the  present  fine  as  a  mini- 
mum but  permit  the  imposition  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500. 


IMMIGRATION  OF  CRIMINALS. 


While  control  of  the  immigration  movement  so  far  as  physical  and 
mental  defectives  are  concerned  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, no  adequate  means  have  been  adopted  for  preventing  the 
immigration  of  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  other  morally  undesirable 
aliens.  The  control  of  the  latter  classes  is  a  much  more  difficult  mat- 
ter. In  spite  of  the  stringent  law,  criminals  or  moral  defectives  of 
any  class,  provided  they  pass  the  medical  inspection,  can  usually  em- 
bark at  European  ports  and  enter  the  United  States  without  much 
danger  of  detection.  A  considerable  number  of  criminals  or  aliens 
with  criminal  records  are  debarred  annually  at  United  States  ports, 
but  this  results  from  the  vigilance  of  immigrant  inspectors  or  from 
chance  informatioh  rather  than  from  our  system  of  regulation. 

While  it^oes  not  appear  from  available  statistics  that  criminality 
among  the  foreign^bom  increases  the  volume  of  crime  in  proportion 
to  the  total  population,  nevertheless  the  coming  of  criminals  and 
persons  of  criminal  tendencies  constitutes  one  or  the  serious  social 
effects  of  the  immigration  movement.  The  present  immigration  law 
is  not  adequate  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  criminals,  nor  is  it 
sufficiently  effective  as  regards  the  deportation  of  alien  criminals  who 
are  in  this  country.    The  effective  exclusion  of  criminals  merely  by 
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means  of  inspection  at  United  States  ports  of  entry  obviously  is 
impossible,  and  the  movement  can  not  be  satisfactorily  controlled  in 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  respecting  the  alien's  criminal 
record  in  the  country  from  which  he  comes. 

Several  years  ago  the  Italian  Government  decided  to  assist  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  our  law  by  refusing  to  issue  passports  to 
criminals  subject  to  exclusion  here.  Subsequently  this  was  enacted 
as  a  part  of  the  Italian  emigration  law.  As  passports  are  not  de- 
manded at  our  ports,  the  benefit  of  this  act  oi  comity  has  not  been 
great,  for  though  Italian  criminals  can  not  embark  at  Italian  ports, 
they  can  and  do  come  through  the  ports  of  other  countries,  Ko  ap- 
parent attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  treat 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  as  a  basis  for 
negotiations  to  secure  an  agreement  which  might  have  produced  more 
practical  results. 

While  in  Italy  the  Commission  investigated  the  operation  of  this 
Italian  statute  and  found  that  in  the  main  it  was  enforced,  though  in 
some  instances  acts  of  minor  officials  resulted  in  giving  passports  to 
criminals^ 

Members  of  the  Commission  found  an  apparent  willingness  on  the 
part  not  only  of  the  Italian,  but  of  other  Governments,  to  cooperate 
with  us,  by  governmental  action,  in  the  enforcement  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.  The  best  place  to  bar  alien  criminals  is  in  their  own 
countries,  and  the  best  way  is  through  the  utilization  of  the  police 
records  of  such  countries.  Aliens  from  countries  where  adequate 
records  are  kept  should  be  admitted  only  upon  the  production  of 
proper  certificates  showing  an  absence  of  convictions  tor  excludable 
crimes.  If  this,  is  done,  the  alien  criminal  can  be,  largely  barred. 
Under  the  immigration  act  of  1907  the  President  is  authorized  to 
send  commissioners  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  agreements  with  such  countries  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the 
laws  governing  immigration  to  the  United  States."  Such  agreement 
with  the  principal  countries  from  which  immigration  comes  is  the 
best  method  through  which  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

IMMIGRATION  OP  THE  MENTAUiY  DEFBCTTIVE, 

The  immigration  of  mentally  defective  aliens  is  reasonably  well 
controlled  under  the  existing  immigration  law.  The  law  provides 
for  the  exclusion  of  insane  persons,  persons  who  have  been  insane 
within  five  years,  and  persons  who  nave  had  two  attacks  of  in- 
sanity at  any  time  previously.^  Owing  to  the  nature  of  mental 
diseases,  they  are  not  easily  detected  through  such  necessarily  limited 
inspection  as  can  be  made  at  ports  of  arrival.  When  the  least 
evidence  of  mental  disease  is  exnibited  by  an  arriving  alien,  such . 
alien  invariably  is  held  for  observation  until  his  mental  condition 
is  determined.  It  is  entirely  possible,  however,  that  persons  may 
exhibit  no  evidence  of  insanity  and  yet  that  they  may  become  insane 
within  a  short  time  after  their  admission.  Sucn  cases  have  occurred 
and  the  matter  has  given  rise  to  considerable  apprehension.  Until 
some  means  can  be  devised  of  informing  the  immigration  authorities 
as  to  the  previous  mental  history  of  arriving  aliens,  the  present  safe- 
guards are  practically  all  that  can  be  afforded,  unless  all  arriving 

•  See  Vol.  II,  p.  743.  »  See  Vol.  II,  p.  732. 
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aliens  are  detained  for  observation  as  to  their  mental  condition,  a 
plan  which  is  impracticable^ 

CONTBACT  LABOR  AND  INDUCED   AND   ASSISTED   IMMIQBATION. 

Since  1884  aliens  brought  to  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  con- 
tracts to  perform  labor  in  this  country  have,  with  certain  exceptions, 
been  debarred  by  law.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  skilled 
laborers  where  Isbov  of  a  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in 
this  country.  The  law  has  been  made  more  ri^d  from  time  to  time 
until  under  its  terms  almost  any  semblance  of  a  contract  or  agree^ 
mentis  now  sufficient  to  include  immigrants  within  the  contract- 
labor*  clause.  Owing  to  the*  rigidity  ot  the  law  and  the  fact  that 
special  provision  is  made  for  its  enforcement  there  are  probably  at 
the  present  time  relatively  few  actual  contract  laborers  admitted. 
There  are  annually  admitted,  however,  a  very  large  number  who  come 
in  response  to  indirect  assurance  that  employment  awaits  them.  In 
the  main  these  assurances  are  contained  in  letters  from  persons 
alreadv  in  this  country  who  advise  their  relatives  or  friends  at  home 
that  if  they  will  come  to  the  United  States  they  will  find  work  await- 
ing them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  large  induced 
immigration  due  to  labor  agents  in  this  country  who,  independently 
or  in  cooperation  with  agents  in  Europe,  operate  practically  without 
restriction.  As  a  rule  only  unskilled  laborers  are  induced  to  come  to 
the  United  States  by  this  means. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  part  of  the  present  immigration 
movement  to  the  United  States  is  .assisted  to  come  either  by  friends 
in  this  country  or  by  persons  here  and  abroad  who  advance  transpor- 
tation contingent  on  the  immigrants  repaying  the  same  from  wages 
received  after  admission  to  the  United  States. 

In  earlier  times  a  good  many  immigrants  were  enabled  to  come  to 
this  country  through  public  assistance,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  recorded  that 
many  paupers  and  even  criminals  who  had  become  a  burden  upon  the 
public  in  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  German  States  were  practi- 
cally deported  to  this  country.  So  far  as  the  Commission  is  able  to 
learn,  however,  no  part  of  the  present  immigration  movement,  direct 
to  the  United  States  is  thus  puolicly  assisted. 

THE  PAOBONE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  case  of  the  earlier  immigration  of  several  southern  and  east- 
em  European  races  to  the  United  States  the  control  of  some  individ- 
uals in  this  country  by  padrones  has  occurred.  Under  this  system 
persons  have  taken  advantage  of  their  better  knowledge  of  Our 
language  and  conditions  to  control  the  labor  of  the  new  immigrants 
of  Sie  same  race.  The  system  was  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  case  of 
the  earlier  Italian  immi^ants  and  in  such  case  the  padrones  con- 
trolled the  labor  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  construction  and  other 
work.  Later  a  ^ood  many  Syrian  peddlers  were  controlled  by  pa- 
drones who  furnished  them  with  stocks  in  trade  and  profited  unduly 
by  their  labor.  With  the  development  of  immigration  of  any  sucn 
race,  however,  and  the  establishment  of  such  races  as  factors  in  the 
population  oi  the  country,  the  padrone  sj^stem  has  substantially 
disappeared.  At  the  present  time  practically  the  only  aliens 
under  the  control  of  i)adrones  in  any  considerable  numbers  are  the 
Greek  boys  employed  in  shoe-shining  establishments  or  in  peddling 
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flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables  in  the  larger  cities.  This  evil  became  so 
prevalent  that  when  the  immigration  law  of  1907  was  enacted  the 
following  were  included  in  the  debarred  classes : 

All  children  under  16  years  of  age  unaccompanied  by  one  or  both  of  their 
parents  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  or  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  from  thue  to  time  prescribe. 

Under  this  provision  the  importation  of  boys  by  padrones  has 
been  curtailed  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  makes  persistent  and 
continual  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  evil.  While  this  condition  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  may  continue  for  some  time,  it  seems  altogether 
probable  that  as  persons  of  that  race  progress  in  the  United  States  the 
influence  of  the  padrones  will  largely  disappear,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  other  European  races. 

IMPORTATION   OF  ALIENS  TOR  IMMORAL  PURPOSES. 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  the  importation  of  women 
for  inunoral  purposes,  commonly  known  as  the  *'  white  slave  traffic," 
disclosed  the  fact  that  this  business  is  regularly  carried  on  between 
some  European  countries  and  the  United  States.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable movement  of  prostitutes  to  this  country,  but  the  most  serious 
phase  of  the  situation  is  the  traffic  in  women  and  ^rls  through  both 
male  and  female  procurers  who  make  a  regular  business  of  importing 
alien  women  for  houses  of  prostitution,  as  well  as  for  the  large  number 
of  foreign-born  pimps  who  control  these  women  and  live  upon  the 
proceeds  of  their  prostitution.  As  a  result  of  the  work  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  Congress  has 
already  passed  a  law  »  that  if  vigorously  enforced  will  do  much  to 
minimize  the  evil. 

STEERAGE  CONDITIONS. 

While  the  conditions  under  which  immigrants  are  transported  by 
sea  are  immeasurably  better  than  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels  or 
even  in  the  early  days  of  steam  navigation,  bad  conditions  are  still 
found  in  the  steerage  of  many  transatlantic  ships.  Agents  of  the 
Commission  traveled  as  immigrants  in  the  steerage  of  14  ships, 
representing  practically  all  the  more  important  transatlantic  lines. 
These  agents  found  that  some  of  the  lines  had  entirely  abolished 
the  proverbial  steerage  and  substituted  so-called  third-class  accom- 
modations which  Avere  in  every  way  comfortable  and  satisfactory, 
while  on  the  ships  of  some  lines  the  old-time  steerage  still  prevailed. 
These  bad  conditions  are  at  the  present  time  entirely  avoidable; 
and  as  the  conditions  under  which  immigrants  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  the  treatment  they  receive  on  shipboard  are 
matters  of  concern  to  this  country,  not  only  from  a  humanitarian  but 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  the 
improvement  of  the  immigrants'  accommodations,  where  such  im- 
provement is  needed. 

IMMIGRANT  HOMES  AND  AID  SOCIETIES. 

There  have  been  established  at  a  number  of  our  important  ports 
societies  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  immigration  authorities, 
send  reprcvsentatives  to  meet  incoming  aliens  whose  friends  and  rela- 
tives fail  to  call  for  them.    In  case  these  immigrants  need  advice  or  a 
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place  where  they  can  remain  in  safety  for  a  few  days,  these  societies 
lurnish  such  aid  and  permit  them  to  come  to  the  homes  which  have 
been  established  for  that  purpose.  These  societies  and  homes  have 
usually  been  founded  by  and  are  under  the  direction  of  societies  con- 
nected with  some  religious  body.  In  a  number  of  instances  they 
receive  subventions  from  foreign  governments,  inasmuch  as  they  care 
for  the  immiffrants  of  the  countries  concerned. 

As  the  welfare  of  the  immigrants,  especially  young  women,  might 
be  materially  affected  by  the  care  exercised  by  the  representatives  of 
these  homes,  it  seemed  wise  to  investigate  their  methods  of  work  and 
the  conditions  of  the  homes.  The  results  were  surprising.  While  in 
a  number  of  cases  the  societies  were  doing  excellent  work  and  the 
homes  were  giving  due  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  young  women 
placed  in  their  charge,  securing  them  positions  and  ascertaining 
that  the  positions  were  those  suitable  for  the  girls,  in  a  number  of 
instances  it  was  found  that  the  managers  of  the  homes  had  apparently 
deceived  the  directors  and  supporters  of  the  societies  and  were  making 
of  the  homes  mere  money-making  establishments  for  themselves. 
In  a  few  cases,  in  order  to  promote  their  own  financial  advantage, 
the  managers  overcharged  the  immigrants,  permitted  the  immigrant 
homes  to  remain  in  a  filthy  condition  from  lack  of  care,  and  even  were 
ready  to  furnish  to  keepers  of  disreputable  houses  young  girls  as 
servants  in  such  houses.  The  Commission  called  the  attention  of  the 
immigration  commissioner  at  Ellis  Island  and  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  these  abuses.  In  a  number  of  cases  vigorous  action 
was  taken,  and  representatives  of  seven  societies  were  forbidden 
access  to  the  immigrant  station  until  a  complete  change  in  the 
management  had  been  brought  about.  Under  the  vigorous  action  of 
the  immigration  authorities  the  worst  abuses  have  been  stopped  and 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The  homes  in  some  places 
are  now  inspected  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  the  former  conditions. 
In  New  York  escorts  from  Ellis  Island  to  their  destination  in  the  city 
are  furnished  by  the  immigration  authorities  at  nominal  rates  to  those 
needing  them.  The  immigration  authorities  need  to  maintain  con- 
stant vigilance  and  make  frequent  inspections  in  order  to  prevent 
abuses.  It  is  believed  that  the  societies  and  homes  can  be  ade- 
quately controlled  by  the  immigration  authorities  without  additional 
legislation. 

IMMIGRANT  BANKS. 

"Immigrant  banks  "  are  important  factors  in  the  life  of  southern 
and  eastern  European  immigrants  during  their  earlier  years  in  the 
United  States.  The  term  "  bank  "  as  applied  in  most  cases  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  bankers  are  usually  steamship  ticket  agents,  small 
merchants,  saloon  keepers,  or  labor  agents,  who,  because  of  superior 
intelligence  and  a  better  knowledge  of  conditions  in  this  country, 
become  the  general  advisers  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  of  the  same 
race.  A  great  amount  of  money  is  annually  placed  in  the  hands  of 
these  so-called  bankers  for  safe-keeping  or  for  transmission  abroad. 
Except  in  three  or  four  States  they  are  entirely  unregulated  by  law,** 
and  m  the  past,  through  failure  and  defalcation,  tney  have  often 
been  responsible  for  heavy  losses  on  the  part  of  the  new  immigrant 
population.     In  two  or  three  States  more  or  less  effective  measures 
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have  been  adopted  for 'the  regulation  of  these  "banks,"  and  it  is 
desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  immigrant  that  strict  control  be 
exercised  over  such  institutions  in  all  States  where  they  are  located. 

BOABDS  OF  SPECIAL  INQX7IRT. 

Boards  of  special  inquiry  are  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most, 
important  factors  in  the  administration  of  the  immigration  law.  To 
them  are  referred  for  decision  all  cases  held  by  the  examining  sur- 
geon because  of  disease  or  mental  or  physical  defects,  and  also  every 
alien  who  may  not  appear  to  the  examining  immigrant  inspector  to 
be  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  land.  In  the  case  of  aliens 
certified  by  the  examining  surgeon  as  being  aflicted  with  a  loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  tuberculosis,  or  pronounced  mental 
defects,  the  board  has  no  alternative  but  to  exclude,  and  from  its 
decision  in  such  cases  there  is  no  appeal.  In  the  case  of  persons 
held  as  contract  laborers  or  because  or  the  likelihood  that  they  may 
become  a  public  charge,  and  in  other  cases,  the  board  exercises  dis- 
cretionary  power  as  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  alien,  in 
which  cases,  however,  there  lies  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Laoor.  The  boards  exercise  a  power  which  if  not 
properly  used  may  result  in  injustice  to  the  immigrant  or,  throug:h 
the  admission  of  undesirable  aliens,  in  harm  to  the  country.  It  is 
im[)ortant.  therefore,  that  these  boards  should  be  composed  of  un- 
prejudiced men  of  ability,  training,  and  good  judgment.  Under  the 
present  law  these  boaras  are  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
immigration  at  the  various  ports,  from  such  of  the  immigrant  officials 
in  the  service  as  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  and  Labor,  shall  from 
time  to  time  designate  as  qualified  to  serve.  At  ports  where  there 
are  fewer  than  three  immigrant  inspectors  other  United  States  offi- 
cials may  be  designated  for  service  on  such  boards. 

All  hearings  before  boards  are  required  to  be  separate  and  apart 
from  the  public,  but  a  complete  permanent  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings, including  all  testimony  produced,  is  kept.  The  decision  of 
any  two  memfers  of  the  board  shall  prevail,  but  either  the  alien,  or 
any  dissenting  member  of  the  board,  may  take  an  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  taking  of  such  appeal 
shall  operate  to  stay  any  action  in  regard  to  final  disposal  of  the 
case  until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  Secretary.  At  all  the 
important  ports  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  are  composed  of  immi- 

?rant  inspectors,  who  generally  are  without  judicial  or  legal  training, 
his,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  selected  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  immigration  at  the  ports  where  they  serve^  tends  to  impair 
the  judicial  character  of  the  board  and  to  influence  its  members  m  a 
greater  or  less  decree  to  reflect  in  their  decisions  the  attitude  of  the 
commissioner  in  determining  the  cases.  The  character  of  their  deci- 
sions is  indicated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  cases  appealed  are  reversed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  whose  decision,  under  the  law,  must  be  based  solely  upon  the 
evidence  adduced  beiore  the  board.  This  record  of  reversals  on 
appeal  suggests  that  their  decisions  which  are  not  reviewed  may  be 
equally  wrong. 
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In  justice  to  the  immigrant,  and  to  the  country  as  well,  the  char- 
acter of  these  boards  should  be  improved.  They  should  be  com- 
gosed  of  men  whose  ability  and  training  fit  them  for  the  judicial 
mctions  performed,  and  tne  provision  compelling  their  hearings  to 
be  separate  and  apart  from  the  public  shoula  be  repealed. 

In  view  of  the  number  and  importance  of  these  appeals  from  the 
boards  of  special  inquiry,  and  tne  amount  of  time  and  labor  de- 
manded of  flie  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  an  additional  assistant  secretary  should  be  authorized  by 
Congress. 

IMMIGRATION   AND  CRIME. 

It  is  impossible  from  existing  data  to  determine  whether  the  immi- 
grant population  in  this  country  is  relatively  more  or  less  criminal 
man  the  native-bom  population.  Statistics  show  that  the  proportion 
of  convictions  for  crimes  according  to  the  population  is  greater  among 
the  foreign-bom  than  among  the  native-bom.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  proportion  of  persons  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  criminal  age  is  greater  among  the  foreign-born  than  among 
natives,  and  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  this  fact  it  appears  that 
criminality,  judged  by  convictions,  is  about  equally  prevalent  in  each 
class.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  propor- 
tion of  unpunished  criminals  is  relatively  greater  among  the  foreign 
or  among  the  native  bom.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  detection 
and  conviction  of  criminals^  especially  for  higher  crimes,  is  more  dif- 
ficult in  the  case  of  the  foreign-born.  Probably  this  is  true  of  certain' 
localities  and  perhaps  generally  true  in  the  caSe  of  certain  nation- 
alities, but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  condition  applies  to  the  foreign- 
bom  element  as  a  whole  in  the  country  at  large.  It  is  possible  that  in 
some  localities  prejudice  a^inst  or  sympathy  for  foreigners  influences 
convictions  or  acquittals.  In  large  cities  a  part  of  the  apparent  crifni- 
nality  of  the  foreign-bom  consists  merely  of  violations  of  ordinances, 
which  are  offenses  only  because  the  persons  who  commit  them  are  not 
naturalized.  Prominent  in  this  class  of  offenses  is  street  peddling 
without  a  license  in  cities  where  such  licenses  are  granted  only  to 
citizens. 

The  proportion  of  the  more  serious  crimes  of  homicide,  black- 
mail, and  robbery,  as  well  as  the  least  serious  offenses,  is  greater 
among  the  foreign-bom.  The  disproportion  in  this  regard  is  due 
principally  to  the  prevalence  of  homicides  and  other  crimes  of  per- 
sonal violence  among  Italians  and  to  the  violation  of  city  ordinances 
previously  mentioned. 

The  United  States  immigration  law  provides  for  the  exclusion  of 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or  who  admit  having  committed 
a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,**  but  notwithstanding  this  a  con- 
siderable number  of  aliens  ox  the  following  classes  succeed  in  entering 
the  United  States: 

1.  Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  abroad  and  have 
served  out  their  sentence. 

2.  Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  by  foreign  courts 
during  their  absence  from  the  place  of  trial,  having  escaped  arrest 
and  fled  the  country. 

«  See  Vol.  II,  p.  732. 
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Besides  these  our  law  does  not  exclude  those  who  are  regarded 
at  home  as  dangerous  or  suspicious  persons  or  probable  criminals. 

There  are  two  fundamental  defects  in  the  law  relative  to  the  immi- 
gration of  criminal  aliens.  In  the  first  place  no  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  securing  a  knowledge  of  the  criminal  record  of  aliens  in 
other  countries,  and  the  inspection  at  United  States  ports  that  is 
largdy  depended  upon  for  the  detection  of  arriving  aliens  of  the 
criminal  class  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  entirely  inadequate  to 
control  the  movement.  As  previously  explained,  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  only  instance  in  which  arriving 
immigrants  bring  with  them  any  written  evidence  as  to  their  moral 
pharacter  at  home. 

The  other  serious,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  inex- 
cusable, defect  is  the  fact  that  aliens  admitted  to  this  country,  unless 
it  appears  that  such  admission  was  in  violation  of  law,  may  pursue 
a  criminal  career  without  danger  of  deportation.  To  deport  an  alien 
of  any  class  is  entirely  within  the  rights  of  any  Government,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  ridding  the  United  States  of  aliens 
who,  within  a  relatively  short  time  after  arrival,  become  criminals. 
It  seems  entirely  reasonable  and  just  that  this  country  should  not 
harbor  dangerous  criminals  of  another  country,  especially  when  their 
residence  in  the  United  States  has  been  so  brief  that  their  tendency  to 
crime  can  not  be  attributed  to  conditions  arising  subsequent  to  their 
entry  into  this  country.  Under  the  Canadian  immigration  law  aliens 
who  become  a  charge  upon  the  public,  by  reason  of  crime  or  any  other 
cause,  within  three  years  after  their  arrival  may  be,  and  in  consid- 
erable numbers  are,  deported  to  the  countries  whence  they  came. 
Under  the  British  aliens  act  the  right  to  deport  criminals  is  exercised, 
and  the  Commission  emphatically  believes  that  the  same  principle 
should  be  applied  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
practice  of  deportation  should  be  sufficiently  extended  to  include 
minor  offenses,  nor  that  the  period  of  time  within  which  deporta- 
tion could  be  made  should  be  longer  than  the  period  required  for 
naturalization. 

immigrahon  and  the  public  health. 

The  effective  administration  of  the  present  immigration  law  insures 
the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  physically  healthy  immigrants, 
so  that  there  is  no  adequate  cause  for  concern  in  this  regard.  wTiile 
it  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  present-day  immigration  is  drawn 
from  countries  where  certain  dangerous  and  loathsome  contagious 
diseases  are  prevalent  among  the  immigrating  classes,  the  medical 
inspection  conducted  by  the  steamship  companies  at  foreign  ports 
of  embarkation  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  prevents  the  coming  to  this 
country  of  great  numbers  of  diseased  aliens,  and  the  inspection  here 
by  officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  effectively  supplements  the  examination  abroad. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  are  introduced,  and  to  a  limited  extent  spread,  in  this  country 
because  of  immigration,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  serious  alarm  in 
this  regard.  From  investigations  of  the  Commission  in  industrial 
localities  and  from  other  investigations  that  have  been  made  it  seems 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  vene- 
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real  diseases  are  admitted  to  this  country  and  that  such  diseases 
have  been  spread  in  many  communities  as  a  result  of  immigration. 
It  is  difficult  always  to  detect  the  existence  of  such  diseases  by  means 
of  a  medical  inspection  as  it  is  now  conducted  at  United  States  ports, 
and  it  would  seem  impracticable  to  make  the  medical  examination 
more  thorough  in  this  regard  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  Commission  included  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation  the 
study  of  cases  admitted  to  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  in  New  York 
City.*  These  hospitals  are  public  charitable  institutions,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  are  treated  there  to  warrant  some  conclu- 
sions relative  to  the  existence  of  disease  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  foreign-bom.  While  it  appears  that  a  considerable  number  of 
inmiigrants  are  treated  at  these  hospitals  for  various  causes  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  after  their  admission  to  the  United  States, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  is  sufficiently  large  or  the  diseases 
for  which  they  are  treated  are  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  diseased  persons  are  being  admitted  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  A  study  of  these  cases,  however,  permits  an  interesting 
and  significant  comparison  between  inmiigrants  of  the  old  and  the 
new  class  with  regard  to  alcoholism.  Of  the  23,758  cases  trea*ted  at 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Com- 
mission's inquiry,  25.5  per  cent  of  the  native-born  and  18.2  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-born  persons  involved  were  treated  for  alcoholism. 
Among  the  foreiffn-born  this  treatment  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  races  of  old  immigration,  such  as  the  Irish,  Scotch,  English, 
and  Germans,  while  relatively  very  few  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans were  treated  for  that  cause.  A  striking  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  immigration  in  this  regard  was  also  apparent  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  many  industrial  communities  included  m  the 
Commission's  general  investigation.  Some  complaint  was  made  that 
drunkenness  interfered  with  the  industrial  efficiency  of  some  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans,  but  these  cases  were  comparatively  rare. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  PAUPERISM. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  unregulated  immigration  pauperism  among 
newly  admitted  immigrants  was  one  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  the 
problem.  In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States  which 
received  immigrants  in  large  numbers  the  care  of  those  who  either 
were  paupers  on  arrival  or  became  paupers  soon  afterwards  so 
taxed  the  public  resources  that  various  attempts  were  made  to  levy  a 
duty  on  arriving  immigrants  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  large 
number  of  those  who  became  charges  upon  the  public.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  some  cases  a  considerable  part  of  the  immigrants  arriving  on 
a  ship  would  be  so  destitute  of  means  of  support  that  it  was  necessary 
to  transport  them  immediately  to  almshouses,  and  the  earlier  poor- 
house  records  show  that  there  were  constantly  being  cared  for  large 
numbers  of  newly  arrived  foreign-bom.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, pauperism  among  newly  amnitted  immigrants  is  relatively  at  a 
minimum,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  immigration  law  pro- 
vides for  the  admission  only  of  the  able-bodied,  or  dependents  wnose 
support  by  relatives  is  assured. 

«  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  25a-290. 
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The  number  of  those  admitted  who  receive  assistance  from  organ- 
ized charity  in  cities  is  relatively  small.  In  the  Commission's  inves- 
tigation,«  which  covered  the  activities  of  the  associated  charities  in  43 
cities,  including  practically  all  the  larger  immigrant  centers  except 
New  York,  it  was  found  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  repre- 
sented immigrants  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  three  years 
or  under,  while  nearly  half  of  all  the  foreign-born  cases  were  those 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  more.  This 
investigation  was  conducted  during  the  winter  of  1908-9  before 
industrial  activities  had  been  fully  resumed  following  the  financial 
depression  of  1907-8,  and  this  inquiry  showed  that  the  recent  immi- 
grants, even  in  cities  in  times  of  relative  industrial  inactivity,  did  not 
seek  charitable  assistance  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Undoubt- 
edly conditions  would  have  been  otherwise  had  it  not  been  for  the 
large  outward  movement  of  recent  immigrants  following  the  depres- 
sion, but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  those  who  remained 
were  for  the  most  part  self-supporting. 

CONGESTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  IN  CITEES. 

Of  late  years  the  general  impression  that  owing  to  immigration  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  large  cities  are  greatly  overcrowded  and  that 
in  consequence  the  living  conditions  are  insanitary  and  even  degrad- 
ing, has  been  so  prevalent  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  a  very 
thorough  investigation  of  this  question.  In  consequence,  in  seven 
cities — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  Clevelandj  Buffalo, 
Milwaukee — a  very  careful  study  was  made  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  inhabited  by  immigrants 
of  various  races.  As  was  to  be  expected,  many  extremely  pitiful 
cases  of  poverty  and  overcrowding  were  found,  at  times  six  or  even 
more  people  sleeping  in  one  small  room,  sometimes  without  light  or 
direct  access  by  window  or  door  to  the  open  air.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  average  conditions  were  founa  materially  better  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  in  a 
^Teat  city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  with  those  in  some  of  the  smaller 
industrial  centers,  such  as  mining  or  manufacturing  towns,  shows 
that  average  conditions  as  respects  overcrowding  are  very  materially 
worse  in  some  of  the  small  industrial  towns  than  in  the  large  cities. 
For  example,  the  per  cent  of  households  having  six  or  more  persons 
per  sleeping  room  of  the  race  which  showed  the  worst  conditions  in 
these  large  cities  was  only  5.2,  whereas  in  the  industrial  centers 
studied  in  several  cases  the  proportion  was  higher  than  this  and  in 
the  case  of  one  race  as  high  as  9.5  per  cent.* 

Moreover,  in  the  large  cities  the  population  changes  much  more  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  thought.  New  immigrants  are  attracted 
to  these  poorer  residential  Quarters  by  the  presence  of  friends  or 
relatives  and  the  necessity  of  securing  living  quarters  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  but  as  their  economic  status  improves  after  living  in 
this  country  for  some  time,  they  very  generally  move  to  better  sur- 
roundings. The  undesirable  districts  of  the  cities  that  are  now  in-" 
habited  largely  by  recent  immigrants  were  formerly  populated  by 
persons  of  uie  earlier  immigrant  races.    Few  of  these  are  now  found 

»  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  87-157.  *  See  pp.  435  and  746. 
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there,  and  these  remnants  ordinarily  represent  the  economic  fail- 
ures— ^the  derelicts — among  a  generation  of  immigrants  which,  for 
the  most  part,  has  moved  to  better  surroundings. 

In  many  instances,  too,  where  deplorable  conditions  were  found 
they  were  due  in  part,  at  any  rate,  to  circumstances  over  which  the 
inhabitants  have  kttle  direct  control,  such  as  a  poor  water  supply  or 
insanitary  drainage — ^matters  that  should  be  attended  to  by  the  city 
authorities. 

While  instances  of  extreme  imcleanliness  were  found,  the  care  of 
the  households  as  regards  cleanliness  and  an  attempt  to  live  under 
proper  conditions  was  usually  found  unexpectedly  good,  about  five- 
sixths  of  all  the  families  visited  in  the  poorer  quarters  oi  these  large 
cities  keeping  their  homes  in  reasonably  good  or  fair  condition. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  various  races,  owing  presum- 
ably to  their  differing  environments  in  Europe,  differ  somewhat  as 
re^rds  overcrowding  and  the  care  of  their  apartments,  but  the 
dinerences  are  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  reports 
seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  overcrowding  is  a 
desire  of  the  families  to  keep  well  within  their  income  or  to  save 
money,  even  at  the  expense  of  serious  discomfort  for  the  present,  in 
order  that  they  may  better  their  condition  in  the  future.  The  worst 
conditions  were  found  among  those  who  live  in  boarding  groups, 
largely  unmarried  men,  whose  purpose  in  the  main  is  to  save  money 
in  order  that  they  may  send  it  oack  to  their  home  country  or  return 
thither  themselves  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  secured. 

Although,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  average  conditions  are  dis- 
tinctly better  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  bad  conditions  still  pre- 
vail to  such  an  extent  that  the  city  authorities,  as  weU  as  landlords 
and  philanthropic  people,  have  rich  opportunities  of  improving  them. 
It  should  not  be  n>rgotten  that  the  oad  conditions  can  not  be  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  people  that  live  on  a  square  acre,  but  rather 
by  tiie  niunber  of  people  per  room  and  per  sleeping  room,  by  the 
amount  of  air  space,  the  opportunities  for  light  and  ventilation,  and 
the  care  that  is  taken  of  the  rooms.  Conditions  in  New  York,  where 
the  largest  number  of  people  live  per  acre,  were  found,  generally 
speakms:,  distinctly  better  tlian  in  some  of  the  other  cities  ^ere  less 
care  had  been  taken  to  pass  or  enforce  proper  laws  and  ordinances. 

IMMIGRANTS   IN    MANUFACTURING   AND   MINING. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  immi- 
grants of  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  entered  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  industries  of  the  eastern  and  middle  western  States,  ^ 

mostly  in  tne  capacity  of  unskilled  laborers.  There  is  no  basic  in- 
dustry in  which  they  are  not  largely  represented  and  in  many  cases 
they  conipose  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons , 
employea  in  sudi  industries.  Coincident  with  the  advent  of  these 
millions  of  unskilled  laborers  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  ex- 
DMision  of  the  industries  in  which  they  have  been  employed. 
Whether  this  great  immigration  movement  was  caused  by  the  in- 
dustrial development  or  whether  the  fact  that  a  practically  unlimited 
and  available  supply  of  cheap  labor  existed  in  Europe  was  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  industries,  can  not 
well  be  demonstrated.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  this  regard 
it  is  certain  that  southern  .and  eastern  European  immigrants  have 
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almost  completely  monopolized  unskilled  labor  activities  in  many  of 
the  more  important  industries.  This  phase  of  the  industrial  situa- 
tion was  made  the  most  important  and  exhaustive  feature  of  the 
Commission's  investigation,  and  the  results  show  that  while  the 
competition  of  these  immigrants  has  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
highly  skilled  trades,  nevertheless,  through  lack  of  industrial  pro- 
gress and  by  reason  of  large  and  constant  reinforcement  from  abroad, 
it  has  kept  conditions  in  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  occupations 
from  advancing. 

Several  elements  peculiar  to  the  new  immigrants  contributed  to 
this  result.  The  aliens  came  from  countries  where  low  economic  condi- 
tions prevailed  and  where  conditions  of  labor  were  bad.  They  were 
content  to  accept  wages  and  conditions  which  the  native  American 
and  immigrants  of  the  older  class  had  come  to  regard  as  unsatisfac- 
tory. They  were  not,  as  a  rule,  en^ged  at  lower  wages  than  had- 
been  paid  to  the  older  workmen  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  but  their 
presence  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  prevented  progress  among 
the  older  wage-earning  class,  and  as  a  result  that  class  of  employees 
was  gradually  displaced.  An  instance  of  this  displacement  is  shown 
in  the  experfence  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tnis  section  of  the  bituminous  field  was  the  one  first  entered 
by  the  new  immigrants,  and  the  displacement  of  the  old  workers  was 
soon  under  way.  Some  of  them  entered  other  occupations  and  many 
of  them  migrated  to  the  coal  fields  of  the  Middle  West.  Later  these 
fields  also  were  invaded  by  the  new  immigrants,  and  large  numbers 
of  the  old  workers  again  migrated  to  the  mines  of  the  Southwest, 
where  they  still  predominate.  The  effect  of  the  new  immigration  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  fields,  where  the  average 
wage  of  the  bituminous  coal  worker  is  42  cents  a  day  below  the  aver- 
age wage  in  the  Middle  West  and  Southwest.®  Incidentally,  hours  of 
lalor  are  longer  and  general  working  conditions  poorer  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania mines  than  elsewhere.  Another  characteristic  of  the  new 
immigrants  contributed  to  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
the  impossibility  of  successfully  organizing  them  into  labor  unions. 
Several  attempte  at  organization  were  made,  but  the  constant  influx 
of  immigrants  to  whom  prevailing  conditions  seemed  unusually  favor- 
able contributed  to  the  failure  to  organize.  A  similar  situation  has 
prevailed  in  other  great  industries. 

Like  most  of  the  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
those  who  entered  the  leading  industries  were  largely  single  men  or 
married  men  unaccompanied  by  their  families.  There  is,  or  course,  in 
practically  all  industrial  communities  a  large  number  of  families  of  the 
various  races,  but  the  majority  of  the  employees  are  men  without  fam- 
ilies here  and  whose  standard  of  living  is  so  far  below  that  of  the 
native  American  or  older  immigrant  workman  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  latter  to  successfully  compete  with  them.  They  usually  live  in 
cooperative  groups  and  crowd  together.  Consequently,  they  are 
able  to  save  a  great  part  of  their  earnings,  much  of  which  is  sent 
or  carried  abroad.  M!oreover,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part 
of  these  unaccofnpanied  men  to  return  to  their  native  countries  after 
a  few  years  of  labor  here.  These  groups  have  little  contact  with 
American  life,  learn  little  of  American  institutions,  and  aside  from 

«  See  p.  534. 
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the  wages  earned  profit  little  by  their  stay  in  this  country.  During 
their  early  years  in  the  United  States  they  usually  rely  for  assistance 
and  advice  on  some  member  of  their  race,  f  reauently  a  saloon  keeper 
or  grocer,  and  almost  always  a  steamship  ticket  agent  and  '^  immi- 
grant banker,"  who,  because  of  superior  intelligence  and  better 
knowledge  of  American  ways,  commands  their  confidence.  Usually 
after  a  longer  residence  they  become  more  self-reliant,  but  their 
progress  towaM  assimilation  is  generally  slow.  Immigrant  families 
m  the  industrial  centers  are  more  permanent  and  usually  exhibit  a 
stronger  tendency  toward  advancement,  although,  in  most  cases,  it 
is  a  long  time  before  they  even  approach  the  ordinary  standard  of 
the  American  or  the  older  immigrant  families  in  the  same  grade  of 
occupation.  This  description,  of  course,  is  not  universafly  true, 
but  it  fairly  represents  a  great  part  of  the  recent  immigrant  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Their  numbers  are  so  great  and  the 
influx  is  so  continuous  that  even  with  the  remarkable  expansion  of 
industry  during  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  created  an  over 
supply  of  unskilled  labor,  and  in  some  of  the  industries  this  is  re- 
flected in  a  curtailed  number  of  working  days  and  a  consequent 
yearly  income  among  the  unskilled  workers  which  is  very  much  less 
than  IS  indicated  by  the  daily  wage  rates  paid;*  and  while  it  may  not 
have  lowered  in  a  marked  dcCTee  the  American  standard  of  living,  it 
has  introduced  a  lower  standard  which  has  become  prevalent  in  the 
unskilled  industry  at  large. 

RECENT   IMMIGRANTS   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  21.7  per  cent  of  all  foreign-bom 
male  breadwinners  in  the  United  States  were  en^ged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  but  the  great  majority  of  these  were  oi  the  old  immigration 
races.  Up  to  that  time  comparatively  few  of  the  immigrants  from 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe  had  gone  on  the  land,  and,  while 
during  the  past  ten  years  some  of  the  races  have  shown  a  tendency 
in  that  direction,  the  proportion  is  still  small.  Among  the  races  of 
recent  immigration  wnich  havie  shown  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
tendency  toward  agriculture  in  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  the  Italians  and  Poles,  while  several  Hebrew  agricultural  colonies 
have  been  established.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Italians  are 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  South- 
west, where,  as  a  rule,  they  have  established  communities,  and  on 
the  whole  have  made  good  progress.  In  the  East  many  have  engaged 
in  truck  gardening  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largest  cities,  while  m  the 
South  and  Southwest  they  have .  entered  fruit  and  berry  raising 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  general  farming.  The  Poles  have  gone  into 
general  agriculture  in  many  parts  of  the  East  and  Middle  West, 
while  the  Hebrews  are,  as  a  rule,  located  in  the  more  populous 
States  and  usually  near  large  cities.  The  small  number  of  Hebrews 
who  have  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  have  not  been  conspicu- 
ously successTul,  although  in  some  localities  they  have  made  fair 
progress.  The  Polish  farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  succeeded,  particularly 
in  some  of  the  eastern  localities  where  they  have  purchased  worn-out 
lands   and  succeeded   in  making  them  productive  and  profitable. 

«  See  tables  on  pp.  371  and  407-408. 
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The  Italians  usually  have  been  successful  in  general  farming  and 
especially  so  in  truck  gardening  and  small  f armmg  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities. 

While  encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  the  experiences  of  the 
past  few  ^ears,  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  of  the  new  immigration 
IS  toward  industrial  and  city  pursuits  rather  than  toward  agriculture. 

0 

ABTIFICIAL  DISTBIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  making  the  larger  cities  and  industrial  commimities  their  place 
of  residence,  aliens  composing  the  new  immigration  movement  nave 
continued  to  follow  a  tendency  which  originated  with  the  advent  of 
such  immigrants  in  considerable  numbers.  This  may  be  ascribed  to 
various  reasons.  A  large  part  of  the  immigrants  were  agricultural 
laborers  at  home,  and  their  immigration  is  due  to  a  desire  to  escape 
the  low  economic  conditions  which  attend  agricultural  pursuits  m 
the  countries  from  which  they  come.  With  no  knowledge  of  other 
conditions  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  thej  should  seek  another 
line  of  activity  in  this  country.  The  destination  of  these  immigrants 
in  the  United  States  on  arrival  is  controlled  by  the  fact  that  they 
almost  invariably  join  relatives  or  friends,  and  few  of  these,  even 
among  earlier  immigrants  of  the  class,  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Remaining  in  the  cities  and  industrial  centers  they  follow 
a  general  tendency  of  the  times.  The  law  of  1907  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  division  of  information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, the  intent  being  that  the  division  should  disseminate  among 
admitted  immigrants  information  relative  to  opportunities  for  se^ 
tiers  in  sections  of  the  country  apart  from  cities  and  purely  indus- 
trial centers.  It  was  hoped  that  the  division  could  devise  means  of 
inaugurating  a  movement  among  immigrants  which  would  eventually 
result  in  their  more  equitable  distribution.  The  apparent  result,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  being  fulfilled. 
As  conducted,  the  work  of  the  mvision  appears  to  be  essentially  that 
of  an  employment  agency  whose  chief  junction  is  supplying  indi- 
viduals to  meet  individual  demands  for  labor  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. It  does  not  appear  that  persons  thus  distributed  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  distributed  with  the  purpose  that  they  would  become  per- 
manent settlers  in  the  districts  to  which  they  went,  but  rather  that  a 
more  or  less  temporary  need  of  the  employer  and  employee  was  sup- 
plied through  this  agency. 

No  satisfactory  or  permanent  distribution  of  immigrants  can  be 
effected  through  any  federal  employment  system,  no  matter  how 
widespread,  because  the  individual  will  seek  such  social  and  economic 
conditions  as  best  suit  him,  no  matter  where  sent.  What  is  needed 
is  a  division  of  information  which  will  cooperate  with  States  de- 
siring immigrant  settlers.  Information  concerning  the  opportunities 
for  settlement  should  then  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  immigrants 
in  industrial  centers  who  have  been  here  for  some  time  and  who 
might  thus  be  induced  to  invest  their  savings  in  this  country  and 
become  permanent  agricultural  settlers.  Such  a  division  might  also 
secure  and  furnish  to  all  laborers  alike  information  showing  oppor- 
tunities for  permanent  employment  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
together  witn  the  economic  conditions  in  such  places. 
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JAPANESE  AND  OTHER  IMMIGBANT8  OK  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

The  immigration  situation  on  the  Pacific  slope  differs  materially 
from  that  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Because  of 
the  geographical  location  there  has  been  no  large  movement  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants  to  the  coast  States.  Oriental  immigration,  how- 
ever, was  early  attracted  to  California,  and  the  coming  of  the  Chinese 
was  soon  followed  by  a  determined  opposition  to  the  immigration  of 
that  race,  and  this  opposition  has  continued  unabated. 

In  1882  a  law  excluding  Chinese  of  the  laboring  classes  was  enacted,® 
and  such  exclusion  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  various 
laws  have  resulted  in  a  steady  decrease  of  the  Chinese  population 
until  the  immigration  of  that  race  is  no  longer  a  problem  of  present 
importance.  !m  later  years  Japanese  immigration  assumed  con- 
siderable proportions,  but  through  a  provision  of  the  immigration 
law  of  1907*  and  by  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Japan  ^  this 
movement  has  been  checked,  and  during  the  past  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  leaving  lie  country  has  exceeded  the  number  ad- 
mitted. Kecently  a  relatively  small  number  of  East  Indians  have 
immigrated  to  the  coast  States,  and  while  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  exclusion  of  this  race  their  coining  has  been  discouraged  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Though  sentiment  is  divided  in  the  matter  of 
Asiatic  immigration,  the  people  of  the  coast  States  as  a  whole  are 
opposed  to  such  immigration,  and  the  force  and  validity  of  their 
ob  ections  are  recognized. 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  Western  division  immigration  from 
Mexico  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  situation,  the  in/mi- 
gration of  that  race  corresponding  somewhat  to  some  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  European  races  coming  to  the  eastern  States.  This 
resemblance  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  as  a  rule  do  not  come  as 
settlers,  but  as  a  transient  and  migratory  unskilled  labor  supply. 
Their  presence,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  Japanese^  is  reflectea  m 
the  rather  low  economic  conditions  which  exist  in  mining,  railroad 
labor,  and  some  other  activities.  The  Japanese  are  now  an  important 
factor  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries  in  California 
and  other  States,  and  also  in  the  fish  canneries  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  in  the  city  trades.  The  East  Indian  has  not  yet  come 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  an  important  factor,  but  the  comparatively 
few  who  have  been  admitted  have  been  utilized  as  common  laborers 
in  various  industries.  One-eighth  of  the  total  population  and  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  foreign-born  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  natives 
of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  while  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  from  southern  and  eastern  European  countries.  The 
European  peoples  are  well  distributed  geographically  and  indus- 
trially, and  they  have  aided  materially  in  developing  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  fruit  and  wine  growing  peculiar  to  the  coast  States,  and 
especially  California.    There  is  a  general  demand  for  more  Euro- 

{>eans,  both  as  settlers  on  the  land  and  as  agricultural  and  other 
aborers.  It  is  anticipated  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  direct  steamship  communication  with  Europe  will  result  in  an 
increase  of  direct  European  immigration  to  the  coast. 

•  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  785-788. 

»  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  732  and  757-768. 

«  See  Vol.  II,  p.  584. 
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ASSIMILATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  and  still  more  difficult  to  correctly  naeasure 
the  tendency  of  newer  immigrant  races  toward  Americanization,  or 
assimilation  into  the  body  of  the  American  people.  If,  however,  the 
tendency  to  acquire  citizenship,  to  learn  the  English  language,  and 
to  abandon  native  customs  and  standards  of  living  may  be  considered 
as  factors,,  it  is  found  that  many  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  are 
backward  in  this  regard,  while  some  others  have  made  excellent 
progress.  The  absence  of  family  life,  which  is  so  conspicuous  among 
many  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  in  the  United  States,  is 
undoubtedly  the  influence  which  most  effectively  retards  assimila- 
tion. The  great  majority  of  some  of  these  races  are  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  single  men  or  men  whose  wives  and  families  are 
in  their  native  country.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  men  of  this  class 
in  industrial  communities  to  live  in  boarding  or  rooming  groups,  and 
as  they  are  also  usually  associated  with  each  other  in  their  work  they 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  Americans,  and  consequently  have  little 
or  no  incentive  to  learn  the  English  language,  become  acquainted 
with  American  institutions,  or  adopt  American  standards.  In  the 
case  of  families,  however,  the  process  of  assimilation  is  usually  much 
more  rapid.  The  families  as  a  rule  live  in  much  more  wholesome  sur- 
roundings, and  are  rea<;hed  by  more  of  the  agencies  which  promote 
assimilation.  The  most  potent  influence  in  promoting  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  family  is  the  children,  who,  through  contact  with  Ameri- 
can life  in  the  schools,  almost  invariably  act  as  the  unconscious  agents 
in  the  uplift  of  their  parents.  Moreover,  as  the  children  grow  older 
and  become  wa^  earners,  they  usually  enter  some  higher  occupation 
than  that  of  their  fathers,  and  in  such  cases  the  Americanizing  influ- 
ence upon  their  parents  continues  until  frequently  the  whole  family 
is  gradually  led  away  from  the  old  surroundings  and  old  standards 
into  those  more  nearly  American.  This  influence  of  the  children  is 
potent  among  immigrants  in  the  great  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller 
industrial  centers. 

Among  the  new  immigration  as  a  whole  the  tendency  to  become 
naturalized  citizens,  even  among  those  who  have  been  here  five  years 
or  more,  is  not  great,  although  much  more  pronounced  in  some  races 
than  in  others.  This  result  is  influenced  by  language  considerations 
and  by  the  fact  that  naturalization  is  accomplished  with  greater 
difficulty  than  formerly,  as  the  requirements  are  higher  and  expense 
greater,  and  that  adequate  facilities  are  not  in  all  cases  provided. 
Another  reason  is  that  many  do  not  regard  their  stay  here  as  per- 
manent. 

In  recent  years  the  work  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  assisting 
in  the  assimilation  of  recent  immigrants  has  been  inaugurated  on  a 
large  scale  by  various  religious  and  civic  organizations.  Until 
recently  a  great  part  of  the  efforts  of  this  nature  was  carried  on  by 
organizations  of  the  various  races  or  peoples,  but  now  the  movement 
has  been  joined  by  organizations  composed  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
In  general  this  propaganda  is  in  the  main  divorced  from  any  sem- 
blance of  proselyting  and  is  confined  to  practical  efforts  calculated 
to  promote  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  immigrant.  Most 
of  the  societies  lay  particular  stress  upon  influencing  the  immigrant 
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to  become  acquainted  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship  and  civilization.  Teaching  the  English  language  and  the 
primary  branches  of  learning  is  a  prominent  feature  in  most  of  this 
work.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Federal  Government  can  directly 
assist  in  this  work,  but  where  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
mote the  activities  of  these  organizations. 

CHILDREK  OF   IMMIGRANTS  IN   SCHOOLS. 

A  census  of  2,036,376  pupils  in  schools  in  37  cities'^  shows  that 
847,423,  or  41.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  children  of  native-born 
fathers,  and  1.188,953,  or  68.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  children  of 
foreign-bom  lathers — that  is  to  say,  both  native-bom  and  foreign- 
bom  children  whose  fathers  were  bom  abroad.  Of  the  1,815,217 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  37  cities,  42.2  per  cent  were  children 
of  native-born  fathers,  and  57.8  per  cent  were  children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers.  Of  the  221,159  pupils  in  the  parochial  schools  of  24 
cities,  36.6  per  cent  were  children  of  native-bom  fathers,  and  63.6 
per  cent  were  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers.  The  study  covers 
practically  all  of  the  large  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  a 
number  of  smaller  cities  whose  population  includes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  foreign-bom  persons. 

Several  cities  have  particularly  large  proportions  of  children  of 
foreijgn-born  fathers  among  the  public-school  pupils.  These  cities 
are  Chelsea,  Mass.,  74.1  per  cent,  Duluth,  Minn.,  74.1  per  cent,  and 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  71.6  per  cent.  In  New  Orleans  only  18.1  per  cent 
of  the  public-school  pupils  are  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers. 

The  proportion  or  public-school  pupils  in  the  high  school  is  9.1 
per  cent  for  the  children  of  native-born  white  fathers,  and  only  4.7 
per  cent  for  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  although  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  pupils  of  two  foreign  races — ^the  Canadian  (other 
than  French)  and  the  Scotch — than  of  the  native-bom  white  are  in 
the  high  school.  Of  the  pupils  who  are  children  of  foreign-bom 
fathers,  three  races — ^the  ^Portuguese,  Slovak,  and  South  Italian — 
show  less  than  1  per  cent  in  the  high  school. 

Among  pupils  of  some  of  the  immigrant  races  the  proportion  of 
children  older  than  the  normal  age  for  their  grade  is  less  than  the 
proportion  among  pupils  who  are  children  of  native-bom  white 
fathers^  but  among  several  of  the  races  of  recent  immigration  a  much 
larger  proportion  are  older  than  the  normal  age  for  their  grade. 

Among  the  non-English-speaking  races  a  much  greater  proportion 
are  retarded  of  children  in  homes  where  English  is  not  spoken  than 
of  children  in  homes  where  English  has  been  adopted  as  the  language 
commonly  used  by  the  family. 

CHANGES  IN  BODILY  FORM  OP  DESCENDANTS  OP  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  question  of  the  assimilation  of  immigrants  under  American 
conditions  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  vital,  and  it  has  been  much 
discussed,  but  heretofore  with  little  accurate  information.  Speaking 
from  general  personal  observation,  people  have  thought  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  existing  educational,  social,  and  political  con- 

•  See  Vol.  II,  pp:  1-86. 
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ditions  the  immigrants  gradually  change  their  habits  of  life  and 
their  ways  of  thinking,  and  thus  become  Americans.  Little  or  no 
thought  has  been  ffiven  to  the  possible  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the 
physical  type  of  the  descendants  of  immigrants.  It  was  su^ested  to 
the  CcHnmission  that  if  measurements  of  the  bodies  of  European 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  at  different  ages  and  under 
different  circumstances  could  be  made  in  a  careful  way  by  scien- 
tific anthropometrists,  valuable  results  might  be  reached.  One  of 
the  best  experts  on  this  subject,  Prof.  Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, was  invited  to  direct  the  investigation  and  was  put  in  general 
charge.  Although  the  investigation  has  been  carried  on  only  in  New 
York  City  and  its  inmiediate  vicinity  and  with  only  a  few  races,  the 
results,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Boas,  are  much  more  far-reaching 
than  was  anticipated.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
indicate  a  discovery  in  anthropological  science  that  is  fundamental  in 
importance.  The  report  indicates  that  the  descendant  of  the  Euro- 
pean immi^ant  changes  his  type  even  in  the  first  generation  almost 
entirely,  children  bom  not  more  than  a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  immigrant  parents  in  America  developing  in  such  a  way  that  they 
differ  in  type  essentially  from  their  foreign-bom  parents.  These 
differences  seem  to  develop  during  the  earliest  childhood  and  persist 
throughout  life.  It  seems  that  every  part  of  the  bodj  is  influenced 
in  this  way,  and  that  even  the  form  of  the  head,  which  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  permanent  hereditary  features,  un- 
de£goes  considerable  change. 

Tne  importance  of  this  entirely  unexpected  result  lies  in  the  fact 
that  even  those  characteristics  which  modern  science  has  led  us  to 
consider  as  most  stable  seem  to  be  subject  to  thorough  changes  under 
the  new  environment,  which  would  indicate  that  even  racial  physical 
characteristics  do  not  survive  under  the  new  social  and  climatic  en- 
vironment of  America.  The  investigation  has  awakened  the  liveliest 
interest  in  scientific  circles  here  and  abroad,  and  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance  the  Commission  expresses  strongly  the  hope  that 
by  either  private  or  public  means  the  work  may  be  continued. 


BSGOMMEHDATIOVS. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  the  Commission  is  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  in  framing  legislation  emphasis  should  be  laid 
upon  the  following  principles : 

1.  While  the  American  people,  as  in  the  past,  welcome  the  op- 
pressed of  other  lands,  care  should  be  taken  that  immigration  be  such 

^    both  in  quality  and  quantity  as  not  to  make  too  difficult  the  process 
of  assimilation. 

2.  Since  the  existing  law  and  further  special  legislation  recom- 
mended in  this  report  deal  with  the  physically  and  morally  unfit, 
further  general  legislation  concerning  the  admission  of  aliens  should 
be  based  primarily  upon  economic  or  ousiness  considerations  touching 
the  prosperity  and  economic  well-bein^  of  our  people. 

3.  The  measure  of  the  rational,  healthjr  development  of  a  country 
is  not  the  extent  of  its  investment  of  capital,  its  output  of  products, 
or  its  exports  and  imports,  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  economic 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  citizen  dependent  upon  employment  for 
his  material,  mental,  and  moral  development. 

4.  The  development  of  business  may  be  brought  about  by  means 
which  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the  wage  earners.  A  slow 
expansion  of  industry  which  would  permit  the  adaptation  and 
assimilation  of  the  incoming  labor  supply  is  preferable  to  a  very 
rapid  industrial  expansion  which  results  in  the  immigration  of 
laborers  of  low  standards  and  efficiency,  who  imperil  the  American 
standard  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. 

The  Commission  agrees  that: 

1.  To  protect  the  TJnited  States  more  effectively  against  the  immi- 
gration of  criminal  and  certain  other  debarred  classes — 

(a)  Aliens  convicted  of  serious  crimes  within  a  period  of  five  years 
after  admission  should  be  deported  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  House  bill  20980,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session. 

(b)  Under  the  provisions  of  section  39  of  the  immigration  act  of 
February  20,  1907,®  the  President  should  appoint  commissioners  to 
make  arrangements  with  such  countries  as  have  adequate  police 
reccNrds  to  supply  emigrants  with  copies  of  such  records,  and  that 
thereafter  immigrants  from  such  countries  should  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  only  upon  the  production  of  proper  certificates  show- 
ing an  absence  of  convictions  for  excludable  crimes. 

(c)  So  far  as  practicable  the  immigration  laws  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  be  made  applicable  to  alien  seamen. 

(d)  Any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within  three  ^ears  after 
his  arrival  in  this  country  should  be  subject  to  deportation  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

«  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  742  and  748. 
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2.  Sufficient  appropriation  should  be  regularly  made  to  enforce 
vigorouslj^  the  provisions  of  the  laws  previously  recommended  by  the 
Conmiission  and  enacted  by  Congress  regarding  the  importation  of 
women  for  immoral  purposes. 

3.  As  the  new  statute  relative  to  steerage  conditions  ®  took  effect  so 
recently  as  January  1,  1909,  and  as  the  most  modern  steerage  fuUv 
complies  with  all  that  is  demanded  under  the  law,  the  Commission's 
only  recommendation  in  this  connection  is  that  a  statute  be  immedi- 
ately enacted  providing  for  the  placing  of  Government  officials,  both 
men  and  women,  on  vessels  carrying  third-class  or  steerage  passen- 
gers for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  protection  of  the  immi- 
grant. The  system  inaugurated  by  the  Commission  of  sending  in- 
vestigators in  the  steerage  in  the  guise  of  immigrants  should  be  con- 
tinued at  intervals  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

4.  To  strengthen  the  certainty  of  just  and  humane  decisions  of 
doubtful  cases  at  ports  of  entry  it  is  recommended — 

That  section  25  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907  *  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  boards  of  special  inquiry  should  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  that  they  should  be  composed  of 
men  whose  ability  and  training  qualify  them  for  the  performance  of 
judicial  functions;  that  the  provisions  compelling  their  hearings  to 
De  separate  and  apart  from  the  public  should  be  repealed,  and  that 
the  office  of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  assist  in  reviewing  such  appeals  be  created. 

6.  To  protect  the  immigrant  against  exploitation;  to  discourage 
sending  savings  abroad ;  to  encourage  permanent  residence  and  natu- 
ralization; and  to  secure  better  distribution  of  alien  immigrants 
throughout  the  country — 

(a)  The  States  should  enact  laws  strictly  regulating  immigrant 
banks. 

(h)  Proper  State  legislation  should  be  enacted  for  the  regulation 
of  employment  agencies. 

(c)  Since  numerous  aliens  make  it  their  business  to  keep  immigrants 
from  influences  that  may  tend  toward  their  assimilation  and  naturali- 
zation as  American  citizens  with  the  purpose  of  using  their  funds,  and 
of  encouraging  investment  of  their  savings  abroad  and  their  return  to 
their  home  land,  aliens  who  attempt  to  persuade  immigrants  not  to 
become  American  citizens  should  be  made  subject  to  deportation. 

(d)  Since  the  distribution  of  the  thrifty  immigrant  to  sections  of 
the  country  where  he  may  secure  a  permanent  residence  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  especially  where  he  may  invest  his  savings  in  farms 
or  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  most  desirable,  the  Division  of 
Information,  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  cooperate  with  States  desiring  immigrant 
settlers;  and  information  concerning  the  opportunities  for  settlement 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  immigrants  in  industrial  centers 
who  have  been  here  for  some  time  and  who  might  be  thus  induced  to 
invest  their  savings  in  this  country  and  become  permanent  agri- 
cultural settlers.  The  division  might  also  secure  and  furnish  to  all 
laborers  alike  information  showing  opportunities  for  permanent 
employment  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
economic  conditions  in  such  places. 

«  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  598  and  599.  *  See  Vol.  II,  p.  740. 
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6.  One  of  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  1907  reads  as 
follows : 

And  provided  further,  That  skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind 
unemployed  can  not  be  found  In  this  country. 

Instances  occasionally  arise,  especially  in  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  in  the  United  States,  where  labor  of  the  kind  desired,  un- 
employed, can  not  be  found  in  this  country  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  import  such  labor.  Under  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  has  no  authority  to  determine  the  (]^uestion  of  the  neces- 
sity for  importing  such  labor  in  advance  of  the  importation,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  be  adopted  by  adding 
to  the  clause  cited  above  a  provision  to  the  eflfect  that  the  question  or 
the  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor  in  any  particular  in- 
stance may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested  prior  to  any  action  in 
that  direction  by  such  person;  such  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  facts  of  the  case. 

7.  The  general  policy  adopted  by  Congress  in  1882  of  excluding 
Chinese  laborers  <»  should  be  continued. 

The  question  of  Japanese  and  Korean  immigration  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  without  further  lemslation  so  long  as  the  present 
method  of  restriction  proves  to  be  effective. 

An  understanding  snould  be  reached  with  the  British  Government 
whereby  East  Indian  laborers  would  be  effectively  prevented  from 
coming  to  the  United  States. 

8.  The  investigations  of  the  Commission  show  an  oversupply  of 
unskilled  labor  in  basic  industries  to  an  extent  which  indicates  an 
oversupply  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  industries  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  a  condition  which  demands  legislation  restricting  the  further 
admission  of  such  unskilled  labor. 

It  is  desirable  in  making  the  restriction  that — 

(a)  A  sufficient  number  be  debarred  to  produce  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  present  supply  of  unskilled  labor. 

(6)  As  far  as  possiole,  the  aliens  excluded  should  be  those  who 
come  to  this  country  with  no  intention  to  become  American  citizens 
or  even  to  maintain  a  permanent  residence  here,  but  merely  to  save 
enough,  by  the  adoption,  if  necessary,  of  low  standards  of  living,  to 
return  permanently  to  their  home  country.  Such  persons  are  usually 
men  unaccompanied  by  wives  or  children. 

(c)  As  far  as  possible  the  aliens  excluded  should  also  be  those  who, 
by  reason  of  their  personal  qualities  or  habits,  would  least  readily  be 
assimilated  or  would  make  the  least  desirable  citizens. 

The  following  methods  of  restricting  immigration  have  been  sug- 
gested: 

( a)  The  exclusion  of  those  unable  to  read  or  write  in  some  language. 

(6)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  each  race  arriving  each  year 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average  of  that  race  arriving  during  a 
given  period  of  years. 

(c)  The  exclusion  of  unskilled  laborers  unaccompanied  by  wives 
or  families. 


«  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  785-788. 
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{d)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  annuaUy 
at  any  port 

(e)  The  material  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  required  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  immigrant  at  the  port  of  arrival. 


(/)  The  material  increase  of  the  head  tax. 


g"!  The  levy  of  the  head  tax  so  as  to  make  a  marked  discrimina- 
tion m  favor  of  men  with  families. 

All  these  methods  would  be  effective  in  one  way  or  another  in 
securing  restrictions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  majority  of  the 
Commission  favor  the  reading  and  writing  test  as  the  most  feasible 
single  method  of  restricting  undesirable  immigration. 

The  Commission  as  a  whole  recommends  restriction  as  demanded 
by  economic,  moral,  and  social  considerations,  furnishes  in  its  report 
reasons  for  such  restriction,  and  points  out  methods  by  which  Con- 
gress can  attain  the  desired  result  if  its  judgment  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Commission* 


VIEWS  OF  TEE  MIHOBITT. 

I  recognize  the  ^eat  value  of  the  work  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission and  unite  m  the  conclusions,  so  far  as  they  arel)ased  on  the 
reports,  whether  they  coincide  with  my  personal  and  previously 
formed  opinions  or  not 

A  slowmg  down  of  the  present  rate  of  the  immigration  of  unskilled 
labor  is  justified  by  the  report^  and,  according  to  the  report,  restriction 
should  be  limited  to  unmarried  male  aliens  or  married  aliens  unac- 
companied by  their  wives  and  families.  The  reports  show  that  in  the 
main  the  present  immigrants  are  not  criminal,  pauper,  insane,  or 
seekers  of  charity  in  so  great  a  degree  as  their  predecessors.  The  edu- 
cational test  proposed  is  a  selective  test  for  which  no  lo^cal  argument 
can  be  based  on  the  report.  As  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  finally 
adopted  within  a  halt  hour  of  the  time  when,  under  the  law,  it  must 
be  nled,  there  is  no  time  for  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  dissent. 
I  sincerely  regret  that  I  can  not  fully  agree  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Commission,  and  if  time  permitted  1  would  point  out  the  many 
excellent  provisions  contained  in  the  report,  some  of  my  own  sugges- 
tion. My  main  ground  of  dissent  is  the  specific  recommendation  by 
the  majority  of  the  educational  test,  though  there  are  other  instances 
in  which  it  has  not  my  full  approval 

William  S.  Bennbt. 
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STATISTICAL  REVIEW  OF  IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1820  TO  1910. 


As  a  part  of  its  complete  report  to  Congress  the  Immigration 
Commission  has  undertaken  to  oring  together  all  official  statistics 
relative  to  the  immigration  movement  during  the  ninety-one  years 
specified.'  This  abstract  contains  the  more  essential  data  shown  in 
the  complete  report. 

Statistics  relative  to  immigration  to  the  United  States  date  from 
1819,  when  the  first  United  States  law  regulatii^  the  carriage  of 
steerage  passengers  at  sea  was  enacted.^  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments respecting  the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers,  the  act  of  1819 
provided  that  the  captain  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving 
in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  place  should — 

deliver  and  report  to  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  such  ahip  or  vessel  shall 
arrive,  a  list  or  manifest  of  all  the  passengers  taken  on  board  of  the  said  ship  or  ves- 
sel at  any  foreign  port  or  place;  in  which  list  or  manifest  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  master  to  designate,  particularly,  the  age,  sex.  and  occupation  of  said  passengers, 
respectively,  the  country  to  which  tney  severaUy  belong,  and  that  of  which  it  is  their 
intention  to  become  inhabitants. 

The  law  further  provided  that  collectors  of  customs  should  return 
copies  of  such  lists  or  manifests  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  quarter 
yearly,  which  official  was  directed  to  present  statements  of  the  same 
to  Con£|ress  at  each  and  every  session. 

The  first  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  imder  the  law  closed 
with  the  end  of  the  following  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1820.  In 
addition  to  the  other  data  specified  in  the  law,  the  first  report  con- 
tained the  names  of  arriving  passengers,  but  this  practice  was  not 
continued. 

Statistics  of  inunigration  were  collected  by  the  Department  of 
State  from  1820  to  1874,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  1867 


to  1896.  Since  1895  they  have  been  gathered  exclusively  by  the 
Commissioner-General  of  InuniCTation,  whose  bureau  began  the  col- 
lection of  these  statistics  several  years  prior  to  that  date.    The  statis- 


tics therefore  have  been  duplicated  for  a  part  of  the  period  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Department  of  State,  and  for  a  part  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Conunissioner-General  of  Immigration. 
In  1903  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  published  a  mono- 
graph entitled ''InmuCTation  into  the  United  States,  Showing  the 
Jfumber,  NationaHty,  Sex,  Age,  Occupation,  Destination,  etc.,  from 
1820  to  1903."  Undoubtedly  this  was  the  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive statistical  review  of  immigration  in  existence,  and  except 

^8ee  Statistical  review  of  immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820-1910.     Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  3.    (S.  Doc.  No.  756,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 
ftSeeVol.  II,  p.690. 
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for  the  fiscal  years  1892  to  1895,  inclusive,  when  the  total  immigra- 
tion as  presented  in  the  monograph  differs  from  that  presentea  in 
annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner-Qeneral  of  Immigration,  the 
Commission  accepted  it  as  the  basis  of  the  present  compij&tion.  For 
the  period  since  1903  the  data  presented  have  been  taken  from 
annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.  Since 
1899  immigrants  have  been  recorded  by  "race  or  people"  as  well  as 
by  country  of  birth  or  origin,  and  considerable  data  compiled  on  this 
basis  have  been  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  this  abstract." 

The  basis  of  enumeration  vaned  during  the  ninety-one  years  cov- 
ered by  the  statistics  of  the  Commission,  and  this  fact  should  be 
borne  m  mind  in  comparing  years.  For  1820  to  1867  the  data  are 
for  "alien  passengers  arnvrng;"  for  186S  to  1903, for  "imm^ants 
arriving;"  for  1904  to  1906,  for  "aliens  admitted;"  and  for  1907  to 
IQIO,  for  "immigrant  aliens  admitted." 

NDHBEB  OF  IHHIOIUNTS,   1820  TO   1910. 

The  table  which  appears  below  shows  the  immigration  to  the 
United  States  for  each  year  from  1820  to  1910,  inclusive. 

T^jLB  1. — Imrnxgratitm  to  (kt  United  StaUt,  1810  to  1910. 
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The  number  of  immigrants  in  1910  was  1,041,570.  This  number 
has  been  exceeded  only  in  1906  and  1907,  and  it  is  almost  equal  to 
one-half  the  number  during  the  thirty-one  years  from  1820  to  1850. 

The  figures  given  are  summarized  by  decades  in  the  table  next 
presented. 

Tabus  2.~-Immigraiion  to  the  United  Statee,  IStO  to  1910,  by  decade, 

[Compiled  from  offldal  800X068.    For  1820  to  1807  the  flgum  are  for  alien  passengers  arrlvinf;  forl868tol908» 
for  immterants  arriving;  for  1904  to  1906,  for  aliens  admitted;  and  for  1907  to  1910,  for  immigrant  aliens 


Period. 


1820  to  1830 

1831  to  1840 

1841  to  1850 

1861  to  1860 

1861  to  1870 

1871  to  1880 ^ 

1881  to  1890 

1801  to  1900 

1901  to  1010 

Total 


Immi- 
grants. 


151,824 
509.125 
1,713,251 
2,508,214 
2,314,824 
2,812,191 
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8,795,386 


27,918,992 


Pot  cent 
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tion. 
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2.1 
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10.1 

18.8 

13.2 
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100.0 


Ayerage 
per  year. 


13,802 
59,918 
171,326 
260.821 
231,482 
281,219 
624,661 
368,756 
879,639 


306,808 


The  number  arriying  during  the  decade  from  1901  to  1910  was 
8,795,386,  which  is  more  than  60  per  cent  higher  than  the  greatest 
number  arriying  during  any  previous  decade  and  almost  two  and 
four-tenths  times  as  many  as  the  number  arriving  during  the  decade 
from  1891  to  1900.  Of  the  total  immigration  during  the  ninety-one 
years,  31.5  per  cent  came  during  the  decade  from  1901  to  1910;  18.8 
per  cent  came  during  the  decade  from  1881  to  1890;  and  13.2  per 
cent  came  during  the  decade  from  1891  to  1900. 

The  average  number  of  immigrants  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  879,539;  during  the  ten  years  from  1891  to  1900  the  average 
was  368,756;  and  during  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1890  the  average 
was  524,661. 

IMMIOBATION  BY  SEX,    1820  TO   1910. 

Although  the  act  of  1819,  as  previously  shown,  required  that 
arriving  immigrants  be  recorded  by  sex,  no  satisfactory  compilation 
of  these  data  nrior  to  the  year  1869  has  been  made.  The  earUer 
rieports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Congress^  however,  contain  par- 
tial data  on  this  subject^  and  the  Commission  has  compiled  such 
data  to  show  the  approximate  sex  distribution  from  1820  to  1867, 
inclusive.  This  compilation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  years  ending 
June  30  during  the  period  under  consideration,  and  consequently 
can  not  be  compared  with  the  annual  immigration  from  1820  to  1867 
as  shown  in  Table  1 ,  for  the  reason  that  the  last  mentioned  data,  as 
explained  in  that  table^  are  for  entirely  different  fiscal  years.  There- 
fore the  percentages  given  in  the  table  which  follows  can  not  possi- 
bly be  reduced  to  numbers. 

Moreover,  as  previously  explained,  the  data  are  not  complete,  as 
in  most  years  during  the  period  a  considerable  number  of  immigrants 
were  amnitted  for  whom  sex  was  not  reported;  but  on  the  whole 
the  percentages  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative  of  the  sex 
distribution  m  the  years  considered. 
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The  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  for  the  iiscal  years 
ending  June  30, 1868  to  1910,  and  the  distribution  by  sex  from  1869 
to  1910,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Data  relative  to  the 
sex  of  immigrants  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year  1868  are  not 
available. 
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Table  4. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  by  sex,  for  years  ending  June  SO,  1868  to 

JPiO— Continued. 


Yesr  ending  June  30— 


1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1896 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1900 

1910 

Total 


Total 
number 
of  Immi- 
grants. 


1, 
1, 
1, 


1, 


490, '00 
546,889 
444,427 
465,302 
660,319 
679,663 
439,730 
285,631 
268,636 
343,267 
230,832 
229,299 
311,716 
448,572 
487,918 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 
026,409 
100,736 
285,340 
782,870 
751,786 
041,570 


21,663,914 


Number. 


Male. 


306,658 
345,376 
Sees,  024 
281,853 
854,050 
361,864 
280,344 
160,274 
i%d,016 
212,466 
135,107 
135,775 
196,277 
304,148 
331,055 
466,360 
613,146 
549,100 
724,914 
764,468 
029,976 
606,912 
619,960 
736,038 


Female. 


13,820,806 


183,451 
201,614 
181,403 
173,440 
206,260 
217,799 
169,386 
116,357 
109,520 
130,801 
95,725 
93,624 
116,438 
144,424 
156,863 
182,374 
243,900 
263,770 
801.685 
336,272 
355,373 
275,968 
231,817 
305,632 


7,460,917 


Percent 


Male. 


62.6 
63.2 
59.2 
61.9 
63.2 
62.4 
63.8 
69.3 
67.6 
61.9 
68.5 
59.2 
62.6 
67.8 
67.9 
71.9 
71.5 
67.6 
70.6 
60.5 
72.4 
64.8 
60.2 
70.7 


064.0 


Female. 


37.4 
86.8 
40.8 
88.1 
86.8 
87.6 
36.2 
40.7 
42.4 
38.1 
41.6 
4a8 
87.4 
82.2 
82.1 
28.1 
28.5 
82.4 
20.4 
80.6 
27.6 
86.2 
80.8 
20.3 


a36.1 


a  Based  on  number  reporting  sex. 

During  the  period  1820-1867,  approximately  59.6  per  cent  of  the 
immigrants  were  males.  From  1869  to  1910  the  percentage  of  males 
was  64.9.  Of  every  1^000  immigrants  in  1910,  707  were  males  and 
293  were  females.  This  means  that  among  the  immi^ants  there  were 
2.4  times  as  many  males  as  females.  Durmg  each  of  the  past  eleven 
years  more  than  twice  as  many  males  as  females  have  arrived  in  the 
united  States,  except  in  1908,  when  the  proportion  of  males  was 
slightly  lower.  In  1 907  the  proportion  of  males  was  724  per  thou- 
sand inmii^ants,  which  was  the  highest  proportion  since  1830. 

The  statistics  relative  to  sex  or  immigrants  are  summarized  in 
the  table  which  follows: 

Tablb  5. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  by  sex,  for  periods  specified,  18t0  to  1920. 

[Compfled  fkom  official  sooioes.  For  1820  to  1867  the  flgmos  are  for  aUen  passengers  arrivtnc;  for  1868  to  1908, 
for  munterants  airtvlng;  for  1904  to  1906,  for  aUens  admitted;  and  for  1907  to  1910,  for  bnmJgrant  aliens 


Perfod. 


1820-1807... 

1868 

1800 

i8?0 

18n-1880... 
1881-1800... 
1801-UOO... 
1901-mO... 

Total 


Total 
number 
of  immi- 
grants. 


6,366,078 

282,180 

862,768 

387,208 

2,812,191 

6,240,618 

8,687,664 

8,706,886 


27,018»902 


Nmnber. 


Male. 


a 


1,865 
286,612 
1,726,148 
8,205,011 
2,207,380 
6,141,042 


18,820,806 


Female. 


137,908 
151,601 
1,067,043 
2,040,702 
1,890,234 
3,663,444 


7,460,017 


Percent. 

Male. 

Female. 

«60.6 

•40.8 

%• 

80.1 

60.8 

80.1 

61.8 

88.7 

61.1 

88.0 

€8.8 

87.7 

eo.8 

80.3 

e64.0 


•8S.1 


•Appnzfaaate. 


>Not  reported. 


•Based  oa  number  fVOrtlDg 
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As  will  be  noted  from  Table  3  the  data,  so  far  as  they  are  avail- 
able, show  that  in  some  years  during  the  period  1820  to  1830  the 
proportion  of  males  in  the  immi^ation  movement  was  larger  than 
at  any  subsequent  period.  Dunng  that  period  as  a  whole  there 
were  700  males  per  1,000  immigrants  for  whom  sex  was.  reported, 
while  during  the  last  decade,  1901  to  1910,  the  proportion  was  698 
males  per  1,000  immigrants  admitted.  The  lowest  proportion  of 
males  was  during  the  decade  from  1851  to  1860,  when  tnere  were 
680  males  per  1 ,000. 

OOUNTBY  OF  OBIGIN,    1820  TO   1910. 

With  respect  to  origin  of  the  inunigration  to  the  United  States  a 
remarkable  change  has  taken  place.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
present  inunigration  is  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  and  only 
about  20  per  cent  is  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe.  Two 
decades  ago  more  than  70  per  cent  was  from  the  north  ana  west  of 
Europe  and  less  than  20  per  cent  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe. 

The  table  next  presented  shows  for  each  year  from  1820  to  1910 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  the  countries  of  northern  and  western 
Europe,  from  those  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  from  all  other 
countries.  The  table  also  shows  for  each  year  the  per  cent  of  the 
immigrants  from  each  of  the  three  sources. 

For  the  period  from  1820  to  1910,  92.3  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
for  whom  coimtry  of  origin  was  reported  came  from  Europe,  58  per 
cent  being  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  and  34.2  per  cent 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.**  Only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  inuni^ants  came  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  until  in 
the  late  eighties.  The  proportion  from  that  section  of  Europe  reached 
25  per  cent  for  the  first  time  in  1887.  A  notable  shifting  of  the 
source  of  immigration  took  place  between  1895  and  1896.  In  1895, 
54.7  per  cent  of  thfe  immigrants  came  from  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe  and  43.2  per  cent  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  In 
1896,  only  40  per  cent  came  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  and 
57  per  cent  came  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  The  change 
in  the  character  of  immigration,  as  far  as  source  is  concerned,  is 
clearly  shown  by  Table  7,  page  64,  which  summarizes  the  data  con- 
cerning source  of  immigration  by  decades. 

<i  Including  Turkey  in  Asia. 
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During  the  decade  from  1901  to  1910,  71.9  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants for  whom  information  concerning  origm  was  secured  came 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  The  proportion  from  that  part 
of  Europe  was  52.8  per  cent  during  the  decade  1891  to  1900,  18.3 

Ser  cent  during  the  decade  1881  to  1890,  and  only  7.1  per  cent 
uring  the  decade  1871  to  1880. 

Dining  the  ninetj-one  years  from  1820  to  1910,  more  immigrants 
came  from  the  Umted  Kmgdom  than  from  any  other  country,  the 
number  being  7,766,330.  The  number  from  the  German  Empire 
during  that  period  was  5,351,746,  the  number  from  Austria-Hungary 
3,172,461,  the  number  from  Italy  3,086,356,  and  the  number  from  the 
Russian  Empire  2,359,048. 

The  number  coming  from  each  country  during  the  period  from 
1820  to  1910  is  shown  m  the  table  which  follows: 

Table  8. — Immigration  to  the  United  StateSy  by  country  of  origin,  during  the  period 

18t0  to  1910. 

[Compiled  from  official  aooioes.  For  1820  to  lfi67  the  flgmvs  an  for  alien  passengers  arrlTixu;;  for  1868  to 
IKS,  for  Immigrants  arrlylng;  for  1904  to  1906,  for  aliens  admitted;  and  for  1907  to  1910,  for  immigrant 
aliens  admittea.] 


Coontry  of  origin. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hongary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,  Serria,  and  Montenegro. 

Demnark 

France,  including  Corsica 

Oennan  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sar- 

Netherlands ' !...!.!! 

Norway 

Poland. 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde 

and  Azores  Islandis 

Roumanla 

Rasslan  Empire .......'.'.'. 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Bar 

learfe  Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 
United  Kingd 

England.. 

Ireland.. 

Scotland 

Wales... 


Number  of 
immigrants. 


lorn— 


3,172,461 

103,796 

39,440 

268,063 

470,868 

5,361,746 
186,204 

3,066,366 

175,943 

0  665,189 

M65,182 

132,989 

72,117 

2,360,048 

69,296 

el,  021, 165 

237,401 

85,800 

2,212,071 

4,212,169 

488,749 

50,540 


Country  of  origin. 


Europe—Continued. 

United  Kingdomi  not  speciiied. 
other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Jamaica 

Counties  not  specified 


Orand  total, 


Number  of 
immigrants. 


793,801 
2,545 


25,421,929 


326,060 

5,400 

158,344 

106,481 

16,942 


613,236 


9,581 

31,654 

8,860 

1,231,107 

9,759 

77,645 

29,385 

233,146 

262,601 


27,918,902 


a  Including  natives  of  Sweden  who  arrived  1820  to  1868. 

>  Not  Including  natives  of  Poland  who  arrived  1899  to  1910  and  were  Included  under  AustrlarHungary, 
German  Empire,  and  Russian  Empire. 
«Not  Including  natives  of  Sweden  who  arrived  1820  to  1868  and  were  included  under  Norway. 


The  table  next  presented  shows  in  detail  the  immifflration  to  the 
United  States  from  each  specified  country  of  origin  for  the  years 
1820  to  1910. 
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Table  9. --Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910. 
Fast  1:  by  country  of  obioiNi  1820  to  1868,  xnglusiye. 

[Compiled  from  official  sources.  For  1820  to  1867  the  figures  are  for  alien  passengers  arriving;  for  1868  they 
are  for  immigrants  arriving.  The  years  from  1820  to  1831  and  from  1844  to  1849,  inclusive,  are  those  ending 
September  30;  1833  to  18^  and  1851  to  1867,  Inclusive,  those  ending  Deoemlxr  31.] 


Country. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

Europe: 

AustrifrHmunurv. 

Bplffiiim ., , 

1 

2 

10 

Bufeftfift,  Sfl^rvia,  and  Mont<^nfl«m> , , .  T 

PenTnart , 

20 
371 
968 

12 
370 
383 

18 

liYanoe.  inc'ndlTiff  Oo'S'ca , 

351 

German  FTnpire , 

148 

Greece 

Ttalv.  inoUidinir  S*clly  and  Sardinia 

30 

40 

3 

6 

36 

63 
66 
12 

1 
18 

35 

N^tnpriand^ , _ , ,  . 

51 

Norwiyro 

10 

PoJann. , 

3 

Pcftugal.ainduding  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands 

28 

Houmani  

Hufislaii  Timplre , , 

14 
139 

7 
191 

10 

flpfti",  '"cVin'nif  Oai^ary  and  Balearic  Islands 

152 

Sweden  ^ 

Bwitierland 

31 

1 

1,782 

3,614 

268 

93 

110 

Turkey  in  Eurone 

4 

United  Kingdom- 
England.  , 

1,036 

1,518 

293 

11 

1,870 

856 

Trpland ....      „ ,    , .            

2,267 

Scotland 

196 

Wales 

13 

Not  specified 

360 

154 

7,601 

6,996 

4,418 

Asia: 

China. 

1 

1 

India 

1 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Otiier  Asia 

3 

Total  Asia 

5 

1 

Africa 

1 

2 

Australia  a^id  New  Z<^lM^d , . , 

PftCiAc  Tslandi?,  not  sp<»clfii»d 

1 

209 
2 
1 

11 
164 
301 

184 

204 

Central  America .- 

3 

4 

8 

107 

2,886 

5 

South  ATPerica 

7 

159 

Countries  Pot  8peclfl<?d 

2,114 

Grand  total. 

8,386 

9,127 

6,911 

0  Including  Sweden, 


b  Included  In  Norway. 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  18W  to  1910— Contmned. 
Past  1:  by  country  of  obioin,  1820  to  1868»  inclusive — continued. 


Coontiy. 

1823. 

1824. 

1826. 

Europe: 

AmtrithHrnigaiy 

B^lglnni 

2 

1 

1 

Pfnmark 

6 
460 
183 

11 

377 

230 

5 

45 

40 

9 

4 

13 

14 

FraiKw,  indudinf  Conioa. 

515 

Geimaii  Empire , 

450 

Greece t 

Ttfhly,  indndlng  Bldly  «"<!  ^ardfnffi 

38 

19 
1 
3 

24 

75 

Netneriands 

37 

Norway  a 

4 

Poland. . . , 

1 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Asores  Islands 

13 

Roiiniania T. . .  T. 

Russian  Empire 

7 
220 

7 
359 

10 

Spain,  including  Cuiary  and  Balearic  Islands 

273 

Sweden  fr 

Swltierland 

47 
2 

851 

1,906 

180 

09 

253 
2 

713 

2,345 

257 

33 

261 

166 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

EziglancL 

1,002 

Irpwid 

4,888 
113 

Scotland 

Wales 

11 

Not  specified 

969 

Other  Europe  * 

1 

1 

Total  Europe 

4,016 

4,965 

8.543 

1  ""^ 

Asia: 

China. ...    .... 

1 

India 

1 

Japan 

Tufirey  in  Asia „ , , 

Other  Asia 

r 

Tot^^l  Jis^^  .                                        

1 

1 

Africa 

1 

Aiifftmlia  and  N^w  Zealand 

Pacific  Inlands,  not  specified. .... 

British  North  Am^oan  pofnemions. 

167 

156 
10 

110 
25 

260 
2,387 

314 

Ontral  America 

8 

Mexico .- 

35 

20 

160 

1,966 

68 

South  America 

67 

380 

Countries  not  specified  ,  . 

808 

Grand  total 

6,354 

7,912 

10,199 

« Including  Sweden. 


^  Included  in  Norway. 


ellalta. 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910 — Continued. 
Part  1:  by  country  op  origin,  1820  to  1868,  inclusivb — continued. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austiia-HuDgary. 
Belgium. 


Bulgaria.  Serria,  and  Montenegro. 
Denmark.. 


France,  including  Corsica. , 

German  Empire 

Greece. 


Italv,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Netneriands 

Norway  o 

id. 


Polanc 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 

Rounumla. 


Russian  Empire 

Spain,  induoing  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Sweden  6 

Swltserland. 


Turkey  in  Europe. 
"  itedKlnffdc 
Englano... 


Unll 


lom— 


Ireland. 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified. 
Other  Europe  c.. 


Total  Europe. 

A  Ada: 

'       China. 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

Other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


AWca 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America. 


West  Indies,  including  Jamaica.. 
Countries  not  specified 


Grand  total. 


1826. 


10 

545 

511 

4 

67 
176 

16 


16 


4 
436 


1827. 


15 

1,280 

432 


35 

245 

13 

1 

7 


245 
2 

1,450 
5,408 

230 
6 

624 


9,751 


223 
12 

100 
63 

427 

254 


10,837 


19 

414 


297 
1 

2,521 

9,766 

460 


1,205 

1 


16,719 


165 

7 

127 

54 

227 

1,671 


18,875 


1828. 


2 


60 

2,843 

1,851 

7 

34 

263 

10 

1 

14 


7 
209 


1,602 
6 

2,735 

12,488 

1,041 

17 

1,659 


24,729 


3 


6 


267 

5 

1,089 

77 

662 

564 


27,382 


a  Including  Sweden. 


fr  Included  in  Norway. 


eUatta. 
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Tabus  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910 — Continued. 
Part  1:  bt  countbt  of  OBiom,  1820  to  1668,  inclusive — continued. 


Country. 


1829. 


1830. 


1831. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro... 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica. 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
NetnertandB 


Norway  a. 
Polani 


ay< 
d. . 


Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 
Rocui^nia 


Russian  Empire .- 

SpcUn,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Sweden  ft 

Switserland 

Turkev  in  Europe 

United  Kinedom— 

England. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Notsperifled 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Alrlca 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

PadAo  Islands,  not  specified 

Britisli  North  American  possessions. 

CentiBl  America 

Itadoo 

South  America 

West  Indies,  Induding  Jamaica 

Countries  not  specified 


Grand  total.... 


17 

582 

597 

1 

23 
160 

13 


0 


1 
202 


314 
1 

2,149 
7,415 

111 
3 

916 


12,523 


2 


409 

10 

2,290 

78 

517 
6,606 


•  16 

1,174 

1,976 

8 

23 
2,038 
2,413 

9 

22 

3 

2 

28 

175 

13 

3 

3 

21 


109 
2 


7,217 


2 


189 
50 
963 
137 
937 


22,520    23,822 


1 
37 


63 


733 

251 

2,721 

5,772 

29 

226 

7 

131 

384 

1,867 

13,039 


2 


176 

3 

692 

42 

1,281^ 

7,397 


22,638 


•Induding  Sweden. 


h  Included  in  Norway. 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  18X0  to  1910 — Contimied. 
Part  1:  by  gountbt  of  obioin,  1820  to  1868,  inclusiyb — continued. 


Country. 


1832.0 


1833. 


1884. 


Europe: 

AustrlA-HuQgary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,  Serrla,  aod  MonteQegiio.... 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italv,  including  Sicily  amd  Sardinia. 
Netherlands 


Norway  6 
Polan 


T 


Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Asores  Islands. 
Roumanla 


Russian  Empire 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands.. 

Sweden  c 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europe' 


Total  Europe. 

Ada: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Jamaica 

Countries  not  specified 


Grand  total. 


21 

5,861 

10,104 

8 
205 
313 

34 
5 


52 
106 


128 


044 

12,436 

158 


4,229 
2 


34,103 


606 

6 

827 

174 

1,250 

23,412 


60,482 


173 

4,682 

6,088 

1 

1,680 

30 

16 

1 

633 


150 
516 


634 
1 

2,066 

8,648 

1,021 

20 


20,111 


1,104 

18 

770 

27 

1,264 

26,243 


58,640 


3 


24 

2,080 

17,686 


106 
87 
42 
54 
44 


15 
107 


1,380 
1 

1,120 

24,474 

110 

1 

0,250 


57,510 


6 


6 


1,020 

0 

885 

74 

701 

5,000 


65,365 


a  Fifteen  months  ending  December  31.      ^  Including  Sweden.       'InBlnded  In  Norway.       <  Malta. 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  Statesy  1820  to  1910 — Continued. 
Past  1:  by  oountbt  of  obigin,  1820  to  1868,  inolusive — continued. 


Goantry. 


Europe: 

Austiift-HiiDgary 

Beteium 

Bu^ria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 

Denmarlc. 

FtBDoe,  Including  Corsica. 

OennanEmj^. 

Greece. 


Italv,  Including  Bidly  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norwayo 

Poland. 

Portogal.  Including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 

Rouniania 

Bossian  Empire 

Simin,  Including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden^ 

Bwitxerland. 


Turkey  In  Europe.. 
United  Einsdom^ 

Elnsland. 

Ireland ^ 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified. . 
Other  Europe* 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China. 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Aficica 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Padfic  islands,  not  spedfled 
British  North  American 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 


possessions. 


West  Indies,  Including  Jamaica.. 
Countries  not  spedfled 


Grand  total. 


1835. 


37 

2,096 

8,311 

7 

60 

124 

31 

54 

29 


9 
183 


548 


468 

20,927 

63 

16 

8,423 


41,967 


8 
8 


17 


14 


1,193 

4 

1,032 

145 

938 

44 


45,374 


1836. 


416 

4,443 

20,707 

28 

lis 

301 
57 
53 
29 


2 
180 


445 
3 

420 

30,578 

106 

2 

12,578 

2 


70,466 


6 


2,814 


798 

146 

1,178 

831 


76,242 


1837. 


109 

5,074 

23,740 

5 

36 

312 

290 

81 

34 


10 
230 


383 


806 

28,506 

14 

6 

11,302 


71,099 


11 


11 


2 


1,279 

627 

91 

1,627 

4,660 


79,340 


a  Indndlng  Sweden. 


>  Induded  In  Norway. 


eMalta. 
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Table  9.— Jmrnt^rotian  to  the  United  States,  18t0  to  1910 — (jontinued. 
Pabt  1:  BY  GOUMTBY  OF  OBIQIN,  1820  TO  1868,  INGLUSIVE — Continued. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 

I>emiiark 

France,  Including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece. 


Italv,  Including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Netherlands 

Norway* 

Poland . . 


Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 
Boumank. 


Russian  Empire 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Swedenb 

Switzerland. 


Turkey  in  Europe . 
"  ItedKInec" 
England. 


Unit 


rdom— 


Ireland. 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified . 
Other  Europe  c.. 


Total  Europe. 


Asia: 
China. 


India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Padflc  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Central  America 

Ifezioo 

South  America. 


West  Indies,  including  Jamaica 
Countries  not  specified. 


Grand  total. 


1838. 


14 


52 

3,675 

11,683 

4 

86 

27 

60 

41 

.    24 


13 
202 


123 


157 

12,615 

48 


5,215 
1 


34,070 


10 


1,476 


211 

72 

1,231 

1,843 


38,914 


1839. 


56 

7,198 

21,028 


84 
85 
324 
46 
19 


7 
428 


607 
1 

62 
23,963 


10,209 
30 


64,148 


10 


1,926 


353 

49 

1,289 

294 


68,069 


1840. 


152 

7,419 

29,704 

3 

37 

57 

55 

5 

12 


136 


500 
1 

318 

39,430 

21 


2,274 


80,126 


6 


1,938 


395 
36 

1,446 
118 


84,066 


alnduding  Sweden. 


^  Included  in  Norway. 


«  Malta. 
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Tablb  9.— Jmm^ro^ion  to  the  UniUd  StaUs,  18t0  to  iPiO— Oontinued. 
Pabt  1:  BT  couNTBT  OF  oHioiN,  1820  TO  1868,  iNCLusivB — Continued. 


Country. 


1841. 


1843. 


1843.a 


Europe: 

Aosfcrlft-Hazigary . 
Behdiun*. 


Biugarift,  Servla,  and  Monteoqgro. 
Dennurf 


ttwDOb,  Including  Contca. . 

Qennan  Empire 

Greece. 


Italy,  Inohiding  Sidly  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norwayb 

Poland. 

Portogal,  Including  Cape  Verde  and  Aiores  Islands. 

Roamank 

Russian  Emnlra 

Spain,  Incluolng  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden  e 

Switserland 

TurlEey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdf 

England..... 

Ireland 

Scotland..... 

Wales 

Not  specified. 
Other  Europe'.. 


Total  Europe.. 


China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


AMoa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Padflc  Islands,  not  speelfled 

British  North  Amerioan  possessions. 

Central  Ameiioa 

liexloo 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Jamaica 

Countrlea  not  spedfiea 


Grand  total. 


106 


44 


31 

5,006 

15,291 


179 

214 

106 

15 

7 


35 

4,504 
20,370 

100 
330 
563 

10 
15 


174 
215 


28 
122 


751 
6 

147 

37,772 

35 

55 

15,951 

66 


483 

2 

1,743 

51,342 

24 

38 

20,200 

1 


76,216 


99,945 


2 
1 


4 
2 


14 


1,816 


352 

219 

1,042 

627 


2,078 

1 

403 

102 

1,410 
616 


80,289 


104,565 


135 


20 

8,346 

14,441 

4 

117 

330 

1,748 

17 

32 


6 
145 


558 

5 

8,617 

19,670 

41 


4,872 
5 


40,013 


3 
2 


6 


11 


1,502 
12 


62 
880 
612 


52,496 


•  Nine  months  ending  September  80.    *  Including  Sweden.       •  Included  In  Norway.     '  Malta. 
72289''— YOL 1—11- 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  19 iO — Continued. 
Pabt  1:  BT  oouNTBY  OP  ORIGIN,  1820  TO  1868,  INCLUSIVE — Continued. 


Country. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


Eoxope: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria.  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 

Denmark 

Fiance,  including  Corsica 

Qeiman  Empire 

Greece. 


Italy,  including  Sidly  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway  o 

Polana 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire 

Spain,  incluoing  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden^ 

Swttserland. 


Turkey  in  Europe. 
-  lited  Blingc- 
England. 


United  Elingdom— 


Ireland. 

Scotland 

Wales , 

Notspedfied. 
Other  Europe  c. . . 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Padflc  Islands,  not  spedfled 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Centra]  America 

Mezloo , 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Jamaica , 

Countries  not  spedfled. 


Grand  total. 


165 


541 


25 

3,155 

20,731 

3 

141 

184 

1,311 

36 

16 


54 

7,663 

34,355 

2 

137 

791 

028 

6 

14 


13 
270 


1 
304 


839 
10 

1,357 

33,490 

23 

3 

12,970 

3 


471 
3 

1,710 

44,821 

368 

11 

17,121 


74,745 


109,301 


3 
1 


6 


14 


2,711 


197 

61 

771 

110 


6 


6 


3,195 

21 

498 

80 

1,241 
25 


78,615 


114,371 


43 


114 

10,583 

57,561 

3 

151 

979 

1,916 

4 

2 


248 
73 


608 
4 

2,854 

51,752 

305 

147 

18,874 

4 


146,315 


7 

4 


11 


3,855 

5 

222 

92 

1,351 

2,564 


154,416 


a  Induding  Sweden. 


ft  Induded  in  Norway. 


e  Malta. 
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Tablb  9. — Immigration  to  the  Unitsd  States,  18X0  to  /PIO— Continued. 
Past  1:  bt  countbt  of  obigin,  1820  to  1868,  inclusiye — continued. 


Country. 


1847. 


1848. 


1840. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

BitlgarisL  Serria,  and  Montenegro. . 

Denmark 

France,  Including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  Including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
Netnerlands 


Norway 

id. 


Polan( 

Portugal,  including  Cai>e  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire 

Spain,  inchiolng  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden  fr 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Emnpe 

United  Elnsdom— 

England. 

Irdand 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Padflclslands,  not  spedfled 

British  North  Ameifean  possessions. 

Central  America 

Mexloo 

South  America 

West  Indies,  includine  Jamaica 

Countries  not  spedflea 


Grand  total. 


1,473 


807 


13 
20,040 
74,281 


104 

2,631 

1,307 

8 


210 

7,743 

58,466 

341 
018 
003 


67 


6 


1 
164 


102 
2 

3,476 

105,636 

337 

145 

10,344 


810 
8 

4,466 

112,034 
660 
348 

20,607 


220.117 


218,026 


4 

8 


6 


12 


8 


3,827 
21 
62 
70 

1,261 
608 


234,068 


10 


6,473 

4 

24 

150 

1,338 

405 


226,527 


500 


8 

5,841 

60,236 


200 
1,100 
3,473 

4 
26 


44 

320 


18 
0 

6,036 

150,308 

1,060 

272 

47,764 


286,501 


3 

8 


11 


3 


6,890 

233 

518 

100 

1,073 

1,605 


207,024 


a  Including  Sweden. 


^  Included  in  Norway. 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  18S0  to  1910 — Continued. 
Pabt  1:  BT  couNTBT  OF  ORIGIN,  1820  TO  1868,  INCLUSIVE — Continued. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Aastria-Hungary 


BeUiiim.. 

Bulgaria,  Sorvia,  and  Montenegro 

Denmark. 

France,  Including  C!orsloa 

Oerm an  Empire. 

Greece.. 


Italv,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Netherlands 

Norway  ft 

Poland. 

Portugal,  including  Gape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 

Boumania. 

Russian  Empire. 

Spain,  induding  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden  c 

Swltserland 


Turkey  in  Europe. 
~~  ited  Kinsdc 
Endand... 


United  Kingdom— 


Irsund. 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  spedfled 
Other  Europe... 


Total  Europe.. 


China. 

India. 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


Aldca 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Fadflc  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Central  America. 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  indudinf  Jamaica 

Countries  not  spedflea 


Grand  total. 


1850.a 


1,060 


20 

0,381 

78,806 

2 

431 

684 

l,fi60 

5 

SOO 


31 
420 


325 
16 

6,797 

164,004 

860 

242 

43,186 


308,328 


3 

4 


9,376 

71 

607 

2,553 

3,171 

45,882 


360,980 


1861. 


14 
20,126 
72,482 


447 

382 

2,424 

10 

60 


1 
436 

427" 

2 

6,300 

221,253 

066 

211 

45,004 


900,610 


8 


7,438 

06 

181 

60 

1,020 

248 


379,466 


1862. 


8 


3 

6,763 

145,018 

10 

351 

1,710 

4,108 

110 

68 


2 
301 


2,788 


90,007 

150,648 

8,148 

741 

1,808 


362,484 


6,362 

"■*72 
30 

1,232 
1,420 


371,603 


•  Fifteen  months  ending  December  31.        &  Including  Sweden. 


e  Included  in  Norway. 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  iPiO— Oontmued. 
Pabt  1:  BT  couNTBT  OF  OBioiN,  1820  TO  1868,  INGLUSIVB— continued. 


Conntry. 


Europe: 

Anstria-Himgaiy 

Belsbim. 

Bulgaria,  8ervla»  and  Monteiiegro.... 

Denmark. 

Franoe,  tncladtng  Corsica. 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italv,  indnding  SicUy  and  Sardinia.. 

Netberiands 

Norway  «. 

Poland. 


Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Asores  Islands. 
Roomania. 


Ruflstan  Empire 

Spain,  inclnolng  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Sweden^ 

Bwitseriand 

Turkey  In  Europe 

United  Kinfdom— 

England. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Notspeolfled 

Otber  Europe  c 


Total  Europe.. 

Asia: 

China. 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Aala., 
Otber  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


Aliica 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Padficlslanda,not8pecifled 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Central  America 

Hexioo 

South  America 

West  Indies,  indudine  Jamaica. 

Countries  not  speclflea 


Grand  total. 


1868. 


87 


82 

10,770 

141,946 

12 

556 

600 

3,864 

33 

06 


'     8 
1,001 


2,748 
16 

28,867 

162,640 

6,006 

222 

2,481 


861,676 


42 


47 


8 


5,424 


162 

38 

406 

064 


368,646 


1864. 


266 


601 

18,817 

216,000 

1 

1,263 

1,684 

8,681 

208 

72 


2 
1,483 


7,968 
7 

48,901 

101,606 

4,606 

816 

4,826 

2 


406,542 


18,100 


13,100 


6,891 

24 

446 

186 

1,036 
658 


427,833 


1866. 


1,606 


6,044 
71,918 


1,092 

2,688 

821 

462 

206 


13 
961 


4,438 
9 

38,871 

40,627 

6,276 

1,170 

2,260 


187,720 


3,526 
6 


8 


3,540 


14 


7,7«l 
1 
420 
191 
887 
834 


200,877 


•  Inohiding  Sweden. 


*  Inotoded  in  Norway. 


e  Malta. 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910 — Gontmued. 
Past  1:  by  ooxtntbt  of  origin,  1820  to  1868,  inglusivb — continued. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hnngary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. . . 

Denmark- 

Franoe,  including  Corsica. 

Oerman  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia- 
Netherlands  


Norway* 
Polan< 


av' 
id., 


Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 
Roumania.. 


Russian  Empire 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Sweden  6 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

England. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europee 


Total  Europe. , 

Asia; 

China. 

India , 

Japan , 

Turkey  in  Asia., 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Jamaica 

Countries  not  specified 


Grand  total. 


1866. 


1,982 


173 

7,246 

71,028 

2 

1,365 

1,395 

1,157 

20 

128 


9 
786 


1,780 
6 

25,904 

54,349 

3,297 

1,126 

14,331 


186,083 


4,733 
13 


4,747 


6 


6,493 
303 
741 
184 

1,337 
542 


200,436 


1867. 


627 


1,035 

232 

2,397 

3,155 

91,781 
4 

45,310 

1,007 

1,240 

1,775 

185 

1,712 

2,430 

124 

9 

92 

177 

25 
714 


2,080 
11 

27,804 

54,361 

4,182 

769 

26,724 


216,224 


5,944 


6,945 


25 


6,670 

2 

133 

83 

923 

22,301 


251,306 


1858. 


184 


246 
1,282 


1,056 
17 

14,638 

26,873 

1,046 

316 

12,056 

2 


111,354 


6,128 
5 


5,133 


17 


4,608 
11 
429 
Ul 
647 
801 


123,126 


a  Including  Sweden. 


b  Included  in  Norway. 


«  Malta. 
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Table  ^^---Immigration  to  the  United  States^  18i0  to  i9/0~Continued. 
Pabt  1:  BT  oouNTBT  OF  ORIGIN,  1820  TO  1868,  INCLUSIVE — continuod. 


Country. 


Bdiope: 

Aostria-Himgary 

Belciiun 

BaigaTia,  Serria,  and  Montenegro. . 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Netherlands. 

Norwa] 

Polanc 


id. 


Portugal.  inMuding  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 
Roumania 


Russian  Empire 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands.. 

Sweden  * 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

En^and. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europec 


Total  Europe. 

Aala: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zeidand 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  American  possessions. 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Jamaica 

Countries  not  specified 


Grand  total. 


1869. 


26 


4vv 

2,579 

41,784 

1 

982 

290 

1,091 

106 

46 


91 
1,283 


833 

10 

>  13,826 
36,216 

2,293 
332 

9,712 


110,949 


3,467 
2 


2 


3,461 


T 
11 


4,163 

266 

166 

879 

1,396 


121,282 


1860. 


68 


642 

8,961 

64,491 

1,019 

361 

298 

82 

122 


66 
982 


918 
4 

13,001 

48,687 

1,613 

610 

14,613 


141,209 


6,467 
6 


6,476 


126 


4,614 

8 

229 

208 

1,384 
486 


163,640 


1861. 


61 
163 


234 

2,826 
31,661 

811 


616 
48 
47 


34 
448 


1,007 
6 

8,970 

23,797 

767 

461 

9,477 

3 


81,200 


7,618 
6 
1 


3 


7,628 


47 


2,000 

21 

218 

97 

368 

880 


91,918 


a  Including  Sweden. 


fr  Included  in  Norway. 


c  Malta. 
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Tablb  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910 — Continued. 
Part  1:  bt  oountbt  of  origin,  1820  to  1868,  iN0LV8iyB^<x}ntinued. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,  Servla,  and  Montenegro. . 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

Qerman  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Netnerlands. 

Norwa] 

Folanc 


ray< 
id.. 


Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Asores  Islands. 
Roumanla 


Russian  Empire 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden  b 

Swltterland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

Enc^d. t 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified ^ 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  Amencan  possessions. 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Jamaica 

Countries  not  speciflea 


Grand  total.. 


1862. 


lU 


1,668 

3,142 

27,629 

6 

666 

432 

892 

63 

72 


79 
348 


643 
11 

10,947 

23,361 

667 

636 

12,499 


83,710 


3,633 
6 


3,640 


12 


3,276 

27 

142 

146 

686 

440 


91,965 


1863. 


86 
301 


1,492 

1,838 

33,162 

547 

416 

1,627 

94 

86 


77 
600 


090 
16 

24,066 

56,916 

1,940 

705 

40,172 


163,733 


7,214 


7,216 


3 


3,464 

2 

96 

94 

401 

1,183 


176,282 


1864. 


280 
389 


712 

8,128 

57,376 

600 
706 
2,2tt 
166 
240 


266 
917 


1,396 
11 

26,096 

63,628 

3,476 

628 

23,228 


185,233 


2,976 
6 


2,962 


87 


3,636 

2 

99 

163 

718 

560 


103,418 


a  Including  Sweden. 


b  Included  in  Nerway. 
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Tablb  9.— Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  iPlO— Continued. 
Past  1:  bt  oountrt  of  oriqin,  1820  to  1868,  iN0LU8iyB~<:ontinued. 


Comitiy. 


Aii8ti1fr>HiiiigU7 

Bflteiam 

Bulcula,  8«rvia,  and  Montnicgro. 


Fmioe,  Inoladliig  Corsica . 

Qennan  Empire 

Greece. 


ItalT,  including  Sicily  amd  Sardinia 

Netaeriands 

Norway  » 

Poland. 

Portogal.  Indoding  C^pe  Verde  and  Aiores  Islands. 

RoonuHua 

Rossian  Empire 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Siredenc 

Swltieiland. 


1865. 


422 
741 


Tmkvr  in  Europe 
Unl  " 


tod 


Kingdom^ 


Id 

Scotland 

'^^Iig^ 

Not  specified. 
Otber  Europe*.. 


To>tal  Europe. 


China. 
India. 


Turkey  In  Asia.. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Aostralla  and  New  Zealand 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

Britftdi  North  American  possessions. 

Central  Ajnerica 

Mexioo 

South  America 

West  Indies,  indudinc  Jamaica 

Coantrieanotspedfied 


Grand  total. 


1,140 

3,583 

83,424 

7 

924 

779 

6,109 

628 

365 


183 
692 


2,889 
14 

15,068 

29,772 

3,037 

146 

64,244 

2 


214,048 


2,942 
5 


2,947 


21,586 


193 

148 

851 

8,296 


248,120 


1866. 


99 
1,254 


1,862 

6,856 

115,892 

10 

1,382 

1,716 

12,633 

412 

344 


287 

718 


3,823 
18 

3,559 

86,690 

1,038 

23 

90,304 

3 


278,916 


2,385 

17 

7 


2,411 


32,150 

239 

294 

895 

3,626 


1867. 


602 
789 


1,436 

5,237 

133,426 

10 

1,624 

2,223 

7,055 

310 

126 


205 
904 


4,168 
26 

36,972 
72,879 

7,682 
143 

7,944 


283,751 


3,863 

2 

67 


29 


3,961 


25 


318,568 


23,379 

3 

292 

224 

817 

3,270 


315,722 


1868.« 


192 
14 


819 

1,989 

55,831 


891 

345 

11,166 


174 


141 
384 


1,945 

4 


s. 


1,127 


130,000 


5,187 


14 


5,171 


2,785 


129 

82 

419 

161 


138,840 


a  Biz  months  ending  June  30. 
*  Including  Sweden. 
« Included  In  Norway. 


4  Included  in  United  Kingdom  not  specified. 
•  Malta. 
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Table  9. — Immigrution  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910 — Continued. 

Past  2:  by  country  of  origin  and  by  sex,  »for  years  ending  ji^ne  30,  1869 

TO  1910,  inclusive. 

[Compiled  from  offioial  sonroes.    For  1809  to  1903  the  figures  are  for  Immigrants  arrfYin^;  for  1904  to 
190G  for  aliens  admitted;  and  for  1907  to  1910  for  immigrant  aliens  admitted.] 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece.. 


Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland. 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores 

Islands 

Boumania 

Russian  Empire 

Spain,  incluoing  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Swedrau 

Switzerland. 


Turkey  in  Europe. . 
United  Kingdom— 

Englana. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  American  poasessioDS. 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South*  America 

West  Indies,  including  Jamaica 

Countries  not  spedfiea 


Grand  total. 


1860. 


Male. 


867 
1,122 


2,397 

2,531 

77,438 

7 

1,076 

739 

9,147 

138 

302 


228 

749 

15,663 

2,373 

14 

22,952 

22,708 

4,915 

460 

23,379 


189,205 


Female. 


632 
800 


1,252 

1,348 

53,604 

413 

395 

6,921 

46 

205 


115 

374 

8,561 

1,277 

4 

12,721 

18,078 

2,836 

200 

16,975 


120,758 


11,900 

53 
2 
4 


11,960 


974 

2 

10 


989 


47 


25 


11,888 

3 

225 

64 

1,462 

11 


214,865 


9,232 


95 

27 

771 

6 


137,903 


Total. 


1,499 
1.922 


3,649 

3,879 

131,042 

8 

1,489 

1,134 

16,068 

184 

607 


343 

1,123 

24,224 

3,650 

18 

35,673 

40,786 

7,751 

660 

40,354 


315,963 


12,874 

3 

63 

2 

7 


12,949 


72 


21,120 

3 

320 

91 

2,233 

17 


352,768 


1870. 


Male. 


2,341 
718 


2,519 

2,603 

70,688 

20 

2,132 

663 

8,003 

140 

450 


550 

487 

8,306 

2,002 

6 

38,106 

31,414 

7,605 

574 

17,084 


196,501 


14,624 
19 
46 


10 


14,609 


Female. 


2,084 
284 


1,564 

1,316 

47,537 

2 

750 

403 

6,213 

83 

247 


357 

176 

5,137 

1,073 


22,851 

25,582 

4,916 

437 

12,104 


132,125 


1,116 
6 
2 


1,126 


26 
17 


22,726 

31 

358 

59 

1,181 

14 


6 
19 


17,688 

2 

105 

10 

498 

13 


235,612 


151,591 


Total 


4,425 
1,002 


4,063 

4.000 

118,225 

22 

2,891 

1,066 

13,216 

223 

697 


907 

663 

13,443 

3,075 

6 

60,967 
56,996 
12,521 
1,011 
29,188 


328,606 


15,740 
24 
48 


13 


16,826 


31 
30 


40,414 

33 

463 

60 

1,679 

27 


387,203 
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Tablb  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  79iO— Oontinued. 

PaBT  2:  BT  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  AND    BT  SEX,  FOR   TEARS    ENDING  JT7NE  30,   1869 

TO  1910,  iNCLusivB — continued. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austria-Htingary 

Betetum 

Bulgaria,   Servla,   and 

Montenegro 

Denmark 

Fnince,lncludlng  Corsica. 

German  Empire 

Oreeoe 


Italy,   including  Sicily 
and  Sardinia 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland. 

Portugal,  including  Cape 
Verae  and  Azores  is- 
lands  

Boumania 

Russian  Empire 

Spain,  incluolnf  Canary 
and  Balearic  Islands. . . 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Turkey  In  Europe 

United  Kinsdom— 

England 

Ireumd 

Scotland 

Wales 

Notspedfled 

other  Europe 


1871. 


Male. 


2,667 
623 


1,347 

1,983 

47,776 

10 

2,072 
607 

6,179 
328 


610 


Total  Europe. 


China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia, 
other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. . 

Pacific  Islands,  not  spedfled . 

British  North  American  pos- 
sosslons 

Central  America 

liezioo 

South  America. 

West  Indies,  Including  Ja- 
maica...  

Countries  not  speciOed 


Grand  total. 


394 

433 

6,803 

1,399 

19 

34,412 
30,939 

7,087 
617 

9,128 


Female. 


2,330 
251 


668 

1,146 

34,779 


744 

296 

8,239 

207 


877 


165,112 


6,786 

8 

77 

2 

8 


6,881 


19 

13 

2 

27,195 

2 

336 

71 

740 
48 


279 

136 

8,896 

870 


22,118 

26,500 

4,897 

382 

6,914 

1 


Total. 


4,887 
774 


2,015 

3,138 

82,564 

11 

2,816 
993 

9,418 
635 


887 


110,083 


349 
6 
1 
2 
1 


369 


6 
5 
1 

19,969 

2 

66 

25 

420 
37 


190,428 


130,922 


073 

658 

10,609 

2,269 

23 

56,530 
57,439 
11,984 
8Bv 
16,042 
1 


1872. 


Male. 


2,466 
481 


2,534 

6,061 

83,418 

11 

3,171 
1,185 
6,840 
1,168 


956 


265,145 


7,135 

14 

78 

4 

9 


7,240 


24 

18 
3 

47,164 

4 

402 

96 

1,160 
86 


321,350 


648 

435 

8,510 

2,312 

16 

42,406 

36,548 

7,940 

685 

12 

11 


Female. 


1,945 
267 


1,166 

3,256 

57,601 

1,019 
724 

4,581 
489 


350 


207.893 


7,605 

7 

17 


6 


7,635 


24 

1,961 

194 

20,966 

7 

487 

76 

837 
92 


240,170 


870 

100 
4,964 
1,338 

4 

27,268 

32,184 

5,976 

529 

6 

4 


144,262 


183 
5 


190 


TotaL 


4,410 
738 


3,600 

9,317 

141, 109 

12 

4,190 

1,909 

11,421 

1,647 


1,306 


1,018 

595 

13,464 

3,650 

20 

60,764 

68,732 

13,916 

1,214 

18 

15 


352,155 


7,788 
12 
17 


8 


7,825 


17 

219 

42 

19,239 

82 
27 

485 
72 


1873. 


Male. 


3,813 
763 


3,326 

9,500 

86,411 

21 

6,878 
2,282 
9,928 
2,224 


807 


1,023 

409 

8,666 

1,943 

39 

45,024 

40,993 

8,254 

518 

12 

6 


232,830 


Female. 


3,299 
413 


1,606 

5,298 

63,260 

2 

1,879 
1,529 
6,319 
1,114 


378 


611 

132 

5,647 

1,164 

14 

29,777 

36,351 

5,587 

322 

6 
4 


164,711 


19,403 

12 

9 

3 

4 


19,431 


164,636 


41 

2,180 

236 

40,204 

8 

560 

102 

1,322 
164 


404,806 


22 
992 
238 

20,461 

31 

483 

145 

1,067 
92 


275,792 


889 
3 


894 


6 
143 

41 

17,430 

7 

123 

21 

567 
68 


184,011 


Total. 


7,112 
1,176 


4,931 

14,798 

140,671 

23 

8,757 

3,811 

16,247 

3,338 


1,185 
i,'634 


541 

14,303 

3,107 

53 

74,801 

77,344 

13,841 

840 

18 

10 


397,541 


20,292 

16 

9 

3 

6 


20,326 


28 

1,135 

279 

37,801 

38 

606 

166 

1,634 
160 

459,808 
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Tablb  9. --Immigration  to  the  United  States^  18tO  to  iPlO— Continued. 

Past  2:  by  eouNTBY  of  obigin  and  by  bex,  roB  yeabs  ending  junb  30,  1869 

TO  1910,  iNCLn8iyE>-<x>ntmued. 


Country. 


Eaiope: 

Austria-Hongary 

Belgiiiin 

Bouarla,    Servla,    and 

Monten^ro 

Denmark 

Franoe,lncludlngCorsioa. 

Qerman  Bmptre 

Oreeoe. 


Italy.   Including  Sicily 
and  Sardinia 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland...... 

Portuffal,  Including  Gape 
Verde  and  Azores  la- 
lands 

Boumania 

Russian  Empire 

Spain,  induaing  Oanary 
and  Balearic  Islands. . . 

Sweden 

SwiUerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

England. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe., 

Asia: 

China 

India 

JvpKO. , 

Turkey  in  Asia., 
other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.. 

Paclflcifilands,  notspedfied.. 

British  North  American  pos- 
sessions  

G«itral  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Ja- 
maica  

Countries  not  spedfled , 


Grand  total. 


1874. 


Male. 


4,882 
5M 


1,824 

5,866 

49,664 

33 

6»140 
1,400 
6,766 
1,078 


1,132 


2,602 


3,318 

1,845 

47 

20,021 

27,047 

6,301 

802 


Female. 


3,068 
261 


1,258 

3,788 

87,737 

3 

1,526 

1,03S 

3,618 

717 


470 


1,381 

07 
2,394 
1,248 

15 

20,984 

26,660 

4,128 

273 

11 


151,106 


13,533 
9 

18 
2 

15 


13,577 


39 
782 
206 

21,702 

10 

811 

121 

1,109 
80 


180,225 


111,585 


243 
8 
3 
4 
3 


261 


19 

178 

27 

11,228 

2 

75 

23 


48 


124,114 


Total. 


8,850 
817 


3,082 

9,644 

87,291 

36 

7,666 

2,444 

10,384 

1,706 


1,611 


4,073 

485 

5,712 

3,003 

62 

50,005 

53,707 

10,420 

665 

22 

10 


1875. 


Male. 


4,120 
475 


Female. 


3,529 
140 


1,563 

5,378 

27,576 

19 

2,812 

760 

3,726 

586 


1,261 


262,783 


4,384 

467 

3,274 

1,127 

25 

24,497 

18,029 

4,473 

270 

15 

155 


104,991 


13,776 

17 

21 

6 

18 


13,838 


58 
960 
233 

33,020 

12 

386 

144 

1,777 
128 


313,339 


16,065 

13 

3 

1 

37 


16,100 


38 

879 
147 

16,180 

10 

481 

105 

068 
43 


130,060 


1,003 

2,943 

20,193 

6 

819 

487 

2,367 

806 


678 


3,613 

134 

2,200 

687 

2 

15,683 

19,028 

2,837 

170 

1 

4 


77,970 


382 
6 


2 


300 


16 
226 

17 

7,006 

120 
27 

832 
33 


87,548 


TotaL 


7,668 
616 


2,666 

8,321 

47,709 

26 

3,631 

1,237 

6,008 

064 


1,930 


7,997 

601 

5,573 

1,814 

27 

40,130 

37,957 

7,310 

449 

16 

159 


182,961 


16,437 

19 

3 

1 

39 


16,499 


54 

1,104 
164 

24,007 

11 

610 

132 

1,700 
76 


227,408 


187& 


Male. 


3,484 
418 


967 

5,317 

18,673 

17 

2,312 

560 

8,404 

568 


746 


2,776 

406 

3,470 

1,047 

20 

14,040 

8,038 

2,080 

100 

6 

24 


71,307 


22,521 
14 

4 

6 

73 


22,617 


60 

076 

08 

15,200 

6 

466 

130 

800 
18 


111,786 


Female. 


2,792 
97 


580 

2,687 

13,264 

2 

708 

296 

1,769 

367 


632 


1,999 

112 

2,124 

502 

9 

9,424 

10,637 

1,503 

125 

6 

4 


40,618 


2601 
11 


3 
52 


826 


29 

229 

9 

7,206 

6 

165 

26 

573 
18 


Total. 


6,276 
515 


1,547 

8,004 

31,987 

19 

3,015 
.  865 

5,173 
925 


1,277 


618 

5,608 

1,549 

88 

24,373 

19,575 

4,582 

824 

12 

28 


120,920 


22,781 

26 

4 

8 

126 


22,943 


1,206 
107 

22,506 

12 

681 

156 

1,382 
36 


58,200  160,986 
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Tablb  9.— Jmm^ration  to  the  United  SUUea,  1820  to  iPiO—Oontinued. 

2:    BT  OOUMTBT  OF  OBIGIN  AND  BY    8EZ,  FOR  TEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1869 

TO  1910,  INCLUBIYB — Continued. 


Coontry. 


Anstila-Haiigary 

Betelmn 

BuSsffia,    Servia,   and 

MontenQgro 

Denmark 

Franoeylndadlng  Coislca. 

German  Smpiie 

Greece 


Italy,   including   BioOy 
and  Sardinia 


Netheriands 

!Norwi^... 

Poland. 

Fortaeal,  indadtaig  Cape 
Yerae  and  Asoies  la- 
lands. 

Romnanla 

Rtusian  Empire......... 

Spain,  indaoins  Canary 
and  Balearic  islands. . . 


Switserland 

TorkOT^  in  Europe. . 
United  Kinsdom— 
Englana. 


jsngiai 
Ireland. 

Scotland 

Wales , 

Not  specified, 
other  Europe.... 


Total  Europe.. 


Cliina 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
OtlierAsIa 


Total  Asia.. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. . 
Pacific  Islands,  not  specified. 
British  North  American  poo- 


Oentral  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  Including  Ja- 


Countrles  not  spedfled. 
GiBUd  total 


vsn. 


2,989 
379 


1,073 

8,889 

17,783 

19 

2,821 
891 

3,950 
382 


1,726 


8,888 

489 

2,919 

1,198 

21 

12,046 

0,819 

2,848 

109 

1 

41 


64,178 


10,6118 

8 

4 

3 

16 


10,649 


10 

707 

2 

16,248 

6 

840 

61 

848 
16 


02,088 


2,407 
109 


822 

2,017 

11,666 

5 

874 
200 

1,688 
161 


688      2,868 


2,761 

176 

2,072 

488 

11 

7,116 

7,760 

1,292 

112 

3 

4 


42,017 


76 
9 
3 


91 


6 
146 


6,889 


96 
26 

542 
13 


40,824 


Total. 


6,896 
488 


1,096 

6,866 

29,296 

24 

3,196 
691 

4,668 
683 


6,609 

666 

4,991 

1,686 

32 

19,161 

14,669 

4,136 

281 

4 

46 


106,195 


10,594 

17 

7 

3 

19 


10,640 


16 

912 

2 

22,137 

6 

446 

87 

1,300 
27 


141,857 


187S. 


ICale. 


2,926 
281 


1,808 

2,689 

18,019 

16 

8,126 
892 

3,084 
362 


885 


1,767 

360 

3,272 

1,236 

20 

11,448 

7,203 

2,146 

146 


89 


60,562 


8,6a 
6 
2 
4 
4 


8,667 


12 
508 


15,408 

83 

876 

65 

644 
9 


86,269 


Female. 


2,226 
128 


797 

1,570 

11,294 


1,218 
216 

1,726 
186 


447 


1,281 

107 
2,118 
572' 
9 

6,967 

8,729 

1,357 

96 


22 


41,060 


351 
2 


3 
1 


357 


6 
96 


10,188 

7 

80 

23 

375 
6 


52,210 


TotaL 


6,160 
354 


2,106 

4,160 

29,313 

16 

4,344 
608 

4,760 
547 


1,332 


1879. 


Male. 


3,391 
3201 


2,244 

2,964 

21,578 

18 

4,252 
467 

4,696 
336 


916 


3,048 

457 

5,390 

1,806 

29 

18,406 

15,932 

3,502 

243 


111 


101,612 


8,992 
8 
2 
7 
6 


9,014 


18 
606 


25,592 

40 

466 

88 

1,019 
16 


138,469 


2,407 

362 

7,313 

2,167 

22 

15,476 

9,635 

3,443 

351 

2 

139 


82,567 


9,264 

6 

3 

19 

4 


9,296 


10 

704 

3 

18,007 

8 

457 

50 

753 
27 


111,882 


Female. 


2,572 
192 


1,230 

1,701 

13,084 

3 

1,680 
286 

2,650 
154 


468 


1,066 

106 

3,688 

994 

7 

8,707 

10,378 

1,782 

192 

2 

72 


61,092 


340 
9 
1 

12 
2 


364 


2 
109 


13,279 
1 

99 
19 

370 
9 


66,944 


TotaL 


5,968 
612 


8,474 

4,666 

34,602 

21 

5,791 
763 

7,345 
489 


1,374 


4,453 

467 

11,001 

3,161 

20 

24,183 

20,013 

5,225 

643 

4 

211 


134,269 


9,004 
15 

4 
31 

6 


9,660 


12 

813 

3 

31,286 

9 

566 

60 

1,123 


177,826 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  SUUeSy  1820  to  1910 — Continued. 

Past  2:   by  country  of  origin  and  by  sex,  fob  years  ending  june  30,  1869 

TO  1910,  INCLUSIVE — continued. 


Coimtiy. 


and 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,    Servla, 

Montenegro 

Denmark 

France.includingCorslca. 

German  Empire 

Greece 


Italy,   including   Sicily 
and  Sardinia , 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland. 

Portugal,  including  Cape 
Verde  and  Azores  Is- 
lands  

Ron  mania 

Russian  Empire 

Spain,  including  Canary 
and  Balearic  Islands. . . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

England. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe.. 

Asia: 

China , 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia.. 
Other  Asia , 


1880. 


Male. 


Female. 


10,247 
784 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.. 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified. 

British  North  American  po»* 
sessions 

Coitral  America 

Modoo 

South  America 

West  Indies,  Including  Ja- 
maica  

Countries  not  spedfled 


Grand  total. 


4,466 

2,802 

52,743 

19 

8,605 

1,032 

13,166 

1,442 


406 

8 

3,410 

305 

26,862 

4,212 

18 

37,661 

38,151 

8,072 

730 

4 

253 


216,476 


6,732 
12 

4 
1 
8 


5,767 


14 
799 


63,166 

14 

405 

64 

892 
36 


7,020 
448 


2,110 

1,512 

31,885 

4 

3,650 

1,408 

6,730 

735 


313 

3 

1,604 

84 

12,324 

1,944 

6 

21,793 

83,452 

4,568 

443 

2 

158 


132,215 


70 
9 


3 


82 


4 
154 


Total. 


17,267 
1,232 


6,576 

4,314 

84,638 

23 

12,354 
3,340 

19,805 
2,177 


806 

11 

5,014 

380 

30,186 

6,156 

24 

59,454 

71,603 

12,640 

1,173 

6 

411 


348,091 


5,802 

21 

4 

4 

8 


5,839 


36,579 

3 

87 

24 

459 
27 


1881. 


Male. 


16,200 
1,186 


5,874 

3,455 

128,300 

17 

11,5'^ 
5,086 

14,511 
3,505 


803 

10 

3,247 

386 

31,817 

7,400 

54 

40,401 

37,387 

0,503 

650 

4 

45 


Female. 


11,636 
580 


321,316 


11,815 

25 

11 

5 

30 


11,886 


287,623 


160,634 


18 

053 

1 

00,744 

17 

402 

88 

1,351 
63 


457,257 


21 

086 

3 

74,038 

11 

247 

86 

1,164 
71 


410,720 


3,243 

1,772 

82,066 

2 

3,822 
3,511 
8,104 
2,010 


412 

11 

1,704 

08 

18,443 

3,704 

18 

24,776 

34,055 

5,665 

377 


TotaL 


27,035 
1,766 


21 


207,229 


75 
8 


13 


96 


12 
202 


50,512 

781 
24 

516 
32 


258,702 


9,117 

5,227 

210,485 

19 

15,401 
8,507 

22,705 
5,614 


1,215 

80 

6,041 

484 

40,760 

11,203 

72 

65,177 

72,342 

15,168 

1,027 

4 

66| 


1882. 


Male. 


18,600 


528,545 


11,890 

33 

11 

5 

43 


11,982 


33 

1,188 
3 

125,450 

12 

325 

110 

1,660 
103 


669,431 


7,617 

3,883 

148,466 

125 

27,488 
5,620 

17,929 
3,419 


916 

44 

11,639 

293 

41,335 

7,047 

52 

51,575 

40,980 

12,108 

1,097 

3 

28 


Female. 


10,460 
539 


4,101 

2,111 

102,164 

1 

4,671 

3,897 

11,172 

1,253 


620 

21 

5,279 

85 

23,272 

3,797 

17 

30,819 

35,452 

6,829 

559 

1' 

10' 


TotaL 


29,150 
1,431 


11,618 

6,004 

250,630 

126 

82,150 
0,517 

20,101 
4,672 


1,436 

65 

16,018 

378 

64,607 

10,844 

60 

82,304 

76,432 

18,037 

1.656 

4 

38 


401,156;  247,030'  648,186 


30,463 
6 
5 


30 


30,504 


39 

740 

7 

56,152 

8 

292 

61 

810 
45 


498,814 


116 

4 


125 


21 

138 

4 

42,214 

7* 

74 

30 

481 
54 


290,178 


30,579 

10 

5 


35 


39,629 


60 

878 

11 

96,366 

15 

366 

91 

1,291 
99 


788,992 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910 — Contiiiue<l. 

PaBT  2:    BT  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN    AND  BT  SEX,  FOR  TEARS   ENDING  JUNE  30,   1869 

TO  1910,  INCLUSIVE — continued. 


Country. 


and 


Europe: 

Aastria-Hongary . 

Beiglmn. .' 

Bulgaria,    Bervla, 

Montenegro 

Denmark 

France,  including  Ck)rsica. 

Oerman  Empire 

Greece 


Italy.   Including   Sicily 
and  Sardioia 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal,  including  Cape 
Verae  and  Asores  Is- 

lands 

Roumanla. 

Rusadan  Empire 

Spain,  induoing  Canary 
and  Balearic  islands. . . 

Sweden 

Switaerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

Englanof. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europe 


1883. 


Male. 


18,814 
957 


Total  Europe. 


Asia: 


China. 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia, 
other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


AWca 

Australia  and  New  ZeaJand . . 
Padflc  islands,  not  specified . 
British  North  American  pos- 
sessions  

Central  Ameiica 

Mezloo 

Sooth  America 

West  Indies,  including  Ja- 


Countries  not  spedfled. 
Grand  totaL 


6,228 

3,247 

111,778 

68 

28,222 
3,122 

13,799 
1,465 


1,048 

37 

6,025 

205 

22,916 

8,165 

52 

38,174 

41,495 

7,007 

987 

7 

27 


313,835 


7,987 

4 
19 


Female. 


8,811 
493 


4,091 

1,674 

83,006 

15 

3,570 

2,127 

9,599 

546 


525 

40 

3,  oo4 

67 

15,361 

4,586 

34 

24,966 

39,991 

4,852 

610 

3 

9 


206,752 


3? 


8,047 


36 
428 
113 

40,284 

6 

377 

65 

644 
38 


363,863 


44 

5 
8 


9 


66 


Total. 


27,625 
1,450 


10,319 

4,821 

194,786 

73 

31,792 
5,249 

23,398 
2,011 


1,573 

77 

9,909 

262 

38,277 

12,751 

86 

63,140 

81,486 

11,869 

1,697 

10 

36 


622,687 


8,031 

9 

27 


46 


8,113 


31 

126 

80 

29,990 


92 
22 

259 
41 


239,450 


1884. 


Male. 


24,381 
1.069 


6,609 

2,293 

108,663 

34 

12,657 
2,669 
9,986 
3,384 


1,225 

131 

8,675 

236 

15,459 

6,835 

138 

33,413 

31,280 

5,294 

506 

61 

148 


267,928 


241 

9 

19 


168 


437 


67 
654 
193 

70,274 

6 

469 

77 

903 
79 


603,322 


43 
339 
295 

37,642 

7 

290 

40 

1,430 
58 


Fem^e. 


12,190 
617 


3,693 

1,316 

76,013 

3 

3,853 
1,629 
6,968 
1,162 


702 

107 

4,014 

64 

11,093 

3,561 

12 

22,605 

32,064 

3,766 

393 

20 

114 


186,768 


38 


31 


73 


Total. 


36,671 
1,676 


9,202 

3,606 

179,676 

37 

16,610 
4,198 

16,974 
4,536 


1,927 

238 

12,680 

300 

26,552 

9,386 

150 

55,918 

63,344 

9,060 

001 

71 

262 


279 
12 
20 


199 


610 


306,609 


16 
163 
103 

22,984 

3 

140 

25 

778 
40 


1885. 


Male. 


16,695 
1,007 


Female. 


10,614 
646 


3,541 

2,271 

68,426 

154 

9,864 
1,649 
7,054 
2,139 


1,323 

449 

10,480 

271 

12,491 

3,680 

110 

28,063 

25,187 

6,617 

668 

11 

8 


453,686  201,178 


12 
27 
42 


81 


162 


210,063 


60 
602 
398 

60,626 

10 

430 

65 

2,208 
98 


618,692 


86 
306 
163 

22,601 

20 

238 

36 

1,664 
31 


226,382 


2,569 

1,224 

66,017 

18 

3,778 

1,040 

6,302 

946 


701 

364 

6,678 

79 
9,757 
2,216 

28 

19,249 

26,6C8 

3,609 

459 

17 

7 


151,905 


10 

7 


12 


36 


27 

1441 
67 

16,736 

3 

86 

9 

913 
40 


168,964 


TotaL 


27,309 
1,653 


6,100 

3,495 

124,443 

172 

13,642 
2,689 

12,356 
3,065 


2,084 

803 

17,158 

360 

22,248 

6,806 

138 

47,332 

51,796 

9,226 

1,127 

28 

16 


363,068 


93 


196 


112 
448 
230 

38,336 

23 

328 

44 

2,477 
71 


396,346 
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Table  9. — Immigratum  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910— Continued. 

Past  2:  bt  countrt  of  origin  and  bt  bbx,  for  tears  bnbino  xunb  SO,  1868 

TO  1910,  inclusive — continued. 


Country. 


Europe: 

Austrlft-Hungaiy. 


BelgluzD. 
Bulgaria, 


and 


Bulgaria,   Servia, 

Montenegro 

Denmark 

Franoe,includliigCo«dca. 

Gennan  Empire 

Greeoe. 


Italy,  including  Sicily 
and  Sardinia 


glands.. 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland. 

Portural,  including  Gape 
Verde  and  Asores  Is- 
lands  

Roumania 

Russian  Empire 

Spain,  includins  Cumry 
and  Balearic  IsT 

Sweden 

Switxerland 

Turkey  in  Europe. . 
United  Kingdom— 

Englanof. 

Ire&nd 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified... 
Other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


1886. 


19,654 
845 


Total  Asia. 


AWca 

Australia  and  New  Zeetland . . 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified.. 

British  North  Ameru»n  pos- 
sess! ons 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Ja- 
maica  

Countries  not  specified 


Grand  total. 


3,875 

2,160 

46,738 

05 

15,340 
1,402 
7,800 
2,862 


821 

314 

11,555 

261 

17,010 

2,002 

132 

30,013 

24,425 

7,584 

614 

6 

83 


107,420 


25 
10 
160 
14 
61 


260 


70 
860 
803 

a  15 
23 

(*) 
180 

1,027 
88 


200,704 


Female. 


0,126 
465 


2,360 

1,140 

37,666 

0 

5,075 

822 

4,800 

1,067 


373 

180 

6,245 


10,732 

1,008 

44 

18,854 

25,104 

4,542 

413 

3 

27 


132,100 


15 

•* 
I 

34 

1 


Total. 


28,680 
1,300 


6,225 

3,818 

84,403 

104 

21,316 
2,314 

12,760 
3,030 


1,104 

404 

17,800 

-  344 

27,761 

4,806 

176 

40,767 

40,610 

12,126 

1,027 

0 

60 


320,620 


67 


48 
162 
221 


(*) 


02 
6 


66 

807 
35 


183,400 


40 
17 
104 
16 
61 


317 


122 
622 
614 

•  17 
20 

(») 
246 

2,734 
73 


1887. 


Male. 


Female. 


26,808 
1,670 


6,448 

3,212 

61,007 

805 

37,442 
2,708 

10,623 
4,150 


860 

1,067 

20,070 

841 

27,860 

3,283 

157 

46,079 

35,440 

12,133 

1,211 

3 

60 


13,367 


3,076 

1,822 

45,768 

8 

10,180 
1,796 
6,746 
1,078 


401 

058 

10,606 

05 

16,477 

1,031 

40 

26,876 

32,021 

6,666 

600 

1 

70 


801,463 


8 

20 

218 

184 

133 


663 


34 
994 
446 

aO 
13 


884,203 


250 

3,447 
31 


806,668 


181,866 


2 
12 
11 
24 

3 


TotaL 


40,265 
2,653 


8,524 

6,084 

106,865 

313 

47,622 
4,506 

16,260 
6,128 


1,360 

2,045 

30,766 

436 

42,836 

5,214 

206 

72,865 

68,370 

18,600 

1,820 

4 

130 


482,829 


6? 


6 
184 
300 


6 


107 

1,420 
42 


183,451 


10 

32 

220 

208 

136 


615 


40 
628 
754 

aO 
10 

(ft) 
866 

4,876 
73 


1888. 


Male. 


32,226 
2,060 


6,640 

4,854 

61,024 

766 

42,206 
3,487 

11,888 
4,133 


1,131 

683 

22,425 

411 

34,762 

5,040 

161 

50,041 

38,450 

15,475 

1,037 

6 

18 


330,238 


21 

16 

366 

280 

00 


Female. 


18,666 
1,166 


3,313 

2,100 

47,793 

14 

0,362 
2,358 
6,376 
1,603 


404 

603 

11,062 

115 

10,036 

2,607 

46 

31,633 

35,054 

8,062 

617 

2 

8 


106,806 


731 


490,100 


61 
486 

1,010 

ol2 
64 

8,428 
86 


345,876 


5 

5 

38 

48 

21 


112 


TotaL 


46,811 
8,216 


8,062 

6,464 

100,717 

782 

51,558 
5,845 

18,264 
6,826 


1,625 

1,186 

33,467 

586 

d4,  uvo 

7,737 
207 

82,574 

73,518 

24,457 

1,654 

7 

20 


638,181 


26 

20 

404 

278 

120 


848 


14 
212 
080 

aZ 
18 

(ft) 
104 

1,462 
26 


301,614 


66 

607 
1,600 

•  15 
67 

(ft) 
440 

4,880 
61 


646,880 


a  Including  only  Bermudas  and  British  Honduras. 
ftNo  records. 


No  records  for  other  British  North  AmerlcMi 
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Table  9. — ImmigraHon  to  the  United  States^  1820  to  1910— Contirmed, 

PaBT  2:  BY   COITNTBY   OP  OBIOIN  AND  BY   BEX,    FOB  YBABS   ENDING    JUNE  30,    1869 

TO  1910,  INCLUSIVE — continued. 


Country. 


and 


Europe: 

Aastr1a>Hungai7 . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,    Servla, 

Montenegro 

Denmark 

France,  Including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 


Italy,   including   Sidly 
and  Sardinia 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Fortueal,  including  Cape 
Verde  and  Azores  is- 
lands  w 

Romnanla 

Russian  Empire 

Spain,  including  Canary 
and  Balearic  islands. . . 

Sweden 

Swltserland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kinfdom— 

England. 

Ireland 

Soottand 

Wales 

Not  specified 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 


China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand . . 

Pacific  blands,  not  spedfied . 

British  North  American  poo- 
sessions  

Central  America 

ICexioo , 

South  America 

West  Indies,  including  Ja* 
maica 

Countries  not  spedfied 


1889. 


Male. 


22,800 
1,639 


Grand  total. 


5,301 

3,789 

£4,876 

149 

18,273 
8,794 
7,672 
8,191 


1,287 

443 

21,661 

411 

19,919 

4,525 

202 

41,549 

88,223 

10,098 

732 

8 

7 


256,189 


90 

50 

558 

4B9 
278 


1,475 


149 
648 
731 

a22 
62 

(*>«. 
337 

3,422 
39 


263,024 


Female. 


11,284 
923 


8,398 

2,129 

44,662 

9 

7,084 
2,666 
6,818 
1,731 


787 

450 

13,255 

115 

16,496 

2,545 

50 

26,954 

82,334 

7,508 

440 

4 

10 


178,651 


28 
9 
82 
94 
87 


250 


38 
352 
465 


(») 


a6 
19 

90 


1,501 
81 


181,403 


Total. 


34,174 
2,562 


1890. 


Male. 


40,017 
1,719 


8,699 

5,918 

99,538 

158 

25,307 
6,460 

18,390 
4,922 


2,024 

803 

33,916 

526 

85,415 

7,070 

252 

68,503 

65,557 

18,296 

1,181 

12 

17 


434,790 


118 
59 
640 
593 
315 


1,725 


187 
1,000 
1,196 

a28 
81 

(*) 
427 

4,923 
70 


444,427 


Female. 


16,182 
952 


5,713 

8,863 

50,923 

464 

40,852 
2,655 
6,601 
7,613 


1,669 

260* 

22,763 

619 

16,532 

4,406 

171 

34,245 

26,344 

6,833 

384 

12 
12 


274,670 


1,401 

34 

601 

841 

770 


3,647 


88 
485 
310 

a  111 
110 

(*) 
345 

2,052 
35 


3,653 

2,722 

41,504 

60 

11,151 
1,671 
4,769 
8,460 


931 

257 

12,835 

194 

13,100 

2,587 

35 

22,775 

26,680 

5,208 

266 

7 

11 


171,010 


315 

9 

90 

285 

102 


801 


281,853 


24 
214 
158 

•  72 
82 

(6) 
93 

1,018 
27 


173,449 


Total 


56,199 
2,671 


9,366 

6,585 

92,427 

524 

52,003 

4,326 

11,370 

11,073 


2,600 

517 

35,566 

813 

29,632 

6,993 

206 

57,020 

53,024 

12,041 

650 

19 

23 


1891. 


Male. 


48,823 
2,041 


445,680 


1,716 
43 

691 
1,126 

872 


4,448 


112 
699 

468i 

a  183 
142 

(ft) 
438 

3,070 
62 


6,456 

4,087 

63,406 

1,040 

60,775 
3,184 
7,644 

18,064 


1,843 

472 

30,626 

690 

21,746 

4,275 

224 

32,279 

27,936 

7,318 

278 

18 

22 


343,246 


2,608 
33 
1,023 
1,774 
1,024 


6,462 


82 
503 
344 

a  138 
185 

(ft) 
467 

2,502 
40 


455,302 


354,059 


Female. 


22,219 
996 


4,204 
2,683 


Total. 


71,042 
8,037 


'iojeso 


2,683       6,770 

50,148.  113,554 

65       1,106 


15,280 
2,022 
4,924 
9,433 


1,156 
485 

16,800 

215 

15,134 

2,536 

41 

21,821 

27,770 

5,239 

146 

6 

16 


202,839 


228 
9 
113 
714 
152 


1,216 


21 
274 
180 

o96 
93 

197 

1,314 
30 


206,260 


76,065 

5,206 

12,668 

27,407 


957 
47,426 

905 

86,880 

6,811 

265 

53,000 

55,706 

12,557 

424 

24 

38 


546,085 


2,836 
42 
1,136 
2,488 
1,176 


7,678 


108 
777 
524 

a234 

278 

(ft) 
664 

3,906 
70 

560,319 


olndudlng  only  Bermudas  and  British  Honduras.    No  records  for  other  British  North  Amerioan 
ossessions. 
»  No  records. 
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Table  9.— Immigration  to  the  UmUd  States,  18t0  to  1910— Continued. 

Past  2:  bt  gountbt  of  obioin  and  bt  sex,  for  tbabb  ending  june  30,  1869 

TO  1910,  INCLUSIVE — continued. 


Coantry. 

1802. 

1893. a 

1894.0 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

ICale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Europe: 

Aostria-Htmgary 

BeMnm. ... 

53,814 
2,056 

23,123 
1,370 

76,937 
4,026 

57,420 
3,324 

1 

38,638 

1,700 

Bn&ula,    Swia,   and 
Montenegro 

Denmark ,^^.,., 

6,230 

2,874 

66,887 

604 

47,399 
3,634 
8,910 

26,514 

2,004 

3,895 

1,804 

52,271 

56 

14,232 
2,507 
5,415 

14,022 

1,306 

10,125 

4,678 

119,168 

660 

61,631 

6,141 

14,326 

40,536 

8,400 

7,720 

3,621 

78,756 

1,072 

72,146 

6,199 

15,615 

16,374 

4,816 

5,008 

France,  Induding  Conica 
Oennan  Empire 

3,060 

53,968 

Greece 1 

1,356 
42,977 

Italy,  including  Sicily 
and  Sardinia 

Netherlands ....... 

1.820 

Norway 

9,111 

Pohmd 

1.941 

Portaeal,  Indading  Cape 
Verde  and  Axores  u- 
toode 

V 

2,196 

729 

Rnsffiaq  Empire- . 

48,807 

3,063 

24,684 

4,359 

1,248 

21,213 

25,609 

4,26a 

466 

32,704 

1,015 

17,161 

2,627 

83 

13,096 

25,684 

2,911 

263 

81,511 

4,078 

41,846 

6,880 

1,331 

34,309 

51,383 

7,177 

729 

42,310 

206 

35,710 

4,744 

626 

27,931 

43,578 

6,215 

1,043 

39,278 

Spain,  inclading  Canary 

925 

Rwodtti.  .•«.•••••-««-««■> 

18,286 

Svitserland 

2,906 

Torkey  in  Europe 

United  KInfldom— 
Enirlana.. .  r .  -  - - 

296 

17,747 

Ireland 

30,231 

Scotland 

3,772 

Wales 

1,001 

Not  speolfled 

Other  Europe 

60 

Total  Europe-- - 

355,481 

215,445 

570,876 

429,324 

277,063 

Asia: 

China. . ,  - . . .  r .  -  -  T  T . 

472 

1,170 

India 

Japan 

1,380 

1,081 

TnrkeTin  Asia...T....^,> 

Other  Asia 

540 

1,580 

Total  Asia 

2,302 

4,690 

Africa 

24 

Australia  and  New  Zealand . . 

171 

96 

267 

248 

ft244 

Paclflc  islands,  not  SDCclfled. 

British  North  American  pos- 
flemions. 

194 



32 

Mexico 

109 

South  America 

38 

West  Indies,  including  Ja- 
maica  

2,608 
5,173 

3,177 

Countries  not  spedfled 

6.263 

2,258 

'8,*626 

70 

Grand  tot^i-  r  -  r  -  -  - 

361,864 

217,799 

579,663 

280,344 

160,386 

439,730 

109,274 

116,357 

285,631 

a  Sez  not  reported. 


ft  Includins  Padflc  islands. 
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Tablb  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States^  1820  to  1910—Qontia\ied. 

PaBT  2:  BT  COUMTBY   OF   OBZOIN   AND  BT  8EZ,   FOR  YEAB8  BNDINO  JUNE  30,  1809 

TO  1910,  moLUsiYE — continued. 


Ooimtzy. 

1805.« 

1896. 

1807. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Buropoi 

33,401 
1,058 

43,125 
703 

a.«8 

• 

65,103 
1,261 

.v,m 

14,266 
270 

88,081 

BelciTmi .".  .' 

760 

Bulgaria,    Servia,   and 
Monten^to 

Ponmark.  7. 

32,173 
597 

35,427 

1,388 

7,581 

790 

1,452 

528 

85,907 

501 

15,861 

2,239 

245 

23,443 

46,304 

3,788 

1,602 

1,749 

1,381 

16,942 

2,124 

51,067 

seo 

5,581 
409 

1,410 

453 

32,163 

293 

10,968 

1,401 

118 

11,178 

17,626 

2,000 

915 

4 

14,943 
51 

16,993 

654 

3,274 

282 

1,356 

332 

19,282 

58 

10,209 

903 

51 

8,314 

22,637 

1,483 

666 

5 

3,107 

2,463 

31,885 

2,175 

68,060 

1,583 

8,855 

601 

2,766 

785 

61,445 

351 

21,177 

2,304 

160 

19,402 

40,262 

.3,483 

1,581 

9 

3,535 
2,654 

962 

413 

13,894 

407 

6,231 

975 

110 

6,998 

11,549 

1,054 

539 

18 

873 

896 

10,634 

25 

17,985 

332 

2,307 

1,511 

912 

11,922 

41 

6,931 

501 

42 

3,976 

16,872 

829 

331 

7 

2.066 

Franoa,  indading  Condca 

2.107 

G€niian  Empirer. 

22,588 

Greece. t 

571 

Italy.  Includliv  SicOy 

50.431 

Kftthflr»^n<lfl 

890 

Norway 

6,842 

|>9^nar^ 

4.166 

Portugal,  Including  Gape 
Vercle  and  Asores  I»> 

1,874 

791 

Rimian  Bmpire 

26,816 

Spain,  induding  Canary 

448 

Bwqden 

13,162 

Bwitmrland 

1,566 

Turkey  In  Europe 

163 

United  Kingdom— 
Fngtann 

9,974 

Tt^nd . . , 

28,421 

flootJand 

1,883 

Wales 

870 

Not  sDccifled 

25 

Other  Europe 

24 

Total  Europe 

250,842 

202,628 

126,480 

329,067 

124,472 

91,926 

216,307 

Asia: 

China 

589 

1,382 

50 

1,441 

8,884 

20 

8,368 

India 

Jflp^n 

1,150 

2,767 

30 

1,007 

2,915 

60 

103 

1,224 

14 

1,110 

4,130 

74 

1,^0 

3,208 

40 

1,529 

1,896 

Turkey  in  Aato 

4.732 

nih^'A^,^, 

'  s 

Total  Ada. 

4,405 

6,364 

1,400 

6,764 

7,997 

1,665 

9,662 

Africa 

86 
M55 

15 
50 
11 

"? 

64 
28 

4,091 

6 
28 
14 

1 

86 
7 

2,737 

21 
87 
25 

278 
12 

150 
85 

6,828 

24 
65 
32 

181 

5 

42 

28 

2,261 

13 
74 
28 

110 

49 

21 

1,840 

37 

130 

Padflc  idands,  not  specified . . 

60 

British  North  American  poa* 
seffstons. 

• 

244 
16 

116 
36 

3,006 

291 

Central  America 

6 

K«xi<y> 

01 

South  America 

49 

West  Indies,  inchiding  Ja- 
maica.   , . .  ^ . . . 

4,101 

Grand  total 

149,016 

109,590 

258,536 

212,466 

130,801 

843,267 

185,107 

95,726 

230,882 

aSez  not  reported. 


ft  Including  Padfio  islands. 
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Tablb  ^.—Immigratwn  to  the  United  States,  18t0  to  1910— Continued. 

PaBT  2:  BY  OOUMTBY   OF  ORIOIN    AND  BY  8BZ,    FOB  YBABS  ENDING  1X7NB  30,   1869 

TO  1910,  INCLU8IVB — Continued. 


Country. 


Europe: 

AU8tri»-HungBry . . '. 

Belgtum 

Bui|Karlay    Servia,    and 

Montenegro 

Denmark 

France,  Including  Corsica 

German  Emplra 

Greece, 


Italy,  Including  SlcUy 
and  Sardinia. 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland. 

Portugali  Including  Cape 
Verae  and  Asores  u- 

landfl 

Roiimania. 

Russian  Empin 

Spain,  Induaine  Canary 
and  Balearic  £dands. . . 

Sweden.. 

Swltserland 

Turicey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

En^and. 

Irebnd 

Scotland 

Wales 

Not  spedfled 

Other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 


China. 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Aala. 
Other  Asia 


Total 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Padflc  Islands,  not  specified. 

British  North  American  poe- 

IMBlriOTiii 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

Weft  Indies,  Including  Ja- 
maica.  

Countries  not  spediled 


1896. 


Male. 


23,066 
425 


1,204 
1,233 
9,105 
2,246 

40,248 

500 

3,007 


867 

619 

17,104 

611 

5,442 

824 

139 

5,943 
9,952 
1,100 

758 


127,202 


2,061 


2,116 

2,661 

51 


6,878 


Grand  total. 


Fegmale. 


16,711 
270 


742 

767 

8,006 

93 

18,365 

267 

1,931 

1,728 


860{ 

381 

12,724 

66 

6,056 

422 

37 

3,934 

15,176 
697 
461 


90,584 


10 


116 

1,624 

10 


1,769 


38 

116 

32 

294 

6 

39 

30 

1,142 


135,775 


10 
38 
16 

58 


68 
9 

962 


93,524 


TotaL 


39,797 
695 


1,946 

1,990 

17,111 

2,339 

58,613 

767 

4,938 

4,726 


1,717 

900 

29,828 

677 

12,398 

1,246 

176 

9,877 

25,128 

1,797 

1,219 

1 


217,786 


2,071 


2,230 

4,276 

61 


8,637 


48 

153 

48 

352 

5 

107 

30 

2,124 


229,299 


1809.a 


ICale. 


195,277 


Female. 


116,438 


TotaL 


1900. 


Male. 


62,491 
1,101 

52 

2,690 

1,694 

17,476 

2,333 

77,419 
1,029 
6.706 
(6) 


2,064 

1,606 

60,982 

385 

12,797 

1,326 

80 

10,402 

81,673 

1,724 

1,324 

6 


297,349 


1,660 

17 

2,844 

4,436 

16 


8,972 

"61 

4561 
364 

1.322 

el69 

161 

89 

2,685 
217 


80,193 
778 

102 

1,906 

1,084 

10,737 

3,634 

76,068 
1,116 
6.456 


2,389 

3,760 

69,951 

280 

10,262 

763 

268 

5,945 

16,672 

1,063 

433 


283,900 


1,235 

8 

12,265 

2,528 

88 


16,124 

» 
161 
1661 

311 
22 

137 
04 


311,715 


304,148 


Female. 


34,654 
418 

6 
1,020 

656 
7,770 

137 

24,047 

619 

8,119 

(*) 


1,845 

2,609 

30,836 

75 

8,388 

389 

17 

4,006 

19,068 

709 

331 

21 


140,800 


121 

1 

3701 

1,434 

6 


1,822 

63 
49 

86 

20 

100 

30 


8,107      1,459 
8 


144,424 


Total. 


114,847 
1,196 

106 

2,926 

1,730 

18,607 

3,771 

100,135 
1,785 
9.675 


4,234 

6,450 

90,787 

356 

18,650 

1.162 

285 

9,051 

36,730 

1,792 

764 

2 


424,700 


1,247 

9 

12,635 

3,962 

93 


17,946 

lo 

214 
214 

396 

42 

237 

124 

4,666 
13 


448,672 


•  Sex  not  reported. 

5  Included  under  Austria*Hungary,  German  Empire,  and  Russian  Empire. 

e  Including  British  Honduras. 


Statistical  Review  <^  ImmigratioD,  1820  to  1910, 

Tabia  9. — ImmignOion  to  the  Vhittd  Statet,  IStO  to  J9 JO— Continued . 


1UI& 

Fenuile. 

TottJ. 

llala. 

Panuto. 

TotaL 

ICala. 

Feroato. 

ToUU. 

Bhioim; 

lis 

ioe,a(M 

!;!K 

64.070 

fioe 

i.ro 

*s 

i,es4 

.t:B 

84 

46 

i: 

MI 
I,tU 
3,1«0 

s,gio 

ll'.w 

C") 
4,iai 
8S;aT 

G02 
23,331 

"■ffi 

IS 

137,131 
7«£ 

i 

146,73: 

Ir 

3,123 
8M 

'!;a 

167 
8,107 

■;;| 

31 

44,863 
BIS 

86 
1,971 

iS 

32,64; 

6,131 
(•) 

2,lSt 

iS 
••1 

!;Sl 

978 

"iSi 

187 
13,676 

"5:1 

147,984 

3,ar» 

i;!S 

m 

IS 

C) 

6,82 
92)93] 
1,738 

l;i 
1 

i6;ja 

43,aGe 

1  491 
8,2U 

w 

8,488 
3,997 
43,168 

347 

'!;S? 

76 

10,626 
19344 

IS 

ii 

.4;S3S 

^Sa«""s* 

(•> 

'w-rsa 

SS»: 

2,080 

&g^-"" 

i;620 

otJ^^S^r'"" 

sie,iea 

153,077 

«»,237 

2,4£0 

Z 

444,866 

174,403 

6: 

3,86< 

BW,08B 

680,484 
16,90 

234,023 
4,061 

A«b: 

4,m 

ii,<e7 

i,m 

ia,SB3 

IB, 339 

6,932 

22,271 

23,778 

6,190 

IH 

23: 
a* 

IM 
3,000 

l.OM 

32 

6O0 
130 

203 

231 
438 

6 

16: 

12 

IBl 

1^ 
102 

•■"! 

i 

'■!S 

7» 
401 

•■'S 

^8 

17; 

2.4* 

Pldfle  bhndi,  not  BpecUed . 

■■ffi 

'■'S 

CiMmtilBiKitq»dflad 

331,  O&S 

ue,sit3 

487,918 

"•■- 

182,374 

-™ 

613,146 

243,«» 

■  looloded  oodar  Auitria-Houtaiy,  Qenuaa  Empire,  ud  BoaElui  Empln. 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


Tablb  9,— Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  19iO--Ck)ntiDu»A. 

Part  2:  bt  countbt  of  origin  and  bt  bbx,  for  years  ending  junb  SO,  1869 

TO  1910,  INCLUSIVE — continued. 


Coontry. 


Burope: 

AustriA-Hcizigary. . 

Belgium 

Bouarla,    Servia, 

Moatanegro 

DeniDArk 

Fnnoe,  IzioludliigCorBioa. 

Gennan  Empire 

Greece. 


and 


Italy,   including  Sidly 
and  Sardinia 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal,  Including  Cape 
Verde  and  Aiores  is- 
lands  

Roumania. 

Rusjian  Empire 

Spain,  Including  Canary 
and  Balearic  islands. . . 

Sweden 

Switierland , 

Turkey  in  Europe , 

United  Kinsdom— 

England. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Walea 

Notspeoifled 

Other  Burope 


1904. 


1905. 


Male. 


118,121 
2,589 

1,234 

5,503 

5,401 

26,366 

10,860 

149,363 

3,181 

15,184 


Female.  Total. 


ICale. 


59,036 
1,387 

•    91 

3,022 

4,005 

20,014 

483 

43,933 
1,735 
8,624 
(•) 


4,1821      2,533 

3,623      3,464 

95,103     50,038 


3, 3W 

14,813 

3,303 

4,157 

23,483 

16,127 

6,758 

1,139 


78 


Total  Europe. 

Alia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Padflc  Islands,  not  specified . 

British  North  American  pos- 
sessions  

Central  America 

llezloo 

South  America 

West  Indies,  Including  Ja- 
maica  

Countries  not  specified 


513,967 


4,198 

243 

12,613 

3,799 

1,891 


22,744 


597 

12,950 

1,720 

187 

15,143 

20,015 

4,334 

591 


65 


253,966 


HI 

18 

1,651 

1,436 

226 


3,442 


Grand  total. 


609 

966 

68 

1,760 
406 
801 

1,190 

6,646 
63 


77 

496 

26 

1,196 
199 
208 

477 

3,647 
37 


177,156 
3,976 

1,326 

8,525 

9,406 

46,380 

11,343 

193,296 

4,916 

23,8061 

(«) 


6,716 

7,087 

146,141 

3,996 

27,763 

5,023 

4,344 

38,626 

36,142 

11,002 

1,730 


Female. 


143 


767,933 


4,309 

261 

14,264 

5,236 

2,117 


197,657 
3,554 

1,990 

5,689 

6,007 

23,348 

10,016 

182,718 

3,219; 

15,882 

(•) 


3,161 

2,264 

127,871 

2,156 

14,411 

2,604 

4,400 

41,276 
23,841 
11,047 

1,6501 


9 


684,620 


2,021 
166 
9,105 
4,236 
4,632 


26,186 


648,100  263,770 


686 

1,461 

94 

2,946 

606 

1,009 

1,667 

10,193 
90 


812,870 


20,148 


601 

1,426 

64 

761 
2,178 
1,866 

11,264 
103 


78,136 
1,748 

53 

3,281 

4,161 

17,226 

499 

38,761 
1,735 
9,212 
(•) 


1,877 

2,173 

67,026 

444 

12,180 

1,576 

142 

23,433 

29,104 

5,930 

953 


Total. 


1906. 


Male. 


289,653 


146 

36 

1,226 

1,922 

448 


3,777 


724,914 


166 

666 

11 

397 
321 
458 
710 

6,877 
68 


301,686 


275,693 
5,302 

2,043 

8,970 

10,168 

40,574 

10,616 

221,479 

4,964 

26,064 

(«) 


6,028 

4,437 

184,897 

2,600 

26,501 

4,269 

4,542 

64,709 

62,945 

16,977 

2,503 


13 


974,273 


2,166 

190 

10,331 

6,167 

6,081 


23,926 


767 

2,091 

76 

2,291 
1,072 
2,637 
2,676 

16,641 
161 


l;Q26,4e9 


189,444 
3,520 

4,561 

6,068 

5,501 

21,747 

18,563 

216,116 

3,042 

14,131 

(«) 


5,012 

2.298 

127,253 

1,571 

13,836 

2,460 

9,130 

30,983 

18,234 

.10,500 

1,305 


35 


704,398 


1,404 

187 

12,344 

4,538 
306 


18,779 


Female. 


75,694 
1,579 

105 

2,673 

3,796 

16,817 

926 

57,005 
1,904 
7,599 
(•) 


3,505 

2,178 

88,412 

350 
9,476 
1,386 

380 

18,606 

16,761 

6,366 

536 


13 


313,967 


140 

29 

1,491 

1,8161 

46 


TotaL 


266,188 
6,090 

4,666 

7,741 

9,386 

37,664 


273,120 

4,946 

21,730 


8,617 

4,476 

215,666 

1,921 

23,310 

3,846 

9,610 

40,491 

34,996 

15,866 

1,841 


48 


1/)18,366 


3,521 


662 

1,166 

36 

4,429 

796 

1,643 

1,942 

11,101 
19,613 


764,463 


150 

617 

16 

714 
266 
864 
816 

2,556 
13,399 


336,272 


1,544 

216 

13,835 

6,364 

351 


22,300 


1, 


712 


61 


6,148 
1,060 
1,997 
2,767 

13,666 
»33,013 


1,100^736 


•Included  under  Austria-Hungary,  German  Empire,  and  Russian  Empire. 

bThls  indudes' 32,897  persons  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States.  This  year  was  the 
first  in  which  persons  enCering  the  United  States  vere  recorded  by  country  of  last  permanent  residence 
Instead  of  country  whence  they  came,  and  since  this  year  persons  reporting  their  residence  as  the  United 
States  have  not  been  included  in  immigration  statlstlos. 
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Table  i.^Immigratifm  to  Ae  Unittd  StaUt,  18t0  to  1  WO— Continued. 


I.  |Femaki.|  Total.  |  UbIb.  |Fsm&le.{  TdUI.  |  lOla.  {Feiiiila.{  T 


X»J.H«„........ 

i 

■&" 

B,7S 

AT. 

i 

10,111 

li 

i"^ 

1 

1 

36,680 

258,  wa 

3,7« 
20,787 

S9,eJ7 

1 

6,031 

11 

3,147 

8,771 

io;78a 

1,434 

367 

11 

43,  lU 

i;S 

ao,MG 

!:| 

as 

128,603 
C-} 

l! 

47,031 

113,681 

2;4» 

^78 
14,041 
12,803 

147,683 

<■) 
'■S 

77,W7 

^680 
13,080 
7l81 

66, 6a 

il 

10. « 
36,631 

43,4n 

"S-iS 

■fe,ir*  "' 

ll»l 

Dnmurk .. 

lis 

lt*i   tod^tag  BMly 

'«sacs« 

•ffl'B^Saz'. 

3,616 

SM^SSK: 

•,M6 

i; 

107 

74 

£ 

97 

31 

1 

8U,e34 

S«,1B2 

14M,6« 

438,647 

263,364 

8B1,«01 

453.  MV 

301,671 

"•a^ 

27,  M 

•■g 

« 

Ml 

8M 

30,136 

l.» 
208 

3 

4,14 

'  7: 

l^M 
16,803 

•'IS 
372 

S 
■« 

3S,*2» 

..OM 

40,  S2* 

21,412 

B,eS3 

38,386 

B,m 

3,773 

1,2a 

'  2 

"■H 

3K 

16 

m 

706 

1'^ 

38,  SR 

"'1? 

41 
'  31 

36! 

li 

lS,Tt 

•■ffi 

AnrtnUa  and  Neir  Znlaod.. 
British  North  Ameiicmn  po*' 

4,268 
1,6»4 

li 

■■ffi 

l,7»l 

•■1 

833 
68 

61,388 

West  ludln,  hujiidli^'ji^ 

Coaiibl»iiot>ii<)clflad. 

W»,»T« 

»6,J73 

i;286,J» 

«06,fll2 

276.968 

783,870 

6is,ses 

!»,.17 
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Table  9. — Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1820  to  1910 — Continued. 

Part  2:  by  country  of  origin  and  by  sex,  for  years  ending  junb  30,  1869 

TO  1910,  INCLUSIVE — continued. 


Country. 


1010. 


Mate. 


Femato. 


Total. 


1820  to  mo. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium ., 

Bulgaria,  Servia, and  Montenegro. 

Denmarlc 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 


Italv,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Netherlands 

Nor  veav , 

Poland. 


Portugal.  Including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands 
Roumania 


Russian  Empire. 


:mpi 
ludii 


Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Turkey  in  Europe. 
-  ItedKIi     • 

Englai 

Ireland. 


United  KInedom— 
lof 


Scotland 

Wales 

Not  specified. 
Other  Europe 


184,096 

3,750 

4,545 

4,582 

4,220 

18,577 

23,594 

168,264 

4,831 

11.544 

5,385 

1,160 
124,815 

2,804 
16,169 

2,253 
17,480 

28,078 

15,667 

12,506 

1,400 


73,739 

1,652 

102 

2,402 

3,163 

12,706 
2,294 

47,273 
2,703 
5.994 


2.8 


065 

61,077 

668 

7,576 

1,280 

025 

18,628 

14,188 

7,610 

720 


258,737 

5,402 

4,737 

6,084 

7,383 

31,283 

25,888 

215,537 

7,534 

17.538 

8,229 

2,145 
186,792 

3,472 
23,745 

3,533 
18,406 

46,706 

29,855 

20,115 

2,120 


135 


16 


151 


Total  Europe. 

Asia: 

China 

India 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Pacific  islands,  not  ameclfled 

British  North  American  possessions , 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies,  includine  Jamaica 

Countries  not  specified 


Grand  total. 


656,847 


269,444 


926,291 


1,749 
1,651 


12,239 
1,356 


219 

45 

1,892 

2,973 

581 


1,968 
1,696 
2,720 
15,212 
1,937 


17,823 


735 

662 

84 

38,007 

648 

12,320 

1,611 

7,267 

34 


736,038 


5,710 


23,533 


337 

336 

15 

18,571 

222 

6,371 

540 

3,977 

9 


1,072 

wo 

99 

56,578 

870 

18,691 

2,151 

11,244 

43 


305,532 


1,041,570 


3,172,461 

103,796 

39,440 

258,063 

470,868 

5,351,746 

186,204 

3,086,366 

175,943 

a665,189 

el65, 182 

132.989 

72,117 

2,359,048 

60,296 

(>  1,021, 166 

237,401 

85,800 

2,212,071 

4,212,160 

488,740 

£0,540 

793,801 

2,546 


25,421,029 


326,060 

5,409 

158,344 

106,481 

16,942 


613,236 


9,581 

31,654 

8,859 

1,231,107 

9,759 

77,645 

29,385 

233,146 

252,691 


27,918,992 


a  Including  natives  of  Sweden  who  arrived  1820  to  1868. 
b  Included  under  Austria-Hungary,  German  Empire,  and  Russian  Empire. 

c  Not  including  natives  of  Poland  who  arrived  1£09  to  1910  and  were  included  under  Aostria-Hungary 
German  Empire,  and  Russian  Empire. 
d  Not  including  natives  of  Sweden  who  arrived  1820  to  1868  and  were  included  under  Norway. 
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SEX  AND  RACE  OF  IMMIOBANTS,  1899  TO   1910. 

Since  1899  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  compiled  data  relative 
to  immi^ants  by  race  or  people  as  well  as  by  country  of  birth  or 
origin.  As  explained  elsewhere'  this  departure  was  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  among  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  European 
countries^  as  well  as  from  Canada  and  other  sources  of  immigration. 
the  coimtry  of  birth  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the  actual 
racial  or  ethnical  status  of  such  immigrants.  In  the  meantime  data 
concerning  immigrants  have  been  recorded  in  greater  detail,  and 
recent  statistics  and  discussions  have  more  and  more  centered  around 
the  racial  basis.  A  number  of  tables  which  follow  summarize  the 
statistics  by  race  or  people.  The  first  table  shows  for  each  race  or 
people  the  total  number  of  immigrants  of  each  sex  coming  to  the 
United  States  during  the  period  from  1899  to  1910. 

Tablb  10. — Immigration  to  (he  United  States^  by  sex  and  by  race  or  people,  during  the 

fiscal  years  1899  to  1910 j  inclusive. 

[Compfled  from  reports  of  tbB  United  States  Commlssioner-Oeaeral  of  Immigration.] 


Raoe  or  people. 


African  (black) 

Armenian... , 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

BnlgJMlan,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin , 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian. , 

Cuban , 

Datanatian,  Bosnian,  and  Henegovinian. . . 

Dutch  and  Flemish , 

East  Indian , 

English , 

Finnish , 

French , 

German , 

Greek 

Hebrew , 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean , 

Lithuanian 

Magvar , 

Mencan 

Pad  Ac  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian , 

Russian , 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) , 

Scandinavian. 

Scotch. '. 

Slovak 

Spanish , 

Spanish-American ^ 

Syrian , 

T^kish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

NotqMoifled 

Total 


Total 

number  of 

tamnlgranta 


1, 
1, 


33,030 

26.498 

100,189 

07,891 

22,fie0 

336,543 

44,211 

31,006 

87,658 

5,788 

408,614 

161,774 

116,783 

754,376 

216,902 

074,442 

439,724 

372,668 

911,983 

148,729 

7,790 

175,258 

338,151 

41.914 

367 

040,064 

72,897 

82,704 

83,574 

147,375 

686,306 

136,842 

377,687 

61,061 

10,660 

66,909 

12,054 

20,762 

11,669 

11,736 

77 


fr0,556,«78 


Number. 


Male. 


20,984 

20,282 

67,111 

03,200 

21,606 

284,866 

30,284 

29,262 

57,631 

5,673 

251,421 

100,280 

©7,217 

448,064 

206,306 

607,822 

210,686 

291,877 

1,602,968 

124,670 

7,072 

123,777 

244,221 

27,676 

280 

660,267 

43,402 

75,238 

71,022 

109,614 

362,467 

86,938 

266,262 

42,292 

7,454 

38,635 

12,476 

13,600 

6,690 

10,796 

60 


0,641,367 


Female. 


12,706 

0,216 

43,078 

4,191 

894 

60,677 

13,927 

2,444 

30,027 

113 

157,198 

61,486 

48,666 

306,321 

10,666 

466,620 

229.038 

80,791 

408,966 

24,050 

718 

61,481 

93,930 

14,238 

77 

289,707 

20,495 

7,466 

12,552 

37,761 

223,839 

40,904 

111,265 

8,750 

3,215 

18,274 

478 

7,262 

4,879 

939 

18 


62,914,306 


Percent. 


Male. 


62.2 
76.5 
67.0 
06.7 
96.0 
84.9 
68.5 
92.3 
66.7 
98.0 
01.5 
66.1 
68.1 
60.4 
95.1 
66.6 
47.9 
78.3 
78.6 
83.8 
90.8 
70.6 
72.2 
66.0 
78.4 
60.5 
50.6 
01.0 
85.0 
74.4 
01.8 
63.6 
70.6 
82.8 
09.9 
67.9 
96.3 
65.1 
57.8 
92.0 
70.6 


60.5 


Female. 


87.8 
23.5 
43.0 

4.8 

4.0 
15.1 
81.5 

7.7 
34.8 

2.0 
38.6 
83.9 
41.0 
40.6 

4.0 
43.4 
62.1 
21.7 
21.4 
16.2 

9.2 
29.4 
27.8 
34.0 
21.6 
30.6 
40.6 

9.0 
15.0 
25.6 
38.2 
36.5 
29.6 
17.2 
30.1 
32.1 

3.7 
34.9 
42.2 

8.0 
23.4 


80.5 


afleep^SOOandaUk 


5Detallf  by  country  2  less  than  totaL 
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The  statistics  cover  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Of  the  immigrants 
coming  during  that  time,  69.5  per  cent  were  males  and  30.5  per  cent 
were  females.    Races  with  particidarlj  high  proportions  of  males  are : 


Per  oent  males. 

Eaat  Indian 98.0 

Turkish 96.3 

Ghineee 96. 0 

Bul^ian,  Servian,  and  Montene- 

gnn 95. 7 

Greek 95.1 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,   and    Herze- 

govinian 92.3 

Roumanian 91.0 


Per  osnt  males. 

Korean 90.8 

Russian 85.0 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 84.9 

Japanese 83. 8 

Spanish 82.8 

South  Italian 78.6 

Pacific  Islander 78.4 

North  Italian 78.3 

Armenian 76. 5 


Among  seven  races  the  proportion  of  males  is  less  than  60  per 
cent.    The  races  are — 

Per  oent  males. 

French 58.1 

German 59.4 

Portuguese 59. 5 


Per  oant  malee. 

Irish 47.9 

Hebrew 66.6 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 57. 8 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 57. 0 


During  the  twelve-year  period,  2,550,054  of  the  immigrants  were 
of  the  races  of  older  immigration,  largely  from  Europe,  and  58.7 
per  cent  of  these  were  males;  6,666,562  were  of  the  races  of  recent 
munigration,  largely  from  Europe,  and  73.2  per  cent  of  these  were 
males;  and  339,057  were  of  other  races,  and  of  these  77.6  per  cent 
were  males. 

TLUTEBAOYf  1899  TO   1910. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  immigrants  14  years  of  age  or  over 
admitted  into  the  United  States  durii^  the  past  twelve  years  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Lnmigrants  when  seeking  admission  to  the 
United  States  are  not  tested  as  to  their  ability  to  read  and  write,  and 
the  data  upon  this  point  represent  the  statements  of  such  immigrants 
in  answer  to  the  inquiries,  ''Can  you  read?"  and  "Can  you  write?'* 
The  assurance  of  the  immigrant  that  he  is  able  to  reaa  or  write  in 
some  language  or  dialect  is  accepted  as  proof  of  literacy.  Of  course, 
data  secured  by  this  method  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  as 
the  inq^uiries  quoted  are  simple  in  character,  and  as  the  immi^ant's 
educational  status  in  no  way  affects  his  right  to  admission,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  information  obtained  is  substantially  accurate. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  race  or  people  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  immigrants  admitted  into  the  United  otates  who  were 
14  years  of  age  or  over,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  these  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 
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Tab£B  11. — Ihmber  and  per  cent  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  Stalea  who  were 
14  years  of  age  or  over  and  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  during  the  fiscal  years 
2899  to  1910,  inclusive,  hy  race  or  people, 

[Oooqiiled  from  roporti  of  the  United  States  OommisBloiMr^OeiMral  of  Immigration.] 


—J 

Persons  14  years  of  age  or 

Namberl4 

over  who  oould  nei- 

yean of  age 
or  oyer  ad- 
mitted. 

ther  read 

norwnte. 

Nmnber. 

Percent. 

80,177 

6,783 

19.0 

23,  £23 

6,624 

23.9 

79,721 

1,322 

1.7 

05,fi96 

89,908 

41.7 

21,684 

1,616 

7.0 

320,977 

116,786 

86.1 

36,431 

2,282 

6.8 

30,861 

12,663 

41.0 

68,907 

3,043 

4.4 

6,724 

2,703 

47.2 

S47,458 

3,647 

1.0 

137,916 

1,746 

1.8 

97,638 

6,146 

6.8 

625,793 

32,236 

6.2 

206,608 

65,060 

26.4 

806,786 

209,607 

26.0 

416,640 

10,721 

2.0 

330,301 

38,897 

11.6 

1,600,376 

911,666 

63.9 

146,172 

36,956 

24.6 

7,250 

2,763 

38.1 

161,441 

79,001 

48.9 

■  807,082 

636,004 

11.4 

32,721 

18,717 

67.2 

336 

83 

24.7 

861,303 

804,676 

36.4 

66,930 

88,122 

68.2 

80,839 

28,266 

86.0 

77,479 

2U,777 

38.4 

140,776 

76,166 

68.4 

630,634 

2,221 

.4 

115,788 

767 

.7 

342,683 

82,216 

24.0 

46,418 

6,724 

14.6 

9,008 

647 

6.1 

47,834 

26,496 

68.8 

12,670 

7,536 

50.6 

17,076 

322 

1.9 

9,983 

820 

3.2 

11,209 

6,001 

44.6 

67 

6 

7.6 

8,396,624 

2,238,801 

26.7 

Baoeorpeoplt. 


Aftloan  (black) 

Annenian... 

Bohemian  and  MocaTlan 

Bulgarian,  Serrlan,  and  Montenegrin 

Ctalneae. 

Croatian  and  Slovenian. 

Caban. 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Henegovlnian 

Dnteh  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Ftuilah 

French. 

Qcrman 

Oceek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North , 

Italian,  Sooth 

Japanese 

B[diean , 

lithnanian , 

Marar. 

Meancan , 

Fadflclslander. , 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Rowmanlan 

RossisEn 

Ruthenlan  (Bnasniak) 

Beandinaylan. 

Scotidi 

Spuilsh '..''.,..','.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

Qjwnlsb-Amcrican 

Syrian 

l^klsh 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cnban) 

Other  peoples 

Notspediled 

Total 


a  Indading  098  "  Hmigarlans  "  hi  1809. 


» Indading  36  "  Hmigarians"  In  1899. 


During  the  twelve-year  period  from  1899  to  1910.  8,398,624  immi- 
grants 14  years  of  age  or  over  were  admitted  into  tne  United  States, 
and  2,238,801,  or  26.7  per  (^ent,  of  these  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  Portugese  had  tne  greatest  proportion  of  illiterates,  68.2  per 
cent,  and  the  Scandinavians  had  the  lowest  proporti()nj  0.4  per  cent. 

Several  of  the  races  show  more  than  40  per  cent  ilhterate  among 
persons  14  years  of  age  or  over  admitted.    These  races  are: 


Per  oent  who 
could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Portugueee 68.2 

Turkiah 69.6 

Mexican 67.2 

South  Italian 63.9 

Ruthenian 63.4 

Syiian 63.3 


Per  cent  who 
oould  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Lithuanian 48. 9 

Eaet  Indian 47.2 

Bulgarian,  Servian,   and  Montene- 
grin  41. 7 

Dalinatian,    Bosnian,    and   Herse- 
goviniaii 41.0 
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Almost  an  equal  number  of  races  had  less  than  5  per  cent  illiterate 
among  persons  14  years  of  age  or  over,  88  follows: 


Per  oont  who 

ooold  neither 

read  nor  write. 

ScandiBavian 0. 4 

Scotch 7 

English 1.0 

Fiimish 1. 3 

Welsh 1.9 


Per  cent  who 
oould  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 1.7 

Irish 2.6 

West  Indian  (except  Cuhan) 3. 2 

Dutch  and  Flemish 4.4 


OCCUPATION,  1899  TO  1910. 

The  table  which  follows  shows,  by  race  or  people,  the  number  of 
immigrants  reporting  each  specified  occupation  during  the  twelve 
years  1899  to  1910. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  NaturaUzation  does 
not  separate  males  and  females  in  the  occupation  statistics. 

Table  12. — Number  of  immiffrants  admitted  to  the  United  States  reporting  each  specified 
occupation,  fiscal  years  1899  to  1910,  inclusive^  by  race  or  people, 

[Complied  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commlasioner-Oeneral  of  Immigration.] 


Raoe  or  people. 


African  (black) 

Annenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Mon- 
tenegrin  

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cnban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and 
Henegovinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Qennan 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Me3ucan 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Ruasniak) 

Scandinavian. 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spaniah-American 

Syrian. 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) . . 

Other  peoples 

Not  specified 


Total. 


Total 
number 
of  immi- 
grants. 


Number  who  were— 


33,630 

26,498 

100,189 

97,391 

22,590 

335,543 

44,211 

31,606 

87,658 

5,786 

406,614 

151,774 

115,783 

754,375 

216,962 

1,074,442 

439,724 

372,668 

1,911,933 

148,729 

7,790 

175,258 

338,151 

41,914 

357 

949,064 

72,897 

82,704 

83,574 

147,375 

586,306 

136,842 

377,527 

51,051 

10,660 

56,909 

12,954 

20,752 

11,569 

a  11,735 

77 


»  9,655,678 


In  profes- 
sional 

occupa- 
tions. 


745 
435 
808 

124 

862 

253 

1,767 

35 

2,019 

359 

22,552 

370 

6,532 

16,234 

678 

7,455 

4,868 

3,324 

6,012 

3,458 

49 

165 

1,367 

440 

96 

1,332 

212 

160 


109 

5,678 

5,088 

194 

1,676 

1,103 

441 

133 

679 

570 

386 


99,737 


In 

skilled 

oocupa- 

tkms. 


9,890 

7,281 

24,065 

3,009 

218 

14,898 

15,097 

2,709 

15,296 

93 

121,840 

7,341 

24,137 

137,539 

15,289 

395,823 

47,255 

60,396 

215,510 

6,954 

102 

9,414 

22,325 

3,918 

141 

47,462 

3,295 

2,060 

6,363 

2,595 

97,207 

51,660 

12,802 

16,828 

1,246 

8,349 

865 

7,278 

8,217 

1,130 

16 


1,423,625 


Farm 
laborers. 


3,560 
4,353 
9,619 

43,364 
92 

97,882 
51 

10,207 

9,715 

636 

6,253 

6,397 

6,302 

82,060 

38,305 

11,460 

17,484 

55,541 

507,659 

61,561 

6,233 

41,686 

106,929 

541 


228,508 

3,029 

44,860 

27,593 

55,093 

36,237 

2,845 

102,414 

2,995 

63 

10,901 

3,899 

517 

196 

2,554 

1 


1,650,855 


Laborers. 


4,611 
3,306 
7,598 

40,826 

4,831 

160,797 

620 

13,663 

11,684 

3,649 

29,066 

76,243 

11,926 

90,648 

132,059 

09,444 

114,967 

141,667 

626,144 

10,933 

46 

66,956 

94,016 

15,763 

8 

335,617 

22,550 

25,972 

30,334 

47,746 

172,194 

7,886 

129,817 

7,809 

166 

7,744 

6,893 

1,432 

437 

4,464 

8 


2,528,502 


In 
other 
occupa- 
tions. 


7,182 

3,166 

17,799 

4,168 
14,143 
25,499 

4,956 

1,691 

11,139 

728 

70,287 

32,657 

21,141 

131,812 

11,387 

106,065 

191,694 

35,694 

116,334 

34,413 

272 

24,319 

34,639 

2,095 

fifi 

136,511 

18,772 

2,470 

4,727 

22,317 

163,778 

21,720 

45,020 

8,788 

2,792 

9,287 

1,351 

2,887 

2,463 

1,171 

26 


1,346,834 


Without 

OCCUpCh 

Uon  (in- 
cluding 
women 

and 
children). 


7,742 

7,956 

39,700 

6,400 

2,444 

37,210 

21,716 

3,431 

37,806 

321 

158,616 

28,766 

45,745 

296.082 

19,244 

484,176 

63,456 

76,046 

440,274 

31,410 

1.088 

33,718 

78,876 

19,167 

47 

300,634 

24,439 

7,178 

13,688 

18,915 

111,212 

47,634 

87,280 

12,896 

5,309 

20,187 

1,318 

7,960 

4,690 

2,016 

81 


3,605,718 


a  Details  by  occupation  6  less  than  total. 

h  Details  by  raoe  or  people  3  less  than  total,  imd  detaOi  by  oooapatton  7  len  tban  totaL 
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Thef  Greying  tableshows  that  of  the  9,555,673  immigrants,  2,506,713, 
or  more  tnan  one-fourth,  were  without  occupation.  The  number 
reported  '^ without  occupation''  includes  women  and  children.  The 
next  table  shows  for  those  reporting  an  occupation  the  per  cent  with 
each  specified  occupation.  Lnmigrants  witnout  occupation,  shown 
in  the  previous  table,  are  eliminated  from  this  percentage  taole. 

Tablb  13. — Per  cent  of  immiffranU  admitted  to  the  United  States  reporting  each  specified 
occupationy  fiscal  yean  1899  to  1910,  inclusive^  by  race  or  people, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commlasioner-Oeneral  of  Immigration.] 


Race  or  people. 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Hensegovlnian. 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek , 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Sonth 

J^Minese 


Number 
repOTting 
employ- 
ment. 


Lithuanian.. 


Kf 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish. 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Rusmiak) 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 


-American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuba) . 

other  peoples 

Not  spedfled 


Total. 


25,888 

18,543 

e0,489 

90,991 

,      20,146 

296,324 

22,496 

28,265 

49,852 

5,465 

249,998 

123,006 

70,088 

458,293 

197,718 

500,267 

876,268 

296,622 

1,471,669 

117,319 

6,702 

141,540 

260,276 

22,757 

310 

748,430 

48,458 

75,531 

60,086 

128,460 

^5,094 

89,206 

290,247 

38,156 

5,360 

36,722 

11,641 

12,793 

6,873 

9,714 

46 


Per  cent  who 


Unpro- 
fessional 
ocoupa- 

tiODS. 


7,046,953 


2.0 
2.8 
1.8 

.1 
48 

.1 
7.8 

.1 
4.0 
6.6 
0.0 

.8 
9.3 
3.5 

.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 

.4 
2.9 

.7 

.1 

.5 

1.9 

31.0 

.2 

.4 

.2 
1.4 

.1 
1.2 
5.7 

.1 
4.4 
20.6 
1.2 
1.1 
5.3 
8.3 
4.0 

.0 


In  skilled 
occupa- 
tions. 


1^ 


38.2 

80.8 

40.8 

8.3 

1.1 

5.0 

67.1 

9.6 

30.7 

1.7 

48.7 

6.0 

84.5 

80.0 

7.7 

67.1 

12.6 

20.4 

14.6 

5.9 

1.6 

6.7 

8.6 

17.2 

45.5 

6.3 

6.8 

2.7 

9.1 

2.0 

20.5 

57.9 

4.4 

44.1 

23.2 

22.7 

7.4 

66.9 

46.8 

11.7 

34.8 


Farm 
laborers. 


20.2 


13.8 

23.6 

15.9 

47.7 

.5 

32.8 

.2 

36.8 

19.5 

11.6 

2.5 

5.2 

9.0 

17.9 

19.4 

1.9 

4.6 

18.7 

34.5 

62.5 

93.0 

29.5 

41.2 

2.4 

.0 

30.5 

7.5 

59.4 

30.4 

43.4 

7.6 

3.2 

35.3 

7.8 

1.2 

29.7 

33.6 

4.0 

2.9 

26.3 

2.2 


Laborers. 


23.4 


17.4 
17.8 
12.6 
44.3 
24.0 
63.6 

2.8 
48.3 
23.4 
66.8 
1L6 
62.0 
17.0 
19.8 
66.8 
11.8 
30.6 
47.8 
42.5 

0.8 

.7 

46.6 

36.3 

69.3 

2.6 
44.8 
46.5 
34.4 
43.3 
37.2 
36.2 

8.0 
44.7 
20.6 

2.9 
21.1 
46.3 
11.2 

6.4 
46.0 

6.5 


In  other 
occupa- 
tions. 


35.9 


27.7 
17.1 
20.4 

4.6 
70.2 

&5 
22.0 

5.6 
22.3 
13.3 
28.1 
26.5 
30.2 
28.8 

5.8 
18.0 
60.9 
12.0 

7.9 
29.3 

4.1 
17.2 
13.4 

9.2 
21.0 
18.1 
88.7 

3.3 

6.8 
17.4 
34.5 
24.3 
15.5 
23.0 
52.1 
25.3 
11.6 
22.6 
35.7 
12.1 
56.5 


19.1 


Prom  this  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  7,048,953  immigrants  admitted 
during  the  twelve  years  from  1899  to  1910  and  reporting  an  occupa- 
tion, 36.9  per  cent  were  laborers,  23.4  per  cent  were  farm  laborers, 
20.2  per  cent  were  in  skflled  occupations,  1.4  per  cent  were  in  pro- 
fessional occupations,  and  19.1  per  cent  were  in  ''other"  occupations. 
The  races  with  more  than  one-half  of  the  immigrants  reported  as 
laborers  are  the  following: 


Percent 
laborers. 

Mezicaa 69. 3 

East  Indian 66.8 

Groek 66.8 


Percent 
labwera. 

Finnish 62.0 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 63. 6 


102  The  Immigration  Commission. 

Of  the  7,048.953  immigrants  reporting  an  occupation,  59.3  per  cent 
were  either  laborers  or  farm  laborers.  Among  a  number  of  races 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  immigrants  were  reported  either  as 
laborers  or  as  farm  laborers.    These  races  are  the  following : 

Per  oent  elthor  laboran  Per  cent  either  laborers 

or  fttm  laboren.  or  liRnn  laboren. 

Roumanian 93.8 

Korean 93.7 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montene- 
grin   92.0 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 86. 4 

Greek 86.2 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herze- 
govinian 84. 6 

Russian 82.7 

Sightly  more  than  one-fifth  (20.2  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  were  reported  as  in  skilled  occupations.^  The  races  with 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  reported  in  skilled  occupa- 
tions are  the  following: 


Ruthenian  (Russniak) 80.6 

Slovak 80.0 

Turkish 79.8 

East  Indian 78. 4 

Magyar 77.6 

Italian,  South 77.0 

Lithuanian 76. 1 

Polish 75.3 


Cuban 67.1 

Hebiew 67.1 

Scotch 67. 9 

Welsh 66 . 9 

English 48. 7 


Per  cent  in  skiUed  Per  06nt  In  skilled 

oooapatlona.  occupations. 

West  Indian  ^except  Cuban) 46. 8 

Pacific  Islanaer 46. 6 

Spanish 44. 1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 40. 8 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  IMMIGRANTS,  1899  tO  1910. 

Data  are  not  available  to  show  the  amount  of  mone^r  or  the  value 
of  property  brought  into  the  United  States  by  immigrants.  The 
immigration  law  of  1893  provided  that  steamship  lists  or  manifests 
should  state  whether  each  alien  possessed  $30,  and  if  less,  how  much. 
The  law  of  1903  retained  this  provision  but  changed  the  amount 
to  $50,  and  the  latter  provision^  is  contained  in  the  immigration  act 
of  1907,  which  is  the  present  law.  The  law  does  not  require  that 
aliens  shall  have  a  specified  amount  of  money  as  a  requisite  to  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States,  but  the  financial  resources  of  an  immigrant 
frequently  have  an  important  bearing  on  his  admissibiUty  under 
the  terms  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  1 907  *  which  provide  for  the  exclusion 
of  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

Under  the  Canadian  immigration  law  immigrants  are  required  to 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  money,  which  amount  varies  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,^  and  a  somewhat  similar  practice  has 
recently  been  inaugurated  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  but,  as  above  stated,  no  specific  financial 
requirement  of  this  nature  has  been  written  into  the  United  States  law. 

Previous  to  1899  data  relative  to  the  financial  condition  of  immi- 

f rants,  in  common  with  all  immigration  statistics,  were  recorded 
y  the  country  of  birth  or  origin,  but  for  1899  and  the  years  following 
they  are  recorded  by  race  or  people.  The  table  next  presented 
indicates  the  total  amount  of  money  shown  by  immi^ants  of  each 
race  or  people  during  the  fiscal  years  1899  to  1910,  mclusive,  and 
the  proportion  showing  $30  or  over  from  1899  to  1903,  and  $50  or 
over  from  1904  to  1910. 

«See  Vd.  II,  p.  736.         » See  Vol.  II,  p.  732.        cSee  Vol.  II,  p.  622. 
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Tablx  14. — Fmandal  coTidUion  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  duT' 
ing  the  fiscal  years  1899  to  1910,  indtisive,  by  race  or  people. 

(CompUed  from  reports  of  the  United  States  CommiasioDer-Oeneral  of  ImmigratloD.] 


Race  or  people. 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Bulgarian,  Servian, 

and  Montenegrin 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Sloyenian . 

Cuban. 

Dalmatian,     Boonian, 

and  Her^EOTlnian . . . 

Btntch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

TJthiiftnlftn 

Magvar 

Meodcan 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish-Americao 

Syrian 

'Hirklsh 

Welsh 

West    Indian    (except 

Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

Grand  total 


Total 
number  of 
immigrants 
admitted. 


33 

26 

100 

07 

22 

336 

44 

31 

87 

6 

408 

151 

115 

754 

216 

1,074 

430 

372 

1,011 

148 

7 

175 

338 

41 

040 

72 

82 

83 

147 

586 

136 

377 

51 

10 

56 

12 

20 

11 
11 


630 
408 
180 

301 
600 
543 
211 

606 
668 
786 
614 
774 
783 
375 
062 
442 
724 
668 
033 
720 
700 
258 
151 
014 
357 
064 
807 
704 
574 
375 
306 
842 
527 
051 
660 
000 
054 
752 

560 
812 


0,555,673 


Total 

number  of 

immigrants 

showing 

money. 


26,248 
10,380 
65,733 

01,881 

17,701 

304,202 

20,813 

28,062 

51,400 

5,000 

283,110 

128,060 

73,380 

407,660 

108,684 

474,600 

352,600 

305,140 

1,487,075 

141,787 

1,407 

138,750 

271,858 

10,055 

214 

763,257 

47,063 

76,604 

68,103 

131,620 

468,875 

06,511 

321,413 

42,274 

8,021 

38,282 

12,063 

14,023 

8,812 
0,024 


7,121,335 


Total  amount 

of  money 

shown. 


1735,300 

613,060 

2,606,055 

1,767,003 

604,470 

4,011,324 

1,407,704 

632,060 

3,563,548 

350,160 

22,103,225 

2,003,872 

6,324,527 

20,200,412 

4,788,038 

13,804,045 

10,720,062 

0,384,881 

25,505,551 

6,140,610 

67,230 

1,040,766 

5,037,760 

464,064 

23,080 

11,267,033 

1,068,623 

1,280,868 

1.601,384 

1,804,670 

13,465,513 

6,700,127 

5,317,204 

2,403,026 

1,113,320 

1,738,872 

304,871 

050,788 

633,300 
383,800 


206,145,738 


Average  amount 

of  money  shown 

per  capita- 


Based  on 
number 
admit- 
ted. 


821.86 
23.17 
26.04 

18.14 
26.76 
14.64 
31.84 

10.00 
40.64 
60.52 
54.00 
10.13 
64.62 
38.84 
22.07 
12.85 
24.40 
25.18 
13.34 
41.20 
8.63 
11.13 
14.00 
11.00 
67.10 
11.87 
14.66 
15.60 
10.16 
12.86 
22.07 
40.03 
14.06 
48.83 
10.43 
30.56 
30.48 
46.25 

54.75 
32.40 


21.57 


Baaed  on 
number 
showing 
money. 


128.80 
31.67 
41.06 

10.23 
33.08 
16.14 
67.64 

22.56 
60.21 
68.67 
78.07 
22.68 
86.18 
58.87 
24.10 
20.00 
30.43 
30.76 
17.14 
43.31 
47.78 
14.05 
18.53 
24.40 
112.00 
14.76 
22.28 
16.82 
23.51 
14.30 
28.72 
60.52 
16.54 
58.07 
13.88 
45.42 
32.68 
66.41 

71.88 
38.67 


28.06 


Percent 
of  num- 
ber show- 
ing 
money 

who 

showed 

130  or 

over, 

1800-1003. 


0.3 
14.2 
10.0 

8.6 
13.8 
10.0 
18.0 

30.8 
38.2 
74.6 
50.3 
13.1 
56.7 
31.5 
12.4 
12.0 
15.0 
36.8 

6.0 
06.2 
00.8 

5.5 

5.8 
60.7 
65.4 

6.1 
11.6 

3.0 
14.2 

3.7 
10.8 
57.2 

7.5 
46.3 
80.4 
23.8 


27. 
56. 


58.7 
64.2 


17.6 


Percent 
of  num- 
ber show- 
ing 
money 
who 
showed 
$50  or 
over, 
1004-1010. 


17.0 
11.2 
15.8 

3.4 
30.0 

3.4 
52.0 

6.4 
37.0 
27.0 
55.3 

0.2 
63.0 
31.1 

6.0 
11.8 
17.2 
14.1 

5.4 
34.6 
60.5 

3.5 

4.0 
11.8 
70.5 

2.8 
11.4 

2.4 

7.2 

1.4 
13.8 
48.2 

3.0 
3a8 
86.7 
24.0 

7.4 
50.1 

56.2 
10.0 


13.0 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  above  data  do  not  represent  the 
actual  amount  of  money  possessed  by  immigrants,  but  only  the 
amount  shown  to  immigrant  inspectors  at  ports  of  arrival.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  figures  fairly  represent  the  amount  pos- 
sessed in  most  cases  where  the  money  shown  is  less  than  the  amount 
specified  in  the  immi^ation  law.  On  this  basis  only  17.6  per  cent  of 
ail  immigrants  showing  money  in  1899-1903  had  $30  or  more,  and 
only  13.9  in  1904-1910  had  $50  or  more.  The  total  amount  of  money 
shown  by  all  immigrants  during  the  twelve  years  considered  was 
$206,145/738,  or  $21.57  per  capita,  while  it  is  estimated  that 
$276,000,000  was  sent  out  of  the  country  by  immigrants  in  the  year 
1907  alone.« 


fl  See  Vol.  II,  p.  427. 
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IMMIGRANTS   WHO   HAVE   BEEN   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   PBEVIOtTSLT, 

1899  to  1910. 

There  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  belief  that  the  present  tide  of  immi- 

f  ration  to  the  United  States  is  largely  composed  of  persons  who  have 
een  in  the  United  States  before  and  whose  coining  and  going  is 
regulated  by  the  demand  for  laborers  in  this  country.  To  a  consider- 
able degree  tlus  is  true  of  the  movement  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  the  West  Indies,  but  immigration  statistics  show  that  of  the 
9,655,673  immi^ants  admitted  to  the  United  States  during  the  twelve 
fiscal  vears  ending  June  30, 1910,  all  but  1,189,283,  or  12.4  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  entered  the  country  for  the  first  time.  As  stated  elsewhere, 
these  figures  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  aliens  who  leave 
the  United  States  do  so  permanently  and  that  the  movement  to  this 
country  is  very  largely  a  new  one.  The  number  of  immigrants  of  each 
race  or  people  admitted  to  the  country  during  the  twelve  years  men- 
tioned and  the  number  and  per  cent  who  had  been  m  the  country  pre- 
viously are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  15. — Number  and  per  cent  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States,  1899  to 
1910,  inclusive,  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  previously,  by  race  or  people.*'^ 

[Compfled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commlasioner-GeQeral  of  Immigration  and  records  of  the 

Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.] 


Race  or  people. 


African  (black) , 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magvar 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish-American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

Grand  total 


InUnitec 

Number 

PfBvkw 

of  immi- 
grants 
admitted. 

Number. 

33,630 

9,446 

26,498 

1,533 

100,189 

4,066 

97,391 

7,761 

22,590 

13,791 

335,543 

43,037 

44,211 

25,937 

31,606 

2,392 

87,658 

9,548 

5,786 

318 

406,614 

108,828 

151,774 

17,189 

115,783 

33,859 

764,375 

86,458 

216,962 

12,283 

1,074,442 

22,914 

439,724 

80,636 

372,668 

56,738 

1,911^933 

262,508 

148,729 

12,897 

7,790 

83 

175,258 

6,186 

338,151 

39,861 

41,914 

8,902 

357 

31 

949,064 

66,155 

72,897 

8,966 

82,704 

8,984 

83,574 

3,451 

147,376 

18,492 

586,306 

86,700 

136,842 

27,684 

377,627 

71,889 

51,061 

14,797 

10,669 

3,942 

56,909 

6,220 

12,954 

861 

20,752 

4,232 

11,660 

3,941 

11,812 

1,767 

9,655,673 

1,189,283 

Percent. 


28.1 

5.8 

4.1 

&0 

64.0 

12.8 

58.7 

7.5 

lao 

5.5 

25.4 

11.3 

29.2 

11.5 

5.7 

Zl 

18.3 

15.2 

13.7 

8.7 

1.1 

3.5 

11.8 

21.2 

8.7 

6.9 

12.3 

lao 

4.1 
12.6 
14.8 
2a2 
19.0 
29.0 
36.9 
10.0 

6.6 
20.4 
34.1 
l&O 

12.4 


a  Figures  for  1906, 1909,  and  1010  are  for  "Immlgnnt  alisna"  only. 
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dbshnation  of  immiorakts  in  the  united  states,  1899  to  1910. 

Immigrants  admitted  into  the  United  States  and  the  insular 
possessions  during  the  twelve  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1910, 
reported  their  fin^  destination  as  follows: 


Alabama 10, 852 

AlMka 1,867 

Arizona 13,414 

Arkansas 3,802 

Oalifomia 237,795 

Coloiado 55,133 

Gomiecticut 245, 636 


Delaware. 

District  oi  Columbia. 

Florida 

Geoigia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 


13,063 
13,»47 
66, 612 
5,328 
98, 102 
8,286 

Illinois 722,059 

Indiana 66,590 

Indian  Territory 3, 395 

Iowa 61,221 

Kansas 30,760 

Kentucky 6, 225 

Louisiana 49,744 

Maine 27,834 

Maryland 71,265 

Massachusetts 719, 887 

Michigan 233,824 

Minnesota 182,558 

Mississippi 5,478 

Missouri. 123,045 

Montana 28,500 


Nebraska 43, 712 

Nevada 7,926 

New  Hampshire 34,532 

New  Jersey 489, 533 

New  Mexico 4,450 

New  York 2,994,368 

North  Carolina 2,203 

North  Dakota 60,674 

Ohio 407,285 

Oklahoma 5, 548 

Oregon 28,936 

Pennsylvania 1, 737, 059 

Philippine  Islands 61 

Porto  Kico 11,979 

Rhode  Island 98, 635 

South  Carolina 2,567 

South  Dakota 34,437 

Tennessee 6,576 

Texas 75, 808 

Utah 25,689 

Vermont 20, 769 

Virginia 15,013 

Washington ill,  814 

West  Virginia 64,938 

Wisconsin 150, 162 

Wyoming ; 10, 881 

Tourists 3, 907 


The  States  receiving  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  immigrants  admitted 
during  the  period  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  16. — DeiHnaUon  reported  by  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States  during  the 

JUcdl  years  1899  to  1910,  inclusive. 


Destination. 


Number  of 


Percent 

dlstribo- 

tion. 


New  York 

PeonsylTanla... 

minois 

MaasSfditisetts... 
New  Jersey .... . 

Ohio 

Connactknt 

CeUfonila 

Micliigui 

Mfainegota 

WbooDsln 

IdseourL ....... . 

Wadiincton 

Rliodeuland... 

HawaiL 

AUothecs 

Total 


2, 
1, 


1, 


094,366 
737,060 
723,060 
710,887 

vW,  Owl 

407,286 
246,636 
237,706 
233,824 
182,666 
160,162 
123,046 
111,814 
96,685 
06,102 
008,021 


31.3 
18.2 
7.6 
7.5 
5.1 
4.8 
2.6 
2.6 
2.4 
1.0 
1.6 
1.3 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 

las 


0,666,673 


100.0 


The  destinations  of  immigrants  admitted  during  the  twelve  years 
under  consideration,  by  States,  Territories,  and  me  insular  posses- 
sions, are  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 
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ALIENS  DEBAKBED  AT  UNITED  STATES  POBTS,  1892  TO  1910. 

The  first  United  States  immigration  law  to  specifically  exclude 
any  classes  of  aliens  from  the  country  was  the  act  of  March  3,  1875. 
By  the  terms  of  that  act  criminals  and  women  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution  were  denied  admission  at  United  States  ports. 
The  law  of  1875,  however,  was  enacted  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  and,  particularly 
at  Atlantic  ports,  was  indiiTerently  enforced.  The  immigration  act 
of  August  3,  1882,*  which  was  the  first  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  the  immigration  movement,  pro- 
hibited the  landing  at  United  States  ports  of  convicts,  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  persons  unable  to  care  for  themselves  without  becoming 
public  charges.  The  administration  of  this  law  was  delegated  to  the 
various  States  at  whose  ports  immigrants  entered  and  the  number 
debarred  for  the  causes  specified  was  not  large.  The  first  contract- 
labor  law  was  approved  February  26,  1885,**  and  under  its  terms 
aliens  imder  contract  to  labor  in  tms  country  \vere  added  to  the  class 
of  excluded  immigrants. 

The  first  really  comprehensive  immiCTation  law,  however,  was  the 
act  of  March  3, 1891.^  This  provided  for  the  direct  control  of  immi- 
gration by  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  through  the  agency 
of  the  States.  A  careful  inspection  of  immigrants  at  United  States 
porta  was  inaugurated  and  the  following  classes  were  excluded  from 
the  United  States:  Idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge,  persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  criminals,  polygamists,  and  certain 
classes  of  assisted  immigrants.  The  act  of  1891  further  provided 
that  rejected  immigrants  should,  if  practicable,  be  immediately  sent 
back  on  the  vessel  bringing  them,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while 
awaitmg  deportation  and  the  expense  of  their  return  to  be  borne  by 
the  owners  of  the  vessel.  This  legislation  marked  the  real  beginning 
of  the  systematic  examination  of  immigrants  at  United  States  ports, 
and  the  statistics  of  rejections  shown  in  the  table  which  follows  date 
from  the  time  the  act  of  1891  became  effective.  The  various  immi- 
gration laws  enacted  since  1891  have  contained  many  additions  to 
the  excluded  classes  above  enumerated,  and  with  increased  immigra- 
tion and  a  stricter  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  law  the 
number  of  debarments  has  multiplied  in  recent  years. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  table  which  follows  that  the  number  of 
rejections  on  account  of  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases 
increased  greatly  following  the  year  1897.  This  increase  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  that  year  trachoma  ^  was  classed  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  as  a  dangerous  contagious 
disease  within  the  meaning  of  the  immigration  law  of  1891.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  rejections  under  the  head  of  "loathsome  or  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases"  since  1898  have  been  on  account  of 
trachoma.  Moreover,  this  decision  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  resulted  in  a  more  careful  medical  inspection  of 
intending  emigrants  at  foreign  ports  of  embarkation  and  a  con- 
sequent rejection  of  many  thousands  at  such  ports  annually. <* 

o  See  Vol.  II,  p.  569. 
ftSeeVol.  II,p.  571. 

<; Granulation  of  the  conjunctiya  of  the  eyelids,  attended  by  inflammation.^ 
Webster. 
^See  pp.  199  and  200. 
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As  will  be  noted  from  thQ  table  which  follows,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants debarred  as  paupers  or  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges  is  larger  than  ror  any  other  class,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  it 
reached  the  large  total  of  15.918.  The  somewhat  remarkable  fluctua- 
tion in  the  nunH)er  debarred  for  this  cause  is  largely  due  to  adminis- 
tratiye  interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  cause  of  debarments 
at  all  United  States  ports  during  the  period  July  1, 1891-June  30, 1910: 

Tablb  is. — Aliens  debarred  at  all  United  States  parte  during  the  fiscal  years  189t  to 

1910,  inclusivef  by  cause. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commiwrfoner-Oeneral  of  Immigration.] 


Year. 


1892 
1883 
1804 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1888 
1899 
1900 
1001 
1902 
1903 
1004 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Total 

number 

debarred. 


2,164 
1,063 
1,380 
2,410 
2,790 
1,617 
3,030 
3,798 
4,246 
3,616 
4,974 
8,769 

tfWn 

11,874 
12,432 
13,064 
10,902 
10,411 
24,270 


Number  debarred  for  each  apedfled  caoaa. 


Loathsome 

or 
dangennis 
oontagioos 


80 
81 
lA 


2 

1 

258 

348 

393 

309 

709 

1,773 

1,560 

2,198 

2,273 

3,822 

2,900 

2,382 

3,123 


other 

physical 

or  mental 


or  defects. 


21 

U 

9 

6 

11 

7 

18 

20 

83 

22 

84 

24 

40 

130 

231 

218 

1,246 

726 

606 


Paupers 
or  persons 
lifelyto 
become 
pablic 
charges. 


1,002 
431 
802 
1,714 
2,010 
1,277 
2,261 
2,509 
2,974 
2,798 
3,944 
5,812 
4,798 
7,896 
7,060 
6,866 
3,710 
4,402 
15,918 


Contract 
latxwers. 


982 
518 
663 

694 
776 
828 
417 
741 


827 
275 
1,086 
1,501 
1,164 
2,314 
1,434 
1,982 
1,172 
1,786 


All  other 


129 
12 
10 

5 


4 

81 

90 

18 

60 

12 

74 

86 

484 

546 

724 

1,114 

1,729 

2,747 


Per  cent  debarred  for  each  specified  canse. 

Year. 

Loathsome 

or 

dangerous 

contagious 

diseases. 

Other 
physical 

or  mental 
diseases 

or  defects. 

Paupers 
orperaons 
Ufely  to 
became 
public 
charges. 

Contract 
laborers. 

All  other 
rnuafii. 

1892 

8.7 
7.7 
LI 

LO 

LO 

.6 

LI 
LO 
L7 
1L4 
7.0 
2.8 

46.3 
40.9 
67.7 
70.0 

n.8 

79.0 
74.6 
68.4 
70.0 
79.6 
79.8 
66.8 
60.0 
66.5 
56.9 
52.6 
84.0 
42.3 
65.0 

43.1 
49.2 
89.8 
28.7 
27.7 
20.3 
13.8 
10.6 
19.6 
0.8 
6.6 
12.4 
18.8 
9.8 
18.6 
11.0 
17.7 

n.8 

7.4 

6.0 

1893 

LI 

1894 

.7 

1895 

.3 

1896 

.1 

.1 

8.6 

9.2 

9.8 

8.8 

14.8 

20.2 

19.6 

18.6 

18.8 

29.8 

26.6 

22.9 

12.9 

1807 

.2 

1898 

3.7 

1899 

2.4 

1900 

.8 

1901 

1.7 

1902 

.2 

1908 

.8 

1904 

LI 

1905 

4.1 

1006 

4.4 

1907 

6.6 

1908 

10.2 

1900 

16.6 

1910 

1L8 
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ALIENS  LEAVING  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1908  TO   1910. 

The  immigration  law  of  February  20,  1907,  provided  that  after 
July  1  of  that  year  certain  data  respecting  aliens  leaving  the  United 
States  should  be  recorded.^  Previous  to  that  time  no  official  record 
of  the  outward  movement  of  aUens  was  kept,  and  consequently  few 
data  are  available.  It  is  known,  however,  that  for  a  considerable 
period  of  years  the  outward  movement,  or  emigration  of  aliens,  has 
been  approximately  one-third  as  great  as  the  immi^ation  movement 
to  this  coimtry.  The  records  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation for  ike  period  1899^1910  show  that  during  that  time  37 
steerage  passengers  were  carried  from  United  States  ports  to  Euro- 
pean poits  for  every  100  such  passengers  brought  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States.^  Similar  data  from  other  sources  show  substan- 
tiaUv  the  same  result. 

Tne  movement  from  the  United  States  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1910,  is  shown  by  the  followmg  table: 

Table  19.— Ehnignrnt  aliens  departed  from  the  United  States  in  fiscal  years  1908, 1909, 

and  1910,  by  race  or  people, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commbsioner<}6Deral  of  Immigratioiii.) 


Race  or  people. 


1006. 


1900. 


i9ia 


TotaL 


AfHoan  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  ICoravian 

Bolgulan,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin 

ChiniBse 

Croatian  and  filovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bomian,  and  Henegovlnlan. 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

Bast  Indian 

BngUsh 

Fimdah 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 


ICagvar. 
Menoan. 


Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

Scotch , 

Sk>vak 

Spanish , 

Spanish-American 

Syrian 

Itirkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) . 

other  peoples 

Notspediled 


Total. 


880 

234 

1,061 

6,966 

3,806 

28,680 

2,080 

1,046 

1,196 

124 

6,320 

3,463 

3,063 

14,418 

6,763 

7,702 

2,441 

10,607 

147,828 

6,323 

188 

3,388 

20,276 

173 

7 

46,727 

808 

6,264 

7,507 

3,310 

5,801 

1,606 

23,573 

1,077 

833 

1,700 

1,276 

163 

876 

630 


661 

746 

2,422 

3,307 

0,014 

1,243 

616 

008 

48 

6,061 

1,427 

2,862 

13,641 

6,276 

6,106 

2,060 

16,668 

60,781 

3,003 

114 

1,000 

11,507 

158 

4 

10,200 

816 

1,362 

6,125 

1,672 

7,267 

1,618 

o,  %9n 

1,834 
806 

1,204 
725 
171 

1,874 
11,873 


806,078 


225,802 


026 

621 

043 
2,720 
2,383 
7,133 
1,656 

432 

1,102 

80 

6,606 

1,276 

4,020 

13,303 

8,814 

6,680 

2,472 

13,431 

41,772 

4,3n 

137 

1,812 

10,588 

210 

1 

16,884 

006 
1,834 
6,682 
1,710 
6,032 
1,002 
0,250 
2,328 

887 
1,077 
1,068 

106 


806 
90,644 


2,010 
1,316 
2,740 

11,107 
0,678 

44,736 

4,888 

1,003 

3,208 

252 

16,880 
6,166 
0,064 

41,262 

21,862 

10,406 
6,072 

40,506 
260,381 

13,603 

430 

7,100 

61,316 

641 

12 

82,001 
2,620 
8,460 

18,314 
6,701 

18,000 
5,206 

41,726 
6,184 
1,025 
8,061 
3,060 
620 
1,167 
8,310 

82,617 


202,436 


828, 3U 


•  See  VoL  n,  p.  788. 
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The  number  of  aliens  (823,311)  departing  from  the  United  States 
in  the  three  yearn  considered  in  the  preceding  table  is  larger  than  the 
total  immigration  to  the  United  States  in  any  year  previous  to  1903^ 
considerab^  exceeds  the  total  number  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the 
country  from  1820  to  1840,  and  approximates  the  combined  popu- 
lation of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Idano,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wyo- 
ming, according  to  the  census  of  1900.  The  exodus  in  the  fiscal 
year  1908  followed  the  financial  depression  of  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1907-8  and  to  a  considerable  degree  was  abnormal,  but  the  exodus 
of  1909  and  1910  was  more  nearly  normal. 

nfMIORA.TION  AND  BMiaRAlTON  00NTBA8TBD. 


In  the  following  table  is  shown,  by  race  or  people,  the  number  of 
emigrant  aUens  leaving  the  United  States  for  every  100  inunigrant 
aliens  admitted,  during  the  fiscal  years  1908  to  1910,  inclusive: 

Tablb  20. — Immigrant  aliena  admitted  to  the  United  StateSy  emigrant  aliens  devartedy 
and  number  departed  for  every  100  admitted,  fitcal  years  1908, 1909,  ajid  1910,  oy  race 
or  people. 

[Oompltod  fkom  rspoits  of  the  United  Stetes  Oommtekmer-Oenenl  of  Inunlgmtkm.] 


Race  or  people. 


Iminlgruit 

ftlleni 
admitted. 


Emigrant 

aliens 
departed. 


Nnmber 
departed 
fDr  every 

100 
admitted. 


AMean  (black). 


Bahamian  and  Moravian 

Bnlgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrfax. 


Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cohan 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Henegovinian. 

Potch  and  Flemish 

Bast  Indian 

English. 

FinniBh. 

Tlrench 

German 


Hebrew 

Ifirti. 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  Booth. 


Lithnanian. 

Magyar 

Mwncan 


FasUlo  Islander. 
Polish 


Roomanlan. 


Rothenian 

Scandinavian. 

Seoteh. 

Slovak... 

Spanish... 

Spanish- Anwlean . 


Syrian... 
Ttnfclsh. 


Welsh. 

West  Indian  (other  than  Coban) , 

Other  peoples 

Notq>eeUfed 


13,800 

11,016 

26,476 

80,600 

4,874 

80,215 

10,084 

10,646 

80,652 

3,820 

141,575 

34,160 

53,411 

202,052 

88,206 

245,108 

105,004 

80,630 

468,468 

22,401 

56 

61,688 

80,384 

30,033 

70 

274,018 

10,072 

81,860 

44,443 

56,076 

110,822 

58,072 

71,172 

17,412 

2,863 

15,505 

4,430 

6,447 

8,284 

6,807 


TMil. 


2,870^226 


2,010 
1,316 
2,740 

11,107 
0,678 

44,736 

4,888 

1,993 

8,293 

252 

16,880 
6,166 
0,954 

41,262 

21,852 

10,496 
6,972 

40,506 
260,381 

13,603 

430 

7,100 

51,316 

541 

12 

82,001 
2,620 
8,450 

18,314 
6,701 

18,000 
5,200 

41,726 
6,184 
1,025 
8,081 
8,050 
520 
1,157 
8,310 

82,517 

828,311 


21 
11 
11 
28 
199 
56 
49 
19 
11 

7 
12 
18 
19 
20 
25 

8 

7 
62 
56 
60 
784 
14 
64 

1 

17 
30 
14 
27 
41 
12 
15 

9 

50 
35 
36 
26 
60 

8 
35 
52 


32 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  preceding  table  that  in  the  case  of  sev- 
eral races  the  number  of  persons  leaving  the  country  during  the 
three  vears  considered  was  more  than  one-half  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber acunitted  to  the  United  States.  These  races  are  as  follows:  Ko- 
rean, Chinese,  Turkish,  Magyar,  North  Italian,  Japanese,  Slovak, 
Croatian  and  Slovenian,  and  South  Italian. 

Among  the  races  showing  relatively  a  small  number  of  emi^ants 
are  the  following:  Irish,  East  Indian,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Ar- 
menian, Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  English,  Ruthe- 
nian,  Portuguese,  Lithuanian,  and  Scandinavian. 

SEX,  AGE,  PEBIOD  OF  RESIDENCE,   AND  OCCUPATION  OF  EMIGRANT  ALIENS. 

In  the  series  of  tables  which  follows  are  presented  statistical  data, 
compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  respecting  the  sex  and  age,  length  of  continuous 
residence  in  the  United  States,  and  the  occupations,  of  ahens  leaving 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1908  to  1910,  inclusive. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  20  that  the  outward  movement  is  very 
largely  one  of  males,  and  that  85.6  per  cent  of  the  emiOTants  are  from 
14  to  44  years  of  age,  while  only  4.7  per  cent  are  chndren  under  14 
years  old.  These  data  show  conclusively  that  the  movement  is  essen- 
tially one  of  individuals  rather  than  families,  and  that  the  individuals 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  working  age. 

That  the  alien  emigration  movement  from  the  United  States 
during  the  three  years  considered  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
recent  immigrants  is  clearly  shown  by  Table  21.  More  than  81  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  leaving  the  country  and  reporting  length  of 
residence  had  been  here  not  over  five  years,  while  96.2  per  cent  had 
resided  here  not  over  ten  years. 

The  occupational  status  was  reporte'd  for  759,560  of  823,311  aliens 
who  left  the  United  States  during  the  three  years  under  considera- 
tion. Aa  indicated  by  Table  22, 32,517  emigrant  ahens  left  the  United 
States  via  Canada,  and  concerning  these  and  31,234  others  who  left  by 
United  States  ports,  no  information  respecting  occupations  is  avail- 
able. Data  relating  to  departing  aliens  are  recorded  by  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  by  them  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Inunigration 
ana  Naturalization.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  occupations 
reported  represent  those  followed  by  the  ahens  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  such  is  the  case.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  occupational  status  of  outgoing  aliens 
with  that  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States,  as  shown 
by  the  tables  on  pages  100  and  101  of  this  volume. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  23  that  common  laborers  predomi- 
nate among  the  outgoing  ahens,  64.2  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber reporting  occupation  being  of  that  class.  Persons  in  skilled 
occupations  rank  second  among  those  having  an  occupational  status, 
and  servants  are  third  in  number.     Considering  the  fact  that  a  large 

{)roportion  of  all  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States  are  farm 
aborers,<*  the  number  rated  as  such  among  outgoing  aliens  is  remark- 
ably  small.  While  this  may  be  due  in  small  part  to  a  greater 
tendency  toward  permanency  of  residence  among  immigrants  who  go 
to  the  farms,  it  no  doubt  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  most 
aUens  rated  as  farm  laborers  when  they  come  to  the  United  States 
engage  in  other  pursuits  in  this  country. 

a  See  tables  on  pp.  100  and  101. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS,  1850  TO  1900. 


For  the  complete  rex)ort  on  the  distribution  of  immigrants,  1850  to  1900, 
see  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  3. 
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GROWTH  OP  FOBEION-BOBN  POPULATION. 

Prior  to  the  Fourth  Census,  taken  in  1820,  the  returns  made  no 
distinction  between  alien,  foreign-bom,  and  native  population.  In 
1820,  for  the  first  time,  provision  was  made  to  return  aliens,  that  is, 
foreigners  not  naturalized.  This  provision  was  repeated  in  1830,  but 
not  m  1840.  In  1850  the  census  schedule  asked  for  place  of  birth, 
thereby  securing  information  as  to  the  nativity  of  every  inhabitant. 
The  same  information  has  been  secured  at  each  succeeding  census. 
In  addition  it  was  ascertained  in  1870  whether  or  not  the  parents  of 
an  inhabitant  were  of  forei^  birth,  and  since  1880  the  places  of  birth 
of  father  and  mother  have  been  returned. 

The  following  table  gives  the  foreign-bom  population  of  continental 
United  States  by  census  years  since  1820,  and  the  decennial  increase 
and  percentage  of  increase  since  1850; 

Tablb  1. — Foreign-bom  population  of  continental  United  States,  by  censTis  year:  18t0 

to  1900. 


Census  year. 


1900.. 
1800.. 
1880.. 
1870.. 
1860.. 
1850.. 
1810.. 
1830  e. 
18204. 


Foreign-bom 
popuJatkm. 


10,341,276 

9,249,560 

6,679,943 

6,567,229 

0  4,138,697 

02,244,602 

(*>    ^ 
107,832 

53,687 


Increase  since  pre* 
ceding  census. 


Number. 


1,001,716 
2,569,617 
1,112,714 
1,428,532 
1,894,095 


Per  cent. 


11.8 
88.5 
20.0 
34.5 
84.4 


a  Free  popolatibn  only. 
*  No  figures  available. 

e  Aliens— foreigners  not  natorallzed.    An  additional  5,477,  given  as  "number  of  aliens,  etc.,  in  New 
York  City,"  is  not  Included. 
^Aliena— foreigners  not  naturalised. 

The  foreign-bom  population  of  continental  United  States  showed 
sji  uninterrupted  increase  between  1850  and  1900.  During  the  fifty 
years  the  number  of  the  foreign-bom  grew  to  more  than  four  and 
n  half  times  its  original  figure,  or  from  2,244,602  to  10,341,276.  In 
the  decade  1850  to  1860  the  foreign-bom  population  increased  by 
1,894,095,  or  84.4  per  cent.  This  percentage  of  increase  was  greater 
than  in  any  succeeding  decade,  but  the  numerical  increase  was 
g^atest  in  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  when  the  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion increased  2,569.617.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  smallest  numer- 
ical increase,  as  well  as  the  smallest  percentage  of  increase,  was  that 
recorded  for  1890  to  1900— the  last  decade  of  the  half  century  cov- 
ered by  the  table* 
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It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  decennial  increase 
in  the  forei^-bom  i)opuiation  enumerated  by  the  census  with  the 
statistics  of  munigration  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

T^BLS  2. — ImndgraHon  and  increase  o/foreignrhom  poptdatUm,  by  decade:  1850  to  1900. 


Decade. 


U00tol900 
1880  to  1890 
1870  to  1880 
1800  to  1870 
18S0tol860 


Total 
recorded 
inunignir 

tlon. 


3,687,564 
5,246,613 
2,812,191 
2,314,824 
2,586,214 


Increaee  in  forelgn- 
bom  population,  ao- 
oordlng  to  oensiu. 


Number. 


1,091,716 
2,569,617 
1,112,714 
1,428,532 
1,894,095 


Percent 
of  record- 
ed iminl- 
gratton. 


29.6 
49.0 
39.6 
61.7 
72.9 


Total 

immlgrar 

tion  from 

Europe. 


3,558,978 
4,737,046 
2,272,262 
2,065,270 
2,452,660 


Increase  Inpopulation 
bom  in  Europe,  ao- 
oording  to  oensos. 


Number. 


851,287 
2,276,297 

807,693 
1,130,917 
1,773,834 


Per  cent 
ofreoord- 
edlnuni- 
giatloiL 


23.9 
48.1 
35.6 
54.8 
72.3 


In  the  decade  1850  to  1860  an  immigration  from  Europe  of 
2.452,660  produced  an  increase  of  1,773,834  in  the  population  of 
European  pirth.  Forty  years  later,  in  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  a 
Europeim  immigration  of  3,558,978  produced  an  increase  of  only 
851,287  in  the  population  bom  in  Europe.  Thus  an  immigration  that 
was  50  per  cent  greater  produced  an  increase  only  one-half  as  great. 
The  explanation  of  this  contrast  is  readily  seen.  The  increase  in 
the  forei^-bom  population  during  any  period  is  the  net  result  of 
immigration,  deatns,  and  emigration  or  return  migration.  Expressed 
in  the  form  of  an  equation: 

Increase  -  immigration  -  deaths  and  return  migration. 

In  1890  the  foreign-bom  population  present  in  this  coimtry  was 
four  times  as  great  as  it  was  m  1850.  Therefore,  at  the  present  time 
it  takes  a  much  larger  immiCTation  merely  to  make  good  the  losses 
through  death  than  it  did  wen  the  fore'gn-bom  population  was 
smaller  and  contained  fewer  old  people. 

The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  indicate  that  not  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  United  States 
m  the  ten-year  period  between  1890  and  1900  were  found  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  others  had  either  died  or  returned 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came  or  remigrated  to  some  other 
coimtry.    This  statement  is  based  on  the  following  figures: 

Tablb  3. — DietriJbvUion  of  foreignrhom  poptdationy  by  period  of  immigration:  1900. 


Period  of  immigration. 


Foreign-bora 

popuution  of 

continental 

United  states. 


TotaL. 

1880-1900.... 
1880-1880.... 
Prior  to  1880 


10,341«276 


2,600,173 
3,608,042 
4,220,061 
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In  this  table  the  1,0 12^653  foreign-bom  persons  for  whom  the  date 
of  immigration  was  not  ascertained  are  distributed  pro  rata  on  the 
basis  of  the  distribution  shown  by  the  9,328,623  foreign-bom  persons 
whose  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  was  ascertained.  On 
this  basis  it  is  found  that  in  1900  there  were  living  in  the  United  States 
2,609,173  foreign-bom  who  had  immigrated  smce  1890;  3,503,042 
who  immigrated  between  1880  and  1890;  and  4,229,061  who  immi- 
grated prior  to  1880. 

In  the  decade  1890  to  1900  the  total  recorded  immiCTation  was 
3,687,564.  According  to  the  census  the  number  of  n)rei^-bom 
present  in  the  United  States  in  1900  who  had  immigrated  durmg  that 
period  was,  as  just  stated,  2,609,173.  Assuming  that  the  census 
fijgures  are  approximatelr  accurate,  then  if  the  record  of  immigra- 
tion is  complete,  the  difference  between  these  totals  will  represent 
the  number  of  immigrants  coining  in  between  1890  and  1900  wno  died 
or  remigrated  before  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  difiPerence  is 
1,078,391,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total  recorded  immigration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  record  of  immigration  is  not  complete, 
as  it  includes  only  a  small  part  of  the  immigration  across  the  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  borders.  Therefore,  the  percentage  of  immigrants 
who  died  or  returned  must  have  been  considerably  greater  tlum  this 
comparison  would  indicate. 

The  total  recorded  immigration  from  Europe  between  1890  and 
1900  was  3,558,978,  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  practically  complete 
record.  In  1900  the  total  population  bom  in  Europe  was,  according  to 
the  census,  8,871,895;  but  the  census  does  not  show  what  proportion 
of  this  total  number  immigrated  since  1890,  the  period  or  immigra- 
tion being  given  for  the  total  foreign-bom  only.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  proportion  would  be  the  same  for  the  population  Dom  in 
Europe  as  for  the  total  forei^-bom  population,  the  number  of  Euro- 
peans who  immigrated  between  1890  and  1900  would  be  2,238,454, 
which  is  62.9  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  from  Europe  in  that 
period. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  f orei^-bom 
in  the  population  of  each  State  and  geographic  division  of  continental 
United  States,  1850  to  1900,  by  decade. 
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In  1850  the  per  cent  foreim-bom  in  each  main  geographic  division 
was  as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  16.4;  North  Central,  12;  South 
Atlantic,  2.2;  South  Central,  3.2;  and  Western,  15.1.  In  the  next 
twenty  years  the  most  notable  increases  in  proportion  of  foreign-bom 
are  found  in  the  States  of  the  Western  division,  over  one-third  of  the 
opulation  in  7  of  a  total  of  11  States  being  foreign-bom  in  1870, 
alifomia  alone  containing  209,831  immigrants,  as  against  21,802 
in  1850. 

Of  the  New  England  States,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are 
the  most  prominent  in  the  proportion  of  immigrants;  and  the  per 
cent  foreign-bom  in  these  States  has  advanced  from  16.5  and  16.2, 
respectivehr,  in  1850,  to  30.2  and  31.4  in  1900.  New  York  has  always 
haa  more  foreign-bom  than  any  other  State,  but  while  the  nimiber 
mcreased  from  655,929  in  1850  to  1,001,280  in  1860  and  1,900,425  in 
1900,  the  proportion  has  changed  but  Kttle,  being  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  population. 

In  the  States  of  the  two  southern  divisions  the  proportion  of  for- 
eign-born has  never  exceeded  10  per  cent,  except  in  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Colmnbia,  and  Louisiana,  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
inmiigrants  are  found  in  the  three  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  New  Orleans. 

In  the  North  Central  division  the  numbers  of  immigrants  in  1850  were 
largest  in  Ohio  (218,193),  Illinois  (11 1,892),  and  Wisconsin  (110,477). 
Smce  1870  Illinois  has  ranked  first,  with  515,198  in  1870  and  966,747 
in  1900.  Michigan  rose  to  second  place  in  1890,  with  543,880  foreign- 
born,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  being  third  and  fourth,  these  last  two 
in  1900  containing  515,971  and  505,318  immigrants,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  distribution  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  of  continental  United  States  by  geographic  division, 
1850  to  1900: 

Table  6. — Per  cent  distribution  of  the  foreign-horn  population  of  continental  United 

States f  by  geographic  division:  1850  to  1900. 


1900. 

1890. 

1880. 

Qeognphlo  division. 

Foreign- 
born  popu- 
lation. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Forelgn- 
bom  popu- 
lation. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Foreign- 
bom  popu- 
lation. 

Per  cent 

dlstribi>> 

tlon. 

Continental  United  States 

10.341,276 

100.0 

9,249,660 

100.0 

6,679,943 

loao 

North  Atlantic 

4,762,796 

4,158,474 

216,030 

367,665 

846,321 

46.1 

40.2 

2.1 

3.5 

8.2 

8,888,177 

4,060,114 

208,525 

321,834 

770,910 

42.0 

43.9 

2.3 

3.5 

8.3 

2,814,520 

2,916,829 

174,258 

274,274 

500,062 

42.1 

North  Central 

43.7 

South  Atlantic 

2.6 

South  Central 

4.1 

Western 

7.6 

1870. 

1880. 

• 

1850. 

Olographic  division. 

Foreign- 
born  popu- 
lation. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Foreign- 
born  popu- 
lation. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Foreign- 
bom  popu- 
lation. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Continental  United  States 

5,667,229 

100.0 

4,138,607 

100.0 

2,244,602 

100.0 

North  Atlantic 

2,520,606 

2,333,285 

166,844 

233,131 

313,363 

45.3 

41.9 

3.0 

4.2 

6.6 

2,023,905 

1,543,358 

162,500 

229,932 

179,002 

48.9 

37.3 

3.9 

5.6 

4.3 

1,325,543 

650.875 

104,910 

136,755 

27,019 

59.1 

North  Central 

29.0 

South  Atlantic 

4.7 

South  Central 

6.1 

Western 

1.2 
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In  1850^  59.1  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
resided  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  29  per  cent  in  the  North  Central 
division,  these  two  divisions  together  containing  88.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign-bom  in  the  United  States.  By  the  year  1880,  however, 
the  tide  or  immigration  had  moved  westward  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  number  in  the  North  Central  reached  2,916,829  and  exceeded  the 
number  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  the  respective  percentages  in 
these  divisions  being  43.7  and  42.1  of  the  total  foreign-bom  in  the 
United  States.  From  1 880  to  1 890  each  division  gained  over  1 ,000,000 
foreign-born  persons,  the  North  Central  division  being  still  in  the 
lead;  but  in  tne  decade  1890-1900  the  increase  in  number  of  foreign- 
bom  was  confined  largely  to  the  North  Atlantic  division,  this  fact 
being  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  6. — "Per  cent  distribution  of  increase  in  foreign-ham  population  in  each  decade^  by 

geographic  divinorw  1850  to  1900, 


Oeogrepblo  division. 

1890  to 
1900. 

1880  to 
1800. 

1870  to 
1880. 

1860  to 
1870. 

1850  to 
1860. 

CoDtliiental  United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

N<ffth  Atlfmflc 

80.1 

0.0 

.7 

3.3 

6.9 

41.8 

44.5 

1.3 

1.9 

10.5 

26.4 

52.4 

.7 

3.7 

16.8 

34.8 

65.3 

.3 

.2 

9.4 

36.9 

North  Central 

47.1 

South  Atlantic 

3.0 

South  Central 

4.0 

Western 

8.0 

In  conclusion  of  the  above  discussion  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  phe- 
nomenal increase  of  2,569,617  in  the  foreign-bom  population  in  the 
decade  1880-1890,  the  North  Central  division  comprised  44.5  per  cent 
and  the  North  Atlantic  41.8  per  cent,  but  of  an  increase  of  1,091,729 
in  the  decade  1890  to  1900  the  North  Atlantic  division  comprised 
80.1  per  cent,  or  4  of  every  5,  as  against  9.1  per  cent,  or  less  than  1  of 
every  10,  in  the  North  Central  division. 

If  the  United  States  be  divided  into  three  main  belts  running 
north  and  south,  the  easternmost  belt  to  comprise  the  two  Atlantic 
divisions,  the  central  belt  the  two  central  divisions,  and  the  western- 
most belt  the  Western  division,  the  per  cent  distribution  of  the  total 
increase  by  belts  is  as  follows: 

Table  7. — Per  cent  distribution  of  increase  of  foreianrbom  population  in  each  decade,  in 

Atlantic,  Central,  and  Western  belts:  1850  to  1900. 


Qeographlc  dlyision. 

1890  to 
1900. 

1880  to 
1890. 

1870  to 
1880. 

1860  to 
1870. 

1850  to 
1860. 

Continental  United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Atlantic  belt 

80.8 

12.3 

0.9 

43.1 
40.3 
10.5 

27.1 
56.1 
16.8 

35.1 

55.5 

9.4 

39.9 

Central  belt 

52.1 

Western  belt 

&0 

During  the  first  three  decades  the  central  belt  received  a  large  pro- 
portion— more  than  one-half — of  the  increase  in  the  foreign-bom 
f>opulation.  The  share  of  the  increase  in  the  western  belt  oecame 
arger  in  each  succeeding  decade,  while  the  Atlantic  belt  received  a 
smaller  share  each  decacfe.  The  last  two  decades  completely  reverse 
these  conditions.    The  rush  of  immigrants  to  the  Middle  West  and 
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West  suffered  a  check,  for  the  percentage  of  total  increase  in  the  cen- 
tral belt  fell  from  56.1  per  cent  between  1870  and  1880  to  46.3  per 
cent  between  1880  and  1890,  and  but  12.3  per  cent  beween  1890  and 
1900.  The  percentage  in  the  western  belt  sunilarly  fell  from  16.8  per 
cent  to  10.5  per  cent  and  then  to  6.9  per  cent.  The  percentage  in 
the  Atlantic  oelt,  however,  increased  from  27.1  per  cent  between  1870 
and  1880  to  45.1  per  cent  between  1880  and  1890  and  80.8  per  cent 
between  1890  and  1900. 

The  following  table  gives  the  native  and  foreign  bom  population 
for  each  census  since  1850,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  mcrease 
by  decades : 

Table  8. — Native  and  foreign  bom  population  of  continental  United  States,  by  census 
year,  amd  number  and  per  cent  of  increase,  by  decade:  1860  to  1900. 


Census  year. 


1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1800 
1850 


PopulatknL 


NatiTB- 
borxL 


66,653,290 
53,372,703 
43,475,840 
32,091,142 
27,304,624 
20,047,274 


Foreign- 
bom. 


10,341,276 
9,249,560 
6,679,943 
5,567,229 
4,138,697 
2,244,602 


Increase  since  preced- 
ing census. 


KatiTe- 
bom. 


12,280,596 
9,896,863 

10,484,698 
5,686,518 
6,357,350 


Foreign- 
bom. 


1,091,716 
2,560,617 
1,112,714 
1,428,532 
1,894,095 


Per  cent  of  In- 
crease. 


Natiye- 
bom. 


23.0 
22.8 
31.8 
20.8 
80.3 


Forelgn- 
bom. 


1L8 
3a6 

2ao 

34.6 
84.4 


The  increase  in  native  population  during  the  fifty  years  covered 
by  this  table  was  44,706,025;  in  foreign-bom  population,  8,096,674. 
lliese  increases  may  be  distributed  by  decades,  as  follows : 

Tablb  9.— P«r  cent  distribution  of  increase  in  native  and  foreign  bom  popuUdion,  by 
•  decade:  1850  to  1900, 


Decade. 


Forelgn- 
bom. 


Total 

1800-1900... 
1880-1800... 
1870-1880... 
1860-1870... 
3860-1860... 


For  the  native  population,  the  largest  increase  occurred  in  the  last 
decade,  1890  to  1900.  This  increase  was  made  up  in  much  larger 
numbers  of  native  white  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  foreign- 
born,  than  the  increase  during  previous  decades.  Undoubtedly 
the  unprecedented  immiCTation  or  the  decade  1880  to  1890  was 
responsible  for  this;  for  tne  influx  of  a  lai^e  body  of  immigrants  in 
the  productive  period  of  life  is  bound  to  contribute  materially  to 
the  mcrease  of  native-bom  population  during  the  succeeding  decade 
or  two. 

The  second  largest  increase  in  native  population  occurred  between 
1870  and  1880,  Bie  third  largest  between  1880  and  1890,  and  the 
smallest  increase  of  all  in  the  civil-war  decade,  1860  to  1870. 
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For  the  foreign-bom  population  the  largest  increase  took  place 
in  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  when  times  were  prosperous  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  normal.  This  decade  saw  also  the  greatest  immi- 
gration of  ttie  whole  century.  The  second  largest  increase  occurred 
m  the  decade  1850  to  1860,  largely  made  up  of  Irish  and  Germans, 
who  were  driven  to  the  United  States  by  economic  and  poUtical 
unrest  in  their  own  countries.  As  these  classes  of  immigrants  came 
to  stay^  the  increase  in  foreign-bom  population  during  the  decade 
is  very  marked.  The  smallest  increases  occurred  in  the  decades 
1870  to  1880  and  1890  to  1900,  and  by  almost  identical  figures.  In 
the  earUer  decade  the  increase  was  a  small  one  because  of  economic 
and  financial  depression.  In  the  latter  decade  there  wa^  also  an 
economic  crisis,  which  had  its  effect  not  so  much  in  checking  immi- 
^ation  as  in  promoting  the  return  of  immigrants.  Although  the 
unmigration  between  1890  and  1900  was  the  second  largest  of  the 
century,  the  increase  in  foreign-bom  population  during  the  decade 
was  the  smallest  for  any  of  the  five  decades  under  consideration. 

During  three  of  the  five  decades  the  rate  of  increase  of  foreign-bom 
opulation  was  greater  than  that  of  the  native  population.  (See 
'able  8.)  These  were  the  decades  1850  to  1860,  1860  to  1870,  and 
1880  to  1890.  From  1850  to  1860  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  foreign- 
bom  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  native  population.  In  the  lol- 
lowing  decade,  1860  to  1870,  the  rate  of  growth  of  foreign-bom  pop- 
ulation was  but  three-fourths  greater  than  that  of  native  population, 
being  34.5  per  cent  as  against  20.8  per  cent  for  the  native  popula- 
tion. Between  1870  and  1880  the  increase  of  native  population  was 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  the  decade  of  the  civil  war,  but  the  increase 
of  the  foreign-bom  fell  off  nearly  one-fourth.  The  result  was  that 
for  the  first  time  since  1850  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  foreign-bom 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  native  population,  being  only  20  per  cent 
as  against  31.8  per  cent  for  the  native-born.  In  the  decade  between 
1880  and  1890  the  foreign-born  population  increased  hj  an  amount 
twice  that  of  the  preceding  decade;  and  as  the  numerical  increase 
of  the  native  population  at  the  same  time  fell  off,  the  rate  of' in- 
crease of  the  foreign-bom  was  again  greater  than  that  of  the  native 
population  and  by  a  considerable  margin.  The  increase  of  the  native 
population  in  the  following  decade,  1890  to  1900,  was  the  largest  in 
fifty  years,  but  the  increase  of  foreign-bom  population  fell  off,  with 
the  result  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  foreim-bom  population  was 
only  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  native  population. 


? 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion in  continental  United  States,  by  country  of  birth,  1850-1900: 

Tablb  10. — Foreign-bom  population  of  continental  United  States,  by  country  of  birth: 

1850  to  1900, 


Cotmtry  of  birth. 


All  foreign  countries 

Europe 

Northwest  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

Wales 

England 

Scotland 

Scandinavia 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Central  Europe 

Holland 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Poland 

Hungary 

East  Europe 

Finland 

Russia 

Southwest  Europe 

Portugal 

Spain 

Fiance 

Italy 

Southeast  Europe 

Greece 

Turkey 

Roumanla 

Europe  (not  specified) 

America,  outside  united  States 

Canada 

English 

French 

West  Indies 

Cuba 

other  West  Indies 

Mexico 

Central  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Japan 

China 

India 

Asia  (not  specified) 

Africa 

Australia 

Oceanic  islands 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

All  others 


1900. 


10,341,276 


8,871,S95 

3,845,289 

2,783,082 

1,615,459 

03,586 

840,513 

233,524 

1,062,207 

153,805 

336,388 

572,014 

3,878,649 

104,931 

29,757 

3,031 

115,593 

2,663,418 

275,907 

156,891 

»383,407 

145,714 

486,367 

62,641 

423,726 

625,882 

30,608 

7,050 

104,197 

484,027 

33,457 

8,515 

9,910 

15,032 

2,251 

1,317,265 

el,  179, 807 

784,741 

395,066 

«25,435 

11,081 

14,354 

103,393 

3,897 

4,733 

120,248 

24,788 

81,534 

2,031 

11,895 

2,538 

6,807 

11,781 

9,768 

2,013 

*  10, 742 


1880.a 


9,249,547 


8,020,608 

4,056,160 

3,122,911 

1,871,509 

100.079 

900,092 

242,231 

933,249 

132,543 

322,665 

478,041 

3,447,664 

81,828 

22,639 

2,882 

104,069 

2,784,894 

123,271 

118,106 

147,440 

62,435 

182,644 


182,644 

317,935 

15,996 

6,185 

113,174 

182,580 

3,726 

1,887 

1,839 


12,579 

1,088,245 

£980,938 

678,442 

302,496 

23,256 


77,853 
1,192 
5,006 
113,383 
2,292 
106,688 
2,143 
2,260 
2,207 
5,984 

13,108 
9,739 

93,309 

*6,012 


1880. 


6,679,943 


5,744,311 

3,212,431 

2,772,169 

1,854,571 

83,302 

664,160 

170,136 

440,262 

64,196 

181,729 

194,337 

2,325,931 

58,090 

15,535 

12,836 

88,621 

1,966,742 

38,663 

85,361 

48,567 

11,526 

35,722 


35,722 

164,932 

8,138 

5,288 

106,971 

44,535 

1,981 

776 

1,205 


3,314 

807,230 

«i  717, 157 


16,401 
6,917 

V,  4o4 

68,399 

707 

4,566 

107,630 
401 

104,468 
1,707 
1,054 
2,204 
4,906 
9,594 
7,641 

91,053 

A4,068 


1870. 


5.567,229 


4,936,618 

2,867,926 

2.626,241 

1,855,827 

74,533 

555,046 

140,835 

241,685 

30,107 

114,246 

97,332 

1,919,813 

46,802 

12,553 

5.802 

75,163 

1,690,533 

30,508 

40,289 

14,436 

3,737 

4,644 


4,644 

141,997 

4,542 

3,841 

116,402 

17,212 

092 

390 

302 


1,546 

551,335 

d 493, 464 


11,570 

5,319 

6,251 

42,435 

301 

3,565 

64,566 

73 

63,042 

586 

864 

2,657 

3,118 

5,344 

4,434 

9  910 

»3,592 


1860. 


4,138,793 


3,805,701 

2,271,661 

2,199,079 

1,611,304 

45,763 

433,494 

108,518 

72,582 

9,962 

43,995 

18.625 

1,399,114 

28,281 

^,072 


53,327 

1,276,075 

25,061 


7,208 
'3,"i66 


3,160 

129,907 

4,116 

4,244 

109,870 

11,677 

456 

328 

128 


1,403 

288,285 

(1249,970 


1,231 
526 
1,419 
2,062 
1,361 
9  721 
A 3, 984 


1860. 


2,210,839 


2,031,887 

1,358,887 

1,340,812 

961,719 

29,868 

278,676 

70,550 

18,075 

1,838 

12,678 

3,559 

609,239 

9,848 

1,313 


13,358 

683,774 

946 


1,414 


1,414 

62,136 

1,274 

3,113 

64,060 

3,670 

102 

86 

106 


168,484 
d  147, 711 


7,353 

6,772 

27,466 

233 

8,263 

36,796 

13,317 

141 

1,643 

1,136 

36,666 

768 

377 
661 


/688 


/588 
A  8, 214 


a  Not  including  Indian  Territory. 

bin  the  census  of  1900  the  number  of  persons  bom  in  Poland  is  given  as  follows:  Poland  (Austrian) 
68,497;  Poland  (German)  150,210;  Poland  (Russian)  154,376;  Poland  (unknown)  20,324. 
c  Includes  Newfoundland. 
d  British  America. 
«  Not  including  Porto  Rico. 
/  Hawaii  only. 
9  Includes  Hawaii. 
A  Includes  persons  bom  abroad  but  country  not  specified,  and  persons  bom  at  sea  under  a  foreign  flag. 
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Of  the  2,210,839  foreign-bom  in  continental  United  States  in  1850, 
the  Irish  constituted  43.5  per  cent,  the  Germans  26.4  per  cent,  and 
the  English  12.6  per  cent,  these  three  peoples  together  fumishine 
82.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1900,  however,  these  three  constituted 
less  than  half  (49.5  per  cent)  of  the  total  foreign-bom.  The  Irish 
had  declined  from  43.5  to  15.6' per  cent  and  the  English  from  12.6 
to  8.1  percent,  while  the  Germans  more  nearly  held  their  ground 
during  the  half  century,  furnishing  over  one-fourth  (25.8  per  cent) 
of  the  total  immigrant  population  in  1900,  a  decline  of  less  than  1 
per  cent  below  the  proportion  in  1850.  While  immigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  in  proportion  from  60.6  to  26.9  per  cent 
in  fifty  years,  theu*  neighbors,  the  Scandinavians,  increased  from  0.8 
percent  in  1850  to  10.3  per  cent  in  1900,  Sweden  alone  furnishing 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom. 

An  eguaUy  conspicuous  gain  is  that  of  immigrants  from  east  Europe 
(includmg  Finland  and  Russia,  exclusive  of  Russian  Poland),  who  con- 
stituted less  than  1  per  cent  (0.5  per  cent),  or  35,722  persons,  in  1880, 
but  4.7  per  cent  in  1900.  In  1880  ItaUan  immigrants  furnished  only 
44,535,  or  0.7  per  cent  of  the  total  immigrant  population,  but  in  1890 
2  per  cent,  and  in  1900,  4.7  per  cent.  In  1900  immigrants  from  the 
three  countries  of  southeast  Europe  (Greece,  Turkey,  and  Roumania) 
constituted  only  0.3  per  cent  of  tne  total,  or  33,457  persons,  the  tide 
from  this  quarter  appearing  to  have  set  in  about  twenty  years  later 
than  that  from  Russia  and  thirty  years  after  that  from  Italy.  From 
countries  outside  of  Europe  there  nas  been  little  increase  or  decrease 
in  proportion  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States  except  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  the  inmiigrants  from  that  country  constituting  6.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1860,  and  11.4  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  foreign-bom  from  each 
contributing  geographic  division  in  each  decade  from  1850  to  1900: 

« 

Table  11. — TncreoMe  in  foreign-hom  population^  by  census  decade  and  country  of  birth: 

1850  to  1900. 


Coimtry  of  Urth. 


AU  Ibreigii  coontrfes . 


Europe 

Korthwest  Europe. . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Ireland 

Wales 

England 

Scotland 

Scandinavia 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Central  Europe 

Holland 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Bwitierlana 

Germany 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Poland 

Hungary 

East  Europe 

Russia 


1890  to 
IQOO.a 


851,287 

6  210,871 

6  339,829 

6  256,060 

6  6,493 

6  68,679 

6  8,707 

128,958 

21,262 

13,723 

93*973 

431,085 

23,103 

7,118 

149 

11,524 

6121,476 

152,636 

38,785 

235,967 

83,279 

303,723 

241,062 

a  Not  Including  Indian  Territory  in  1800. 


1,001,729 


1880  to 
1890.a 


2,660,604 


2,276,297 

843,729 

350,742 

16,938 

16,777 

244,932 

72,095 

492,967 

68,347 

140,936 

283,704 

1,121,633 

23,738 

7,104 

6  9,954 

15,448 

818,152 

84,608 

32,745 

98,883 

50,900 

146,922 

146,022 


1870  to 
1880. 


1,112,714 


807,693 

344,505 

145,928 

61,256 

8,769 

109,114 

29,301 

198,577 

34,089 

67,483 

97,005 

406,118 

11,288 

2,982 

7,034 

13,468 

276,209 

8,155 

45,072 

34,121 

7,789 

31,078 

31,078 


1860  to 
1870. 


1,428,436 


1,130,917 

596,265 

427,162 

244,523 

28,770 

121,552 

32,317 

169,103 

20,145 

70,251 

78,707 

520,699 

18,521 

3,481 


21,826 

414,458 

6,447 


7,138 


1,484 
1,484 


1850  to 
1860. 


1,927,954 


1,773,834 

912,774 

858,267 

649,585 

15,895 

154,819 

37,968 

54,507 

8,124 

31,317 

15,066 

789,875 

18,433 

7,759 


39,960 

602,301 

24,115 


1,746 
1,746 
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Table  11. — InereoM  inforeign-hom  popnlatUm,  &^  censtis  decade  and  by  country  of  birth: 

1850  to  iPOO— Continued. 


Country  of  birth. 


Europe — Continued. 

Southwest  Europe 

Portugal 

Spain 

France 

Italy 

Southeast  E  nrope 

Qreeoe 

Turkey 

Europe  (not  specified) 

America,  outside  United  States. 

Canada 

English 

French 

West  Indies 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies 

Mezloo 

Central  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Japan 

China 

India 

Asia  (not  specified ) 

Africa 

Australia 

Oceanic  islands 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

AH  others  ' 


1890  to 
190aa 


907,947 

14,612 

865 

68,977 

301,447 

29,731 

6,628 

8.07J 

» 10, 328 

229,020 

196,869 

106,299 

92,570 

2,179 


25,540 

2J05 

6273 

6,865 

22,496 

625,154 

6112 

9,635 

331 

823 

61,327 

29 

61,356 

4,730 


1880  to 
1800.a 


153,003 

7,858 

807 

6,203 

138,045 

1,745 

1,111 

634 

9,265 

281,015 

263,781 


6,855 


0,454 

486 

440 

5,753 

1,891 

2,220 

436 

1,206 

3 

1,078 

3,514 

2,098 

1,416 

1,944 


1870  to 
1880. 


22,936 

3,596 

1,447 

6  9,431 

27,323 

1,289 

386 

903 

1,768 

255,895 

223,603 


4,831 

1,698 

3,233 

25,964 

406 

1,001 

43,065 

328 

41,426 

1,121 

190 

6453 

1,788 

4,250 

3,207 

1,043 

476 


1860  to 
1870. 


12,090 

426 

6403 

6,632 

5,535 

236 

62 

174 

143 

263,050 

243,494 


4,217 


14,969 

68 

302 

27,769 


27,477 


6  367 
2,131 
1,699 
3,262 
3,073 
189 
6392 


1850  to 
1860. 


67,772 

2,842 

1,131 

65,801 

7,998 

264 

242 

22 


119,801 
102,250 


1,581 


14,140 

02 

1,720 

35,661 


34,807 


854 
625 


(0 


(0 
6  4,230 


a  Not  inoludlag  Indian  Territory  in  1890. 
6  Decrease. 

c  No  increase  estimated  for  the  decade  1850-1860,  since  In  1850  the  Oceanic  and  Pacific  islands  Included 
Hawaii  only, 
rfbicludes  itersons  bom  abroad  bat  country  not  specified,  and  persons  bom  at  sea  under  a  foreign  flag. 

The  foregoing  table  presents  an  interesting  record  of  the  character 
of  the  increase  of  foreign-bom  population  from  census  to  census. 
For  the  first  decade,  1850  to  1860,  the  countries  furnishing  the  largest 
portions  of  the  total  increase  were  Germany  and  Ireland,  with  over 
600,000  each,  and  England  and  Canada.  For  the  second  decade,  1860 
to  1870,  the  leading  countries  in  this  regard  were  Germa^ay,  with  over 
400,000,  Ireland  and  Canada,  with  over  200,000  each,  and  England. 
For  the  third  decade,  1870  to  1880,  the  leading  countries  were  Ger- 
many, with  nearly  300,000,  Canada,  with  over  200,000,  and  England. 
For  the  fourth  decade,  1880  to  1890,  they  were  Giennany,  with  over 
800,000,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  England,  with  over  200,000  each,  and 
Russia,  Norwav,  and  Italy.  For  the  fifth  decade,  1890  to  1900,  they 
were  Italy,  with  300,000,  Kussia  and  Poland,  with  over  200^000  each, 
and  Canada  and  Austria.  During  this  decade,  for  the  first  time,  there 
appear  lai^e  decreases,  especially  among  the  leading  countries  of  the 
earUer  decades.  Ireland  lost  250,000,  Germany  over  100,000,  and 
England  70,000. 

The  table  following  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  foreign-bom 
in  each  decade,  by  country  of  birth. 
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Tabia  12.— Per  cent  of  increase  inforeignrbom  populatum,  by  eentui  decade  and  country 

of  birth:  1850  to  1900, 


Cotmtry  of  birth. 


All  faraJgn  ooontrlfls. 


Biirop6 

ITorthwest  Europe 

United  Klnplnm 

Ireland 

Wales 

England 

Booiland 

Bcandinayla 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Ontral  Europe 

Holland 

Belgimn 

LuzemborK 

Switzerlana 

Qennany 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Poland 

Hungary 

East  Europe 

BuMja......^ 

Southwest  Europe 

Portugal 

Spain 

Irance 

Italy 

Southeast  Europe 

Qreece 

Turkey 

Europe  (not  spedfled) 

America,  outside  united  States. 
fyiwuiii 

EngUsh 

French 

West  Indies 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies 

Mexico 

Central  America 

South  America 

Ajb 

Japan 

Ctuna 

India 

Asia  (not  flpedfled) 

Africa 

Australia 

Oceanic  Islands 

Atlantic 

Padflo 

All  others  << 


1800  to 
1900.a 


11.8 


10.6 

»5.2 

M0.9 

M8.7 

»6.5 

67.5 

»8.6 

18.8 

16.0 

4.3 

19.7 

12.5 

28.2 

31.4 

5.2 

11.1 

»4.4 

128.8 

32.8 

160.0 

133.4 

166.3 

132.0 

96.9 

91.3 

14.0 

»7.9 

165.1 

797.9 

351.2 

438.9 

582.1 

21.0 

20.3 

15.7 

80.6 

9.4 


32.8 
226.9 

»5.5 

6.1 

981.5 

»23.6 

65.2 
426.3 

15.0 

13.8 

Mai 

.3 
»40.2 

78.7 


1880  to 
1890.a 


88.5 


39.6 

26.3 

12.7 

.9 

20.1 

36.9 

42.4 

112.0 

106.5 

77.6 

146.0 

48.2 

40.9 

45.7 

677.6 

17.4 

41.6 

218.8 

38.4 

208.6 

441.7 

411.8 

4U.3 

92.8 

96.6 

17.0 

5.8 

810.0 

88.1 

143.2 

52.6 

270.6 

34.8 

86.8 


1870  to  1880. 


41.8 


13.8 

68.6 

9.6 

5.3 

471.6 

2.1 

26.5 

114.4 

.1 

22.0 

36.6 

27.5 

72.5 

47.8 


20.0 


16.4 

12.0 

5.6 

».l 

11.8 

19.7 

20.8 

82.2 

113.2 

50.1 

99.7 

21.2 

24.1 

23.8 

121.2 

17.9 

16.3 

26.7 

111.9 

236.4 

206.4 

669.2 

660.2 

16.2 

79.2 

37.7 

68.1 

158.7 

186.8 

99.0 

299.0 

114.4 

46.4 

45.3 


1860  to  1870. 


41.8 
30.0 
51.7 
61.2 

134.9 
28.1 
66.7 

440.4 
65.7 

191.3 
22.0 

617.0 
57.3 
70.5 
72.3 

114.6 
13.3 


34.5 


29.7 

26.2 

10.4 

16.2 

62.9 

28.0 

29.8 

233.0 

202.2 

159.7 

422.6 

37.2 

66.5 

38.4 


4D.9 
32.5 
21.7 


97.8 


1850  to  I860. 


47.0 
47.0 

9.8 
10.3 
6  9.5 

5.9 
47.4 
51.8 
18.9 
135.9 
10.2 
91.2 
97.4 


629.8 
405.1 
119.7 
156.7 
225.8 
26.2 
69.8 


87.2 


87.8 

67.2 

64.0 

67.6 

53.2 

55.6 

58.8 

801.6 

442.0 

247.0 

«23.3 

129.0 

187.2 

500.9 


299.2 

118.6 

2,549.2 


128.6 
123.5 
109.1 
223.1 

36.3 
103.2 
217.4 
137.5 
281.4 

20.8 


71.1 
60.2 


57.4 

27.4 

54.5 

29.2 

9.8 

75.5 

106.2 

65.2 

11L5 

8,141.9 

77.3 

4,602.0 

226.6 
64.6 


(«) 


(0 
61761.7 


•Not  Including  Indian  Territory  In  1890. 
6  Decrease. 

c  No  increase  estimated  for  the  decade  1860-1860,  slnoe  in  1850  the  Oceanic  and  Padflo  Islands  Induded 
Hawaii  only. 
'Indudes  persons  bom  abroad  but  country  not  specified,  and  perBons  bom  at  sea  under  a  foreign  flag. 
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Although  the  f oregomg  percentages  are  very  interesting  as  showing 
general  immigration  currents,  they  are  apt  to  be  misleading  unless 
studied  in  relation  to  the  absolute  numbers  which  they  represent. 
For  instance,  the  increase  of  4,592  per  cent  in  number  of  Chinese 
during  the  first  deci^de,  1850  to  1860,  represented  in  absolute  figures 
an  increase  of  34,807  persons,  while  in  the  decade  1870  to  1880,  when 
tiie  increase  in  numbers  was  larger,  being  41,426,  the  increase  in 
percentage  was  notably  less,  being  65.7  per  cent. 

In  northwest  Europe  Irish  immigration  was  the  earliest  and  also 
the  first  to  subside,  there  being  a  decrease  of  0.1  per  cent  during 
the  decade  1870  to  1880.  The  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  English  show  a 
decrease  for  the  first  time  from  1890  to  1900.  The  increase  in  Scan- 
dinavians bids  fair  to  change  to  a  decrease;  especially  is  this  true  of 
Ibe  Norwegians,  who  show  only  a  4.3  per  cent  increase  during  the 
decade  1890  to  1900. 

In  central  Europe  Germany  has  been  the  most  important  source 
of  immigration  since  1850,  but  during  the  decade  1890  to  1900  there 
was  a  decrease  of  4.4  per  cent  in  number  of  Grerman  immigrants  in  tiie 
United  States,  although  in  the  preceding  decade  the  increase  was  41.6 
per  cent,  representing  nearly  a  milhon  persons  (818,152).  The 
Bohemians,  tnough  of  the  earner  immigration,  still  increase  steadily, 
the  last  decade  showing  a  32.8  per  cent  increase.  Austria  ana 
Hungary,  sources  of  recent  immigration,  show  increases  of  123.8  and 
133.4  per  cent,  respectively,  during  the  decade  1890  to  1900.  The  rate 
of  increase  of  persons  bom  in  what  was  formerly  Poland  (including 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian  Poland)  was  160  per  cent  during  the 
decade  1890  to  1900. 

Other  European  countries  which  may  be  looked  to  as  sources  of 
future  immigration  show  percentage  increases  in  the  decade  1890  to 
1900  as  follows:  Russia  Uiicluding  Finland),  166.3;  Portugal,  91.3; 
Italy,  165.1;  Greece,  351.2,  and  Turkey,  438.9. 

Canada  and  Mexico  'are  steady  contributors  to  our  population, 
showing  increases  of  20.3  and  32.8  per  cent,  respectively,  during  the 
decade  1890  to  1900. 

Chinese  immigration  came  to  a  standstill  during  the  decade  1880  to 
1890,  after  the  first  exclusion  laws  were  passed  m  1882,  and  in  the 
decade  1890  to  1900  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  decreased  23.6 
per  cent.  Japanese  immigration  has  just  begun  to  be  numerically 
si^iificant,  as  indicated  by  an  increase  of  981.5  per  cent  during  the 
decade  1890  to  1900,  or  22,496  persons. 
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OONOENTRATION  IN  0ITIE8. 


DISTBZBUnON  BT  0LiL68  OV  PIAGB  OV  RBSTOBNOB. 

In  1900  the  102341,276  foreign-bom  residing  in  continental  United 
States  were  distributed  by  cla^  of  place  of  residence  as  indicated  in 
the  following  table : 

Tablb  13. — Dittribuiion  of  foreignrborn  popuUOton  of  coniineTUal  United  Statei,  by 

diss  of  place  of  veMenee:  1900. 


Cbm  of  pboe  of  rwtdanoe. 


TotaL 

dtleB  of  2,500  or  oyer 

100,000  or  over. 

2Sj000tol004X» 

8,000to26{000 

4,000  to  8,000 

2,600  to4,000 

Smaller  ddee  and  oonntry  distriots 


Number. 


10,341,276 


6,860,078 


4,008,066 

1,122,106 

063,827 

479,866 

206.104 


8,482,108 


Peroent 
dletilbu- 

tiOD. 


100.0 
66.8 


88.8 

las 

0.2 
4.6 
2.0 


83.7 


From  the  precedinjg  table  it  will  be  seen  that  38.8  per  cent  of  the 
foreijgn-bom  population  of  continental  United  States  in  1900  resided 
in  cities  haying  at  least  100,000  inhabitants.  The  percentage  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  from  25,000  to  100,000  was  10.8,  making 
the  total  percentage  in  cities  having  at  least  25,000  inhabitants  49.6, 
or  practically  one^alf.  The  percentage  in  smaller  cities,  having  a 
population  of  from  2,500  to  25,000,  was  16.7,  or  onensixth,  and  in 
country  districts  33.7,  or  one-third. 
To  gauge  the  degree  of  concentration  in  cities  indicated  by  these 
Tcentages,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  corresponding  percentages 
or  the  native  population,  which  is  done  in  the  following  table: 


s 


Tablb  14. — Per  cent  distribution  of  native  and  foreign  horn  population  of  eontinentdl 

United  Statu,  by  dase  of  place  ofreaidmee:  1900, 


Claas  Of  place  of  resldeiioe. 


TotaL 

Cttlee  of  2,600  or  over 

lOOUXN)  or  over. 

25^00  to  lOO/XX) 

8,000  to  26,000 

4,000  to  8,000 

2^500  to  4/)00 

Smaller  oltleB  and  country  districts 


Natiye- 
bom. 


100.0 


36.1 


16.6 
6.7 
6.6 
4.4 
2.9 


63.0 


Foieigxi- 
bonu 


100.0 
66.3 


38.8 

10.8 

0.2 

4.6 

2.0 


33.7 


The  preceding  table  shows  clearly  that  the  foreign-bom  population 
of  continental  United  States  is  concentrated  in  cities  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  native  population.  Of  the  total  foreign-bom 
population,  66.3  per  cent  reside  m  cities  having  a  population  of  at 
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least  2,500,  but  only  36.1  per  cent  of  the  native  population  are  so 
classed.  Tiie  larger  the  cities,  the  greater  the  dispantj  between  the 
percentages  of  foreign-bom  population  and  of  native  population 
residing  m  such  cities. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  concentration  of  foreign-bom  in 
cities  from  a  somewhat  different  angle.  There  is  shown  the  total 
population  for  each  class  of  cities  and  for  country  districts  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  tHe  foreign-bpm  population,  and  the  ratio  of 
foreign-bom  to  total. 

Tabli  15. — Total  pojmlation  and  number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-bom,  in  continental 

United  Statee,  by  class  of  place  of  residence:  1900, 


Clan  of  place  of  Ksidenoe. 


Total 

Gltifli  of  2yfi00  or  over 

100.000  or  oyer 

SSioO  to  100,000 

8,C00to2S,0D0. 

4,000  to  8,000 

3^  to  4,000 

Smaltor  dtlea  and  country  dIstriotB 


Total 
iwpalation. 


75,094,575 


30,583,411 


14,208,347 
5.509,066 
5,273,887 
3,380,193 
2,211,019 


46,411,164 


Forelgn-boni. 


Number. 


10,341,276 


Percent 


6,869,078 


4,008.065 

1,122,196 

953,827 

479,866 

296,104 


8,482,108 


13.0 


22.4 


28.2 
20.4 
18.1 
14.2 
18.8 


7.7 


The  ratio  of  the  foreign-bom  population  to  the  total  population  of 
continental  United  States  is  shown  by  the  preceding  table  to  be  13.6 
per  cent.  The  percentage  for  cities  having  at  least  2,50.0  inhabitants 
IS  22.4  and  that  for  country  districts  is  7.7.  The  percentage  of 
forei^-bom  is  thus  three  tunes  as  great  in  cities  as  in  country 
distncts.  By  class  of  city^  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  decreases 
regularly  with  the  size  of  city.  In  cities  of  at  least  100,000  popula- 
tion the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  is  28.2;  in  cities  of  25,000  to 
100,000  it  is  20.4 ;  m  cities  of  8,000  to  25,000, 18.1 ;  in  cities  of  4,000  to 
8,000,  14.2;  and  in  cities  of  2,500  to  4,000,  13.3. 

The  next  table  compares  the  native  white  of  native  parentage, 
native  white  of  foreign  parentage,  and  foreign-bom  white,  as  regards 
the  number  and  percentage  residing,  in  1900,  in  cities  having  at  least 
25,000  inhabitants.  Figures  for  foreign-bom  white  are  used  in  pref- 
erence to  those  for  all  foreign-born,  as  furnishing  a  more  accurate 
basis  of  comparison  with  native  white  population. 

Tablb  16. — Wkile  population  in  cities  of  continental  United  States,  by  nativity:  1900. 


NatlTlty. 


Total 

NaUye-bom  (both  parenta  natiye-bom) 

NatlTe-bom  (one  or  both  parents  foreign-bom) 
Foreign-bom 


Total 

white 

population. 


66,800,106 


40,049,362 
15,646,017 
10,213,817 


In  cities  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  25,000  or 
over. 


Number. 


18,529,154 


6,621,617 
6,833,875 
5,073,662 


Percent. 


27.7 


16.2 
43.6 
49.7 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  greater  the  remove  of  a  class 
from  native  white  stock  the  greater  is  the  percentage  of  that  class 
in  large  cities.  The  i)ro{)ortion  of  each  class  of  white  population  in 
cities  of  the  specified  size  in  1900  is  as  follows:  Native  wnite  of  native 
parentage,  16.2  per  cent;  native  white  of  toreigp.  parentage  (i.  e.,  first 
remove),  43.6  per  cent;  foreign-bom  white  (i.  e.,  second  remove), 
49.7  per  cent.    The  percentage  for  the  three  classes  combined  is  27.7. 

The  table  next  presented  snows  the  increase  in  native  and  foreign 
bom  population,  1890  to  1900,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  increase 
is  foimd  in  cities  and  in  country  districts: 

Tablb  17. — Number  arid  per  cent  distributum  of  native  and  foreign  hem  popuUstUm,  and 
number  and  per  cent  of  increase,  by  class  of  place  of  residence:  1890  and  1900, 


PopolatioiL 

ClaflS  of  plaoe  of  lesldeDoe. 

NatiTe-bom. 

FOTBign-bQIIL 

looa 

i8oa 

1900. 

1890. 

NatiTO- 
bom. 

Foraf|^ 
bom. 

Total 

66,668,200 

63,606,164 

10.341,276 

0.240.  MO 

11,066,146 

1,001,710 

CltiflBof3.600aroT«r 

28,724,333 

16,880,282 

6,860,078 

6.679.135 

A.A44.101 

1,179,948 

100.000  or  over 

10,200,262 
4,387,760 
4,820,060 
2,000,327 
1,016,915 

6,613,312 
3,294,229 
3,367,180 
2,020,463 
1,604,068 

4,006,066  '    3.064.648 

3,666,960 

1,093,440 

062,860 

879,874 

320,067 

923,487 
124,917 

26.000  to  100,000 

1,122,196 
963,827 
479.866 
295,104 

997,279 
897,877 
428,846 
270,485 

8.000  to  26,000 

66,960 
51,020 

4,000  to  8,000 

2,600  to  4,000 

24,619 

Smaller  citleB  and  country 
dIstrictB 

41,028,066 

36,817,922 

3,482,196 

3,670,426 

5,111,044 

«66,227 

Per  cent  distribution  of  population. 

Per  cent  of  increase. 

dan  of  place  of  reeldeDce. 

Native-born. 

Foreign-bom. 

1880-1900. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

Native- 
born. 

Foreign- 
bom. 

Total 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

22.8 

11.8 

Cltffl8Of2,600oro7W 

8&1 

31.4 

66.3 

61.4 

40.5 

2a8 

100,000  or  over 

1&5 
6.7 
6.6 
4.4 
3.0 

12.8 
6.1 
6.3 
3.7 
3.0 

88.8 

ia8 

0.2 
4.6 
2.9 

83.4 

10.8 

9.7 

4.6 

2.9 

64.2 
33.2 
28.7 
48.5 

2ai 

39.9 

26,000  to  100,000 

13.6 

8>000  to  26,000 

6.3 

4,000  to  8,000 

11.0 

3,500  to  4.000 

9.1 

Smaller  cities  and  ommtrv 
districts 

68.9 

68.6 

33.7 

88.6 

18.9 

•  3.6 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  of  a  total  of  10,341,276  foreign- 
bom  persons  in  continental  United  States  in  1900,  6,859,078,  or  66.3 
per  cent,  resided  in  cities  of  2,500  or  over.  The  number  residing  in 
smaller  cities  and  in  country  districts,  3,482,198^  constituted  33.7 
per  cent,  or  slightly  over  one-third,  of  the  total  f  oreign-bom.  Almost 
exactly  inverse  proportions  are  found  among  the  native  population, 
however,  63.9  per  cent  of  a  total  of  65,653,299  residing  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  country  districts,  and  36.1  per  cent  in  the  larger  cities. 
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Of  the  total  native  population  15.6  per  cent  were  in  cities  of  over 
100,000;  of  the  total  foreim-bom  38.8  per  cent  were  in  such  cities. 

Comparing  the  figures  for  1890  and  1900  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  over  the  native  population  shows  an  increase  of 
3,586,950;  or  a  percentage  increase  of  54.2.  This  was  sufficient  to 
cause  an  advance  in  the  proportion  living  in  such  cities  from  12.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  native  in  1890^  to  15.5  per  cent  in  1900.  The 
number  of  foreign-bom  living  in  cities  of  100,000  increased  29.9 
per  cent  between  1890  and  1900  and  the  proportion  in  cities  of  this 
size  advanced  from  33.4  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom  in  1890  to 
38.8  per  cent  in  1900. 

These  figures  indicate  that  there  was  a  tendency  toward  concen- 
tration in  the  largest  cities  on  the  part  of  both  native  and  foreign 
bom.  In  the  smdler  cities  and  country  districts,  however,  although 
the  native-bom  show  an  absolute  increase  of  5,111,044,  or  13.9  per 
cent,  the  foreim-bom  show  a  decrease  of  2.5  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  native  population  in  country  districts  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  position  relative  to  the  large  city  population,  however,  the  pro- 
portion in  country  districts  declining  from  68.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
m  1890  to  63.9  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  increase  in  foreign-bom  is  an  increase  in  city  population 
entirelv,  and  mostly  in  large  city  population.  The  increase  in  native- 
bom,  however,  was  more  equally  proportioned  between  cities  and 
country  districts. 

These  figures  for  native-bom  include  negroes,  native  whites  of 
native  parentage,  and  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  and  there- 
fore do  not  tMow  any  light  upon  the  relative  positions  of  native 
whites  of  native  parentage  and  those  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
growth  and  distribution  of  these  two  classes  of  wnites  in  comparison 
with  foreign  whites  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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When  the  native  white  population  is  separated  into  two  classes  a 
striking  contrast  is  seen  in  the  distribution  oetween  city  and  country, 
for  whue  29.9  per  cent  of  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  are  m 
cities  of  at  least  2,500  population  and  70.1  per  cent  in  the  country, 
the  distribution  of  the  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  shows  60.5 
per  cent  in  such  cities  and  only  39.5  per  cent  in  the  country.  The 
foreign-bom  white  show  a  larger  measure  of  concentration  m  cities 
than  either  of  the  other  classes,  66.4  per  cent  of  them  being  in  cities 
and  33,6  per  cent  in  the  coimtry.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word 
cities  as  here  used  is  restricted  to  the  cities  having  not  less  than  2,500 
inhabitants,  while  the  term  country  includes  the  smaller  cities  as  weU 
as  the  distinctively  country  districts. 

Comparing  1890  and  1900  it  will  be  seen  that  native  whites  of 
foreign  parentage  show  the  highest  rates  of  increase  in  both  city  and 
coimtry,  or  40  per  cent  and  23.1  per  cent,  respectively.  The  increases 
for  native  whites  of  native  parentage  were  37.4  per  cent  in  city  popu- 
lation and  12.3  per  cent  in  the  country.  The  foreign  white  popula- 
tion increased  21  per  cent  in  cities,  but  show  a  decrease  of  2.4  per 
cent  in  the  country. 

If  the  increases  in  city  and  country  are  considered  relative  to  the 
total  increases  it  will  be  found  that  of  a  total  increase  of  6,473,646 
in  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  the  cities  of  100,000  or  over 
contributed  1,481.028,  or  slightly  over  one-fifth^  and  the  country 
3,138,162,  or  nearly  one-half.  Among  native  whites  of  foreign  par- 
entage, of  a  total  increase  of  4,142,342  peraons,  1,870,766,  or  sligntly 
less  than  one-half,  represented  an  increase  in  cities  of  at  least  100,000 
population,  and  1,160,591,  or  a  little  over  one-fourth,  an  increase  in 
the  country.  Among  foreign  white,  however,  the  net  increase  of 
1,091,960  persons  is  almost  all  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of 
925,791  in  cities  of  100,000  or  over,  while  in  the  country  there  was 
a  decrease  of  85,594  foreign  white.  The  increase  of  foreign  white 
was  exclusively  an  increase  of  city  population;  the  increase  of  native 
whites  of  foreign  parentage  was  over  two-thirds  in  the  cities,  while 
the  increase  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage  was  nearly  one- 
half  in  the  country,  this  last  proportion  being,  however,  somewhat 
lower  than  might  be  expected  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  74.1 
per  cent  of  this  class  were  in  the  country  in  1890. 

CONCENTBATION  BY  PBINCIPAL  FOREIGN  NATIONALITIES. 

The  "principal  foreign  nationalities'' include  16  European  and  the 
2  Canadian  nationalities  that  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  greatest  numbers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  each  principal  foreign 
nationality  residing  in  continental  United  States  in  1900,  and  the 
percentage  in  cities  having  in  1890  a  population  of  25.000  or  over. 
This  table  utilizes  the  1890  classification  of  cities  in  order  to  furnish 
a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  corresponding  percentages  for  the 
year  1890. 
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Table  19. — Nuwher  and  per  eenJt  of  total  papulation  of  continental  United  Statee  in 
cities  having  in  1890  a  population  of  tS^OOO  or  over,  by  country  of  birth:  1900, 


Coontiy  of  blith. 


An  ooontries 

Contlnaital  United  States 
AH  fofeign  oonntiles 

Russia 

Italy 

PoJand 

Atthukd 

fV>hf»intft,  . 

Austria. 

Qermany 

Fi 
H 

id 
Caoads  (English) 

Bwitierland 

Canada  (Fienoh). 

Sweden... 

Wales 

Denmark. 

Norway. 


Total  in 
1000. 


76,004,576 


65,663,200 
10,341,270 


1, 
2, 


486,367 
484,027 
383,407 
615,460 
156,801 
375,007 
063,418 
104,107 
145,714 
840,513 
233,524 
784,741 
115,603 
305,066 
572,014 
03,586 
153,803 
336,388 


In  cities  having  a  population  of 
35,000  or  over  In  1800. 


Number 
in  1000. 


18,582,151 


13,601,377 
4,800,774 


320,368 

206,040 

^220, 887 

066,180 

80,408 

136,015 

1,297,474 

50,105 

60,440 

360,776 

101,884 

201,332 

30,534 

132,253 

187,406 

26,540 

37,430 

70,845 


Percent 
in  1000. 


24.5 


20.0 
47.3 


73.4 
61.3 
60.0 
60.8 
51.3 
40.6 
48.7 
48.1 
47.7 
44.0 
43.6 
37.1 
34.3 
83.6 
32.8 
28.4 
24.8 
21.1 


Percent 
in  1800. 


22.8 


1&6 
44.1 


a67.9 
58L8 
57.1 
56lO 
48.3 
48.8 
47.7 
45.7 
44.8 
40.7 
41.3 

081.4 
81.3 

81.8 
25.8 
33.3 


a  Including  Finland. 

*  Including  Oerman,  Austrian,  and  Russian  Poland,  and  Poland  unknown. 

e  French  and  English  Canadians  not  glyen  separately  in  1890. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  nationalities  vaiy 
greatly  in  their  tendency  to  concentrate  in  large  cities.  Probably 
this  is  mainly  due  to  dinerences  in  national  characteristics,  although 
to  some  degree  it  may  be  attributable  to  differences  in  periods  of 
immigration.  The  Russians;  with  73.4  per  cent  in  large  cities,  the 
Italians,  with  61.2  per  cent,  and  the  Poles,  with  60  per  cent,  are  all  of 
the  newer  class  of  immi^ants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  who  have  the  smallest  percentage  in  cities,  were  by  no 
means  the  earliest  immigrants  to  this  country.  The  Germans,  who 
are  numerically  the  most  iinportant  of  the  18  nationalities,  and 
represent  an  earlier  immigration,  reside  in  large  cities  to  the  extent 
of^48.7  per  cent,  a  percentage  almost  exactly  midway  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  in  the  table.  The  Irish,  who  are  the  second  most 
important  nationality,  have  the  high  percentage  of  59.8,  although 
they  are  of  an  older  class  of  immigrants  and  might  be  expected  to  be 
considerably  dispersed.  The  third  most  important  nationality,  the 
English,  are  also  an  older  type  of  immigrants,  and  have  the  com- 
paratively low  percentage  of  44.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for 
1890  and  1900  shows  an  increasing  percentage  in  cities  K)r  every 
nationality  as  weU  as  for  the  total  population. 
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AGE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  each  age  group,  by 
nativity: 

Tablb  20. — Per  cent  distribution  of  each  age  group,  in  continental  United  S totes ,  by 

nativity:  1900. 


Agegroop. 

Native 
white 
(both 
parents 
native- 
born). 

NaUve 
white  (one 
or  both 
parents 
foreign- 
born). 

Foreign 
white. 

Total  ool- 
ored.a 

All  ages 

63.0 

20.6 

13.4 

12.1 

Under  6 

50.6 
58.8 
67.7 
66.0 
61.0 
40.1 
47.0 
46.8 
40.6 
61.7 
52.7 
64.6 
63.0 
56.3 
65.3 
57.0 
57.4 
53.0 
55.0 

26.2 

26.1 

24.6 

23.1 

21.0 

22.8 

21.1 

10.8 

18.4 

13.8 

0.5 

7.0 

6.1 

4.0 

4.2 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

4.1 

.6 
1.7 
8.0 
7.4 
12.6 
16.8 
21.1 
28.7 
22.7 
24.8 
27.8 
20.1 
80.4 
81.6 
31.0 
80.6 
27.6 
23.0 
12.4 

13.6 

5  too 

13.0 

10  to  14 

13.0 

16  to  19 

13.4 

a0to24 

13.7 

26  to  20 

11.7 

80  to  34 

0.0 

85  to  30 

10.2 

40  to  44 

0.3 

45  to  40 , 

10.1 

50  to  54 

las 

66  to  59 

8.6 

60  to  64 

0.5 

65  to  60 

8.2 

70  to  74 

8.6 

75  to  70 

8.1 

80  to  84 

ia7 

85  or  over 

17.5 

Age  nnknown 

27.7 

a  Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 

American  stock  of  native  white  parentage  constitutes  53.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  The  highest  percent- 
,  age  (59.6)  of  this  class  is  found  in  the  group  of  persons  under  5  years, 
the  proportion  by  age  groups  regularly  decreasing  until  the  group 
''35  to  39  years"  is  reacheci,  which  group  stands  lowest  in  percent- 
age (46.3)  of  native  white  parentage.  Thereafter,  until  the  age  of 
86  years  is  reached,  there  is  a  gradual  though  irregular  rise. 

The  proportion  of  native  white  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  also, 
is  largest  (26.2  per  cent)  in  the  age  group  ''under  6  years.''  With 
the  exception  of  one  group  (25  to  29  years),  every  group  shows  a 
decrease  as  the  age  increases  until  the  age  of  75  years  is  reached. 
Just  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  foreign-bom  white  (immigrants), 
however,  the  age  group  "under  5  years'  constituting  less  than  1  per 
cent  (0.6),  and  an  increase  in  per  cent  of  the  total  population  takmg 
place  with  every  advance  by  age  group  except  one  (40  to  44  years), 
until  the  age  of  75  years  is  reached,  the  highest  percentage  being  31.9 
in  the  group  "70  to  74  years." 
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The  f  ollowiDjg  table  shows  the  per  cent  distribution,  by  age  group, 
of  the  population  comprised  in  each  class  of  natiyity : 

Tablb  21. — Papulaiion  and  par  cent  diitrilmtionf  in  eonUnenUd  UniUd  State$,  by  nor 

tivity  and  age  group:  1900, 


A^fifOUPm 


4 

Under  20. 
20  to  44... 
45  to  84... 
66  or  over 


PoiNilatlon. 


An 


76,798,090 


83,681,074 

28,632,443 

10,399,976 

8,060,406 


Native 

white 
(both  par- 
ents native 

bom). 


40,837,381 


19,634,444 

14,077,733 

6,509,927 

1,716,226 


Native 

rhlte(on 
or  both 
Its 


parents 
bom). 


16,687,876 


8,453,388 

6,003,381 

1,039,960 

141,146 


Forsign 
white. 


10,188,937 


1,072,872 

6,334,072 

2,831,646 

960,847 


Total 
ooloradj 


9,128,847 


4,620,369 

3,217,287 

1,018,443 

273,779 


Per  oent  distribution. 

Agdffoapm 

All 
olaaBOB. 

Native 
white 
(both  par- 
bom). 

Native 
white  (one 
or  both 
parents 
foreisn- 
bom). 

Foreign 
white. 

Total 
OQlored.a 

All  ages  ft 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

44.4 

37.8 

13.7 

4.1 

47.8 

346 

13.6 

4.2 

64.1 

88.4 

6.6 

.9 

10.6 

62.4 

27.8 

9.8 

6a6 

20  to  44 

3&2 

46  to  64 

11.2 

66  or  over.. 

3.0 

•  Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 


^  Ezclosive  of  persons  of  unknown  age. 


Of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States^  44.4  per  cent,  or  9  of 
every  20  persons,  are  under  20  years  of  age,  while  the  number  of  those 
in  the  most  active  period  of ^  life  (20  to  44  years  of  age)  constitutes 
37.8  per  cent,  or  over  one-third  of  the  total  population. 

Amon^  the  native  whites  having  both  parents  native  there  is  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  (47.8)  under  20  years  of  age,  while  the 
percentage  (34.5)  from  20  to  44  years  of  age  is  lower  than  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  in  the  total  population. 

Among  the  foreign-bom  white  the  proportion  in  the  active  period 
of  life  (20  to  44)  constitutes  over  one-nali  (52.4  per  cent)  of  the  total 
foreign  white  population.  Considering  the  fact  that  onlv  10.5  per 
cent  of  this  class  are  imder  20  years  of  age,  it  would  seem  tnat  the  net 
productivity  or  economic  gain  from  this  class  would  be  greater  than 
irom  any  other  if  considered  alone.  However^  in  this  connection 
must  be  considered  the  second  generation  of  foreign  parentage, 
represented  by  the  native  whites  having  one  or  both  parents  foreign- 
bom.  Of  this  class  64.1  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  total, 
are  under  20  years  of  age.  Nevertheless  this  class  has  a  laiger  per- 
centage (38.4)  in  the  most  active  period  of  life  (20  to  44)  than  nas  the 
class  of  whites  of  native  parentage,  and  a  smaller  percentage  over  45 
years  of  age  than  either  of  the  other  classes  of  white  population. 
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The  colored  population  has  about  the  same  percentage  (35.2)  in 
the  age  group  20  to  44  years  as  have  the  native  whites  of  native  par- 
entage, but  a  larger  percentage  (50.6)  under  20  years  of  age,  and  a 
slightly  less  proportion  over  45  years  of  age,  or  14.2  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  17.7  per  cent  among  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage. 


VOTING  AGE   AND   CITIZENSHIP. 

The  figures  for  voting  age  and  citizenship  are  not,  of  course, 
restricted  to  the  number  of  actual  voters,  but  comprise  all  those  of 
the  male  sex  who  would  be  eligible  to  vote  apart  from  educational, 
residential,  or  other  limitations  imposed  by  the  national  and  state 
governments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  increase  of  males  of  voting 
age,  by  nativity: 

Table  22. — Fer  cent  increase  of  males  of  voting  age,  by  nativity:  1890  to  1900. 


NaUvlty. 

Males  of  voting  age. 

Increase. 

1900. 

1890. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Totals 

21,102,982 

16,940.311 

4,162,671 

24.6 

Native  white  (both  parents  native-born) 

10,535,748 
3.458,556 
4,914,173 
2,194,505 

8,807,223 
2,150,273 
4,242,300 
1,740,455 

1,728,525 

1,308,283 

671,813 

454,060 

19.6 

Native  white  (one  or  both  parents  forelim-bom) 

60.8 

Foreien  white 

15.8 

Colored  b 

26.1 

a  Exclusive  of  Indian  Territory  and  Indian  reservations. 


i>  Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  native  white  males 
of  native  parentage  at  least  21  years  of  age  show  an  increase  of 
1,728,525,  or  19.6  per  cent,  during  the  decade.  The  native  white 
of  foreign  parentage  show  a  smaller  numerical  increase,  1,308,283, 
but  their  percentage  increase,  60.8,  was  over  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  whites  of  native  parentage.  Immigrant  whites  increased 
only  15.8  per  cent,  or  671,813  in  actual  numbers,  while  the  colored 
races  show  an  increase  of  26.1  per  cent,  or  slightly  over  one-fourth. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  States  specified,  the  per  cent 
foreign-bom  in  the  male  population  21  years  ol  age  or  over,  1890  and 
1900. 


Distnbutiim  of  Immigrants,  1850  to  1900. 
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Tablb  23. — Fet  cent  of  foreign-bcm  in  the  total  male  population  tl  years  of  age  or  over 

ofepecijied  States:  1890  and  1900. 


Btatei.« 


Contiziaital  United  States 

Korth  Dakota 

Minnesota 

Wiaoonsin 

Montana 

Rhode  Island 

CUliomla 

Massachnsetts 

Nevada 

Sooth  Dakota. 

New  York 

Oonnectlcnt 

Utah 

Mksh^ 
NewJera 
Washington 

TlWnrfa 

Ariiona 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

OrMon....... 

Idaho 

Cokvado 

Pennsylvania 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

Iowa 

Vennont 

Ohio 

lfi^.tn^ 

Kansas 

New  Mexico 

Maryland 

Idssoorl 

Deiaware 

District  of  Cktlinnbia 

Texas 

TiM^faim. 


Male  i>opulatlon  21  years  of  age  or  over. 


1900. 


Total 


21,1H2M 


2, 


1, 


1, 


1, 


05,217 
£06,794 
570,716 
101,931 
127,144 
544,087 
843,466 

17,710 
112,681 
184,966 
280,340 

67,172 
719,478 
655,608 
105,572 
401,456 

44,081 
301,091 

87,608 
144,446 

53,932 
185,708 
817,239 
130,967 
636,208 
108,356 
212,223 
217,663 
413,786 

55,067 
321,903 
856,684 

64,018 

83,823 
737,768 
720,206 


Fofeign^>l)am. 


Number. 


5,010,288 


55,873 

261,026 

257,527 

43,694 

64,324 

225,270 

347,731 

7,187 

45,602 

838,136 

107,092 

25,233 

262,125 

108,161 

60,382 

468,882 

13,776 

01,130 

11,336 

42,528 

16,747 

61,773 

487,149 

09, ooo 

158,025 
20,801 

226,254 

38,732 

67,025 

7,585 

42,687 

113,025 

6,816 

10,101 

87,160 

73,317 


Percent. 


23.7 


68.7 
51.6 
46.1 
42.0 
42.7 
41.4 
41.2 
40.6 
40.5 
38.4 
38.2 
37.6 
36.4 
36.7 
35.5 
33.6 
31.2 
30.3 
20.0 
20.4 
20.2 
27.0 
26.8 
26.6 
24.0 
10.3 
18.7 
17.8 
16.2 
13.8 
13.3 
13.2 
12.6 
12.1 
11.8 
10.2 


1890. 


TotaL 


16,940,311 


66,969 
376,036 
461,722 

65,415 
100,017 
462,280 
665,000 

20,051 

06,765 

1,760,640 

224,002 

64,471 

617,446 

413,530 

146,018 

1,072,663 

23,606 
301,500 

27,044 
111,744 

31,490 
164,020 
1,461,860 
118,136 
520,332 
101,607 
1,016,464 
201,241 
383,231 

44,051 
270,738 
705,718 

47,560 

64,505 
636,042 
505,066 


Foreign-bom. 


Nomber. 


4,348,460 


Percent. 


25.7 


36,814 

64.0 

221,300 

58.0 

244,384 

52.0 

20,073 

46.8 

40,186 

40.2 

232,135 

60.2 

257,004 

38.7 

10,770 

61.4 

42,014 

44.8 

685,462 

88.7 

78,410 

85.0 

24,525 

46.0 

248,317 

40.2 

146,047 

36.1 

67,050 

ao.4 

300,317 

86.4 

10,031 

42.3 

05,876 

81.8 

0,102 

84.0 

87,416 

83.6 

11,705 

37.2 

50,340 

30.6 

307,440 

27.2 

26,047 

22.0 

165,670 

20.0 

10,686 

10.4 

218,841 

21.6 

30,470 

15.1 

73,065 

10.1 

6,767 

16.0 

42,580 

15.7 

120,737 

17.1 

6,152 

12.0 

0,242 

14.3 

75,248 

14.0 

73,358 

12.8 

oStates  in  which  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population  21  years  of  age  or  over  in  1900  waa 
foreigD-bam. 

The  four  States  having  the  highest  percentages  of  foreign-bom  in 
the  total  male  population  of  voting  j^e  are  North  Dakota  (58.7  per 
cent),  Minnesota  (51.5  per  cent),  msconsin  (45.1  per  cent),  and 
Montana  (42.9  per  cent),  all  these  States  touching  the  Canadian 
border  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
States  with  the  largest  numbers  of  foreign-bom  of  voting  age  are 
New  York  with  838.136,  Pennsylvania  with  487,140,  HUnois  with 
468,882,  and  Massachusetts  with  347,731,  these  figures  constituting 
38.4,  26.8,  33.5,  and  41.2  per  cent  of  the  total  male  populations  of 
voting  age  in  the  respective  States.  The  States  with  the  lowest  per- 
centages are  generally  in  the  South  or  Middle  West. 

Comparing  1900  with  1890  it  will  be  seen  that  decreases  in  the  per 
cent  or  foreign-bom  are  the  rule,  increases  occurring  in  only  six 
States,  viz,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

The  table  next  presented  shows  the  per  cents  naturalized  or  having 
first  papers  in  the  foreign-bom  population  21  years  of  age  or  over  of 
specined  States. 
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Table  24. — Per  cent  naturalized  and  per  cent  having  first  papers  in  the  foreign-bom 
male  population  21  years  of  age  or  over  of  specified  States:  1890  and  1900. 


8tates.a 


Foralgik-bom  male  population  21  yeazs  of  age  or  over. 


1000. 


TotaL 


Peroeat— 


Natural- 
ized. 


Having 

first 
papers. 


1800. 


TotaL 


Per  cent— 


Natoral- 
ized. 


Having 
first 


Continental  United  States 

Iowa 

ICinxijQsota.. 

Wisconsin. 

South  Dakota. 

North  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

MiasourL 

Indiana 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Michigan 

Maryland 

Montana 

Utah 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Washington 

New  York 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Rhode  Island 

Calilbmia 

Tennsylvanla 

Connecticut 

New  Mexico. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Arixona 

Maine. 


6|  010, 286 


£6.9 


8.2 


4,348,460 


68.5 


ft.4 


158,025 

261,026 

257,527 

45,602 

56,873 

91,130 

113,026 

73,317 

10,101 

468,882 

226,254 

67,026 

51,773 

262,125 

42,687 

43,694 

25,233 

15,747 

11,335 

09,382 

838,136 

6,816 

106,161 

87,169 

42,523 

7,187 

54,324 

225,270 

487,140 

107,092 

7,585 

20,891 

347,731 

34,888 

13,776 

38,732 


74.4 
63.8 
47.0 
58.6 
66.5 
60.5 
69.8 
60.6 
67.1 
60.7 
60.6 
61.6 
67.4 
68.6 
67.0 
60.3 
62.7 
58.0 
55.2 
57.0 
57.5 
60.4 
66.3 
4ai 
51.4 
62.3 
51.3 
60.8 
48.2 
49.3 
47.3 
45.8 
43.6 
40.2 
34.9 
34.3 


3.6 

13.7 

30.0 

17.4 

18.9 

15.8 

4.6 

13.4 

6.6 

3.6 

3.1 

10.9 

14.2 

11.9 

3.0 

9.2 

6.3 

8.9 

9.8 

8.0 

7.1 

4.1 

6.5 

17.9 

8.4 

3.6 

3.8 

4.2 

5.7 

4.6 

6.8 

3.1 

4.3 

2.7 

4.8 

2.0 


156,670 

221,309 

244,384 

42,914 

36,314 

96,875 

120,737 

73,358 

9,242 

390,317 

218,841 

73,065 

60,340 

248,317 

42,580 

20,073 

24,625 

11,705 

0,192 

67,960 

685,462 

6,162 

146,047 

76,248 

37,416 

10,770 

40,185 

232,136 

397,440 

78,419 

6,757 

19,686 

257,094 

26,047 

10,031 

30,470 


68.9 
63.7 
64.7 
66.7 
48.9 
64.6 
67.0 
76.9 
60.8 
62.1 
70.3 
60.4 
68.6 
68.8 
61.8 
40.0 
60.6 
55.2 
47.6 
51.2 
60.7 
66.8 
60.3 
54.4 
47.6 
54.1 
38.8 
43.3 
63.2 
40.4 
62.0 
47.0 
43.8 
38.0 
38.8 
36.5 


4.6 
11.6 
11.6 
18.2 
20.8 
8.7 
8.4 
4.7 
1.8 
4.3 
2.6 
6.6 
7.3 
8.0 
3.8 
16.0 
6.4 
7.2 
11.7 
11.8 
3.3 
1.0 
3.4 
6.4 
7.2 
2.6 
3.0 
4.2 
3.8 
2.7 
4.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
2.2 
1.8 


a  States  in  which  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  male  ];>opulation  21  years  of  age  or  over  in  1000  was  f  or- 
eim-bom.  The  ranking  of  the  States  is  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  forei^-bom  either  naturalised 
orhavlng  first  papers  in  1000. 

The  five  States  which  rank  highest  in  the  proportion  of  the  foreign- 
bom  naale  population  of  voting  age  havingeither  first  or  second 
naturaUzation  papers  are  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  two 
Dakotas.  All  these  States  are  in  the  northwest,  and  the  proportion 
having  either  first  or  second  papers  is  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  males  of  voting  age  in  each  State.  The  next  ten 
States  in  order  (including  the  District  of  Columbia)  have  percentages 
ranging  from  70  in  Maryland  to  75.3  in  Nebraska,  eight  of  these  ten 
being  m  the  West  or  Middle  West.  The  next  five  States  in  order  are 
Eocky  Mountain  States  in  the  northwest,  and  the  proi)ortions  having 
either  first  or  second  papers  range  from  65  per  cent  in  Washington 
to  69.5  per  cent  in  Montana.  The  i)ercentages  of  the  remaining 
States  range  from  36.3  in  Maine  to  64.6  in  New  York)  all  of  these  with 
the  exception  of  Delaware  being  either  in  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
which  comprises  the  great  majoritv  of  recent  immigrants,  or  in  those 
sections  in  which  the  Chinese  or  Mexicans  are  present  in  laige  pro- 
portions. 


Oistribution  of  Immigrants,  1830  to  1900. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  in  the  male 
>pulatioi 
and  1900: 


population  21  years  of  age  or  over  of  specified  States  and  cities,  1890 


Tablb  25. — Fer  eerit  of  foreigr^hom  in  the  male  population  tl  years  of  age  or  over  of 

specified  States  and  cities:  1890  and  1900. 


8tsteittidcltieB.s 


MassBcbosetts..... 

Boston.. 

WoioestBr. . . . . 

JaB.  Rtver 

Xowell 

OBmbridgB 

LawFBoce 

New  Bedford.. 

Holyoke 

Ftttmbius 

Olocioester 

Btaode  Island 

Fawtacket 

Woonsocket... 
Connectlcat 

BildgiBport . 

WaterSorj.... 

New  Britain.. 
NewYork 

New  York.... 

Baflalo 

Yonksrs 

New  Jersey. ...... 

Newark 

Jersey  City.... 

Faterson 

Hoboken 

Elizabeth 

Bayonne 

Faasalc 

Pannsylvanla 

Scianton 

McKeesport... 

Ohio vT:.... 

Cleveland 

Youngstown.. 

Illinois 

ChlOBSD 

Rocl^rd 

jQliet 

Wfthfgim 

Detroit 

B^Clty 

Wtaoomln 

Mflwaukee.... 

Snpaior 

Racine 

^  Odikoah 

lOnnesota. ....... . 

Minneapolis... 

Dulath 

Uontana 

Butte 

Washington 

^    Taooma 

OvBgun , 

Portlaiid 

OBllfiiniia 

SanFrancdsoo 


1900. 


Total 
nnmber 
of  males 
21  veais 

oiage 
or  over. 


843,466 

176,068 
35,743 
26,842 
27,050 
26,864 
17,813 
17,162 
11,791 
9,102 
9,245 

127,144 

11,075 

7,363 

280,340 

21,952 

13,558 

8,041 

184,065 

007,670 
97,938 
13,385 

555,608 
70,558 
60,319 
29,648 
17,060 
15,191 
9,308 
7,552 

817,239 

28,075 

9,812 

212,223 

111,522 
13,501 

401,456 

511,048 
8,856 
8,932 

719,478 

78,855 

7,259 

570,715 

75,020 

11,320 

8,283 

7,513 

506,794 
63,  ni 
18,937 

101,931 
13,387 

195,572 
14,005 

144,446 
38,353 

544,087 

128,985 


ForoignrbonL 


Number. 


347,731 

82,580 

16,653 

17,810 

15,362 

12,286 

11,147 

9,354 

7,186 

4,265 

4,738 

54,324 

5,285 

4,477 

107,092 

10,022 

6,943 

4,473 

838,136 

547,225 

46,021 

6,267 

198,161 

31,766 

27,340 

16,594 

10,001 

7,065 

5,100 

4,914 

487,140 

13,641 

4,556 

226,254 

57,144 

6,278 

175,577 

273,360 

4,219 

4,451 

262,125 

40,359 

3,847 

257,527 

40,486 

6,415 

4,441 

3,379 

261,026 

30,256 

11,241 

43,604 

6,273 

09,382 

6,409 

42,523 

17,374 

225,270 

66,734 


Percent. 


41.2 
46.9 
46.6 
66.4 
56.8 
45l7 
62.6 
54.5 
6a9 
46.9 
51.2 
412.7 
47.7 
60.8 
38.2 
45w7 
51.2 
55.6 
384 
54.3 
46.0 
46.7 
35.7 
45.0 
45.3 
56.0 
58.0 
46.5 
54.8 
65.1 
26.8 
486 
46.4 
1&7 
51.2 
46.2 
83.5 
53.5 
47.6 
40.8 
36.4 
51.2 
53.0 
45.1 
54.0 
56.7 
53.6 
4&0 
51.6 
47.6 
69.4 
42.9 
46.9 
86.6 
45.8 
29.4 
45.3 
41.4 
61.7 


1890. 


Total 
number 
of  males 
21  vears 

oiafse 
or  over. 


666,000 
137,910 
25,274 
18,993 
20,506 
20,211 
11,942 
U,367 
9,083 


100,017 
7,538 


224,003 

14,701 

8,247 


1,760,649 
446,798 
71,755 
8,715 
413,530 
60,133 
46,884 
20,876 
12,034 
10,467 


1,461,869 
20,063 


1,016,464 

73,948 

8,977 

1,072,663 

331,603 


617,446 

55,476 

7,868 

461,722 
62,330 


Forelgn-bom. 


Number. 


376,096 
66,301 
15,029 
65,416 


146,918 
17,136 

111,744 
22,263 

462,289 

116,350 


257,094 

63,731 

11,324 

12,705 

10,970 

9,428 

7,314 

6,012 

6,782 


40,186 
3,666 


78,419 
6,220 
4,021 


685,462 

260,060 

37,666 

4,373 

145,047 

23,000 

24,126 

12,106 

7,609 

4,939 


397,440 
11,116 


218,841 

42,469 

4,756 

390,317 

198,484 


248,317 

31,994 

4,568 

244,384 
33,661 


221,309 
29,473 

o,  vvv 

29,973 


67,960 
7,448 
87,416 
11,828 
232,136 
75,204 


Fttoent. 


88.7 
46.2 
418 
66.9 
53.6 
46.6 
61.2 
44.1 
63.7 


4a2 
47.2 


86.0 
42.8 
48.8 


88.7 
6a2 
62.6 
6a2 
35.1 
47.7 
61.6 
68.0 
64.0 
47.2 


27.2 
66l4 


21.6 
57.4 
53.0 
36.4 
59.4 


40.2 
67.7 
581 
62L0 
64.8 


6&0 
62.8 
69.9 
4S.8 


89.4 
43.5 
33.5 
63.2 
6a2 
646 


aInoliideB  all  dtles  with  a  popnUtion  of  25,000  or  over  in  which  at  least  45  per  cent  of  the  total  male 
population  21  years  of  age  or  over  in  1900  was  forelgn-bom.    All  States  incladed  which  have  dtles  of  this 
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Of  all  males  of  voting  age  in  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1900, 
66.4  per  cent  were  forei^-bom  (66.9  per  cent  in  1890),  this  being  a 
higher  proportion  than  m  anj  other  city  in  the  United  States,  the 
next  highest  being  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  it  was  65.1  per  cent. 
Among  the  largest  cities  New  York  stands  high  with  54.3  per  cent 
(60.2  per  cent  in  1890),  Milwaukee  had  54  per  cent  (64.3  per  cent  in 
1890),  Chicago  53.6  per  cent  (59.9  per  cent  in  1890),  and  San  Fran- 
cisco 51.7  per  cent  (64.4  per  cent  m  1890). 

Throughout  the  West  decreases  in  proportion  of  foreign-bom  in 
the  total  population  of  voting  age  during  tne  decade  are  conspicuous. 
In  the  eastern  States  of  New  i  ork,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
the  change  was  less  than  1  per  cent  either  way,  while  in  Massachu- 
setts, Khode  Island,  and  Connecticut  there  were  noteworthy  increases 
during  the  decade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  naturalized  and  having 
first  papers  in  the  foreign-bom  male  population  21  years  of  age  or 
over  of  specified  States  and  cities,  in  1890  and  1900: 

Table  26. — Fer  cent  naturalized  and  per  cent  having  ftret  papers,  in  the  foreign-horn  male 
population  21  years  of  age  or  over  of  specified  States  ana  cities:  1890  and  1900. 


BteteBanddtie8.a 


Maasachusetts 

Boston 

Worcester 

Fall  River. . . 

Lowell 

Cambridge... 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford. 

Holyoke 

Fitohburg.... 

Gloucester... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Pawtucket... 

Woonsocket.. 
Connecticut 

Bridgeport... 

Wateromy... 

New  Britain. 
New  York 

New  York. . . 

Buffalo 

Yonkers 

New  Jersey 

Newark 

Jersey  City... 

Pateiaon 

Hoboken 

Elizabeth 

Bayonne 

Passaic 

Pennsylvania.... 

Scranton 

MoKeesport.. 
Ohio 

Cleveland 

Youngstown. 
BUnois 


>rd. 


Roc 
Joliet... 
Michigan.... 
Detroit.. 
Bay  City 


IQOa 


Foreign- 
bom 
males 

21  years 
ofage 

or  over. 


347,731 

82,580 

16,653 

17,810 

15,302 

12,286 

11,147 

0,354 

7,186 

4,265 

4,738 

54,324 

5,285 

4,477 

107,002 

10,022 

6,943 

4,473 

838,136 

547,225 

45,021 

6,257 

198, 161 

31,766 

27,340 

16,594 

10,001 

7,065 

5,100 

4,914 

487,140 

13,641 

4,556 

226,254 

57,144 

6,278 

468,882 

273,360 

4,219 

4,451 

262,125 

40,359 

3,847 


Percent- 


Natu- 
ralised. 


43.6 
£2.5 
42.6 

41.1 

4L4 
45.0 
47.5 
35.6 
43.6 
86.3 
3a2 
5L3 

sao 

4a8 
40.3 
52.7 
48.2 
51.0 
57.5 
54.9 
65.2 
40.0 
55.3 
57.0 
61.0 
59.2 
62.4 
57.6 
5a6 
38.2 
4S.2 
6a3 
55.3 
69.6 
64.5 
61.8 
6a7 
68.8 
72L3 
6a2 
5a6 
63.5 
00.4 


Having 

first 
papers. 


4.3 
4.4 
7.1 
2.7 
2.6 
5u0 

a8 

Z.7 
3.8 
5.5 
1.3 
3.8 
4.8 
2.3 
4.6 
6.5 
3.0 
45 
7.1 
&3 
8.2 
&4 
6.5 
6.1 
6.7 
6.4 
8.8 
48 
6.2 
5.8 
5.7 
47 
46 

ai 

43 
2.3 
3.6 

as 

2.34 
2.7 
11.0 
ft8 
6.3 


1800. 


Foreign- 
bom 
males 

21  years 
ofage 

or  over. 


257,004 

63,731 

11,324 

12,705 

10,070 

0,428 

7,314 

5,012 

5,782 


40,185 
3,556 


78,410 
6,220 
4,021 


685,462 

260,060 

37,656 

4,373 

145,047 

23,000 

24,126 

12,106 

7,600 

4,030 


307,440 
11,116 


218,841 

42,460 

4,756 

300,317 

106,484 


248,317 

ol,0v4 

4,568 


Percent- 


Natu- 
ralized. 


4a8 
40.7 
45.5 
445 
442 
4ai 
62.2 
3a6 
38.7 


3a8 
46.8 


4a4 
64.0 
348 


ea7 

57.5 
58.2 

6ao 
6a3 

65.6 
6a7 
62.6 
66l7 
07.6 


6a3 
60.2 


Tas 

60.2 
647 
62.1 
6&6 


68.8 
6a3 
56.6 


Having 

first 
papers. 


2.6 
2L4 
6.0 
2.1 
L6 
2.8 
2.0 
2.0 
43 


8.0 
40 


2.7 
2.1 
2.8 


as 

ai 

40 
2.2 

a4 

L6 
2.0 

ao 

6.0 
2.6 


as 
a4 


2.6 
2.7 

as 

4S 
40 


&0 
7.6 

las 


a  Includes  all  dtles  with  a  population  of  26,000  or  over  in  which  at  least  45  per  cent  of  the  total  male  popi> 
lation  21  years  of  age  or  over  in  1000  was  forelgn-bom.    All  States  included  whidi  haveelties  of  this  dasB. 
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■ 

Tablb  26. — Per  cent  naiurdiiud  and  per  cent  having  ftnt  paperSf  in  tke  foreigrirbcm 
male  population  tl  yean  of  age  or  over  ofepedfied  JsUUei  cma  cities:  1890  and  1900, — 
Continued. 


StatoBanddtlai.* 


Wlsooosiii 

llflwaukee... 

Supoilcv 

Racine 

Oshkosh 

Mlxmeflota 

Minneapolis. . 

Duluth 

Moatana 

Butte 

Washington 

Taooma 

Oregon 

Portland 

California 

SanFrandaoo 


1900. 


ForetgEh 
bom 
matee 

31  yean 
of  age 

or  ovfK, 


267,627 

40,485 

0,416 

4,441 

8,379 

261,026 

90,256 

11,241 

43,694 

6,273 

09,382 

6,409 

42,623 

17,374 

225,270 

66,734 


Peroeat— 


Nato- 
raliaed. 


47.0 
6L8 
48.9 
42.6 
38.9 
63.8 
62.2 
64.9 

oas 

68.4 
57.0 
5i2 
61.4 
3a2 

5a8 

57.6 


Having 

first 
papers. 


aao 

34.2 
29iO 
4&6 
36.0 
13.7 
U9 

ia2 

9l2 
9.1 
.&0 
&1 
8.4 
5.4 
4.2 
8.5 


1800. 


Foraigli* 

bom 

males 

2l7eais 
of  age 

or  over. 


244,884 
33,661 


221,300 

29,473 

o,  vW 

29,973 


57,950 
7,448 
87,415 
11,828 
232,135 
75,204 


Percent— 


Nato* 
raliaed. 


64.7 
56.5 


63.7 
57.5 
4&4 
49;9 


5L3 
46.7 
47.6 
35.1 
43.8 
44.8 


Having 
first 


ILd 
17.7 


ILO 
12.ft 
2L3 
l&O 


11.8 
17.4 
7.3 
5.7 
4.3 
2.8 


a  Inohides  all  cities  with  a  population  of  25.000  or  over  in  which  at  least  45  per  cent  of  the  total  male  popi> 
lation  21  years  of  age  or  over  in  1900  was  foreli^bom.    All  States  inofaided  which  have  cities  of  this  class. 

In  Massachusetts  43.5  per  cent  of  the  total  forei^-bom  male  pop- 
ulation 21  years  of  age  or  over  are  naturalized,  and  in  the  other  speci- 
fied States  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  it  may  be  said  that  gener- 
ally about  one-half  of  the  total  are  naturalized,^  New  York  standing 
highest  with  57.5  per  cent.  Throughout  the  Middle  and  Northwest 
thejper  cent  naturalized  ranges  generally  between  60  and  70;  except 
in  Wisconsin,  where  the  per  cent  naturalized  is  only  47.  However, 
Wisconsin  has  a  conspicuously  large  proportion  of  persons  having 
first  papers  only,  or  30  per  cent,  this  peculiarity  bein^  explained  in 
some  measure  by  the  Wisconsin  voting  laws,  under  which  any  immi- 
grant may  vote  m  a  State  election  who  has  taken  out  first  papers  and 
resided  in  the  State  a  year,  while  only  first  papers  and  ten  days  of  resi- 
dence are  required  for  suffrage  in  city  elections. 

On  the  Pacific  .coast  a  little  over  one-half  are  naturalized,  a  slight 
increase  being  general  since  1890. 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


In  the  large  cities  the  proportion  naturalized  is  generally  over  50  per 
cent,  viz,  52.5  in  Boston,  54.9  in  New  York,  64.5  in  Cleveland,  68.3 
in  Cnicago,  63.5  in  Detroit,  51.8  in  Milwaukee,  62.2  in  Minneapolis, 
and  57.6  in  San  Francisco.  Instances  of  low  percentages  are  found 
in  some  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  in 
Portland,  Oreg.  (38.2),  and  m  Oshkosh,  Wis.  (38.9),  although  in  the 
cities  of  Wisconsin  nearly  17  of  every  20  immigrants  are  either  natu- 
ralized or  in  possession  of  first  papers.  Aliens  are  comparatively 
few  also  in  Mmneapolis  and  Duluth,  where  about  three  of  every  four 
inmiigrants  have  taken  either  the  first  or  second  degree  in  citizenship. 

In  the  preceding  tables  on  citizenship  the  total  foreign-bom  male 
population  over  21  years  of  age  was  tne  base  of  computation.  In 
the  table  following,  the  base  number  includes  only  foreign-bom  white 
males  21  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  resided  at  least  five  years  in 
the  United  States. 

Table  27. — CUieenskip  of  fcreigr^horn  whiu  males  21  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  been 
in  the  United  States  jive  years  or  over,  by  geographic  dwision:  1900. 


Qeographlc  division. 


Cantiiieatal  United  States 

Nortb  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

Western 


TotaL 


4,322,064 


1,784,506 

1,813,513 

89,423 

150,178 

434,344 


Naturalized. 


Number. 


2,840,961 


1,005,137 

1,319,970 

66,302 

94,092 

275,300 


Percent. 


66.0 


61.3 
70.8 
73.1 
02.6 
68.4 


Of  all  foreign-bom  males  of  voting  age  who  are  potential  citizens  (of 
at  least  five  years'  residence)  65.9  per  cent,  or  nearly  two  of  every  three, 
have  been  naturalized.  The  lowest  proportion  of  naturalized  is 
found  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  (61.3  per  cent).     The  highest 

Eroportion  (73.1  per  cent)  is  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  division, 
ut  a  proportion    almost    as    high    (70.8   per  cent),   representing 
twentyfold  as  many  people,  is  found  in  the  North  Centxal  division. 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  1900,  the  three  foreign  nationalities 
numericallj^  the  most  significant  in  the  white  male  population  of 
voting  age  in  those  States  in  which  at  least  10  per  cent  or  the  popu- 
lation was  foreign-bom: 


Tablb  28. — Fer  ctntforeignrhom  of  the  total  vohiU  male  population  tl  yean  of  age  or 
over,  and  country  ofhvrth  of  the  three  ranking  fcfreign  natumaliiiee,  in  specified  Statei: 
1900. 

(Only  those  States  are  biehided  In  this  table  In  which  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  male  popolatlonof  yoting 

age  was  foielgn-bom.] 


nt  I,  I  - 

State. 


Continental 
United  States. 


21,124,290 


North  Atlantic  division: 

llaine 

New  Hampflbiie 

Vennont 

liassechosetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connectlcat 

NewYork % 

NewJeney 

Pennsylvania 1, 

NorOi  Central  division: 

Ohio 1, 

TnHiftnft. 

BUnois 1, 

lllchigan 

Wisoonsin 

Mfamesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Ksnsss 

Booth  Atlantic  division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DistrictofCohimbia 
South  Central  division: 

Texas 

Western  division: 

Montana 

Idaho 


Wyoming. . . 
Colorado.... 
NewMazloo. 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washtaigton. 
n. 


Oregon.... 
GaUiomia. 


Male  population  21  yean  of  age  or  over. 


TotaL 


217,663 
iao,987 
106,356 
843,466 
127,144 
280,340 
184,966 
666,606 
817,239 

212,228 
720,206 
401,466 
719,478 
670,716 
606,794 
636,296 
866,684 
96,217 
112,681 
301,001 
431,786 

64,018 

321,903 

83,823 

737,768 

101,931 
63,932 
87,898 

186,708 
56,067 
44,081 
67,172 

17,  no 

196,672 
144,446 
644,067 


cent 

foreign^ 

bom* 


23.7 


17.8 
26.6 
19.3 
41.2 
42.7 
38.2 
88.4 
36.7 
26l8 

18.7 
10.2 
33.6 
36.4 
45.1 
51.5 
24.9 
13.2 
68.7 
40.6 
30.3 
16.2 

12.6 
13.3 
12.1 

11.8 

42.9 
29.2 
20.0 
27.0 
13.8 
81.2 
87.6 
40.6 
35.6 
29.4 
41.4 


Largest  foreign 
nationality. 


Coontryof 
Mrth. 


Oermany.... 


Canada^ng. 
Canada,  Fr.. 
Canada,  Fr.. 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Oermany.... 
Oermany... 
Oermany... 

Oermany . . . 
Oermany... 
Oermany... 
Canada,Bng. 
Oermany.... 

Sweden 

Oermany.... 
Oermany . . . 

Norway 

Norway 

Germany 

Oennany... 

Ireland 

Oermany.... 
Oermany... 

Mexico 

Ireland 

England 

England 

Oennany.... 

Mexico 

Mexico 

England 

China 

Oermany.... 

Chhia 

China 


F«r 

cent 

of 

total. 


6.3 


6.7 
12.3 

6.4 
12.1 
11.1 
10.6 
10.6 
10.3 

6.7 

8.3 

6.3 
11.7 

9.2 
20.5 
11.8 
10.0 

6.7 
16.8 

9.1 
11.3 

6.2 

4.2 

16.5 

8.7 

4.1 

6.2 
4.1 
3.7 
4.6 
6.7 
14.3 
12.9 
6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
7.0 


Second  largest  for- 
eign nationality. 


Country  of 
birth. 


Ireland. 


Canada,  Fr.. 
Canada,  Eng. 
Canada,  Eng. 
Canada,Eng. 
Canada,  Fr.. 
Germany.... 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Germany.... 

Norway 

Germany.... 

Sweden 

Ireland 

Canada,Eng. 

Germany 

Sweden 

Sweden 

Oermany.... 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Germany.... 

Canada,Eng. 
Germany... 
Germany.... 

England 

Germany.... 

China 

Denmark. . . 

Italy 

Canada,Eng. 
Germany.... 
Germany.... 


Per 

cent 

of 

total 


3.4 


6.2 
4.6 
4.0 
6.8 
8.6 
5.4 
8.0 
7.0 
6.0 

2.1 
1.1 
3.9 
8.4 
6.6 

11.6 
2.4 
1.8 

12.3 
8.6 
4.2 
1.9 

2.2 
1.8 
3.3 

3.4 

6.0 
8.6 
3.7 
4.0 
1.6 
2.9 
6.8 
6.7 
5.0 
6.4 
6.7 


Third  largest  for- 
eign nationality. 


Country  of 
birth. 


England. . . 


Ireland..... 
Ireland..... 
Ireland..... 
Canada,  Fr 
England... 

iXsSy 

Italy 

Italy 

England... 

England... 
England... 
Sweden.... 
England. . . 
Sweden..., 
Norway..., 
Ireland.... 
England... 
Germany.. 

Russia 

Bohemia.. 
England... 

Poland 

Russia 

England... 

England. . . 

England... 
Sweden..., 
Sweden.... 
Sweden..., 
England... 
England... 

Sweden 

Ireland..... 

Sweden 

England... 
Ireland...., 


cent 

of 

totaL 


2.0 


2.1 
4.0 
8.1 
6.9 
7.7 
3.6 
3.8 
3.8 
2.9 

1.9 
.8 
8.7 
3.3 
2.6 
10.6 
2.8 
1.8 
6.6 
4.3 
2.6 
1.8 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

.7 

4.8 
3.2 
8.0 
3.2 
1.1 
2.4 
4.3 
4.4 
4.1 
2.4 
6.0 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


The  36  States  specified  in  the  preceding  table  are  mostly  in  the 
North  and  West^  the  entire  South  Central  division  (except  Texas) 
and  all  but  three  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  having  less  thaa  10 
per  cent  foreign-bom  among  males  of  voting  age.  Of  these  omitted 
States  only  3  have  any  one  nationalitv  that  constitutes  over  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  males  of  voting  age,  the  highest  being  in  Kentucky, 
where  the  Germans  constitute  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  States  specified  in  the  table  the  Germans  are  the  numer- 
ically predominant  nationality  in  15  instances;  this  people  ranks 
second  9  times  and  takes  third  rank  once.  ^  The  Engush  take  first 
rank  in  3  States  and  second  in  1.  Conspicuous,  however,  is  the 
number  of  States  in  which  the  Endish  rank  third,  there  being  13 
such.  The  French  Canadians  rank  first  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont and  the  English  Canadians  in  Maine  and  Michigan.  In  Oregon, 
California,  and  Nevada  the  Chinese  are  the  leading  foreign  nation- 
ality, while  the  Mexicans  take  first  rank  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  means  first 
rank  only  among  the  foreign-bom,  and  that  in  these  6  States  pre- 
dominated by  Mexicans  and  Chinese  the  population  is  ^nerally 
sparse,  as  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  or  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom 
is  low,  as  in  Texas,  where  88.2  per  cent  of  the  total  are  native-bom. 
California  is  an  exception^  for  the  population  is  large  and  the  per 
cent  of  foreign-bom  is  high  (41.4),  tne  Germans  constituting  6.7, 
the  Irish  5,  and  the  Chinese  7  per  cent  of  the  total  male  popmation 
of  voting  age. 

The  number  of  times  each  nationality  takes  rank  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  29. — Nationalities  ranking  first,  seecmdf  and  third  in  numl>er  of  males  of  voting 
age  in  States  specified  in  the  preceding  table,  by  country  of  bvrSi:  1900. 


Coontry  of  birth. 


Qermany 

Ireland 

England 

Canada,  English 

Canada,  French 

Sweden 

China 

Mexico 

Norway 

Italy 

Denmark 

Russia 

Bohemia 

Poland 

Total  nimiber  of  States 


First. 


15 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


36 


Seoond. 


11 
0 
1 
6 
2 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Third. 


1 
6 
13 
0 
1 
7 
0 
0 
1 
8 
0 

a 
1 
1 


80 


ILLITERAOT  AND  ABILITY  TO   SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

An  illiterate  in  census  statistics  is  a  person  at  least  10  jears  of  age 
who  can  not  read  and  write  any  language.  If  a  person  is  unable  to 
write  he  is  generally  unable  to  read,  but  m  1900,  of  a  total  of  6,180,069 
illiterates,  955,843,  or  15.5  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  but  unable  to 
write.  In  the  following  taoles  these  partial  illiterates  are  counted 
as  ^^iUiterate." 
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In  the  natiye  white  population  10  years  of  age  or  over,  4.6  per  cent 
are  illiterate^as  compared  with  12.9  per  cent  in  the  foreijm-bom  white 
population.  Among  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  the  dmerence  is  not 
80  great,  illiteracy  among  those  bom  in  the  Unit^  States  being  3.4  per 
cent  as  against  6.6  per  cent  among  those  born  abroad.  In  cities  with 
25,000  inhabitants  or  over  the  i)roportions  iUiterate  are  still  lower,  or 
0.3  per  cent  among  native  white  children  and  3.9  per  cent  among 
f oreign-bom  white  children,  the  corresponding  figures  in  smaller 
cities  and  country  districts  being  4.3  and  7.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  continental  United  States  the  proportion  iUiterate  of  native 
white  children  of  foreign  parentage  (0.9  per  cent)  is  notably  less  than 
that  of  native  white  children  of  native  parentage  (4.4  per  cent). 
This  difference  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  tne  foreign-bom  are 
largely  concentrated  in  cities  and  have  better  educational  advantages 
thui  those  afforded  in  country  districts,  where  the  children  of  native 
parentage  more  generally  reside.  This  lower  proportion  of  illiteracy 
m  cities  than  iix  country  districts  is  general  in  the  population  over  10 
years  of  age.  If  Uteracy  is  an  index  of  Americanization  it  would 
seem  that  the  second  generation  of  foreign  parentage  could  be  better 
assimilated  in  cities  than  in  country  districts. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  nativity,  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  in 
the  population  of  each  grand  division,  m  1900: 

Tablb  30. — Fer  cent  iUiterate  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  or  over  of  continental 

UnUed  States,  by  geographic  division  and  nativity:  1900. 


.G«qgrapblo  divkkoi. 


ContfiMntal  United  Stata. . 

North  Aflantio 

North  CentnL 

Booth  Atlantio 

Booth  Centnl 

Wflrtem 


Popalatlon  10  yean  of  age  or 
over. 


ToftaL 


67,040,824 


16,602,161 
20,281,866 

7.616,150 
10,124,215 

8,235,423 


nUtttate. 


Nonibcr. 


6,180,060 


076,536 

858,322 

1,821,346 

2,318,570 

206,286 


Percent 


ia7 


5.0 

4.2 

23.0 

22.0 

6.8 


Native  white  (both  paienta 
nativfr-Dom). 


TotaL 


30,310,261 


7,600,683 
10,436,150 
4,447,006 
6,108,648 
1,527,874 


nuterate. 


Nombcr. 


1,734,764 


133,345 
205,415 
535,163 
710,302 
51,440 


Percent. 


5.7 


1.7 

2.8 

12.0 

11.6 

8.8 


Oeosiaphio  dMrioo. 


Native  white  (one  or  both 
panntB  forelgn-bom). 


Total. 


nuterate. 


Nomher. 


Per 
cent. 


Foreign  white. 


TotaL 


nuterate. 


Noznber. 


Per 
cent 


ColoretLa 


TotaL 


nuterate. 


Nomber. 


Per 
cent. 


10,026,401 


ContibMntalUnited 
States 

North  Atlantic 14,020,858 

North  Centzal 5,300,323 

Booth  Atlantic 300,716 

BoothCentral 526,118 

Western 770,801 


178,847 


1.6 


10,014,266 


1,287,135 


12.8 


6,696,g06 


2,070,323 


44.6 


58,707 
68,257 

6,367 
35,675 

0,041 


1.4 
1.2 
2.1 
6.7 
L2 


4,620,666 
4,006,121 
206,200 
342,042 
750,328 


734,424 

383,076 

226,437 

78,330 

63,050 


15.8 

0.3 

12.8 

22.8 

8.5 


341,060 
450,272 
2,662,328 
3,057,607 
186,830 


60,060 
110,674 
1,263,470 
1,485,273 
70,037 


14.6 
24.6 
47.1 
48.6 
42.8 


a  Negro,  Indiaz^  and  MongoUaa. 
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The  preceding  table  shcwB  that  in  the  northern  diyisions  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  illiterates  is  about  5  per  cent.  In  the  soi^them  States, 
largely  owing  to  the  presence  of  ne^es,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  more  than  four  times  as  high  as  m  the  Noith.  The  Western  divi- 
sion has  about  1  per  cent  more  illiterates  proportionally  than  have 
the  northern  States. 

Amoi^  native  whites  of  native  parentage  the  percentage  of  illiter- 
ates is  lowest  (1.7)  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  mcreasing  gradually 
to  the  West.  In  the  South  the  per  cent  of  iUiterate  whites  of  native 
parentage  is  comparatively  high,  being  between  1 1  and  12.  The  native 
population  of  immigrant  parentage  shows  less  illiteracv  than  do  the 
whites  of  native  parentage,  or  about  1.3  per  cent  in  the  North  and 
West  and  about  6  per  cent  throughout  the  South. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  immigrants  themselves  is 
lowest  m  the  North  Central  division  (9.3),  higher  in  the  North  At- 
lantic (15.8)  than  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  (12.8),  but  highest  in 
the  South  Central  States,  where  22.8  per  cent  are  iUiterate.  The 
ne^oes  are  less  iUiterate  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  than  the 
white  immigrants,  but  in  the  South  nearly  one-half  are  iUiterate. 

The  foUowing  table  is  especiaUy  interesting  as  an  index  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  children  of  immigrants  in  city  and 
coimtry: 

Table  31. — Vtt  cent  illiterate  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  or  over  in  cities  and  in 
country  districts,  by  geographic  division  and  nativity:  1900. 


Cities  having  a  population  of  25,000 
or  over. 

Cities  having  a  population  of  less  than 
25,000  and  country  dlsttiots. 

Oeographio  division. 

Total. 

Native 
white 
(both 
parents 
native- 
bom.) 

Native 
white 
(one  or 
both 
parents 
loreim- 
bom). 

For- 
eign 
white. 

Col- 
ored.<s 

Total. 

Native 
white 
(both 
parents 
native- 
bom.) 

Native 
white 
(one  or 
both 
parents 
foreign- 
born). 

For- 
eign 
white. 

Col- 
ared.a 

Continental 
United  Stotfls. 

6.7 

0.8 

0.7 

11.6 

24.4 

12.5 

6.7 

2.4 

14.0 

48.0 

NorthAtlantio 

North  Central 

6.8 

5.7 

10.4 

12.6 

2.8 

.« 

.7 

1.6 

2.3 

.3 

.7 

.6 

1.1 

1.6 

.3 

13.7 

8.6 

11.7 

12.7 

6.4 

12.1 
16.5 
20.2 
33.8 
20.4 

5.0 

.4 

26.1 

24.0 

7.6 

2.1 

3.2 

13.3 

12.2 

4.2 

2.0 
1.6 
3.6 
0.0 
1.8 

10.9 
9.9 
14.4 
27.1 
10.1 

18.6 
29.4 

South  Attantic 

South  Central 

49.8 
60.1 

Western 

49.0 

a  Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  g^reater  literacy  in  the  larger  cities,  5.7 
per  cent  of  the  T)opulation  being  UUterate,  as  against  12.5  per  cent 
m  the  rural  districts  and  smaU  towns.  The  proportion  of  DUterate 
immigrants  is  generally  over  10  per  cent  in  the  city  and  country,  but  it 
is  notable  that  the  second  generation,  of  foreign-bom  parentage,  shows 
even  less  iUiteracy  than  tne  native  stock  of  native  white  parentage, 
except  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  where  there  is  approximate 
equality.  In  the  North  Atlantic  division  there  is  13.7  per  cent  of  Ulit- 
eracy  m  the  city  pooulation  among  foreign^bom  whites,  whUe  among 
the  native-bom  of  foreign  parentage  there  is  less  than  1  per  cent  (0.7) 
of  illiteracy.  In  the  small  towns  and  country  districts  of  the  same 
division  the  second  generation  of  foreign  parentage  shows  only  2.6  per 
cent  iUiterate,  although  the  proportion  iUiterate  among  immigrants 
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is  19.9  per  cent.  The  native-born  of  foreign  parentage  are  9.9  per 
cent  illiterate  in  the  country  districts  of  the  South  Central  division. 
This  is  a  rather  large  proportion,  but  it  represents  comparatively  few 
persons,  as  the  majority  of  those  of  foreign  parentage  are  in  the  North. 
The  following  taole  shows  the  per  cent  imterate  m  the  male  popula- 
tion 21  years  of  age  or  over  in  cities  of  25,000  or  more,  and  in  smaller 
cities  and  country  districts,  by  nativity  and  grade  of  citizenship: 

Table  32. — Per  cent  UliUraU  in  the  male  population  tl  yean  of  age  or  over  in  citie$ 

and  in  country  dietricU,  by  nativity  and  citizenship:  1900. 


Nsttvlty  and  dtisenidilp. 


Total. 


Native  wliite.... 
Native  ooloreds. 


FofdgiHboni. 


NatnraUied. 
rint  papers. 

AMen 

Unknown... 


CttleB  having  a  popnlatton  of 
26,000  or  over. 


Total. 


6,886,644 


3,231,316 
881,021 


2,822,407 


1,368,065 
160,806 
600,800 
301,814 


nuterate. 


Nmnber. 


339,223 


26,290 
80,866 


233,077 


64,667 

16,660 

120,488 

31,225 


Percent 


6.8 


atleeha 
than  25,1 
trlcts 


a  population  of  leas 
and  ooontry  dls- 


Total 


16,248,665 


.8 
24.4 


10,783,111 
1,777,666 


10.0 


4.8 
10.4 
24.1 

ia4 


2,687,879 


1,490,996 
251,982 
600,796 
444,106 


Illiterate. 


Number. 


1,949,247 


662,201 
929,966 


357,001 


115,678 
32,  lU 

153,422 
65,770 


Percent. 


12.8 

Tl 
62.8 


13.8 


7.8 
12.8 
30.6 
12.6 


a  Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 

In  cities  having  at  least  25,000  inhabitants  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  males  of  voting  age  is  5.8,  while  for  smaller  cities 
and  country  districts  it  is  much  higher,  being  12.8.    Less  than  1 

Ser  cent  of  native  whites  of  the  larger  cities  would  be  disfranchised 
y  the  enforcement  of  a  literac]^  requirement,  but  a  higher  per- 
centage, 6.1,  would  be  affected  in  the  country  districts.  Among 
colored  races  the  proportion  illiterate  is  24.4  per  cent  in  the  larger 
cities  and  52.3  per  cent  in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  districts. 
^  Of  all  immigrant  males  of  voting  age  1  of  ever^  10  is  illiterate  in  the 
'  larger  cities  and  1  of  every  8  in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  dis- 
tricts, the  proportions  for  the  same  urban  groups  being  24.1  and  30.6 
per  cent  among  aliens,  10.4  and  12.7  per  cent  among  those  having 
first  papers,  and  4.8  and  7.8  per  cent— least  of  all — ^among  naturat 
ized  immigrants. 

In  the  preceding  tables  on  illiteracy,  persons  are  considered  illit- 
erate only  when  they  can  not  read  or  write  any  language,  either 
English  or  foreign. 

Tiie  table  folK>wing  shows,  for  1890  and  1900,  the  percentage  of 
foreign-bom  whites  10  years  of  age  or  over  unable  to  speak  English, 
in  each  grand  division. 
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Tablb  83. — Per  cent  unable  to  epeak  English  in  the  foreignrhom  white  population  10 
yean  of  age  or  over^  by  geographic  division:  1890  and  1900, 


Oeograpliio  di¥kU«. 


1900. 


TotaL 


Unable  toqpeak 
Sn^Ush. 


Kmober. 


Per  ooit. 


1800. 


TotaL 


Uxiable  to  apeak 
Rng^tah. 


Noniber. 


Peroent. 


Coatlneatal  United  States.. 

NofTthAtlantio. 

North  CentraL 

Booth  Atlantlo 

SoathCential 

Wcsten. 


10,014,266 

4,620,666 

4,005,121 

206,200 

342,942 

760,828 


1,217,280 

586,617 

471,418 

10,618 

85,661 

65,066 


12.2 


8,786,887 


1,871,044 


12.6 
11.5 

0.5 
26.0 

7.3 


3,720,601 

8,906,466 

196,454 

807,458 

653,908 


500,670 

690,766 

25,265 

82,954 

62,309 


15.6 

17.7 

12.0 

27.0 

9.6 


The  preceding  table  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  gain  in  ability 
to  speak  EnglisH.  among  white  immigrants  in  each  grand  division. 

Tne  lai^est  gain  was  in  the  North  Central  division,  where  the  per- 
centage imable  to  speak  English  declined  from  17.7  in  1890  to  11.5  in 
1900.  The  least  decline  in  proportion  unable  to  speak  English  was  in 
the  North  Atlantic  division,  from  13.7  per  cent  m  1890  to  12.6  per 
cent  in  1900.  In  the  South  Central  division  one  of  every  four  white 
imnugrants  is  tmable  to  speak  English.  In  the  Western  division  is 
found  the  lowest  percentage  unable  to  speak  English — only  7.3  in 
1900-^the  large  proportion  of  English,  Irish,  and  Canadians  present 
in  this  division  partly  explaining  its  low  proportion  of  non-English- 
speaking  foreign-bom. 
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In  the  summer  of  1907  Commissioners  Dillingham  (chairman), 
Latimer,  Howell,  Bennet,  Burnett,  and  Wheeler  visited  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  general  survey  of  emigration  causes  and  con- 
ditions  in  countries  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  immigration 
movement  to  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  sailed  from 
Boston  May  18  for  Naples  and^  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wheeler, 
who  conducted  supplementary  mvestigations  for  about  two  months, 
reached  New  York  on  the  return  voyage  September  6. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  the  Commission,  or  individual  com- 
missioners, visited  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Finland,  Greece, 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  Koumania,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  France, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  general  plan  followed  by  the 
Commission  included  a  study  of  the  natural  and  artijRcial  causes  of 
emigration,  classes  emigrating,  and  the  character  of  emigrants,  the 
attitude  ox  various  European  governments  toward  emigration,  the 
effects  of  emigration  on  various  European  countries,  emigration  con- 
trol and  the  inspection  of  emigrants  abroad,  the  emigration  of  crimi- 
nals and  other  classes  debarred  by  the  United  States  law  and  the 
effect  of  that  law  on  European  immigration  to  this  country. 

The  capital  of  each  country,  the  principal  ports  at  which  emi- 
grants for  the  United  States  embark,  and  wnerever  feasible  the  chief 
emigrant-furnishing  districts  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  were 
visited.  Much  of  the  available  time  was  necessarily  given  to  con- 
sultation with  officials  of  the  various  countries  included  in  the  in- 
quiry and  with  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  and  others 
acquainted  with  the  emigration  situation  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigation  the  commissioners  prepared  memoranda  covering 
all  phases  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  When  deemed  neces- 
sary, formal  hearings  were  resorted  to;  interviews  were  recorded,  in 
detail  or  in  substance;  considerable  carefully  prepared  information, 
including  expressions  of  opinion  by  ffovemment  officials  and  others, 
was  secured;  and  a  large  quantity  of  governmental  and  other  docu- 
ments and  exhibits  was  collected.  This  material  was  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  preparation  of  this  feature  of  the  Commission's  general 
report  In  aadition  to  the  data  secured  by  the  Commission  there 
was  made  available  by  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  a  digest  of  unpublished  reports 
by  representatives  of  the  bureau  who  visited  Europe  in  1906  to 
investigate  various  phases  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  Fol- 
lowing the  commissioners'  visit  to  Italy,  the  Royal  Italian  A^cul- 
tural  Commission  investigated  emigration  conditions  in  Basilicata 
and  Cdabria,  and  the  report  resulting  from  this  inquiry  was  placed 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Immigration  Commission  by  the  Italian 
authorities.  The  two  reports  last  mentioned  have  been  freely  used 
and  duly  accredited.  Other  sources  considered  in  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  were  largely  official  publications  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  in  some  cases  authoritative  unofficial  publications  were 
employed. 

The  Commission's  report  upon  this  topic  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  a  discussion  of  recent  European  immigration  to  the  united 
States  and  the  more  general  features  of  the  emigration  situation  in 
Europe,  while  the  second  part  deals  more  particularly  with  emigra- 
tion conditions  in  the  various  countries  which  are  now  the  chief 
sources  of  immigration  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
report  to  show  the  causes  and  character  of  the  present  movement  of 
population  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  and  other  matters 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation. 

In  studying  this  situation  in  the  various  countries  which  are  now 
the  chief  sources  of  our  immigration,  the  Commission  considered 
the  possibility  and  feasibility  of  international  agreements  as  a  meas- 
ure for  regulating  the  movement  of  population  between  such  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  Naturally  such  information  as  was 
secured  in  that  regard  can  not  be  included  in  the  Commission's  report 
to  the  Congress.  There  seems  to  be  every  assurance,  however,  that 
agreements  with  certain  European  governments  for  the  control  of 
the  movement,  especially  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  emigration  of 
criminals  and  otner  undesirables,  are  entirely  within  the  range  of 
possibility. 

OLD  AND  NEW  EUBOFEAN  IMMIGRATION. 

In  studying  the  emigration  situation  in  Europe  the  Commission  was 
not  unmindml  of  the  fact  that  the  widespread  apprehension  in  the 
United  States  relative  to  immigration  is  chiefly  due  to  the  changed 
character  in  the  movement  of  population  from  Europe  in  recent  years. 
Because  of  this,  European  immigration,  for  the  purposes  of  this  re- 
port, is  divided  into  two  general  dasses,  which  for  convenience  of  ref- 
erence may  be  designated  as  the  old  and  the  new  immigration.  The 
former  class  includes  immi^ants  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France.  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  which  countries  from  1819  to  1883 
furnished  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  movement  of  population  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  while  the  latter  class,  or  new  immigra- 
tion, mcludes  immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Poland,  Portugal,^  Roumania,  Russia.  Servia, 
Spam,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  which  countries  in  the  year  1907  tumished 
81  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  European  immigrants  admitted  to 
the  United  States. 

The  crest  of  the  wave  in  which  the  old  immigration  predominated 
was  readied  in  1882,  the  crest  of  the  new,  thus  far,  in  1907,  and  a  sur- 
vey of  European  immigration  in  those  years  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  indicates  in  detail  the  change  in  its  character  geographically. 
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Tablb  1. — European  immigraiion  to  the  United  8tate8,  /tecal  years  1881i  and 

1907,  by  coMntry. 

[Complied  ftom  reports  of  the  United  States  Commlnioner-General  of  Immigration.] 


Coontry. 


Anstrla-Himgary 

~  imn 

Servis,  and  Montenegro. 
Denmarl 
Ftanoe,  Indading  CocBioa. 

Oennan  Empire 

Oieeoe. 


ItalT,  Inclading  Sidly  and  Sardinia. 

Netherlands , 

Norway.  > 

Potana 


Portu^d,  Inolndlng  Cape  Verde  and  Aiores 

islands 

Ronmanla 

Russian  Empire 

gato 

oweaen. 

Switierland 

Turkey  In  Europe 

United  Kinfdom: 

En^ana 

Irdand 

Scotland 

Wake. 

Notspediied 

Sufupey  not  spedfled 


Total  Europe. 


IfflS. 


2Q,1<I0 
1,431 


11,618 

6,004 

260,680 

136 

32, 1» 

0,517 

29,101 

4,672 

1,436 

66 

16,018 

878 

64,607 

10,844 

60 

82,304 

76,482 

18,037 

1,666 

88 


648,186 


1007. 


338,462 
6,806 

U,3fl0 
7,243 
0,731 

37,807 

36,660 

286,731 

6,687 

22,133 

(•) 

0,606 

4,384 
268,043 

6,784 
20,660 

3,748 
20,767 

66,687 

34,630 

10,740 

2,660 


107 


1,109,6J6 


800,802 

4,065 

11,360 


3,727 


36,464 
263,572 


(•) 

8,172 

4,319 

2^,025 

5,406 


20,606 


1,004 

"ii 


551,380 


4,375 
'2i2,823 


2,880 
&968 


44,018 
7,006 


26,757 
41,003 


Per  oent  distri- 
bution. 


1882. 


4.5 
.2 


1.8 

.0 

88.7 

5.0 

1.5 

4.5 

.7 

.2 
.1 

lao 

1.7 

(») 

12.7 

11.8 

2.0 

.8 

l< 


100.0 


1907. 


28.2 

.5 

.0 

.6 

.8 

8.2 

8.0 

23.8 

.6 

1.8 

(•) 

.8 

.4 
21.6 

.6 
1.7 

.8 
1.7 

4.7 
2.0 
1.6 
.2 


?l 


100.0 


*In  1907  Poland  is  included  under  Austria-Hungary,  Ctorman  Empire,  and  Russlmn 
Empire. 

^Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  European  immignmts 
admitted  to  the  United  States  in  1882  and  1907,  classified  according 
to  old  and  new  immigration,  as  previously  explained : 

Table  2. — European  immigration  to  the  United  States,  fiscal  years  1882  and 

1907,  by  class. 


Class. 


Oldlmmlnatlon., 
New  immlipatian. 
Not  spedfled.. . . . . 


Total. 


Year. 


1882. 


568,175 

84,973 
88 


648,186 


1907. 


227,851 

071,606 

107 


1,100,566 


Pwoentdistifbih 
tion. 


1882. 


86.0 
13.1 


100.0 


1907. 


(•) 


10.0 
8L0 


UXVO 


*  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

Because  of  this  radical  chan^  in  the  character  of  European  im- 
mi^tion  to  the  United  States  m  recent  years  the  Commission  in  its 
various  lines  of  investigation  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
peoples  of  southern  and  southeastern  Europe  who  have  come  to  this 
country  as  immigrants.  For  the  same  reason  the  investigation  in 
Europe  was  made  efifpecially  with  a  view  to  securing  information 
relative  to  conditions  general  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  so 
far  as  such  conditions  were  in  any  way  related  to  the  subject  under 
consideration. 
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ATTTTUDB  OF  EUBOFEAN  GOUNTBIES  TOWARD  EMIGRATION. 

All  European  countries  except  Bussia  and  Turkey  reco^;nize  the 
right  of  their  people  to  emigrate.  Under  the  Russian  law  citizens  of 
the  Empire  are  in  general  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  to  take  up 
a  permanent  residence  elsewhere,  but  the  fact  that  Russia  in  19(^7 
was  third  among  the  emigrant-furnishing  nations  of  Europe  indi- 
cates that  the  law  in  this  regard  is  practically  obsolete.  The  same 
is  true  as  regards  the  Turkish  law  upon  this  subject.  From  a  senti- 
mental standpoint  emigration  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  matter 
of  national  regret.  In  some  countries  military  reasons  inspire  a 
not  inconsiderable  degree  of  opposition,  for  the  reason  that  emi- 
grants as  a  rule  are  of  an  age  which  makes  them  liable  to  military 
service.  There^  appears^  to  be,  also,  a  well-grounded  and  increasing 
objection  to  emi^ation  in  some  sections  of  Europe  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic loss  resulting  from  the  exodus  of  so  many  agricultural  and 
other  laborers.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  mat  emigration 
is  recognized  as  a  phenomenon  controlled  almost  entirely  by  irresist- 
ible economic  forces  which  practically  compel  an  attitude  of  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  governments. 

Some  European  countries,  notably  France,  Switzerland,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  JBelgium,  have  experienced  no  emigration  problem  of 
importance  in  more  recent  times.  At  one  time  Germany  was  the 
leading  emigrant-furnishing  nation  of  the  world  but  this  has  now 
ceased  to  be  the  case.  During  the  period  when  the  emigration  move- 
ment from  northern  and  western  Europe  to  the  United  States  was 
at  its  greatest  height,  Denmark  was  somewhat  affected.  The  move- 
ment from  Denmark,  however,  was  never  so  large  as  from  other 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  United  Eangdom  is  still  a  source  of 
considerable  immigration  to  the  United  States,  but  the  movement  is 
smaller  than  formerly,  and  the  number  now  emigrating  is  not  suffi- 
ciently  large  to  create  an  emiCTation  problem.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  movement  of  population  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  more  particularly  from  England  and  Scotland,  to  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but  this  is  encouraged  and  in  a 
measure  assisted,  for  England  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which 
openly  promotes,  or  at  least  sanctions  and  assists  in,  the  emigration 
of  public  charges.  Such  assisted  emigration,  however,  is  directed 
to  Canada  or  other  British  colonies  instead  or  to  the  United  States. 

The  European  countries  most  concerned  in  the  matter  of  emigra- 
tion at  the  present  time  are  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Russia,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Balkan  States,  and  so  far  as 
practicable  the  Commission  has  considered  the  attitude  of  these 
countries  toward  the  present  movement  of  their  people  to  the  United 
States. 

In  most  European  countries  the  government  exercises  some  measure 
of  control  over  emigration.  Generally,  however,  this  control  concerns 
merely  the  welfare  of  the  emigrant  in  protecting  him  from  exploita- 
tion and  ill  treatment  before  embarkation  and  during  his  voyage  at 
sea.  Some  countries  also  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
citizens  who  as  emigrants  have  left  their  native  land. 

The  attitude  of  some  governments  toward  emigration  is  naturally 
influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  permanency  of  such  emi- 
gration.   As  stated  elsewhere,  the  newer  immigration  to  the  United 
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3tates  from  southern  and  easteni  Europe  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
a  movement  of  transient  industrial  workers,  rather  than  persons  who 
emigrate  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  actual  settlers  in  another 
country.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  many  who  come  to  the  United  States 
as  intending  transients  eventually  become  permanent  residents,  it  is 
also  true  that  many  continue  in  a  transient  state,  and  thus  retain  a 
more  than  sentimcQtal  interest  in  tiieir  native  countries.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value,  in  an  economic  sense,  of  this  latter  class  of  immi- 
grants to  the  country  in  which  they  may  temporarily  reside,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  thev  are  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  general 
economic  welfare  of  several  European  countries.  The  advantage  in 
this  re^rd  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  large  and  constant  flow  of  so- 
called  munigrant  money  into  such  countries  from  the  United  States. 
The  greater  part  of  this  money  is  sent'  to  countries  or  sections  of  coun- 
tries where  low  economic  conditions  prevail,  and  its  uplifting  effect 
in  many  places  is  recognized.  Another  quite  important  factor  in  this 
regard  is  the  immigrant  who  returns  to  resume  a  permanent  residence 
in  his  native  country  with  more  or  less  capital  acquired  in  the  United 
States.  Through  the  purchase  and  development  of  land  or  in  other 
enterprises  these  returned  immigrants  have  naturally  benefited  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside.  It  may  be  stated  also  that  the 
introduction  of  American  ideas  and  methods  has,  in  many  cases, 
proved  a  valuable  adjunct  to  American-earned  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  emigration  from  some  provinces  of  southern 
and  eastern  European  countries  has  been  so  ^eat  that  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  common  labor  has  resulted.  This  claim  was  frequently 
made  to  members  of  the  Commission  by  landowners  and  others  in 
various  countries.  It  appears  also  that  a  relatively  large  increase  in 
wages  has  occurred  in  sections  from  which  large  numbers  of  im- 
migrants have  been  drawn. 

Ci  brief,  it  may  be  stated  that  employers  of  labor  may,  through 
ezcessiveymigrafaV  be  affected  by  a  sHortage  of  labor  aAd  a  con- 
sequent  rise  in  wages.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  economic  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  from  which  the  great  majority  of  emigrants 
are  drawn  is  favorably  affected,  not  only  by  remittances  from  the 
United  States  but  by  increased  wages  at  home. 

OHARACTER  OF  EUROPEAN  EMIGRATION. 

The  present-day  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  is  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  country  districts  and  smaller  cities  or 
villages  and  is  composed  largely  of  the  peasantry  and  unskilled  labor- 
ing classes.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  races  or  peoples  from 
countries  furnishing  the  newer  immigration,  with  the  conspicuous 
exception  of  Russian  Hebrews,  who  are  citjr  dwellers  by  compulsion. 
Emigration  being  mainly  a  result  of  economic  conditions,  it  is  natural 
that  the  emigrating  spirit  should  be  strongest  among  those  most 
seriously  affected,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  present  movement  is 
not  recruited  in  the  main  from  the  lowest  economic  and  social  strata 
of  the  population.  In  European  countries,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
poorest  and  least  desirable  element  in  the  population,  from  an 
economic  as  well  as  a  social  standpoint,  is  found  m  the  larger  cities, 
and  as  a  rule  such  cities  furiiish  comparatively  few  emigrants. 
Neither  do  the  average  or  typical  emigrants  of  to-day  represent  the 
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lowest  in  the  economic  and  social  scale  even  amon^  the  classes  from 
which  they  come,  a  circumstance  attributable  to  T)oth  natural  and 
artificial  causes.  In  the  first  place,  emig^ratin^  to  a  strange  and  distant 
country,  although  less  of  an  undertjAing  than  formerly,  is  still  a 
serious  and  relatively  diflBicult  matter,  requiring  a  degree  of  coura^ 
and  resourcefulness  not  possessed  by  weaklings  of  any-  class.  This 
natural  law  in  the  main  regulated  the  earlier  European  emigration 
to  the  United  States,  and  under  its  influence  the  present  emigration 
represents  the  stronger  and  better  element  of  the  particular  class  from 
which  it  is  drawn. 

A  most  potent  adjunct  to  the  natural  law  of  selection,  however^  is 
the  United  States  immigration  act,  the  effect  of  which  in  preventmff 
the  emiCTation,  or  even  attempted  emigration,  of  at  least  physical  and 
mental  defectives  is  probably  not  generally  realized.  The  provisions 
of  the  United  States  mimigration  law  are  well  known  among  the  emi- 
grating classes  of  Europe,  and  the  large  number  rejected  at  European 
Sorts,  or  refused  admission  after  reaching  the  United  States,  has  a 
ecided  influence  in  retarding  emiCTation,  and  naturally  that  influ- 
ence is  most  potent  among  those  who  doubt  their  ability  to  meet  the 
law's  requirements. 

In  its  study  of  the  character  of  European  emigration  the  Commis- 
sion confined  itself  to  the  ordinary  characteristics  and  conditions  of 
the  various  races  which  make  for  their  desirability  or  undesirability 
as  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  The  character  of  the  various 
races  from  an  ethnological  standpoint  has  also  been  given  attention 
and  a  comprehensive  study  in  this  regard  forms  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's general  report  under  the  title  "  Dictionary  of  races  or 
peoples."  * 

In  addition  to  more  general  observations  relative  to  the  character 
of  European  emigration,  the  sex,  age,  occupation,  and  degree  of 
education  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  present-day 
immigrant. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  data  relative  to  the  above- 
mentioned  items  have  been  compiled  for  an  eleven  years'  period, 
1899-1909,  and  the  results  classified  according  to  the  old  and  new 
immigration  previously  mentioned.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
classification  is  by  race  or  people,  rather  than  country  oi  origin,  which 
arrangement  is  permitted  by  the  fact  that  the  data  employed  have 
since  1899  been  so  recorded  oj  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  In  what 
follows  the  old  and  new  immigration  will  be  considered  to  include  the 
following  races  or  peoples : 

Old :  Dutch  and  Flemish,  English,  French,  (Jerman,  Irish,  Scandi- 
navian, Scotch,  and  Welsh. 

New:  Armenian;  Bohemian  and  Moravian;  Bulgarian,  Servian, 
and  Montenegrin ;  Croatian  and  Slovenian ;  Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and 
Herzegovinian ;  Finnish;  Greek;  Hebrew;  North  Italian;  South 
Italian;  Lithuanian;  Magyar;  Polish;  Portuguese;  Roumanian;  Rus- 
sian ;  Euthenian ;  Slovak ;  Spanish ;  Syrian ;  *  and  Turkish. 

<>  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  5.  (S.  Doc.  No.  662,  6l8t 
CoDg.,  3d  sess.) 

^  Nearly  all  Syrian  and  a  considerable  'number  of  Turkish  immigrants  come 
from  Turkey  in  Asia,  but  for  convenience  and  because  they  are  so  closely  allied 
to  the  people  of  Turkey  in  Europe  they  are  classed  here  as  a  part  of  the  new 
Immigration  from  Europe. 
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Classified  by  sex,  there  api)ears  a  wide  difference  among  the  vari- 
ous races  of  immigrants,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  covering 
this  item  in  detail  for  the  eleven  years  1899  to  1909,  inclusive: 

Table  3. — European  immigration  {ifncludi^  Syrian)  to  the  United  States^  fiscal 
years  1899  to  1909  inctusi/ve,  hy  sex  and  by  race  or  people. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Comminloner-General  of  Immlgratioii.] 


Baoe  or  people. 


Annenl&n.. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Moatenesrln. . . 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

DiJmatlan,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovlnlan 

J>atch  and  Flemlah. 

English. 

Finnish 

Ftench 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian ;... 

Magyar. 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian. 

Sootch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Sviian 

'S!mldah 

Welsh 

Others. 

Total 


Number. 


TotaL 


1, 


20,990 

91,727 

82,261 

295,981 

26,785 

74,646 

355,116 

136,038 

94,676 

682,995 

177,827 

990,182 

401,342 

341,888 

719,260 

152,544 

310,040 

820,716 

62,240 

68,506 

66,280 

119,468 

534,269 

112,230 

345,111 

45,214 

50,502 

11,671 

18,608 

983 


8,213,034 


Male. 


15,506 

52,237 

78,947 

251,919 

24,799 

48,889 

219,222 

89,565 

55,502 

405,863 

ieO,726 

561,616 

180,611 

268,123 

1,351,719 

106,417 

225,272 

567,992 

38,515 

62,636 

56,104 

88,416 

327,448 

71,392 

242,620 

37,402 

34,487 

11,239 

11,996 

658 


5,667,928 


Female. 


6,394 

99,490 

3,314 

44,062 

1,986 

25,757 

135,894 

46,473 

39,174 

277,132 

8,101 

428,566 

211,731 

73,765 

867,541 

44,127 

84,777 

252,724 

26,725 

5,869 

10,176 

31,062 

206,821 

40,838 

102,491 

7,812 

16,106 

432 

6,512 

265 


2,545,106 


Percent. 


Male. 


74.8 
66.9 
96.0 
85.1 
02.6 
66.5 
61.7 
66.8 
58.6 
69.4 
95.4 
56.7 
47.2 
78.4 
78.6 
71.1 
72.7 
09.2 
69.0 
91.4 
84.6 
74.0 
61.3 
63.6 
7a3 
82.7 
68.2 
96.3 
64.8 
71.3 


).0 


Female. 


2B.7 
48.1 

4.0 
14.0 

7.4 
34.6 
38.8 
84.2 
41.4 
40.0 

4.6 
43.8 
52.8 
21.6 
21.4 
28.9 
27.8 

aa8 

41.0 
8.6 
15.4 
26.0 
38.7 
36.4 
29.7 
17.3 
81.8 
8.7 
8&2 
28.7 


81.0 


The  striking  predominance  of  males  does  not  apply  to  all  races 
composing  the  new  immigration,  but  the  tendency  in  this  regard  is 
sufficient  to  create  a  wide  difference  between  the  old  and  new  classes, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  following  table: 

Tabus  4. — European  immigration  {including  Syrian)  to  the  United  States,  fiscal 

years  1899  to  1909  inclusive^  by  class  and  sex. 


ChsB. 


Old  fanmigmtlon . 
New  inmi%ratlon 

Total 


Number. 


TotaL 


2,273,782 
6,939,252 


8,213,034 


Male. 


1,329,923 
4,338,005 


6,667,928 


Female. 


943,859 
1,601,247 


2,545,106 


Percent. 


Male. 


58.5 
73.0 


).0 


Femalsw 


41.5 
27.0 


81.0 
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The  element  of  age  amon^  European  immigrants  of  both  classes 
and  all  races  is  conspicuous  because  of  the  large  proportion  included 
in  the  age  group  of  14  to  44  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
covering  European  immigration  of  the  old  and  new  classes  for  the 
eleven  years  1899  to  1909,  classified  by  age  groups : 


Table  5. — Europeo/n  immigration  (including  Syrian)  to  the  United  States,  fiscal 
years  1899  to  1909  inclusive,  by  cla^s  and  age  groups. 


.  Number. 

Percent. 

CbflB. 

TotaL 

Under  14 
yean. 

14  to  44 
yeais. 

45  years 
or  over. 

Under 

14 
yean. 

14  to  44 
yean. 

46  yean 
or  over. 

014  ImTntomtlon 

2,273,782 
6,039,252 

290,164 
723,810 

1,828,382 
4,958,124 

156,236 
267,318 

12.8 
12.2 

80.4 
83.6 

6.8 

Kev  immigration  , ....... 

4.8 

Total 

8,213,034 

1,013,974 

6,780,506 

412,654 

12.3 

82.6 

&0 

The  striking  feature  with  regard  to  the  age  of  immiCTants,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  and  significant  features  of  European 
immigration  to  the  United  States  in  anv  regard,  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  immigrants  are  of  the  producing  and  so  few  are  of  the 
dependent  age. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EMIQEANTS. 

Occupation  is  aii  important  factor  in  estimating  the  character  of 
emigration,  as  it  indicates  the  probable  general  industrial  status  of 
immigrants  after  admission  to  the  United  States.  For  convenience 
immi^ants  may  be  divided  into  the  following  general  classes  as 
regards  occupation:  Professional,  skilled  laborers,  farm  laborers, 
farmers,  common  laborers,  servants,  miscellaneous,  and  no  occupation, 
the  last  named  including  women  and  children. 

The  distribution  of  occupations  among  European  immigrants  by 
race  or  people  during  the  eleven  years  1899  to  1909  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  6. — Occupation  of  European  immigrants  (including  Syrian)  to  the  United 
States,  fiscal  years  1899  to  1909  inclusive,  fty  race  or  people, 

[Complied  from  reports  of  the  United  States  CommlsBloner-Qeneral  of  Immigration.] 


Baca  or  people. 


Aimenlan 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . 
Bulgarian,    Servian,    and 

Montenegrin 

Croatian  and  Slovenian. . . . 
Dalmatian,   Bosnian, 

and  Henegovinian 

Datch  and  Flemish 

English 

Fiimiah 


Number. 


Profes- 
sionaL 


370 
748 

107 
228 

31 

1,768 

20,041 

8141 


Skilled 
laboran. 


5,971 
22,601 

2,e08 
13,062 

2,523 

13,111 

105,707 

6,380i 


Fann 
laborers. 


3,080 
8,247 

86,7401 
80,167 

7,178 
7,139 
4,902 
5,6041 


Farm- 
ers. 


377 
1,580 

2,782 
4,290 

560 
8,106 
4,954 
1,520 


Common 
laborers. 


2,481 
7,341 

34,755 
146,278 

12,837 
10,579 
24,928 
68,243 


Serv- 
ants. 


1,688 
13,695 

683 
17,558 

668 

3,558 

27,851 

27,581 


MIs- 

oeUa- 
neous. 


738 
1,010 

280 

663 

180 

2,842 

29,071 

4141 


Nooccu- 
pation.a 


TotaL 


6,385  20,990 

86,505  91,727 

4,201  82,261 

82,825  206,981 

2,799  26,786 

82,543  74,646 

137,662  355,116 

25,9821  136,088 


•  Including  women  and  chlldxen. 
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Table  6. — Occupation  of  European  immigranU  (including  Syrian)  to  the  United 
BtateSt  fiscal  pears  1899  to  1909^  inclusive,  by  race  or  people—CojathkneA, 


Baoo  or  p6ob1a. 


QnA. 

Hebfew 

JsUtL 

IteUan,  North 
ItaUan,  South 
Ltthuaman. . . 
Macyw. 

PoiBii 

Portngnen... 
RooDiaiitan... 

RoKlan 

Bathenian.... 
Scandlnaytan. 

Scotch. 

Slovak. 

Spanish 

Syiiaa 

Tnzkiah 

Wehh 

Otharsb 

Total... 


Nmnbar. 


Proffls-  Skilled 
iloiiaL  laborers. 


6,908 

14,660 

694 

6,836 

4,264 

8,006 

6,586 

148 

1,281 

1,193 

192 

139 

843 

97 

6,076 

4,219 

184 

1,504 

396 

117 

685 

2 


80,322 


20,829 

125,604 

13,632 

862,986 

41,486 

66,864 

199,024 

8,243 

20,966 

41,541 

3,076 

1,852 

6,348 

2,096 

86,921 

42,589 

12,068 

16,000 

7,360 

822 

6,517 

4^ 


Farm 
laboroEL 


6,872 
72,783 
38,263 

9,683 

15,717 

61,349 

420,262 

29,918 

108,466 

162,372 

3,023 
38,285 
20,323 
38,633 
30,060 

2,235 
86,419 

2,483 

9,7561 

3,510 
440 


1,247,6741,290,295 


Farm' 


1,680 

12,021 

2,002 

906 

6,047 

6,666 

12,290 

855 

1,586 

2,549 

400 

217 

862 

822 

11,009 

1,484 

1,899 

837 

1,7621 

619 

832 

41 


84,146 


Common 
laborBTB. 


8,942 

84,531 

104,472 

66,311 

106,497 

128,579 

587,640 

64,174 

82,601 

820,061 

22,368 

20,411 

24,8031 

44,336 

168,967 

6,363 

124,201 

6,606 

6,797 

4,878 

1,277 

434 


2,282,565 


Serv- 
ants. 


M!»- 
cella- 

ineoos. 


10,331 

78,8031 

3,802 

61,611 

161,844 

21,465 

76,440 

19,819 

29,658 

111,100 

12,869 

1,617 

2,273 

18,046 

131,760 

9,125 

89,417 

1,808 

3,548 

154 

1,426 

5 


890,093 


6,094 

27,944 

8,967 

36,219 

8,464 

6,809 

17,672 

291 

1,465 

1,762 

1,396 

261 

863 

81 

7,598 

7,290 

440 

6,866 

3,242 

616 

816 

10 


172,662 


Noooea- 
patlon.« 


35,625 

266,819 
15,935 

445,728 
57,033 
69,170 

400,6461 
29,506 
70,236 

180,148 

21,921 

6,7231 

10,965 

16,858 

108,878 

38,936 

81,463 

11,531 

17,731 

1,056 

7,115 

383 


2,166,287 


Total 


94,676 
682,906 
177,827 
990,182 
401,342 

841, ocR} 

1,719,260 

152,644 

810,049 

820,716 

66,240 

68,605 

66,280 

119,468 

634,260 

112,230 

846,111 

45,214 

60,602 

11,671 

18,608 

928 


8,218,034 


Percent. 

Race  or  people. 

Profes- 
sional. 

Skilled 
labor- 
ers. 

Farm 
labor- 
ers. 

Farm- 
ers. 

Com- 
mon 

labors 
ere. 

Serv- 
ants. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

No 

occupa- 

tlonjs 

Armenian ..r 

1.8 
.8 
.1 
.1 

.1 
2.4 
6.6 

.2 
6.2 
2.1 

.3 

.7 
1.1 

■i 

.1 
.4 

.1 
.3 
.2 

1.3 
.1 

1.0 

3.8 
.1 

3.3 

1.0 
8.2 

•  ^ 

28.4 

24.6 

8.2 

4.7 

9.4 

17.6 

29.8 

4.7 

22.0 

18.4 

7.7 

36.7 

10.3 

16.6 

11.6 

6.4 

6.8 

6.1 

4.7 

2.7 

8.1 

1.8 

16.3 

87.9 

8.5 

33.2 

14.5 

7.0 

86.2 

6.2 

14.7 

9.0 

44.7 

27.1 

26.8 

?:J 

4.1 

6.7 

10.6 

18.7 

16!  0 
24.4 
19.6 
83.0 
19.8 

4.6 
65.9 
30.7 
32.3 

6.6 

24!  fl 

6.5 

19.3 

30.1 

2.4 

1.8 
1.7 
8.4 
1.4 

2.1 

4.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

.1 

1.5 

1.7 

.7 

.2 

.5 

.3 

.6 

.3 

1.3 

.3 

2.1 

1.3 

1.9 
3.6 
6.8 
1.8 
4.4 

11.8 

&0 

42.2 

49.4 

fit 

7.0 
50.2 

9.4 
12.4 
68.7 

6.7 
26.5 
37.6 
34.2 
42.1 
26.6 
39.0 
34.3 
29.8 
37.4 
37.1 
29.8 

6.7 
36.0 
14.8 
18.4 
41.8 

6.9 
47.0 

7.6 
14.9 

d 

2.6 

4.8 

7.8 

20.3 

10.9 

11.5 

2.2 

6.2 

40.3 

6.3 

4.4 

13.0 

9.5 

13.5 

19.7 

2.4 

3.4 

15.1 

24.7 

8.1 

11.4 

tl 

1.3 

7.7 

.5 

3.5 

1.1 

.4 

.2 

.7 
3.8 
8.2 

.3 
6.4 
4.1 
2.2 
3.7 
2.1 
1.7 
1.0 

.2 

.6 

.2 
2.1 

.4 
1.8 

.1 
1.4 
6.5 

.1 
11.8 
6.4 
4.4 
4.4 
1.1 

30.4 

Bohemian  and  MoraySan 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin 

89.8 

6.2 

11.1 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Henego- 
vtnisn ■ 

10.4 

1>i]tch  and  Flemish 

48.6 

ICnFlVth.. 

38.8 

Flnptih.,...  

19.1 

French 

37.6 

Ocrman 

89.1 

Greek 

Hebrew 

9.0 
46.0 

IriBh. 

14.2 

Italian.  North 

20.2 

Italian'.  Soutb 

23.8 

Lithuanian 

19.4 

Magyar 

22.7 

PoBih 

22.0 

33.6 

8.4 

Ruflslan   x » . .  .  • 

16.6 

Rnthmlan ............. 

13.3 

Sraadinavlan 

19.8 

Scotch 

84.7 

Slovak 

23.6 

BlMntah ,. 

26.6 

flvrlan 

36.0 

Turkish......    ...          

9.0 

Welsh 

38.4 

Otfafn* 

4L6 

Total i 

H 

16.2 

16.7 

H 

27.8 

las 

2.1 

26.4 

alttclnding  woman  and  chlldreo. 

ft  119  Austdans,  80O  Hungadana,  4  Tzaiuylvaniaiia. 


Hie  Iimnii[Tati<Hi  CommissicHi. 


According  to  the  old  and  new  immigration  d&ssification  the  dis- 
tributiffli  of  occupations  is  as  follows: 


Oldlmml- 
tntlon. 

Navlnunl- 
ETMiOD. 

"^ 

"* 

,^^> 

23,  SIS 

..as 

I,«S,777 

'il 

40 

to 

078 

1W 

s,m,3ia 

100.0 

The  relatively  laroe  proportion  of  skilled  laborers,  the  smaller  pro- 
portion of  unsHllei^  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  farm  laborers 
among  Hebrew  immigrants  practically  places  that  race  with  the  older 
immigration  so  far  as  occupations  are  concerned,  and  the  elimination 
of  H^rews  from  the  above  table  makes  possible  a  clearer  illustration 
of  the  comparative  occupational  status  of  the  old  and  new  immigra- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

T^sLB  8. — Occapation  of  Bwropean  immit/rantt  (incIwHnir  SvHan)  to  the  UnUed 
States,  Hebrevig  excepted,  fiscal  years  J899  to  1909,  irtclutive,  bu  clatt  of 
tmmiffratUM. 


All  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  new 
immigration,  Hebrew  excepted,  during  the  eleven  years  considered 
was  composed  of  farm  and  otiier  unskilled  laborers,  while  these 
classes  furnished  about  25  per  cent  of  the  older  immigration.  The 
per  cent  of  skilled  laborers  is  much  higher  in  the  older  class  of  im- 
migrants, but  the  reverse  is  true  of  servants,  which  may  be  accounted 
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for  by  the  fact  that  females  are  relatively  fewer  among  the  newer 
immigrants.  The  percentage  of  farmers  as  distinguished  from 
farm  laborers  is  higher  in  the  older  immigration,  but  the  actual 
number^  is  so  small  m  either  case  that  it  is  unimportant  except  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  landowners  or  independent  farmers  irre- 
spective of  race  do  not,  as  a  rule,  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

UTERACr  IN  EUSOFB. 

In  none  of  the  factors  under  consideration,  unless  it  be  that  of  per- 
manence of  residence,  is  there  so  wide  a  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  classes  of  immi^ation  as  in  the  matter  of  degree  of  educa- 
tion, as  will  be  noted  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
extent  of  illiteracy  among  the  various  races  or  peoples  of  European 
immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States  durmg  the  eleven  years 
1899  to  1909  : 


Table  9. — Number  and  per  cent  of  illiterates  H  years  of  age  and  over  among 
European  immigrants  (including  Syrian)  admitted  to  the  United  States,  fiscal 
years  1899  to  1909,  inclusive,  by  race  or  people, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.] 


Race  or  people. 


Azmenlan 

Bohemian  and  If  oravian , 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin. . . , 

Croatian  and  Slovenian. 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Henegoytnian 

Datch  and  Flemish , 

English 

glnntoh , 

Flench , 

German , 

Greek 

Hebrew , 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

T  Jtlqittji|*n  - , 

Haffyar 

faSih , 

Portuguese 

Ronnunlan 

Russian 

Ruthoilan 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak , 

Spanish 

Syrian 

TSirklah 

Welsh 

Ottisis 

Total 


Number  of 
persons  14 
years  of  age 
or  over  ad- 
mitted. 


1, 
a 


18,404 

72,702 

80,854 

283,270 

26,123 

58,626 

302,667 

123,416 

81,449 

666,^ 

170,614 

744,395 

881,006 

311,243 

617,708 

140,540 

283,430 

742,753 

49,790 

67,029 

61,287 

113,931 

483,049 

96,073 

312,954 

41,000 

42,463 

11,406 

16,101 

102 


7,199,061 


Persons  14  years  of 
age  or  over  who 
could  neither  read 
nor  write. 


Number. 


4,433 

1,246 

83,750 

103,166 

10,789 

2,767 

3,419 

1,681 

4,401 

28,864 

46,900 

191,644 

10,233 

36,869 

822,113 

08,665 

I>32,206 

263,177 

33,960 

23,232 

23,607 

58,070 

2,168 

682 

76,914 

6,004 

22,978 

6,722 

309 

18 


1,918,826 


Percent. 


24.1 

1.7 

41.8 

86.4 

41.8 

4.7 

1.1 

1.4 

6.4 

6.1 

27.0 

26.7 

2.7 

11.8 

64.2 

48.8 

11.4 

86.4 

68.2 

84.7 

38.5 

61.0 

.4 

.7 

24.8 

14.6 

54.1 

68.9 

2.0 

17.6 


26.7 


•  Including  693  "  Hungarians  ** 
» Including  85  "Hungarians'* 


In  1899. 
In  1899. 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


The  foregoing  table  classified  according  to  the  old  and  new  immi- 
gration is  as  foflows: 

Table  10. — Number  and  per  cent  of  Ulcerates  H  years  of  age  or  over  among 
European  immigrants  (including  Syrian)  admitted  to  the  United  States,  ftsoA 
years  1899  to  1909,  inclusive,  by  class  of  immigration. 


Old  Ixnmlnstion. 
New  Inmucntion 

Total 


Number  of 
penoDsM 


or  over 
mitted. 


1,063,617 
6,21B,44A 


7,190|O61 


PenoDfl  14  yeen  of 
age  or  over  wbo 
oould  neither  read 
nor  write. 


Number. 


62,833 
1,866,002 


1,018,826 


Percent. 


2.7 
86.8 


26.7 


Whether  the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  newer  im- 
migrants is  due  chiefly  to  environment  or  to  inherent  racial  tendencies 
can  not  well  be  determined.  The  former  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
equitable  explanation  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  races  living  under 
practically  the  same  material  and  i)olitical  conditions  show  widely 
yar^g  results.  (Conspicuous  in  this  regard  are  the  Germans,  the 
majority  of  whom  now  come  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Bussia,  as 
compared  with  other  races  from  those  countries. 

As  suggested  by  the  foregoing  tables  showing  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion among  the  various  races  of  European  immigrants  coming  to 
the  United  States,  illiteracy  exists  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
in  widely  different  degrees.  Comparison,  however,  in  resi)ect  to  the 
amount  of  illiteracy  which  prevails  in  specific  countries  is  difficult 
because  of  the  different  means  by  which  data  relative  to  it  are  se- 
cured in  the  several  countries.  In  some  of  the  European  states 
the  military  recruitment  records  afford  the  only  measure  of  the 
literacy  of  the  population,  and  of  course  an  illiteracy  rate  based  on 
such  records  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  representative  onlv  of 
a  selected  class  and  not  of  the  total  population  over  an  age  at  which 
ihey  might  be  expected  to  j*ead  and  write.  For  the  purposes  of  an 
immigration  study,  however,  data  of  this  nature  are  valuable  for 
the  reason  that  immigrants  and  recruits  are,  as  a  rule,  drawn  from 
the  same  classes  in  the  population.  Unfortunately  data  relative  to 
the  literacy  of  recruits  are  not  available  for  all  European  countries, 
a  most  important  omission  being  Russia,  which  is  among  the  three 
largest  immigrant-furnishing  nations  of  Europe.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  tne  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among  the  re- 
cruits of  twelve  European  countries,  compared  with  the  illiteracy 
among  native  white  males  21  to  24  years  or  age  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  of  interest.  With  the  exception  noted,  the  test  of  literacy  in 
each  case  is  ability  to  read  and  write. 
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Tabub  11. — ¥er  cent  of  UiUeraoy  among  the  reoruUs  in  various  European  coun- 
tries, and  among  native  tchite  males  21  to  24  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States. 


Country. 

Peroentof 
tmtaracy. 

Dftte. 

b 

SOQRM. 

IMghiin 

9.1 
.20 
8.5 
.04 
30.00 
80.6 
1.9 
60.0 
52.1 
.50 
6.1 
1.4 
3.8 

1907 
1897 
1906 
1906 

1907 
1900-1904 

1906 

1904 

1908 
1904-1905 

1900 

Hflbner'a  "TalMDn,"  1900,  p.  08. 
Do. 

D^Qznark. 

FniMw...  .........  ...  .  . 

Stateanan's  Yearbook,  1909,  p.  75L 
Do. 

flflriiMm  Bnipin,. ,.., 

Oraeoe. .....' 

Hflbner'e  "TabeQen,"  1909,  p.  98. 
Ttalia  Aniraarlo  Btfttutioo.  1905-1907. 

Italy 

N<2h^1W1^* 

Kederlaad  Jaardj  fen,  19^7,  p.  51^ 

8«rvla 

SerUe-Axmnarie  StattoUqne,  1906,  p.  712. 
Statesman's  Yearbook,  ito,  p.  1^ 
Btatflflman's  Yearbook.  1910.  p.  1258. 

Bwodsn  ■•.•.•■•.•.•••........ 

Bwltialfliifl 

Tiv|f t^  inngOom 

Do. 

United  Statce 

Twelfth  Census  of  tbe  United  States,  Sujyplaniantary 
Analysis. 

«Date  not  given. 


*  Unable  to  read. 


While  not  conclusiye  as  to  literacy  among  the  total  population  of 
the  various  countries  considered,  the  data  above  presented  tend  to 
substantiate  common  knowledge  that  while  illiteracy  is  at  a  minimum 
in  northern  and  western  Europe  it  is  widespread  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  countries  which  contribute  largely  to  the  present  tide  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States. 

Statistics  relative  to  literacy  based  on  census  records  are  available 
for  some  of  the  principal  immigrant- furnishing  countries  of  Europe. 
These  data  are  oased  on  such  different  proportions  of  the  popula- 
tion in  various  countries  that  comparisons  with  each  other  or  with 
the  United  States  are  difficult  and  in  most  cases  impossible,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  valuable  and  interesting  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  among  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  population  of  the  countries  specified,  the  test 
of  literacy,  except  as  noted,  being  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 


Table  12. — Per  cent  of  UlUeracy  in  the  population  of  specified  European  coun- 
tries and  of  the  United  States. 

Country. 

Percent 
of  UUt- 
eraby. 

Date. 

Basis. 

Bouroe. 

• 

Aiftria.  ■«■•.• 

23.8 
21.9 
a  1.2 
41.0 
48.5 
75.1 
6L4 
72.0 
88.0 
63.8 
10.7 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1905 
1900 
1899 
1897 
1900 
1900 
1900 

Perwns  6  years  of  8^  or  over. . 
Total  Donolatlon ,,,,,tt.. 

Oesterr .  Statist,  Handbuch.  1907. 

Kwtfllllfl                  .... 

p.  6. 
Annuaire  Statistlque  de  la  B^ 

glque,  1906,  p.  74. 
Statktiste  Arsbok.  1907.  p.  82. 

Finland. 

Population  15  years  of  age  or 

over. 
Total  otvll  population  6  years 

of  age  or  over. 

over. 
do 

ICagvar    Statisxtikai    Evkony, 

1905,  p.  324. 
Italia  Annuarlo  Stattetloo.  1906- 

Italy 

Fflrtdflu  •••■«•••««« 

1907,  p.  245. 
Statesman's  Yearbook,  1906,  p. 

1367. 
Annanil  Btatistioo  al  Bomaoiel. 

^vO'tDDftlljft  ■■■•••••■' 

Population  10  years  of  age  or 

over. 
Populatkm  9  years  of  age  or 

over. 
Total  population. 

do 

Kranla , 

1907,  p.  5. 
BossUa^erepii  Nasetenia,  1807. 

Statesman's  Yearbook.  1908.  p. 

8«via. 

gpatn... 

iST^           '  ^  ^ 

Espana  Oenso  da  la  PoUaoiont 

lMO,Vol.n,p.xi. 
Twelfth  Census,  United  States, 

Supplementazy  Analysis. 

»rgfmma»m  ............. 

UnttadStatM 

Population  10  years  of  age  or 
over. 

•Unable  to  nftd. 
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Inf onnation  relative  to  illiteracy  of  the  total  population  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Grermany  is  not  available,  but  it  is  welL  known 
that  the  per  cent  is  low  compared  with  the  coimtries  of  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  under  consideration.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries 
illiteracy  is  said  to  be  almost  nonexistent,  and  this  statement  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  illiterates  among  Scan- 
dinavian immigrants  to  the  United  States  is  smaller  than  among  any 
other  immigrants.**  In  Norway  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  statis- 
tics relative  to  illiteracy  for  the  reason  that  little  exists. 


MONET  SHOWN   BT  IMMIGRANTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuraCT  the 
amount  of  money  or  the  value  of  the  property  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  immigrants.  The  only  available  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  containea  in  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
mturalization  and  results  from  a  provision  of  the  immigration  law 
which  directs  that  there  shall  be  secured  from  each  immigrant  in- 
formation as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  in  possession  of  $50,  and  if  not, 
what  is  the  amount  he  has.^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  law  does  not  contemplate  a  record  of  the 
actual  amount  of  money  brought,  the  intent  bemg  merely  to  deter- 
mine whether  immigrants  are  possessed  of  a  sufficient  amount  to 
carry  them  to  their  destination  or  to  provide  a^inst  their  immedi- 
ately becoming  public  charges.  In  many  cases  the  amount  of  money 
possessed  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  admissibility  of  the 
immigrant 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner-Gteneral  of  Immigration  give  the 
number  of  persons  of  each  race  or  people  showing  $50  or  over,  the 
number  showing  less  than  $50,  and  tne  total  amount  shown.  During 
the  fiscal  years  1905  to  1909,  inclusive,  5,547,839  European  immi- 
grants, including  Syrians,  were  admitted  to  the  United  States,  and 
of  these,  4,136,016  are  rea)rded  as  having  shown  money  to  some 
amount,  the  discrepancy  being  in  the  main  due  to  children  and  other 
dependents.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  shown 
by  immigrants  of  old  and  new  classes  during  the  period  mentioned, 
and  also  the  average  per  capita  based  on  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants as  well  as  the  total  number  showing  money : 

Tabis  18. — Money  per  capita  shown  on  admisition  to  the  United  States  hp 
European  imnUgranta  (inclvding  Syrian),  fiscal  years  1905  to  1909,  inclusive, 
hy  cl<MS  of  immigration, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.] 


Clasi. 


Oldlmmieration.. 
New  tmmlgiatlon. 

Total 


Total 
numlMr 
comingi 


1,529,272 
4,018,607 


6,647,889 


Total 
nmnber 
showing 
money. 


1,105,896 
8,090,021 


4,186,016 


Total 

amount  of 

money 

Bbown. 


$61,018,016 
68,623,404 


124,642,820 


ATBCBge  per  capita. 


Based  CD 

total 
coming. 


189.90 
15.83 


22.47 


Based  on 

total 
number 
showing 
money. 


t6&20 
20.99 


8a  14 


■  See  table  on  p.  176. 
»See  Vol.  II,  p.  736. 
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As  previously  suggested  the  amounts  specified  in  the  foregoing 
table  do  not  represent  the  actual  amount  of  money  brought,  for  the 
reason  that  immigrants  having  $50  or  more  are  not  required  to  state 
the  exact  amount  in  their  possession.  However,  in  the  case  of  south- 
em  and  eastern  Europeans  and  Syrians  who  showed  money  only  6.8 
per  cent  are  recorded  as  having  $50  or  more,  so  that  the  total  amount 
shown  by  immigrants  of  that  dass  is  probably  a  close  approximation 
of  the  total  amount  in  their  possession  on  admission  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  fact  that  81.6  per  cent  of  northern 
and  western  European  immigrants  showing  money  were  possessed 
of  $50  or  more  makes  it  impossible  to  estmiate  the  total  amount 
brought  by  them. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  money  shown  by  all  European  immi- 
grants during  the  five  years  considered  was  $124,642,320 ;  the  amount 
accredited  to  southern  and  southeastern  Europeans  was  $63,628,404. 
which  is  less  than  the  amount  sent  by  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  to  either  Austria-Hungary  or  Italy  in  the  year  1907.«  The 
total  amount  of  money  sent  to  European  countries  by  immigrants 
in  the  United  States  m  the  year  mentioned  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  $275,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  brought 
by  aU  immigrants  from  Europe  in  five  years. 

PERMANENT    AND    TRANSIENT   EMIGRATION. 

In  the  matter  of  stability  or  permanence  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  very  wide  diflterence  between  European  unmigrants 
of  the  old  and  new  classes.  The  fact  that  under  the  immi^ation  law 
of  1907  a  detailed  record  is  kept  of  aliens  leaving  United  States 
ports  *  makes  possible  a  study  of  tne  tendency  of  the  different  races  or 
peoples  to  leave  the  country  within  varying  periods  after  arrival,  and 
the  experience  in  this  regard  during  the  recent  industrial  depression 
is  interesting  and  suggestive.  The  departure  of  aliens  from  the 
United  States  can  not  fairly  be  compared  with  arriving  immigrants 
in  the  same  or  another  year,  but  these  items  contrasted  indicate  clearly 
the  races  or  peoples  which  in  the  main  regard  this  country  as  a  per- 
manent home  and  those  which,  to  a  large  extent,  consider  it  only  as  a 
field  for  remunerative  labor  during  times  of  industrial  prosperity. 

The  fiscal  year  1906-7  being  one  of  unusual  industrial  activity,  it 
was  marked  by  the  largest  immigration  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
but  following  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  depression  in  October  oi 
the  fiscal  year  1907-8  there  was  a  sudden  reversal  in  the  tide,  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  year  there  was  a  great  exodus  of  Europeans. 
Tlie  participation  of  the  various  European  races  or  peoples  m  the 

«  See  Vol.  II,  p.  427. 

^  See  Vol  II,  pp.  735,  736,  and  787. 
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unprecedented  immi^ation  of  1907  and  in  the  exodus  during  1908  is 
shown  by  the  f oUowmg  table : 


Table  14. — European  irtMrUgranl^s  {including  Syrian)  admitted  to  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1907,  and  European  emigrant  aliens  {including 
Syrian)  departing  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1908,  by  race 
or  people, 

[Complied  from  reports  of  the  United  States  CommlBsloner-General  of  Inunlgratlon.] 


Race  or  people. 


Aimenlaii 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bolgarlan,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin... 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Dalmatian,  Boaqian,  and  Herzegovinlan 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

English 

FinniBh 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew , 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoilBh 

Portngucae 

Romnanian 

Rassian 

RuthenUm 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Svrlan 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Total 


Immigrants  admitted, 
1907. 


Number. 


2,644 

13,554 

27,174 

47,826 

7,393 

12,467 

51,126 

14,860 

9,382 

92,936 

46,283 

149,182 

38,706 

51,564 

242,497 

25,884 

60,071 

138,033 

9,648 

19,200 

16,807 

24,061 

53,425 

20.510 

42,041 

9,495 

5,880 

1,902 

2,754 


1,237,341 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


0.2 

1.1 

2.2 

3.9 

.6 

1.0 

4.1 

1.2 

.8 

7.6 

3.7 

12.1 

3.1 

4.2 

19.6 

2.1 

4.9 

11.2 

.8 

1.6 

1.4 

2.0 

4.3 

1.7 

3.4 

.8 

.5 

.2 

.2 


100.0 


Emigrant  aliens  de- 
parted, 1908. 


Number. 


284 

1,051 
5,965 

28,584 
1,046 
1,198 
5,320 
3,463 
3,063 

14,418 
6,763 
7,702 
2,441 

19,507 

147,828 

8,388 

20,276 

46,727 


5,264 
7,607 
8,310 
5,801 
1,596 
23,578 
1,977 
1,700 
1,276 
163 


381,044 


Peroent 
distribu- 
tion. 


0.1 
.3 

1.6 

7.5 
.8 
.8 

1.4 
.9 
.8 

3.8 

1.8 

2.0 
.6 

5.1 

88.8 

.9 

7.7 

12.8 

.2 

1.4 

2.0 
.9 

1.6 
.4 

6.2 
.5 
.5 
.8 
.0 


100.0 


The  radical  difference  between  the  old  and  new  immigration  with 
regard  to  stability  of  residence  during  a  period  of  depression  is  more 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Table  15. — European  immigrants  {including  Syrian)  admitted  to  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1907,  and  European  emigrant  aliens  {including 
Syrian)  departing  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1908,  by  class 
of  immigration. 


Immigrants  admitted, 
1907. 

Emigrant     aliens 
departed,  1908. 

Class. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Peroent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Old  immlfiration ---■. - , , . . 

281,322 
056,019 

22.7 
77.8 

34,000 
347,044 

8.0 

New  Immurratlon ....r.rT-rT t-t....... 

01.1 

Total 

1,237,341 

100.0 

381,044 

IQDuO 
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The  one  condusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  record  of  departures  from 
the  United  StatesL  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  tables,  is  that  as  a  whole 
the  races  or  peoples  composing  the  old  unmigration  are  in  great  part 
permanent  settlers,  and  that  a  large  propoition  of  the  newer  immi- 
grants are  simply  transients  whose  mterest  in  the  country  is  measured 
by  tiie  opportunity  afforded  for  labor. 

Conspicuous  among  the  newer  immigrants  as  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  the  Hebrews,  who  formed  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  Euro- 
pean immigration  in  1907  and  only  slightly  more  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  exodus  m  1908,  indicating  a  degree  of  permanency  not  reached  by 
any  other  race  or  people  in  either  class. 

The  races  or  peoples  conspicuous  as  showing  the  smallest  degree  of 

SermanenOT  are  the  Croatian  and  Slovenian,  Magyar,  North  and 
outh  Italian^  Polish,  Bussian,  Slovak,  and  Turkish,  while  those 
showing  relatively  the  smallest  number  of  departing  aliens  are  the 
Armeman,  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  Hebrew, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh. 

In  both  the  old  and  new  classes  the  exodus  of  1908  was  composed 
largely  of  recent  immigrants,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  former  and  83 
^r  cent  of  the  latter  having  resided  in  tne  United  States  continuously 
or  not  over  five  years. 

EXTENT  AND  PERMANENCE  OF  THE  BETUEN  MOVEMENT. 


pe 

10] 


From  available  data  it  appears  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  Euro- 
pean immigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States  eventually  return  to 
Europe.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  that  this  outward  movement 
is  largely  composed  of  persons  who  follow  seasonal  occupations  in  the 
United  States  and  who  consequently  come  and  go  according  to  the 
seasonal  demands  for  labor.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  as 
nearly  as  can  be  judged  from  existing  data  not  more  than  one-third 
of  those  who  return  to  Europe  come  amin  to  this  country.  Prior  to 
the  fiiscal  year  1908  data  respecting  the  number  of  outgoing  aliens 
were  not  secured  by  the  immigration  authorities.  Owing  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  immigration  law  of  1907  such  data  are  now  available 
for  the  three  fiscal  years  1908  to  1910,  and  in  the  table  following 
the  number  of  European  emigrant  aliens  are  shown  in  comparison 
with  immigration  from  Europe  for  the  same  years. 
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Table  16. — Europearu  immigrants  (incluMng  Byrian)  admUted  to  the  United 
States,  and  European  emigrant  aliens  {inciuding  Syrian)  departing  from  the 
United  SiateSf  fiscal  years  1908  to  1910,  inclusive,  hy  race  or  people, 

{Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.] 


Baoe  or  people. 


InunignoitB 
admitted. 


Rmtgrspt 

aliens 
departing. 


Number 
dcpart- 
ingfor 
every 
100  ad- 
mitted. 


Armenisn... 

Bohemian  and  Morayian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin. . . . 

Croatian  and  Sloyenian. 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Henegoyinian. 

Dutch  and  riemish. 

Englisli. 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

IriBh. 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoflBh 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Buaaian 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian. 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Total 


11,440 
26,188 
37,286 
78,068 
10,331 
29,004 

101,611 
32,762 
21,296 

192,644 
86,257 

236,100 
93,090 
77,661 

467,414 
61,129 
78,901 

209,646 
18,426 
30,949 
41,678 
66,106 

113,786 
42,737 
70,717 
10,299 
13,607 
4,261 
6,662 


1,294 

2,710 

10,927 

44,442 

1,991 

8,066 

14,481 

6,608 

9,622 

39,749 

21,616 

18,949 

6,409 

48,649 

257,902 

7,189 

61,014 

82,607 

2,650 

8,396 

17,076 

6,607 

16,602 

4,345 

41,438 

6,297 

8,810 

3,010 

471 


11 
11 
20 
57 
19 
11 
14 
17 
45 
21 
35 
8 
7 
68 
66 
14 
65 
81 
14 
27 
41 
12 
14 
10 
69 
51 
28 
71 
8 


2,297,338 


736,836 


33 


The  above  data  classified  according  to  the  old  and  new  immigration 
are  as  follows: 

Table  17. — European  immigrants  {in<^uding  Syrian)  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  and  European  emigrant  aliens  {including  Syrian)  departing  from  the 
United  States,  fiscal  years  1908  to  1910,  inclusive,  hy  class  of  immigration. 


Class. 


Old  Immigration. 
New  inmugration 

Total 


Immigrants 
admitted. 


599,782 
1,697,606 


2,207,888 


Emigrant 

aliens 
departing. 


03,704 
648,071 


786,886 


Number 
depart- 
ing for 
every  100 
admitted. 


16 


It  will  be  noted  that  for  every  lOO  European  immigrants  admitted 
to  the  United  States  during  the  period  32  departed  from  the  country. 
There  is  a  striking  preponaerance  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans 
in  the  outward  movement,  and  their  relative  lack  of  stability  of  resi- 
dence as  compared  with  the  older  immigrant  classes  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  tiist  of  the  former  38  departed  for  every  100  admitted 
while  among  the  latter  the  proportion  was  only  16  departed  to  100 
admitted. 
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The  foUowing  table  shows  the  sex,  age,  and  length  of  r^dence  in 
the  United  States  of  European  aliens  leaving  the  country  auring  the 
three  years  under  consideration : 

Table  IS. — European  emigrant  aliens  (including  Syrian)  departing  from  the 
United  States,  fiscal  years  1908  to  1910,  inclusive,  hy  class,  sew,  age,  and 
period  of  residence. 


Total 

nom- 

ber. 

Sex. 

A«e. 

ftUB 

Nmnber. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

14 
yean. 

14  to  44 
yean. 

45  yean 
or  oyer. 

Under 

14 
yean. 

14  to 

44 
yean. 

46 

yean 

or 
over. 

Old  tnnnlmtkm.. 
New  ImmlgratlDn.. 

01,002 
644,800 

68,201 
660,606 

83,401 
94,301 

68.6 
86.4 

36.4 
14.6 

6,118 
35,136 

78,871 
664,178 

11,708 
66,682 

6.7 
3.9 

80i6 
87.6 

13.8 
8.6 

Total 

736,688 

608,790 

127,702 

83.7 

17.8 

81,354 

638,040 

67,286 

4.2 

86.6 

9.1 

ContinuooB  resldenoe  in  United  States. 

C3aM. 

Nomber. 

Percent 

Un- 
known 

Not 
9¥er6 
yean. 

6tol0 
yean. 

10  to 

16 
yean. 

16  to 

30 
yean. 

Oyer 

30 
yean. 

Un- 
known 

^ 

4 

Not 
over 

6 
^ean. 

6to 

10 

yean. 

10  to 

16 
yean. 

16  to 

20 
yean. 

Over 

30 
yean. 

Oldimminatkm.. 
New  lmni%ntioa. 

7,136 
6,045  I 

65,416 
186,844 

13,845 
91,181 

3,231 
7,320 

1,806 
8,622 

1,771 
1,684 

7.8 
.9 

71.3 
83.0 

14.6 
14.1 

2.4 
1.1 

2.0 
.6 

1.0 
.3 

Total 

13,070  ( 

K)0,760  1 

104,636 

9,461 

6,427 

8,366 

1.8 

81.6 

14.2 

1.8 

.7 

.5 

While  the  above  tables  cover  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time 
and  include  at  least  one  year  when  the  outward  movement  was  abnor- 
mally larffe,  they  nevertheless  seem  to  indicate,  on  the  whole,  about 
the  normal  stetus  of  the  inward  and  outward  movement  of  Europeans 
in  recent  years.  This  belief  is  substantiated  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies' records  of  west  and  east  bound  steerage  passengers  between 
European  and  United  Stetes  porte  since  1898,  wnich  data  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  19. — Movement  of  third-class  passengers  between  the  United  States  and 
European  ports,  calendar  years  1899  to  1910  inclusive. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Passenger  Association.] 


Britisll 

North  continental 
MedlteRBnean... 

Total 


Nmnber  of 


Leaving 
for 

United 
States 
ports. 


2,604,972 
4,166,732 
2,044,650 


8,805^364 


Arriving 
from 

United 
States 
ports. 


Number 

arriving 

for  every 

100  leaving. 


1,012,730 
1,160,237 
1,122,606 


28 
65 


3,204,681 


87 
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These  figures  are  not  entirely  comparable  with  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  statistics  previously  shown,  because  the  latter  include 
only  immigrant  and  emigrant  aliens,  while  the  steamship  association 
date  are  based  on  all  steerage  passengers.  Moreover  the  bureau 
figures  include  all  immigrants  regardless  of  the  class  of  transporta- 
tion. However,  the  fact  that  nearly  all  immigrants  travel  in  the 
steerage,  and  that  relatively  few  besides  immigrants  do  so,  makes  it 
entirely  safe  to  employ  the  figures  last  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
approximating  the  extent  of  the  inward  and  outward  movement 
under  discussion. 

Bv  comparing  the  bureau  and  steamship  data  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  latter,  covering  a  longer  period  of  time,  show  the  largest  relative 
outward  movement,  and  indicate  that  the  tendency  of  European 
immigrants  to  leave  the  United  States  in  large  numbers  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  last  three  years.  These  data  are  further  substantiated  by 
official  Italian  statistics,  which  show  that  from  January  1,  1899,  to 
December  31, 1907,  inclusive,  1,724,952  Italians  departed  in  the  steer- 
age from  ports  of  that  country  for  United  States  ports,  while  during 
the  same  period  798,435  returned  in  the  steerage  from  the  United 
States. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  the  immigrants  who  return  to  Europe 
do  not  come  again  to  the  United  States  can  not  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. This,  however,  can  undoubtedly  be  approximated  wim  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  by  a  consideration  of  the  proportion  of  arriving 
immigrants  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  previously.  During 
the  fiscal  years  1899  to  1906,  inclusive,  11.9  per  cent  of  all  European 
immigrants  admitted  at  United  States  ports  had  been  in  this  country 
before.  As  previously  shown,  the  outward  movement  of  European 
aliens  in  recent  years  has  been  approximately  one-third  as  great  as 
the  number  of  European  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Comparing  this  with  the  fact  that  only  about  12  per  cent  of  all 
European  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States  nave  been  here 

f)reviously,  it  seems  clear  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  who 
eave  the  United  States  do  so  permanently. 

The  tables  also  show  that  males  predominate  in  the  outward  move- 
ment, 85.4  per  cent  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  departing  being  of 
that  sex.  The  fact  that  86.6  per  cent  of  all  the  departing  anens  were 
from  14  to  44  years  of  age  indicates  that  those  leaving  the  country 
are  in  the  prime  of  life,  while  81.6  per  cent  have  been  m  the  United 
States  not  over  five  years.  The  cause  of  the  larse  outward  move- 
ment, and  especially  that  part  which  apparently  leaves  the  United 
States  permanently,  can  omy  be  conjectured.  That  it  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  opportunity  for  employment,  except  in  a  period  of  depression, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  tnat  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  European 
laborers  who  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  here. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  movement  is  due  to  various 
causes,  including^  dissatisfaction,  ill  health,  the  desire  to  rejoin  family 
and  friends,  and  the  fulfillment  of  an  ambition  to  possess  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  make  life  at  home  less  of  a  struggle. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  BETUBN   MOVEMENT  IN  EUBOFE. 

In  every  country  of  Europe  to  which  large  numbers  of  former  emi- 
grants return  from  America  the  effects  of  the  return  movement  are 
apparent.    The  repatriates  as  a  rule  return  with  amounts  of  money 
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which  seem  large  in  the  surroundings  from  which  they  emigrated. 
Usually,  also,  their  sojourn  abroad  has  made  them  more  enterprising 
and  ambitious  and  created  in  them  a  desire  for  better  things  than 
those  to  which  they  were  formerly  accustomed.  This  desire  usually 
leads  to  the  adoption  of  a  higher  standard  of  living^  and  improyed 
methods  of  labor  in  agriculture  and  other  pursuits,  in  several  parts 
of  Europe  visited  by  members  of  the  Commission  the  dwelling  of  the 
returned  emi^ants  are  conspicuously  better  than  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  their  economic  status  as  a  whole  is  higher.  In  many  cases 
their  example  is  emulated  by  their  neighbors,  and  in  consequence  the 
tone  of  whole  communities  is  elevated. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  present  movement  of  population  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  IS,  with  few  exceptions,  almost  entirely  attributable  to  eco- 
nomic causes.  Emigration  due  to  political  reasons  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  religious  oppression,  undoubtedly  exists,  but  even  in  coimtries 
where  these  incentives  prevail  the  more  important  cause  is  very 
largely  an  economic  one.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  is  now  an  economic  necessitv.  At  times  in  the  past, 
notably  during  the  famine  years  in  Ireland,  actual  want  forced  a 
choice  between  emigration  and  literal  starvation,  but  the  present 
movement  results  in  the  main  from  a  widespread  desire  for  better 
economic  conditions  rather  than  from  the  necessity  of  escaping  in- 
tolerable ones.  In  other  words,  the  emigrant  of  to-day  comes  to  the 
United  States  not  merely  to  make  a  living,  but  to  make  a  better  living 

t^flTi  iR  ppssihlft  at  home. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  emigrant  of  to-di^  is 
essentially  a  seller  of  labor  seeking  a  more  favorable  market.  To  a 
considerable  extent  this  incentive  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  spirit 
of  unrest  and  adventure  and  a  more  or  less  definite  ambition  for  gen- 
eral social  betterment,  but  primarily  the  movement  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  reward  of  labor  is  much  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe. 

The  desire  to  escape  military  service  is  also  a  primary  cause  of  emi- 
gration from  some  countries,  out  on  the  whole  it  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. It  is  true,  moreover,  that  some  emigrate  to  escape  punish- 
ment for  crime,  or  the  stigma  which  follows  such  punishment,  while 
others  of  the  criminal  class  deliberately  seek  supposedly  more  advan- 
ta^ous  fields  for  criminal  activity.*  The  emigration  of  criminals  of 
this  class  is  a  natural  movement  not  altogether  peculiar  to  European 
countries,  and,  although  vastly  important  because  dangerous,  numer- 
ically it  affects  but  little  the  tide  of  European  emigration  to  the 
United  States. 

In  order  that  the  chief  cause  of  emigration  from  Europe  may  be 
better  understood,  the  Commission  has  ^ven  considerable  attention 
to  economic  conditions  in  the  countries  visited,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  status  of  emigrating  classes  in  this  regard.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  commissioners  personally  to  make  more  than  a  general 
survey  of  this  subject,  but  because  an  understanding  of  the  economic 
situation  in  the  chief  immigrant-furnishing  countries  is  essential  to 
an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  immigration  question,  the  results  of 
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the  Commission's  investigation  have  been  supplemented  by  official 
data  or  well-authenticated  material  from  other  sources. 

The  purely  economic  condition  of  the  waffe-worker  is  g^erally 
very  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  unskilled  laborer  class  from  which  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  drawn.  Skilled 
labor  also  is  poorly  paid  when  compared  with  returns  for  like  service 
in  the  Unitea  States,  but  the  opportunity  for  continual  employment 
in  this  field  is  usually  good  and  the  wages  sufficiently  high  to  lessen 
the  incentive  to  emigration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  emigration 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  may  oe  traced  directly  to  the 
inability  of  the  peasantrv  to  gain  an  adec^^uate  livelihood  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  either  as  laborers  or  proprietors.  Agricultural  labor 
is  paid  extremely  low  wages,  and  employment  is  quite  likely  to  be  sea- 
sonal rather  than  continuous.  In  cases  where  peasant  proprietor- 
ship is  possible,  the  land  holdings  are  usually  so  small,  the  methodd 
of  cultivation  so  primitive,  and  the  taxes  so  high,  that  even  in  pro- 
ductive years  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  hard  one,  while  a  crop  fail- 
ure means  practical  disaster  for  the  small  farmer  and  farm  laborer 
alike.  In  agrarian  Russia,  where  the  people  have  not  learned  to 
emigrate,  a  crop  failure  results  in  a  famine,  while  in  other  sections 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  it  results  in  emigration,  usually  to 
the  United  States.  Periods  of  industrial  depression  as  well  as  crop 
failures  stimulate  emigration,  but  the  effect  of  the  former  is  not  so 
pronounced,  for  the  reason  that  disturbed  financial  and  industrial 
conditions  in  Europe  are  usually  coincidental  with  like  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  such  times  the  emigration  movement  is 
always  relatively  smaller. 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  available  data  relative  to  wages  in  many 
European  countries  makes  a  satisfactory  comparison  with  wages  in 
the  United  States  impossible.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  even  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries  of  western  Europe 
wages  are  below  the  United  States  standard,  while  in  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  the  difference  is  very  great.  The  Commission  found 
this  to  be  true  in  its  investigations  in  parts  of  Italy,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  States.  In  fact,  it  may 
safely  be  stated  that  in  these  countries  the  average  wage  of  men  en- 
gaged in  common  and  agricultural  labor  is  less  than  50  cents  per 
day,  while  in  some  sections  it  is  even  much  lower.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  countries  agricultural  laborers  receive  from  employers  certain 
concessions  in  the  way  of  fuel,  food,  etc.,  but  in  cases  of  this  nature 
which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  the  value  of  the  con- 
cessions was  insufficient  to  materially  affect  the  low  wage  scale. 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  belief  that  peasants  and  artisans  in 
the  European  countries  from  which  the  new  immi^ant  comes  can 
live  so  very  cheaply  that  the  low  wages  have  practically  as  great  a 
purchasing  power  as  the  higher  wages  in  the  United  States,  'flie  low 
cost  of  livmg  among  the  working  people,  especially  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  is  due  to  ^,  low  ^andard  of  living  rather  than  to  the 
cheapness  of  food  and  other  commodities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  meat 
and  other  costly  articles  of  food,  which  are  considered  as  almost  essen- 
tial to  the  everyday  table  of  the  American  workingman,  can  not^be 
afforded  among  laborers  in  like  occupations  in  soutiiem  and  eastern 
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Europe.  The  same  is  true  of  the  American  standard  of  housing, 
clothmg,  and  other  things  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  Uving. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  economic  conditions  surrounding  the 
classes  which  furmsh  so  great  a  part  of  the  emiCTatixm  f£om  southern 
and  eastern  Europe,  the  Ck>mnussion  believes  that  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion for  better  things  than  they  possess  rather  than  a  need  for  actual 
necessities  is  the  chief  motive  behind  the  movement  to  the  United 
States.  Knowledge  of  conditions  in  America,  promul^ted  through 
letters  from  friends  or  by  emigrants  who  have  returned  for  a  visit  to 
their  native  villages,  creates  and  fosters  among  the  people  a  desire  for 
improved  conditions  which,  it  is  believed,  can  oe  attained  only 
thn)u^h  emigration. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Russian  and  Boumanian  Hebrews,  relatively  few  Europeans 
emigrate  at  the  present  time  because  of  political  or  religious  condi- 
tions. It  is  doubtless  true  that  political  discontent  still  influences  the 
emigration  movement  from  Ireland,  but  to^  a  less  degree  than  in 
earlier  years.  The  survival  of  the  Polish  national  spirit  undoubtedly 
is  a  determining  factor  in  the  emigration  from  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria  of  some  of  that  race,  while  dissatisfaction  with  Russian  domi- 
nation is  to  a  degree  responsible  for  Finnish  emigration.  In  all 
probability  some  part  of  the  emigration  from  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
Turkey  in  Asia,  as  well  as  from  the  Balkan  States,  is  also  attrib- 
utable to  political  conditions  in  those  countries.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  small  movement  from  nearly  every  European  country  of  political 
idealists  who  prefer  a  democracy  to  a  monarchial  government,  but 
these,  and  in  lact  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrew  peoples  re- 
ferred to,  whose  emigration  is  in  part  due  to  political  or  religious 
causes,  form  a  very  small  portion  or  the  present  European  emigration 
to  the  United  States. 

Contributory  or  immediate  causes  of  emigration  were  ffiven  due 
consideration  by  the  Commission.  Chief  of  these  is  clearfy  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  relatives  or  friends  who  have  previously  emi- 
grated. Through  the  medium  of  letters  from  those  already  in  the 
United  States  and  the  visits  of  former  emigrants,  the  emigrating 
classes  of  Europe  are  kept  constantly  if  not  always  reliably  informed 
as  to  labor  conditions  here,  and  these  agencies  are  by  far  the  most 
potent  promoters  of  the  present  movement  of  population. 

The  Commission  found  ample  evidence  of  this  lact  in  every  country 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  Of  the  two  agencies  mentioned, 
however,  letters  are  by  far  the  more  important.  In  fact,  it  is  en- 
tirely safe  to  assert  that  letters  to  friends  at  home  from  persons  who 
have  emigrated  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  remarkable  movement  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  There  is 
hardly  a  village  or  community  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  that  has 
not  contributed  a  portion  of  its  population  to  swell  the  tiae  of  emi- 

S ration  to  the  Umted  States,  and  the  same  is  true  of  large  areas  of 
ustria,  Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Balkan  States.  There  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  emigrants  £rom  these  countries  to  retain  an 
interest  in  the  homeland,  and  in  consequence  a  great  amount  of  cor- 
respondencepasses  back  and  forth.  It  was  frequently  stated  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  that  letters  from  persons  who  have  emigrated 
to  America  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  most  of  the  emi- 
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grants'  friends  and  neighbors  were  acquainted  with  the  contents.  In 
periods  of  industrial  activity,  as  a  rule,  the  letters  so  circulated  con- 
tain optimistic  references  to  wages  and  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  United  States,  and  when  comparison  in  this  regara  is  made 
with  conditions  at  home  it  is  inevitable  that  whole  communities 
should  be  inoculated  with  a  desire  to  emigrate.  The  reverse  is  true 
during  seasons  of  industrial  depression  in  the  United  States.  At  such 
times  intending  emigrants  are  quickly  informed  by  their  friends  in 
the  United  States  rdati^e  to  conditions  of  employment  and  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  tide  of  emigration  is  the  immediate  result. 

Emigrants  who  have  returned  for  a  visit  to  their  native  land  are 
also  great  promoters  of  emigration.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
southern  and  eastern  European  emigrants,  who  as  a  class  make  more 
or  less  frequent  visits  to  their  old  homes.  Among  the  returning  emi- 
^ants  are  always  some  who  have  failed  to  achieve  success  in  Amer- 
ica, and  some  who  through  changed  conditions  of  life  and  employment 
return  in  broken  health.  It  is  but  natural  that  these  should  have  a 
slightly  deterrent  effect  on  anigration,  but,  on  the  whole,  this  is 
relatively  xmimportant,  for  the  returning  emigrant^  as  a  rule,  is  one 
who  has  succeeded.  In  times  of  industrial  inactivity  in  the  United 
States  the  large  number  of  emigrants  who  return  to  their  native  lands 
of  course  serve  as  a  temporary  check  to  emigration,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  long  run  such  returning  emigrants  actually  promote 
rather  than  retard  the  movement  to  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  the  advice  of  friends  as  an  immediate  cause  of 
emigration  from  Europe  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
European  hnmigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States  are,  according 
to  their  own  statements,  going  to  join  relatives  or  friends.  The 
United  States  immigration  law  provides  that  information  upon  this 
point  be  secured  relative  to  every  alien  coming  to  the  United  States 
by  water,®  and  the  record  shows  tnat  in  the  fiscal  years  1908  and  1909, 
94.7  per  cent  of  all  European  and  Syrian  immigrants  admitted  were 
destined  to  rdatives  or  friends.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  per- 
centage was  higher  in  the  new  immigration  than  in  the  old,  being  97 
per  cent  in  the  former  and  89.4  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

The  foregoing  not  only  indicates  a  very  general  relationship  between 
admitted  immigrants  and  those  who  follow,  but  it  suggests  forcibly 
that  emigration  from  Europe  proceeds  according  to  weU-defined  indi- 
vidual  plans  rather  than  in  a  haphazard  way. 

Actual  contracts  involving  promises  of  employment  between  em- 
ployers in  the  United  States  and  laborers  in  Europe  are  not  respon- 
sible for  any  very  considerable  part  of  the  present  emigration  move- 
ment. It  will  be  imderstood,  however,  that  this  statement  refers  only 
to  cases  where  actual  bona  fide  contracts  between  employers  and  la- 
borers exist  rather  than  to  so-called  contract  labor  cases  as  defined  in 
the  sweeping  terms  of  the  United  States  immigration  law,  which  clas- 
sifies as  such  all  persons — 

who  have  been  Induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or 
promises  of  employment  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or 
printed,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled 
or  unskilled;    *    *    *. 

Under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  above  quoted,  it  would 
seem  that  in  order  to  escape  being  classified  as  contract  laborers  im- 
migrants coming  to  the  United  states  must  be  entirely  without  as- 

«  See  Vol.  II,  p.  735. 
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soranoe  that  emplo^ent  will  be  available  here.  Indeed,  it  is  certain 
that  European  immigrants,  and  particularly  those  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  are,  under  a  literal  construction  of  the  law,  for  the 
most  part  contract  laborers,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  many  emigrants 
embark  for  the  United  States  without  a  pretty  definite  kiiowleage  of 
where  they  will  go  and  what  they  will  do  if  admitted. 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Commission  believes 
that  contract  labor  in  its  more  serious  form  does  not  exist.  Un- 
doubtedly many  immigrants  come  to  the  United  States  from  south- 
em  and  eastern  Europe  as  the  result  of  definite  if  not  open  agree- 
ments with  employers  of  labor  here,  but,  as  previously  stated,  actual 
and  direct  contract  labor  agreements  can  not  be  considered  as  the 
direct  or  immediate  cause  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
European  emigration  movement  to  the  United  States.  As  before 
statea  emigrants  as  a  rule  are  practically  assured  that  employment 
awaits  them  in  America  before  they  leave  their  homes  for  ports  of 
embarkation,  and  doubtless  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  know  just 
where  and  what  the  employment  will  be.  This  is  another  result  of 
letters  from  former  emigrants  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  it  may 
be  said  that  immigrants,  or  at  least  newly  arrived  immigrants,  are 
substantially  the  agencies  which  keep  the  American  labor  market 
supplied  with  unskilled  laborers  from  Europe.  S<Hne  of  them  operate 
consciously  and  on  a  large  scale,  but  as  a  rule  each  immigrant  smiply 
informs  his  nearest  friends  that  employment  can  be  had  and  advises 
them  to  come.  It  is  these  peirsonal  appeals  which,  more  than  all  other 
agencies,  promote  and  regulate  the  tide  of  European  emigration  to 
America. 

Moreover,  the  immigrant  in  the  United  States  in  a  large  measure 
assists^  as  well  as  advises,  his  friends  in  the  Old  World  to  emigrate. 
It  is  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible,  for  the  southern  and  east- 
em  European  to  save  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  purchase  a 
steerage  ticket  to  the  United  States.  No  matter  how  strong  the  de- 
sire to  emigrate  may  be  its  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary laborer,  dependent  upon  his  own  resources,  can  be  realized  only 
after  a  long  struggle.  To  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  however, 
tlie  price  of  steerage  transportation  to  or  from  Europe  is  relatively 
a  small  matter,  and  by  giving  or  advancing  the  necessary  money  they 
make  possible  the  emigration  of  many,  ft  is  impossible  to  estimate 
witib  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  proportion  ox  the  large  amount 
of  monej  aXaUy  sent  abrSd  by  inSni^ts  is  sent  for  tS  purpoee 
of  assistm^  relatives  or  friends  to  emigrate,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
aggregate  is  large.  The  immediate  families  of  immigrants  are  the 
largest  beneficiaries  in  this  regard,  but  the  assistance  referred  to  is 
extended  to  many  others. 

Next  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  friends  and  relatives  who  have 
already  emigrated,  the  propaganda  conducted  by  steamship  ticket 
agents  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  immeoiate  cause  of  emi- 
gration from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  This  propaganda  flour- 
ishes in  every  emigrant-furnishing  country  of  Europe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  promotion  of  emigration  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  many  such  countries  as  well  as  by  the  United  States  immi- 
gration law.* 

^  See  YoL  II,  p.  784. 
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It  is,  of  course,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  secure  a  really  effective 
enforcement  of  this  provision  of  the  United  States  law,  but  undoubt- 
edly it  does  supplement  the  emigration  laws  of  various  European 
countries  in  compelling  steamship  ticket  agents  to  solicit  emigration 
in  a  secret  manner  rather  than  openly. 

It  does  not  appear  that  steamship  companies  as  a  rule  openly  or 
directly  violate  the  United  States  law,  but  through  local  agents  and 
subagents  of  such  companies  it  is  violated  persistently  ana  continu- 
ously. Selling  steerage  tickets  to  America  is  the  sole  or  chief  occu- 
pation of  large  numbers  of  persons  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
and  from  the  observations  of  the  Commission  it  is  clear  that  these 
local  agents  as  a  rule  solicit  business  by  every  possible  means  and 
consequently  encouraffe  emigration. 

No  data  are  available  to  show  even  approximately  the  total  number 
of  such  agents  and  subagents  engaged  m  the  steerage  ticket  business. 
One  authority  stated  to  the  Commission  that  two  of  the  leading 
steamship  lines  had  five  or  six  thousand  ticket  agents  in  Galicia 
alone,  and  that  there  was  "  a  great  hunt  for  emigrants  "  there.  The 
total  number  of  such  agents  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  for  the  steerage 
business  is  vastly  important  to  all  the  lines  operating  passenger  ships, 
and  all  compete  for  a  share  of  it.  The  great  majority  of  emigrants 
from  southern  and  eastern  European  countries  sail  under  foreign 
flags,  Italian  emigrants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  sail  imder  the 
flag  of  Italy,  being  the  only  conspicuous  exception.  Many  Greek, 
Bussian,  and  Austrian  emigrants  sail  o^  ships  of  those  nations,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  emigrant  business  originating  in  eastern  and  southern 
European  countries,  excepting  Italy,  is  handled  by  the  British,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  French,  and  Belgian  lines.  There  is  at  present  an  agree- 
ment amoujg  the  larger  steamship  companies  which  in  a  measure  regu- 
lates the  distribution  of  this  traffic  and  prevents  unrestricted  coinpe- 
tition  between  the  lines,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  vigorous  and  wide- 
spread hunt  for  steera^  passengers  which  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  chief  emigrant- furnishing  countries. 

The  Commission's  inquiry  and  information  from  other  sources 
indicate  that  the  attempted  promotion  of  emi^ation  by  steamship 
ticket  agents  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Greece,  and  Russia  than  in  other  countries.  The  Eussian  law,  as 
elsewhere  stated,  does  not  recognize  the  riffht  of  the  people  to  emi- 
grate permanently,  and  while  tne  large  and  continued  movement  of 
i)opulation  from  the  Empire  to  over-seas  countries  is  proof  that  the 
aw  is  to  a  large  degree  inoperative,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  restrict 
somewhat  the  activities  of  steamship  agents.  Moreover,  there  were 
at  the  time  of  the  Commission's  visit  two  Russian  steamship  lines 
carrying  emigrants  directly  from  Libau  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Grovemment's  interest  in  the  success  of  these  lines  resulted  in  a  rather 
strict  surveillance  of  the  agents  of  foreign  companies  doing  business 
in  the  Empire.  Because  of  this,  much  of  the  work  of  agents  of  foreign 
lines  was  carried  on  surreptitiously ;  in  fact,  they  were  commonly  de- 
scribed to  the  Commission  as  "secret  agents.^'  Emigration  from 
Russia  is,  or  at  least  is  made  to  appear  to  be,  a  difficult  matter,  and 
the  work  of  the  secret  agents  consists  not  only  of  selling  steamship 
transportation,  but  also  in  procuring  passports,  and  in  smuggling 
across  the  frontier  emigrants  who  for  military  or  other  reasons  can 
not  procure  passports,  or  who  because  of  their  excessive  cost  elect  to 
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leave  Bussia  without  them.  This  was  frequently  stated  to  the  Com- 
mission. A  Bussian  official  at  St.  Petersburg  complained  to  the  Com- 
mission that  Jewish  secret  agents  of  British  lines  had  been  employed 
in  Bussia  to  induce  Christians,  instead  of  Jews,  to  emirate.  It  was 
learned  that  some  letters  had  been  received  by  prospective  emigrants 
containing  more  information  than  the  dates  of  sailing,  terms,  etc.  (as 
allowed  by  section  7  of  the  United  States  immigration  act  •) ,  and  also 
that  on  market  days  in  some  places  steamship  agents  would  mingle 
with  the  people  and  endeavor  to  incite  them  to  emigrate.^ 

The  Hungarian  law  strictly  forbids  the  promotion  of  emigration 
and  the  Government  has  prosecuted  violations  so  vigorously  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Commission's  visit  the  emigration  authorities  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  practice  had  been  checked.  It  was  statea  to  the 
Commission  that  foreign  steamship  lines  had  constantly^  acted  in 
contravention  of  the  Hungarian  regulations  by  employing  secret 
agents  to  solicit  business,  or  through  agents  writing  ^r^nal  letters 
t^ prospective  emigrants,  advising  thenThow  to  leave  Wgaiy  with- 
out  the  consent  of  the  Government.  Letters  of  this  nature  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission.  Some  of  them  are  accompanied  by  crudely 
drawn  maps  indicating  the  location  of  all  the  Hungarian  control 
stations  on  the  Austrian  border,  and  the  routes  of  travel  by  which 
such  stations  can  be  avoided.  The  Commission  was  shown  the  records 
in  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  secret  agents  of  foreign  steamship 
companies  had  been  convicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned  for  violating 
the  Hungarian  law  by  soliciting  emigration.  It  was  reported  to 
the  Commission  that  in  one  year  at  Kassa,  a  Hungarian  city  on  the 
Austrian  border,  eight  secret  agents  of  the  German  lines  were  pun- 
ished for  violations  of  the  emigration  law. 

In  Austria,  at  the  time  of  the  Commission's  visit,  there  was  com- 
paratively littie  agitation  relative  to  emigration.  Attempts  had 
been  made  to  enact  an  emigration  law  similar  to  that  of  Hungary, 
but  these  were  not  successful.  The  solicitation  of  emigration  is  for- 
bidden by  law,  but  it  appeared  that  steamship^  ticket  agents  were 
not  subjected  to  strict  regulation,  as  they  are  in  Hungary.  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  others  interested  in  the  emigration  situation 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  solicitations  of  agents  had  little  effect 
on  the  emigration  movement,  which  was  influenced  almost  entirely 
by  economic  conditions.  It  was  not  denied,  however,  that  steam- 
snip  agents  do  solicit  emigration. 

The  Italian  law  strictly  forbids  the  solicitation  of  emigration  by 
steamship  agents,  and  complaints  relative  to  violation  of  the  law 
were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  some  countries  visited.  Never- 
theless there  are  many  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
steerage  tickets  in  that  country,  and  the  Commission  was  informed 
that  considerable  soliciting  is  done. 

The  Commission  found  that  steamship  agents  were  very  active  in 
Greece  and  that  the  highly  colored  posters  and  other  advertising 
matter  of  the^  steamship  coinpanies  were  to  be  found  everywhere. 
According  to  its  population  Greece  furnishes  more  emigrants  tx>  the 
United  States  than  any  other  country,  and  the  spirit  of  emigration  is 

•  See  Vol.  II,  p.  734. 

^  Unpublished  reports  of  agents  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
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so  intense  among  the  people  that  solicitation  by  steamship  companies 
probably  plays  relatively  a  small  part  even  as  a  contributory  cause  of 
the  movement. 

ASSISTED   IMMIGRATION. 

Emigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  through  public  as- 
sistance is  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance,  it  is  prob- 
able and  easily  conceivable  that  local  authonties  sometimes  assist 
in  the  emigration  of  public  charges  and  crimiBals,  but  such  instances 
are  beUeved  to  be  rare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  European  nations  look 
with  r^ret  on  the  emigration  of  their  young  and  able-bodied  men 
and  women,  and  the  comity  of  nations  would  prevent  the  deportation 
of  criminals  and  paupers  to  a  country  whose  laws  denied  admission 
to  such  classes,  however  desirable  their  emigration  might  be.  Besides, 
the  assisted  emigration  to  the  United  States  of  the  aged  or  physically 
or  mentally  defective  would  be  sure  to  result  in  failure  because  of  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  United  States  immigration  law.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  unrestricted  immigration  large 
numbers  of  paupers  and  other  undesirables  were  assisted  to  emigrate, 
or  were  practicallv  deported,  from  the  British  Isles  and  other  coun- 
tries to  tne  United  States.  Even  at  the  present  time,  as  shown  in  the 
Commission's  report  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Canada,^  there 
i^  a  large  assisted  emigration  from  England  to  Canada  and  other 
British  colonies,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  movement 
of  this  nature  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand  various  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
make  systematic  efforts  in  Europe  to  induce  immigration.  The  Cana- 
dian government  maintains  agencies  in  all  the  countries  of  northern 
and  western  Europe  where  the  sohcitation  of  emigration  is  permitted, 
and  pays  a  bonus  to  thousands  of  booking  agents  for  directing  emi- 
grants to  the  Dominion.*  Canada,  however,  expends  no  money  in 
me  transportation  of  emigrants.  Several  South  American  countries, 
including  Brazil  and  Argentine  Republic,  also  systematically  solicit 
immigration  in  Europe. 

Several  American  states  have  attempted  to  attract  immigrants  by 
the  distribution  in  Europe  of  literature  advertising  the  attractions 
of  such  States.  A  few  States  have  sent  commissioners  to  various 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  immigration,  but  although  some 
measure  of  success  has  attended  such  efforts  the  propaganda  has  had 
Uttle  effect  on  the  immigration  movement  as  a  whole. 

EMIGRATION   OF  CRIMINALS. 

That  former  convicts  and  professional  criminals  from  all  countries 
come  to  the  United  States  practically  at  will  can  not  and  need  not  be 
denied,  although  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  popular  beUef  the 
number  is  greatly  exaggerated.  This  class  emigrates  and  is  admitted 
to  this  country,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  blame  can 
not  equitably  fee  placed  elsewhere  than  on  the  United  States.  The 
Comimssion  is  convinced  that  no  European  government  encourages 
the  emigration  of  its  criminals  to  this  country.  Some,  it  is  true, 
take  no  measures  to  prevent  such  emigration,  especially  after  criminals 

a  The  Immigration  Situation  in  Other  Countries.    Reports  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  vol.  40.    (Senate  Doc.  No.  761,  6Ist  Cong.,  3a  sees.) 
b  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  607  and  608. 
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have  paid  the  legal  penalties  demanded,  but  others,  and  particularly 
Italy,  seek  to  restrain  the  departure  or  former  convicts  m  conmion 
with  other  classes  debarred  by  the  United  States  imn^gration  law. 
The  accompUshment  of  this  purpose  on  the  part  of  Italy  is  attempted 
by  specific  regulations  forbiddmg  the  issuance  of  passports  to  in- 
tended immigrants  who  have  b^n  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other 
crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude  within  the  meaning 
of  the  United  States  law.  Under  the  ItaUan  system  local  officials 
furnish  the  record  upon  which  is  determined  the  intending  emi^ant's 
right  to  receive  a  passport,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  some  officials  at 
times  violate  the  mjunctions  of  the  Government  in  this  regard,  but 
as  a  whole  the  Conoimission  believes  the  effort  is  honestlv  made  and 
in  the  main  successfully  accomplished.  The  weakness  ana  inefficiency 
of  the  system,  however,  lie  in  the  fact  that  passports  are  not  de- 
manded by  the  United  States  as  a  requisite  of  acunission,  and  although 
subjects  of  Italy  may  not  leave  Italian  ports  without  them,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  prevent  those  unprovided  from  leaving  the  coun- 
try overland  without  passports  or  with  passports  to  other  coimtries 
and  then  embarking  for  the  United  States  from  foreign  ports.  Thus 
it  is  readily  seen  that  the  precaution  of  Italy,  however  effective,  is 
practically  worthless  without  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

EXAMINATION   OF  EMIGRANTS   ABROAD. 

The  practice  of  examining  into  the  physical  condition  of  emigrants 
at  the  time  of  embarkation  is  one  of  long  standing  at  some  European 
ports.  In  the  earUer  days,  and  in  fact  until  quite  recently,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  inspection  was  merely  to  protect  the  health  or  steerage 
passengers  durmg  the  ocean  voyage.  The  Belgian  law  of  1843  pro- 
vided mat  in  case  the  presence  of  infectious  disease  among  passengers 
was  suspected  there  should  be  an  examination  by  a  naval  sureeon  in 
order  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  afflicted  persons.  The  British 
steerage  law  of  1848,  the  enactment  of  which  followed  the  experi- 
ences of  1847^  when  thousands  of  emigrants  driven  from  Ireland  by 
the  famine  died  of  ship  fever,  provided  that  passengers  should  be 
examined  by  a  phvsician  and  those  whose  condition  was  likely  to 
endanger  the  healtn  of  other  passengers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
proceM.  Similar  laws  or  regulations  became  general  among  the 
maritime  nations  and  are  still  m  effect. 

The  situation  is  also  affected  somewhat  by  provisions  of  the  United 
States  quarantine  law,  which  requires  American  consular  officers 
to  satis^  themselves  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  ships  and  passengers 
sailing  for  United  States  ports.  The  laws  above  referred  to  are 
intended  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  persons  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases of  a  quarantinable  nature,  and  the  only  real  and  effective  pro- 
tection this  country  has  against  the  coming  of  the  otherwise  physically 
or  mentally  defective  is  the  United  States  immigration  law  which, 
through  rejections  and  penalties  at  United  States  ports,  has  made 
the  transportation  of  diseased  emigrants  unprofitable  to  the  steam- 
ship companies.  This  law  is  responsible  for  the  elaborate  system  of 
emigrant  inspection  which  prevails  at  ports  of  embarkation  and  else- 
where in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
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A  systematic  medical  inspection  of  immigrants  at  United  States 
ports  was  first  established  under  the  immigration  act  of  March  3, 
1891.*  Under  that  law  steamship  companies  were  required  to  return 
free  of  charge  excluded  aliens,  and  the  number  of  rejections  soon 
compelled  the  companies  to  exercise  some  degree  of  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  steerage  passengers  at  foreign  ports  of  embarkation.  The 
necessity  of  a  careful  inspection  abroad  was  increased  when  in  1897 
trachoma  was  classed  as  a  "  dangerous  contagious  "  disease,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  United  States  immigration  law,  and  again  when  the 
immigration  law  of  1903  imposed  a  fine  of  $100  upon  steamship  com- 

i)anies  for  bringing  to  a  United  States  port  an  alien  afflicted  with  a 
oathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  when  the  presence  of 
such  disease  might  have  been  detected  hj  a  competent  medical  ex- 
amination at  the  foreign  port  of  embarkation. 

The  immigration  law  of  1907,*  at  present  in  force,  increased  the 
causes  for  which  a  fine  of  $100  may  be  imposed  on  steamship  com- 
panies to  include  the  bringing  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  per- 
sons afflicted  with  tuberculosis  whose  condition  might  have  been  de- 
tected at  the  foreign  port  of  embarkation.^ 

The  effect  of  the  various  laws  in  debarring  undesirable  immigrants 
since  1892  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  hj  years 
the  number  rejected  at  all  United  States  ports,  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  admitted  in  such  years  : 


Table  20. — Immigrimts  admitted  and  aliens  debarred  at  United  States  ports, 

fiscal  years  1892  to  1910. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissloner-Oeneral  of  Immigration.] 


Year. 


1802 

1803 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1806 

1800 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1008 

lOQO 

1010 

Total 


Immigrants 
admitted. 


1, 

1; 


1, 


670,663 
430,730 
285,631 
258,536 
343,267 
2S!P,832 
220,200 
311,715 
448,572 
487,018 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 
026,490 
100,735 
285,340 
782,870 
751,786 
041,570 


11,022,681 


Aliens 
debarred, 


2,164 

1,053 

1,380 

2,410 

2,700 

1,617 

3,030 

3,708 

4,246 

3,516 

4,074 

8,760 

7,004 

11,870 

12,432 

13,064 

10,002 

10,411 

24,270 


130,721 


RaUo. 


lto268 
1  to  418 

itoaoo 

1  to  107 
1  to  123 
1  to  143 
Ito  76 
Ito  82 
Ito  106 
Ito  130 
Ito  130 
Ito  06 
Ito  102 
Ito  86 
Ito 
Ito 
Ito 
Ito 
Ito 


80 
08 
72 
72 
48 


Ito  01 


How  to  prevent  the  embarkation  at  foreign  ports  of  emigrants  who 
under  the  immigration  law  can  not  be  admitted  at  United  States  ports 
is  a  serious  problem,  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  emigrant  is  the  chief 
consideration.  In  a  purely  practical  sense,  except  fer  tlie  danger  of 
contagion  on  shipboard  the  United  Stales  is  not  seriously  affected  by 
the  arrival  of  diseased  persons  at  ports  of  entry,  because  the  law 
does  not  permit  them  to  enter  the  country. 

«  See  Vol.  II,  p.  571. 

*  Immigration  act  of  February  20,  1907.    See  Vol.  II,  pp.  731-744. 

«  See  YoL  II,  p.  794. 
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From  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  however,  it  is  obviously  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  emigrants  of  the  classes  debarred  by  law 
m>m  entering  the  United  States  be  not  allowed  to  embark  at  foreign 
ports.  This  is  accomplished  in  a  large  measure  under  the  present 
systeon  of  inspection  a  oroad,  for  in  orainary  years  at  least  four  in- 
tending emigrants  are  turned  back  by  the  steamship  companies  be- 
fore leaving  a  European  port  to  one  debarred  at  United  States  ports 
of  arrival. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  the  Commission  made 
careful  investigation  of  examination  ^stems  prevailing  at  the  ports 
of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Cherbourg,  Christiania,  Copen- 
hagen, Fiume,  Genoa.  Griasgow,  Hamburg,  Havre,  Libau,  Liverpool, 
Londonderry,  Marseille,  Messina,  Naples,  Palermo,  Patras,  Piraeus, 
Queenstown,  Rotterdam,  and  Southampton,  from  which  ports  prac- 
tically all  emiCTants  for  the  United  States  embark. 

There  is  little  uniformity  in  the  systems  of  examination  in  force 
at  these  ports.  At  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Messina,  under  authority 
of  the  United  States  quarantine  law  and  by  agreement  with  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  steamship  companies,  the  medical  ex- 
amination of  steerage  passengers  is  made  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  who  exercise 
practically  absolute  control  in  this  regard.  These  officers  examine  for 
defects  contemplated  by  the  United  States  immigration  law  every 
intended  emigrant  holding  a  steerage  ticket  and  advise  the  rejection 
of  those  whose  physical  condition  would  make  their  admission  to  the 
United  States  improbable.  While  acting  unofficially,  these  officers 
have  the  support  of  both  government  and  steamship  officials,  and 
their  suggestions  relative  to  rejection  are  always  complied  with. 

The  other  extreme,  so  far  as  United  States  control  is  concerned, 
exists  at  Antwerp,  where  the  Belgian  Government  is  unwilling  to 
yield  even  partial  control  of  the  situation,  this  attitude  being  due  in 
part  to  a  former  disagreement  incidental  to  the  administration  of  the 
IJnited  States  auarantine  law  at  that  port.  At  Antwerp  not  even 
American  consular  officers  are  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  examina- 
tion of  emigrants.  Between  these  extremes  there  exists  a  variety  of 
^rstems,  m  which,  for  the  most  part,  American  consular  officials  per- 
rorm  more  or  less  important  lunctions,  as  outlined  in  the  United 
States  quarantine  law  previously;  referred  to.  As  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  examinations  at  the  various  European  porta 
in  preventing  the  embarkation  of  diseased  or  otherwise  undesirable 
emigrants,  the  Commission,  as  will  appear  later^  has  made  a  com- 
parative study  showing  rejections,  by  cause,  at  United  States  ports  of 
emigrants  from  different  ports  oi  Europe. 

llie  examination  of  intending  emigrants,  however,  is  not  confined 
entirely  to  ports  of  embarkation,  but  in  several  instances  is  required 
when  application  for  a  steamship  ticket  is  made  or  before  ihe  emi- 
grant has  proceeded  to  a  port  of  embarkation.  The  most  conspicuous 
existence  of  such  preliminary  examinations  is  the  control-station 
system  which  the  German  Government  compels  the  steamship  com- 
panies to  maintain  on  the  German-Russian  and  German- Austrian 
frontiers.  There  are  thirteen  of  these  stations  on  the  frontier  and 
one  near  Berlin.  Germany,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  requires 
that  all  emigrants  from  eastern  Europe  intending  to  cross  German 
territory  to  ports  of  embarkation  be  examined  at  such  stations,  and 
those  who  do  not  comply  with  the  German  law  governing  the  emigrant 
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traffic  through  the  Empire  or  who  obviously  would  be  debarred  at 
United  States  ports  are  rejected.  During  the  year  ending  June  30* 
1907,  out  of  455,916  intended  emigrants  inspected  11,814  were  tumea 
back  at  these  stations. 

In  some  countries  an  effort  is  made  to  prevent  intending  emigrants 
from  leaving  home  unless  it  is  evident  that  they  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  examinations  at  control  stations  and  ports  of  embarka- 
tion, or  of  the  United  States  immigration  law.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Hungary,  where  at  several  points  there  is  local  supervision  of 
the  departure  of  emigrants  for  seaports.  While  this  supervision  is 
due  largely  to  Hungary's  purpose  of  controlling  emigration,  par- 
ticularly where  emigrants  are  liable  to  military  service,  the  system 
prevents  many  from  leaving  home  who  would  be  rejected  at  ports  of 
embarkation  on  account  of  disease. 

Medical  examinations,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  admissibility 
of  emigrants  under  the  United  States  law,  are  not  uncommon  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  steamship  tickets.  The  most  conspicuous 
example  of  examinations  of  this  nature  was  found  in  Greece,  and  this 
resulted  from  a  most  forcible  illustration  of  the  rigidity  of  the  United 
States  law.  In  1906  the  Austro- Americano  Company,  which  was  then 
new  in  the  emigrant-carrying  business,  had  over  300  emigrants  refused 
admission  to  the  United  States  and  returned  on  a  single  voyage.  On 
arrival  at  Trieste  these  returned  emigrants  mobbed  the  steamship 
company's  office,  and  the  experience  resulted  in  the  establishment  by 
the  Austro- Americano  Company  of  a  systematic  scheme  of  examining 
intended  emigrants  in  Greece.  Agents  of  the  company  in  that  country 
sent  their  head  physician  to  study  the  medical  examination  of  immi- 
grants at  United  States  ports,  and  physicians  were  provided  for  the 
40  subagencies  of  the  company  in  diflferent  parts  of  Greece.  Under 
the  system  in  force  in  Greece,  before  any  document  is  given  to  an 
intended  emigrant  he  is  examined  by  the  physician  attached  to  the  sub- 
agency.  If  that  physician  accepts  him  ne  receives  a  medical  certifi- 
cate, makes  a  deposit  toward  the  price  of  his  ticket,  and  space  is  re- 
served for  him  on  a  steamer.  When  he  goes  to  the  port  of  embarkation 
the  emigrant  is  examined  by  the  company's  head  physician  and,  if 
accepted,  is  permitted  to  complete  his  purchase  of  a  ticket. 

In  Italy  it  is  the  policy  or  the  Government  to  examine  the  records 
of  intended  emigrants  at  the  time  application  is  made  for  a  passport', 
and  unless  the  applicant  can  comply  with  the  Italian  and  United 
States  laws  the  passport  is  refused.  But  this  refers  particularly  to 
the  cases  of  criminals  and  convicts  rather  than  to  the  physically 
defective,  and  usually  Italian  emigrants  are  given  their  first  medical 
examination  at  ports  of  embarkation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  a  total  of  13,064  immi- 
grants were  rejected  at  United  States  ports,**  and  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1909,  the  total  number  of  immigrants  from  all 
sources  rejected  was  34,377,®  or  5,304  less  than  were  turned  back  at  the 
European  ports  and  control  stations  above  mentioned  in  a  period  of 
thirteen  months. 

The  large  number  of  rejections  at  United  States  ports  is  not  essen- 
tially an  unfavorable  reflection  on  the  medical  examinations  con- 
ducted in  Europe  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  are  in  the  main  confined 

to  the  physical  condition  of  emigrants,  while  at  the  United  States 
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ports  the  examination  is  much  broader.  But  this  is  not  all,  for^in 
addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  law  relative  to  the 
return  of  rejected  immigrants  to  ports  of  embarkation,  European 
laws,  as  a  rule,  require  tnat  steamship  companies  forward  those  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  or  home  countries,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  ports  at  which  the  rejected  ones 
embarked.  The  Italian  law  relative  to  emigrants  returned  from  for- 
eign ports  imposes  even  greater  burdens  on  the  carriers.  Under  that 
law  the  returned  emigrant  is  entitled  to  damages  from  the  carrier 
if  he  can  prove  that  the  carrier  was  aware  before  his  departure  from 
Italy  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  under  the  law  of  the  country  to 
which  he  emigrated.  A  tribunal  known  as  the  arbitration  commis- 
sion has  been  established  in  each  Province  of  Italy  to  examine  cases 
of  this  nature,  and  the  emigrant  who  has  been  returned  may  make 
a  claim  before  that  commission  without  expense  to  himself.  In  many 
cases,  besides  returning  the  passage  money,  the  carrier  is  compelled 
to  pay  the  returned  emigrant  for  loss  of  wages  incurred  by  reason  of 
his  journey  across  the  sea.  For  these  reasons  the  transportation  of 
emigrants  who  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  is  usually 
unprofitable,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  some  companies  are 
wiping  to  assume  considerable  risk  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their 
steerage  business.  In  the  main,  however,  the  examinations  conducted 
at  the  various  ports  are  good  and  effective,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
physical  condition  of  emigrants,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
transportation  of  the  diseased,  who  are  certain  to  be  rejected  at 
United  States  ports,  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  a  fact  which 
the  Commission  believes  is  not  always  fully  realized  by  students  of  the 
immigration  problem  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject «  a 
detailed  description  is  given  of  the  inspection  of  emigrants  at  each 
port  considered,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  abstract  it  is  necessary 
only  to  note  the  real  and  final  authority  in  determining  rejections  at 
the  different  ports  under  consideration  for  causes  contemplated  bjr 
the  United  States  immigration  law.  In  some  instances  this  is  dim- 
cult  on  account  of  apparently  divided  authority,  but  the  following 
summary,  it  is  believed,  fairly  represents  the  situation  at  each  port : 

Antwerp:  PhyBician  employed  by  steamship  company. 

Bremen:  Physicians  employed  by  American  consul,  but  paid  by  steamship 
companies. 

Cherbourg:  Ship's  doctor. 

Chrlstiania :  Physician  ot  the  board  of  health. 

Copenhagen :  Municipal  physician. 

Flume:  Physician  employed  by  steamship  company,  who  also  acts  for  the 
American  consul. 

Genoa:  Ship's  doctor. 

Glasgow:  Ship's  doctor. 

Hamburg:  Pl^sicians  (including  eye  specialists)  employed  by  steamship 
company. 

Havre:  Physician  (including  an  eye  specialist)  employed  by  steamship  com- 
panies. 

Libau:  Physician  employed  by  steamship  company. 

Liverpool :  Physicians  employed  by  steamship  companies. 

Londonderry:  Ship's  doctor. 

MarseiUe:  Physicians  (including  an  eye  specialist)  employed  by  steamship 
company,  and  the  ship's  doctor. 

Messina:  Acting  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service. 
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Naples:  OflScers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service. 

Palermo:  Acting  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service. 

Patras:  Physicians  employed  by  steamship  companies. 

Piraeus:  Ship's  doctor. 

Queenstown:  Ship's  doctor. 

Rotterdam:  Physicians  (including  eye  specialists)  employed  by  the  steam- 
ship company,  a  physician  employed  by  the  American  consulate  general,  and 
the  ship's  doctor. 

Southampton :  Ship's  doctor. 

Trieste:  Physicians  employed  by  steamship  company,  the  ship's  doctor,  and 
police  officers.    The  American  consul  exercises  unusual  authority. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  steamship  companies  are  in 
the  main  responsible  for  the  medical  examination  of  emigrants  at 
European  ports  of  embarkation,  and  they  are  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  the  system.  A  study  of  the  situation  also  shows  that  the  real  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  situation  at  every  port  is  the  United  States 
immigration  law,  for  without  it  there  would  be  no  examination 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Methods  of  conducting  the  inspection  differ  at  the  various  ports. 
At  some  the  examination,  as  a  rule,  extends  over  several  days,  and 
specialists  are  employed  to  detect  trachoma,  which  disease  is  the  chief 
factor  in  making  a  competent  examination  necessary.  At  others,  and 
particularly  at  some  ports  of  call,  the  inspection  is  conducted  hur- 
riedly and  under  seemingly  unfavorable  circumstances.  In  some 
instances  American  officials  have  absolutely  no  part  in  the  work  and 
exercise  no  authority,  in  others  American  consuls  participate  actively, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Italian  ports  American  medical  officers 
absolutely  control  the  situation. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  records  the  Commission  was  unable  to 
ascertain  for  any  stated  period  the  total  number  of  rejections  made  at 
all  European  ports  included  in  the  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  some  ports 
information  was  not  available  for  all  of  the  steamship  lines  em- 
barking emigrants  there,  and  in  other  cases  the  number  of  persons 
rejectea  was  found,  but  the  cause  of  rejections  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. Consequently  the  material  at  hand  is  incomplete,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  great  sifting  process  that  goes  on  at  control 
stations  and  ports  before  emigrants  are  finally  allowed  to  embark  for 
the  United  States. 

The  table  following  shows  such  information  as  was  available  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  rejections  at  the  ports  indicated  during  the 
thirteen  months  ending  December  31,  1907,  which  was  the  period 
particularly  covered  by  the  Commission's  inquiry. 
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Table  21. — Number  of  intended  emigranU  rejected  at  porta  or  control  MtatUms 

Mpedfiedf  December  i,  1906,  to  December  SI,  1907. 


Port  or  ooatzol  itation. 


Number 
rejeoted. 


AntVBTp 

Bremen: 

Control  stations 
Port 

Clierboars 

Chilstiama 

Copenhagen 

Hume 

Genoaft 

Glasgow 

Hamburg: 

Control  stations 
Port 

Havre 

libau  « 

LiTerpoold 


(«) 

8,110 
3,178 

(•) 

(«) 
4,789 
382 
40 

3,234 

2,604 

340 

654 

038 


Port  or  control  station. 


Londonderry 

MarseUie 

Messina 

Naples 

Palermo 

Patras« 

Pirnus 

Queenstown 

Rotterdam: 

Control  stations 
Port 

Southampton 

Trieste 

Total 


Number 
r^leoted. 


104 

10,224 

2,368 

1,174 

(•J 
124 


(«) 


538 

808 

307 


39,681 


a  No  data. 

ft  Indudes  only  North  Oennan-Lloyd  and  Navlmdone  Generale  Itallana  lines.  Other  lines  carnrlng 
emigrants  from  Genoa  to  United  States  ports  are  the  Hamburg^American,  La  Velooe,  Lloyd  Itallaoo,  Lloyd 
Babaudo,  Spanish,  and  the  White  Star. 

« Indudes  only  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet.  The  Russian  East  Astatic  Line  also  carries  emigrants  from 
Liban. 

*  lodndes  onlv  American  and  Cunard  lines.  Other  lines  carrying  emigrants  from  Liverpool  to  United 
States  ports  are  the  Allan,  Dominion,  and  White  Star. 

« Inchides  only  Austro-Americana  Line.  Other  lines  carrying  emigrants  itom  Patras  to  United  States 
ports  are  the  Prmoe,  Fabre,  and  Hellenic-Transatlantic. 

As  previously  explained,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  number 
of  intended  emigrants  who  are  refused  passage  to  the  United  States 
from  European  ports  during  any  given  period.  From  the  above 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  ports  included  within  the  Commis- 
sion's inquiry  no  data  relative  to  rejections  were  available  for  Ant- 
werp, Cherbourg,  Christiania,  Copenhagen,  Londonderry,  Marseille, 
Piraeus,  and  Southampton,  while  for  Genoa,  Liverpool,  Libau,  and 
Patras  the  record  is  incomplete.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate  in 
the  case  of  Liverpool,  whicn  is  one  of  the  four  great  emigration  ports 
of  Europe.  Moreover,  the  inquiry  did  not  include  the  minor  ports 
of  Barcelona,  Bordeaux,  Boulogne,  Cadiz,  Calais,  Dover,  Gibraltar, 
Hull,  Leghorn,  Plymouth,  and  Stettin,  at  all  of  which  some  emigrants 
embarked  for  the  United  States  during  the  year  1907.  No  data  what- 
ever could  be  secured  relative  to  the  number  of  applicants  who,  on 
account  of  their  physical  condition,  were  refused  transportation  by 
agents  of  the  various  lines  requiring  a  medical  examination  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  tickets.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
number  rejected  in  this  way  is  relatively  small. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  while  the  number  of  rejections, 
39,681,  shown  in  the  preceding  table  in  all  probability  represents  the 
^eater  part  of  all  rejections  at  ports  of  embarkation  and  elsewhere 
m  Europe,  the  number  would  be  considerably  increased  were  complete 
data  available.  Of  course  any  estimate  of  the  total  number  rejected 
would  of  necessity  be  largely  speculative,  but  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  during  the  period  of  the  thirteen  months — December  1,  1906,  to 
December  31,  1907 — covered  by  the  Commission's  inquiry  at  least 
50,000  intended  emigrants  were  refused  transportation  from  Euro- 
pean ports  to  the  United  States  because  of  the  probability  that  they 
would  be  debarred  at  United  States  ports  under  the  provision  of  the 
immigration  law. 
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Of  the  39,681  intended  emi^ants  rejected,  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
ceding table,  the  cause  of  rejection  was  available  in  34,228  cases.  The 
principal  causes  were  as  follows : 

Trachoma 19, 283 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye 9,622 

Favus 1, 872 

All  other  causes i 3, 461 

Total 34. 228 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  practically  all  of  the  rejections  under 
discussion  were  for  some  physical  or  mental  disability.  This  is,  per- 
haps, only  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  inspection  at  prac- 
tically every  port  is  conducted  purely  from  a  medical  standpoint.  In 
much  of  the  data  secured  by  the  Commission  the  causes  of  rejection 
were  not  given  in  ^eat  detail,  the  classification  "  other  causes  "  in- 
cluding a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rejections  at  several  ports. 
So  far  as  shown  by  the  aata,  however,  all  of  the  rejections  under  con- 
sideration were  for  physical  or  mental  causes  except  in  the  following 
instances:  Liverpool.  4  "arrested;"  Trieste,  2  "without  means,"  117 
"  rejected  by  police; "  Queenstown,  1  "  refused  examination." 
^  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  police  inspection  at  Trieste 
is  an  attempt  to  prevent  embarkation  of  persons  likely  to  be  excluded 
from  the  United  States,  and  consequents  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  United  States  against  the  coming  of 
undesirable  classes. 

It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  among  emigrants  rejected  for  "  other 
causes  there  may  be  some  criminals,  prostitutes,  procurers,  paupers, 
contract  laborers,  or  other  classes  specifically  debarred  by  the  United 
States  immigration  law,  but,  if  so,  the  number  is  too  small  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

At  the  German  control  stations  on  the  Russian  and  Austrian  boun- 
daries the  amount  of  money  possessed  by  intended  emigrants  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  a4>rding  to  tW  records  755  persons  were 
rejected  there  during  the  year  1907  for  "  want  of  means." 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  examination  abroad  as  conducted  at  the 
time  of  the  Commission's  visit  and  at  the  present  time  affords  prac- 
tically no  protection  from  any  of  the  classes  debarred  by  the  United 
States  law  except  the  physically  or  mentallv  defective,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  at  several  ports  American  consular  ofiicers 
actively  paiticipate  in  the  inspection  and  are  accorded  the  privilege 
of  rejecting  emigrants  who  are  undesirable  within  the  meaning  of  the 
United  States  immigration  law. 

The  system  of  emigrant  inspection  in  force  at  Naples,  Messina,  and 
Palermo  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  somewhat  prevalent 
belief  that  an  examination  by  United  States  officers  at  ports  of  embar- 
kation would  prevent  the  sailing  of  persons  who  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  immigration 
law.  In  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  Hon.  T.  V.  Pow- 
derly,  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  reiterated  a  recom- 
mendation that  had  been  made  in  the  two  preceding  reports  of  the 
bureau,  as  follows: 
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'  That  physicians  representing  the  Government  be  stationed  at  the  foreign 
ports  of  embarkation  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  physical  condition 
of  aliens  who  are  abont  to  embark  for  the  United  States.  Experience  of  the 
ability  and  energy  of  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that,  should  they  be  assigned  to  such  duty,  but  few 
cases  of  this  dangerous  disease  would  be  permitted  to  embark,  and  that,  besides 
accomplishing  the  most  important  object  of  preventing  the  introduction  of 
trachoma  (or  other  contagious  diseases  of  the  nonquarantinable  class),  the 
delay  and  trouble  and  uncertainty  incident  to  examination  at  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  where  limited  accommodations  and  an  ever-increasing  and 
continuous  flow  of  arrivals  necessitates  a  degree  of  expedition  not  always 
consistent  with  thoroughness,  would  be  avoided. 

The  late  Frank  P.  Sargent,  for  many  years  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  was  an  advocate  of  this  policy,  and  in  annual  re- 
ports of  the  bureau  repeatedly  urged  that  it  be  adopted.  In  1906 
Conmiissioner-Oeneral  oargent,  in  referring  to  the  examination  of 
immigrants,  said:' 

The  ideal  plan  for  controlling  this  situation,  however,  is  the  one  that  has 
been  urged  by  the  bureau  for  years,  i.  e.,  the  stationing  of  United  States 
medical  officers  abroad,  with  the  requirement  that  all  prospective  passengers 
shall  be  examined  and  passed  by  them  as  physically  and  mentaUy  fit  for  landing 
in  this  country.  This  would  prevent  the  emigration  not  only  of  those  afflicted 
with  contagious  disease,  but  also  of  those  afflicted  with  idiocy  and  insanity. 

Fortunately  the  plan  so  long  and  urgently  advocated  by  Messrs. 
Powderly  and  Sargent  has  been  in  operation  at  Italian  ports  lon^ 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  and  to  make  possible  a  compari- 
son of  results  between  the  inspection  as  conducteo^there  and  at  other 
European  ports. 

Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  medical  inspection  of  emigrants  at 
European  ports  of  embarkation  as  here  considered  is  to  avoid  rejec- 
tions and  penalties  at  United  States  ports,  the  only  fair  and  adequate 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  such  examinations  is  the  record  of  rejections 
by  the  United  Stat^  Immigration  Service.  In  order  to  apply  this  test, 
the  Commission  secured  from  unpublished  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and^  Naturalization  data  showing  the  number  of  alien 
immigrants  arriving  at  United  States  ports  &om  the  various  ports 
of  Europe  and  the  number  of  such  arrivals  who  were  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  for  purely  medical  reasons.  This  record 
covers  six  months^  of  the  year  1907,  when  the  method  of  conductinjB^ 
medical  examinations  at  the  various  European  ports  was  as  previ- 
ously described.    Thus  the  results  are  perfectly  comparable. 

•Annual  Beport  of  the  United  States  Ck)mmisBioner-G«ieral  of  Immigration, 
1900. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  inquiry  referred  to : 

Table  22. — Numher  of  persons  carried  and  number  and  per  cent  debarred  for 
medical  causes  at  transatlantic  ports,  during  January,  February,  March,  July, 
August,  and  September,  1907,  by  port  of  embarkation. 


Port  of  embarfcatlozL 


Aotworp 

Bfemen 

Cherbourg.... 
GhrlstlaQla. . . 
Copenhflgen.. 

Flume 

Genoa 

Olasffow 

Hamburg 

Havre 

Lfbea 

Liverpool 

Londonderry. 

Mareellle 

ICessfna 

Naples 

Palermo 

Patras 

PlrsBus 

Queenstown.. 
Rotterdam... 
Southampton 
Trieste 

Total... 


Debarred. 

Number 

carried. 

Number. 

Percent. 

28,267 

SO 

0.18 

80,004 

485 

.61 

2,016 

3 

.16 

1,764 

3 

.17 

2,560 

5 

.20 

22,085 

37 

.17 

7,154 

17 

.24 

9,295 

36 

.39 

66,877 

179 

.82 

27,354 

122 

.46 

8,979 

37 

.41 

67,728 

144 

.25 

2,240 

9 

.40 

746 

7 

.94 

1,172 

4 

.34 

95,000 

311 

.33 

13, 118 

61 

.47 

6,296 

36 

.57 

2,602 

16 

.61 

8,726 

16 

.18 

17,291 

62 

.36 

9,193 

23 

.25 

8,594 

27 

.81 

468,061 

1,090 

.36 

As  previously  stated,  this  table  shows  the  number  of  alien  steerage 
passengers  reaching  United  States  ports  from  the  various  ports  of 
Europe  specified,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  such  passengers 
debarred  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  immigration  law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  number  debarred 
is  remarkably  small  when  compared  with  the  total  number  carried. 
This  alone  clearlj  illustrates  tne  fact  that  as  a  whole  the  medical 
inspection  of  emigrants  prior  to  embarkation  at  European  ports  is 
thoroughly  effective.  Only  0.36  per  cent  of  the  persons  carried  were 
debarred  at  United  States  ports  for  medical  reasons,  which  is  a  much 
smaller  proportion  than  were  rejected  at  Italian  ports  and  German 
control  stations  for  the  same  causes. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  however,  the  above  table  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  examina- 
tion at  the  various  European  ports  under  consideration.  In  the 
beginning  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  class  of  emigrants  carried 
from  the  various  ports  may  and  doubtless  does  affect  the  situation 
somewhat.  For  instance,  practically  all  emigrants  from  Christiania 
are  Scandinavians,  and  trachoma  and  favus,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  medical  rejection  at  United  States  ports,  do  not 
prevail  in  Scandinavian  countries.  Every  other  port,  however,  is  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  affected  by  one  or  both  of  these  diseases. 
Copenhagen  is  perhaps  only  slightly  affected,  through  emigration 
from  Finland  where  trachoma  is  prevalent,  and  Glasgow,  because 
relatively  few  continental  emigrants  sail  from  that  port.  Trachoma 
is  not  unknown  in  Ireland,  but  it  does  not  exist  to  such  an  extent  as 
in  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  consequently  Queenstown  and 
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Londonderry  can  not  perhaps  be  fairly  dassified  with  other  ports 
with  regard  to  the  particular  kinds  of  loathsome,  contagious  diseases 
which  cause  the  rejection  of  so  many  aliens  at  United  States  ports. 

Liverpool,  Southampton,  and  the  continental  ports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Christiania  and  Copenhagen,  all  draw  the  greater  part 
of  their  emigrant  traffic  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and 
while,  of  course,  the  de^ee  to  which  the  diseases  under  consideration 
prevail  differs  in  various  sections,  nevertheless  such  diseases  are 
sufficiently  widespread  to  require  a  careful  medical  inspection  of 
emigrants  coming  from  those  sections.  Because  of  this  fact  the  re- 
sults of  the  inspections  at  these  ports  are  fairly  comparable,  which 
makes  possible  a  reasonable  test  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
different  inspections. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  percentage  of 
rejections  was  smallest  among  emi^ants  embarking  at  Cherbourg, 
only  3  rejections  out  of  2,016  emigrants  carried  being  recorded. 
This  result  is  particularly  noteworthy  because  Cherbourg  draws 
emigrant  traffic  from  the  Levantine  countries  where  trachoma  and 
f avus  are  widespread,  as  well  as  from  other  southern  and  eastern 
European  countries.  Morex)ver,  it  is  only  a  port  of  call  and^  no 
elaborate  system  of  medical  inspection  prevails  there,  the  ship's 
doctor  being  the  determining  factor  in  the  matter  of  rejections. 

The  largest  percentage  of  rejections  occurs  among  emigrants  em- 
barking at  Marseille,  which  is  not  surprising  because  of  the  fact  that 
steerage  passengers  sailing  from  that  port  are  largely  drawn  from 
Syria  and  countries  of  southern  Europe  where  trachoma  is  par- 
ticularly prevalent. 

A  rather  curious  situation  is  found  in  comparing  rejections  among 
emigrants  from  the  four  ports  of  Antwerp,  JBremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Rotterdam.  The  steerage  Dusiness  of  these  four  ports  is  very  largely 
recruited  in  eastern  Europe,  and  the  class  of  emigrants  embarking  is 
much  the  same  at  each  port.  It  is  true  also  that  the  great  majority 
of  all  emigrants  embarking  at  the  German  ports,  and  a  large  part  of 
those  sailing  from  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  are  subjected  to  an  in- 
spection at  the  German  control  stations.  Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
however,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  proportion  of  persons  em- 
barking at  the  four  ports  who  are  debarred  at  United  States  ports  for 
medical  causes.    These  proportions  are  as  follows: 

Bremen 1  to  165  |  Hamburg 1  to  312 

Rotterdam 1  to  279  |  Antwerp 1  to  665 

It  is  necessary  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  three  ports  having 
the  largest  proportions  rejected  have  excellent  emigrant  stations, 
superior  facilities  for  handling  emigrants,  and  elaborate  and  ap-' 
parently  thorough  systems  of  inspection.  At  Bremen,  which  port 
makes  W  far  the  worst  showing  in  the  matter  of  debarments  at 
United  States  ports,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  determining 
factor  in  the  matter  of  rejections  is  a  physician  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  consulate,  while  at  Antwerp,  which  shows  relatively  a  verjr 
small  proportion  of  emigrants  rejected  at  United  States  ports,  Ameri- 
can consular  or  other  officials  have  absolutely  no  part  in  the  inspection. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  a  comparison  between  Antwerp 
and  Naples,  for  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  emigrant-inspection  sys- 
tems in  force  at  these  ports  represent  extremes,  so  far  as  American 
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control  is  concerned,  the  inspection  at  Naples  being  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  !rublic  Health  and  Marme-Hospital  sur- 
geons. Measured  by  debarments  at  United  States  i)orts,  however,  the 
inspection  at  Antwerp  is  considerably  more  effective,  for  while  the 
proportion  refused  amnission  to  the  United  States  is  only  1  to  565 
among  emigrants  embarking  at  that  port,  the  proportion  amon^  emi- 
grants sailmg  from  Naples  is  1  to  305.  In  the  case  of  other  Italian 
ports  where  American  medical  officers  were  in  charge  the  proportion 
of  emigrants  debarred  at  the  United  States  ports  is  as  follows: 
Palermo,  1  to  215 ;  Messina,  1  to  293 ;  and  Genoa,  where  during  the 
period  under  consideration  the  medical  inspection  was  made  by  shin's 
Soctors,  1  to  421.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  particular  dls- 
eases  for  which  emigrants  are  debarred  at  United  States  ports  are 
not  so  prevalent  among  classes  embarking  at  Genoa  as  at  the  more 
southern  ports  of  Italy. 

A  comparison  between  the  Adriatic  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  is 
interesting.  At  the  latter  port  the  medical  inspection  is  made  by  a 
steamship  company  doctor  and  a  physician  employed  by  the  American 
consul,  but  the  Commission  was  informed  that  the  examination  by  the 
former  was  so  rigid  that  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  the  consulate 
physician  to  reject  any  emigrants  for  some  time  previously.  The 
American  consul  attends  the  examinations,  but  does  not  exercise 
unusual  authority.  At  Trieste  the  medical  inspection  is  made  by  resi- 
dent physicians  of  the  steamship  company  and  the  ship's  doctor,  while 
the  American  consul,  at  the  tmie  under  consideration,  exercised  a 
greater  degree  of  authority  than  was  exercised  by  such  consular 
officers  at  any  other  European  port.  The  consul  informed  the  Com- 
mission that  ne  insisted  on  rejections  not  only  for  trachoma  and  f avus, 
but  for  less  conspicuous  physical  defects  as  welL  Experience  at 
United  States  ports  with  emigrants  from  Fiume  and  Trieste  indicates 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  degree  of  authority  exercised  by 
the  consul  at  the  latter  port,  the  inspection  at  Fiume  is  much  more 
effective.  In  fact,  the  proportion  debarred  at  United  States  ports 
among  emigrants  from  Fiume  is  only  1  to  597,  while  the  proportion 
debarred  among  emigrants  sailing  from  Trieste  is  1  to  318.    The  pro- 

fortion  debarred  among  emigrants  embarking  at  the  Greek  ports  of 
^atras  and  Piraeus  is  large,  TOing  1  to  175  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
and  1  to  163  in  the  case  of  liie  latter. 
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IHTKODirCTOBT. 


Since  eastern  Europe  became  an  important  source  of  immigration 
many  new  ethnical  factors  have  been  added  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Early  in  the  Commission's  investigations  among 
these  newer  immigrants  it  became  apparent  that  the  true  racial  status 
of  many  of  them  was  imperfectly  understood  even  in  communities 
where  they  were  most  numerous,  and  the  diflSculties  encountered  in 
properly  classifying  the  many  ethnical  names  that  were  employed  to 
designate  various  races  or  peoples  suggested  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  that  would  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  tne  numerous  ele- 
ments included  in  the  present  immigrant  movement.  This  work, 
which  was  prepared  by  L>r.  Daniel  Folkmar,  assisted  by  Elnora  C. 
Folkmar,  is  presented  as  a  part  of  the  Commission's  report,  under  the 
title  "  Dictionary  of  Races  or  Peoples." 

While  this  "  dictionary  "  treats  of  more  than  six  hundred  subjects, 
covering  all  the  important  and  many  of  the  obscure  branches  or  divi- 
sions of  the  human  family,  it  is  intended  primarily  as  a  discussion  of 
the  various  races  and  peoples  indigenous  to  the  countries  furnishing 
the  present  inunigration  movement  to  the  United  States,  or  which 
may  become  sources  of  future  immigration. 

Until  1899,  when  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  first  classified  arriving 
immigrants  according  to  the  race  or  people  to  which  they  belonged, 
practically  all  population  statistics  respecting  the  foreign-born  in  the 
United  States  were  recorded  only  by  country  of  birth.  Previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  improved. method  of  recording  immigration  sta- 
tistics the  Bureau  of  the  Census  had  attempted  in  some  instances  to 
distinguish  among  the  various  east  European  peoples  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  as  a  result  of  this  effort  reports  of  recent  censuses  include 
more  or  less  accurate  data  relative  to  the  Polish  and  Bohemian 
elements  in  the  population.  In  the  first-mentioned  case  this  group- 
ing is  accomplished  by  regarding  for  census  purposes  the  former 
Eangdom  of  I*oland  as  a  geographical  entity  instead  of  Provinces  of 
Austria,  Prussia^  and  Russia,  as  Poland  has  been  politically  for  more 
than  a  century.  In  the  same  way  Bohemia  is  considered  as  a  geo- 
graphical unit  instead  of  a  part  of  Austria.  With  these  exceptions, 
however,  census  reports  make  no  distinction  between  the  many 
important  ethnical  factors  to  be  foimd  among  natives  of  eastern 
European  countries  resident  in  the  United  States. 

Poland  and  Bohemia  also  appear  as  ^^  countries  of  birth  "  in  earlier 
immigration  statistics,  but  when  the  movement  of  population  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  Balkan  States  to  the 
United  States  assumed  large  proportions  the  old  method  of  recording 
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arrivals  only  by  the  country  of  their  nativity  was  of  little  value 
in  determining  the  ethnical  status  of  such  immigrants,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  finally  adopted  the  racial  classification. 
The  bureau  recognizes  45  races  or  peoples  among  immigrants  coming 
to  the  United  States,  and  of  these  36  are  indigenous  to  Europe. 
This  classification  was  adopted  by  the  Immigration  Commission  in 
collecting  and  compiling  data  respecting  the  foreign-bom  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  also  made  the  principal  basis  of  Doctor  Folkmar's 
dictionary  of  races  or  peoples,  iso  work  of  this  nature  has  before 
been  published  in  the  English  language,  although  related  works  have 
been  printed  in  the  French,  German,  ana  other  languages.  The  pres- 
ent work,  moreover,  differs  essentially  from  previous  publications  of 
the  same  nature,  in  that  it  is  written  primaruy  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  immigration,  and  is  for  the  convenience  of  students  of  that 
subject  rather  than  for  the  ethnologist.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  a 
more  strictly  ethnological  discussion  of  the  various  immigrant  races 
and  peoples,  careful  attention  has  been  ^ven  to  their  numerical  and 
geographical  distribution,  as  well  as  their  relative  importance  in  the 
movement  of  population  to  the  United  States  and  other  immigrant- 
receiving  countries. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  dictionary  it  was  neither  the  plan  of  the 
Commission  nor  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  attempt  an  original 
discussion  of  anthropology  or  ethnology,  but  rather  to  oring  together 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  such  existing  data  as  it  was  bdieved 
would  be  useful  in  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the  many 
different  racial  elements  that  are  being  added  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States  through  immigration. 

In  the  more  strictly  ethnological  topics  of  definition  and  division, 
or  classification  of  races  or  peoples  according  to  their  languages,  their 
physical  characteristics,  and  such  other  marks  as  would  show  their 
relationship  one  to  another,  and  in  determining  their  geographical 
habitats,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  view  most  generally 
accepted  among  ethnologists,  or,  in  case  of  radical  and  important 
differences  of  opinion,  to  present  the  rival  views.  It  need  not  be 
explained,  in  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  ethnographical  field  and  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  the  science,  that  mistakes  are  inevitable  in 
a  work  of  this  nature.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  written  for  the 
ethnologist,  but  for  the  student  of  immigration:  for  the  one  who 
wants  in  convenient  form  an  approximately  correct  statement  as  to 
the  ethnical  status  of  immigrant  races  or  peoples,  their  languages, 
their  numbers,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  come. 

In  determining  the  number  and  geographical  distribution  of  the 
races  and  their  various  divisions,  reference  was  had  to  the  census 
reports  and  other  oflSicial  publications  of  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  to  standard  works  of  history  and  travel,  and  the  publications  of 
foreign  geographical  and  other  scientific  societies.  Ijicluded  in  the 
dictionary  is  a  selected  bibliography  of  general  works  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  and  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  autnorities  that 
were  consulted  in  its  preparation. 

The  number  of  the  chief  divisions  or  basic  races  of  mankind  is  more 
in  dispute  at  the  present  time  than  when  Linnaeus  proposed  to  classify 
them  into  4,  or  Blumenbach  into  5,  great  races.  Some  writers  have 
reduced  the  number  of  such  basic  races  to  3,  while  others  have  pro- 
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posed  15,  29,  or  even  63.  In  preparing  this  dictionary,  however,  the 
author  deemed  it  reasonable  to  follow  the  classification  employed  by 
Blumenbach,  which  school  geographies  have  made  most  familiar 
to  Americans,  viz,  the  Caucasian,  Ethiopian,  Mongolian,  Malay,  and 
American,  or,  as  familiarly  called,  the  white,  black,  yellow,  brown, 
and  red  races. 

The  use  of  this  classification  as  the  basis  for  the  present  work  is 
perhaps  entirely  justified  by  the  generally  prevailing  custom  in  the 
united  States,  but  there  is  equal  justification  in  the  fact  that  recent 
writers,  such  as  Keane  and  the  American  authority  Brinton,  have 
returned  to  practically  the  earlier  classifications. 

These  authorities  have  also  been  closely  followed  by  the  author  of 
the  dictionary  in  separating  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  five  great 
races  one  from  another  according  to  the  lan^a^es  they  speak,  and 
in  grouping  them  into  stocks  upon  the  same  l)asis.  In  other  words, 
the  primary  classification  of  mankind  into  five  wand  divisions  maj^ 
be  made  upon  physical  or  somatological  grounds,  while  the  subdi- 
vision of  these  into  a  multitude  of  smaller  ^'^races  "  or  peoples  is  made 
largely  upon  a  linguistic  basis.  The  practical  arguments  for  adopt- 
ing such  a  classification  are  unanswerable.  It  is  not  merely  because 
it  is  most  convenient  and  natural  to  call  a  man  English,  Irish,  or 
German  according  to  the  language  spoken  hj  him  or  by  his  ancestors 
in  the  old  home ;  this  is  also  the  classification  that  has  the  sanction 
of  law  in  immigration  statistics  and  in  the  censuses  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  no  other  way  can  figures  be  found  that  are  comparable  as 
to  population,  immigration,  and  distribution  of  immigrants.  While 
it  IS  well  to  find  a  classification  by  physical  characteristics  insisted 
upon  in  the  able  works  of  Ripley,  Deniker,  and  others,  it  is  mani- 
festly impracticable  to  use  such  classification  in  immigration  work  or 
in  a  census.  The  immigrant  inspector  or  the  enumerator  in  the  field 
may  easily  ascertain  the  mother  tongue  of  an  individual,  but  he  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  training  to  determine  whether  such  individ- 
ual is  dolichocephalic  or  brachycephalic  in  type.  He  may  not  even 
know  that  these  terms  refer  to  the  shape  or  the  head  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  fundamental  importance  by  the  school  of  ethnologists 
just  referred  to.  Finally,  it  may  be  that  neither  the  ethnical  nor  the 
linguistic  school  has  reached  the  ultimate  word,  but  that  a  more 
natural  and  acceptable  classification  of  peoples  will  be  based  in  the 
future  upon  continuity  of  descent  among  the  members  of  a  race 
or  of  a  stock,  whether  such  genetic  relationship  be  established  by 
somatolo^cal,  linguistic,  sociological,  or  historical  evidence,  or  by 
all  combined. 
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For  convenience  the  author  of  the  dictionary  adopted  the  following 
classification  of  races  or  i>eoples : 


Table  1. — Comparative  (^uifloation  of  {mmigrant  t 
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One  feature  of  Doctor  Folkmar's  dictionary  which  is  of  particular 
interest  in  a  study  of  immigration  is  the  data  showing  the  numerical 
extent  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  various  immigrant  races 
or  peoples.  No  reliable  compilation  of  this  nature  was  available  and 
its  preparation  required  much  research.  The  data  are  of  value  as 
suggesting  the  possibilities  of  future  immigration,  and  also  as  show- 
ing the  rate  of  immigration  among  the  various  races  at  the  present 
time.  In  some  cases,  notablv  those  of  the  Slovaks  and  Hebrews, 
where  there  is  a  high  rate  of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  movement  may  become  normal  or,  indeed,  that  it 
may  cease  through  an  exhaustion  of  the  home  supply.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Russians,  Germans,  Italians,  and  certain 
other  peoples  the  population  is  so  great  that  although  the  volume  of 
emigration  may  be  large  the  rate  is  low  and  the  supply  is  practically 
ine&austible. 

The  estimated  numerical  strength  of  each  of  the  principal  races  or 
peoples  in  Europe,  and  the  immigration  movement  of  such  races  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1907,  when  immigra- 
tion reached  its  greatest  height,  and  also  the  average  annual  move- 
ment for  the  twelve  years  ending  June  30,  1910,  are  shown  in  the 
table  which  follows.  Reliable  data  respecting  the  number  of  Turks 
and  Syrians  in  Europe  are  not  available,  and  consequently  these 
races  are  omitted,  with  these  exceptions,  however,  the  table  in- 
cludes all  European  races  or  peoples  which  in  the  years  specified 
contributed  more  than  2,000  mmiigrants  to  the  movement  to  the 
United  States. 
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Table  2. — Estitnale^  population  of  certain  races  in  Europe,  compared  to  immi- 
gration of  such  races  from  Europe  to  the  United  Slates  in  1907,  and  alto  to 
the  average  annual  immigration  for  the  12  scars  ending  June  SO,  1910. 


ffCK 

Europe. 

B«»oc  people 

"mr.  ' 

■t^SSST 

Number  per  1,000 

im-mo. 

Tatal       a^uQ 

1 

. 

i,3i 

S.ffil 
3,fl0 

11 
11 

3,71) 

e!oa 
i,7o 

8,00 
9,00 
10,00 
35,30 

T2',X 
B,00 

20!00 
39.00 

77,200 

00 
00 

00 

00 

00 
00 

00 

11,870 
146,409 

l;i 

37,715 

7[2e9 
M,471 
21,050 

26;  866 

isioia 

B1,0S9 

31,272 
68,232 
27,701 

78;S28 

i7;i62 

12!  099 
2  801 
12,436 
24,463 
30,493 
7;  872 

8^301 

6;782 

6i;2S3 

2^127 
2;4S1 
6,671 

8.791 

18.3 

S.0 
1.9 

i 

a  The  populBtlon  Qiur«  np 
total  numtwr  at  Scandinavian; 

fr  The  population  fleurefl  repi 
nmulKr  ol Irish  coming  Irom  Europe, 

«  The  population  flpires  repreaenl  the  numtier  ol  Ruthei 
Hgureg  the  uumlKr  ol  Ruthenlans  comiaK  from  Auatrla- 

d  Tbe  populatian  llgura  lep  resent  the  total  populstloa 


ipulatlon  ot  Norway,  and  the  Inunigration  flgures  Che 


Uie"f™ 


ilgration  flgiirea   t 


In  AustrlB-HuDgary,  and  the  Immleratlon 
Iweden  and  the  population  ol  Swedes  !□ 


number  of  Bcandlnavians,   i 


/The  population  Beurcs  tencesent  the  total  population  ol  Eneland  and  Sootland,  and  tbe  Immigration 
figures  the  total  numlier  of  ETnKllih  and  Scotch  comlne  from  Furope. 

t  The  population  n^^irea  rriiirsent  the  total  papulation  of  Wales,  and  the  Immigration  flguns  the  total 
Dnmtier  of  Welsh  mining  Irna  Kurope. 

k  iDclndes  Armenian  population  In  Asia  and 


As  previously  stated,  the  dictionary  treats  of  more  than  600  sub- 
jects. This  aljstract,  however,  concerns  only  the  races  or  peoples 
appearing  in  the  classification  used  for  statistical  purposes  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  ami  Naturalization,  the  chief  racial  stocks 
represented  among  immigmnts,  and  some  of  the  ethnical  or  political 
t«rms  most  commonly  ii.sed  to  designate  immigrants.  The  races  or 
peoples  recorded  by  the  biirciUT  in  the  order  of  their  numericnl  impor- 
tance as  immigrants  to  tlie  United  States  for  the  twelve  years  ending 
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June  30,  1910,  with  the  number  admitted  during  that  period,  are  as 
follows: 


1.  Italian,  South 

2.  Hebrew 

3.  PoUsh 

4.  German 

5.  Scandinavian 

6.  Irish 

7.  E^nglish 

8.  Slovak 

9.  Italian,  North 

10.  Magyar 

11.  Croatian  and  Slovenlan. 

12.  Greek 

13.  Lithuanian 

14.  Finnish 

15.  Japanese 

le.  Rnthenian  (Russnlak)^ 

17.  Scotch— 

18.  French 

19.  Bohemian  and  Moravian^ 

20.  Bulgarian,  Servian,  and 

Montenegrin 


1, 911, 933 
1, 074, 442 
949,004 
754, 375 
586,306 
439, 724 
408, 614 
377, 527 
372,688 
338,151 
335,543 
216,962 
175,258 
151, 774 
148,  729 
147, 375 
136,842 
115, 783 
100,189 

97.391 


21.  Dutch  and  Flemish 87,658 

22.  Russian 83, 574 

23.  Roumanian 82,704 

24.  Portuguese 72,897 

25.  Syrian 56, 909 

26.  Spanish 51,051 

27.  Cuban 44,211 

28.  Mexican 41.914 

29.  African  (black) 33,630 

30.  Dalmatian,    Bosnian,    and 

Herzegovinian 31, 696 

31.  Armenian 26,498 

32.  Chinese 22,590 

33.  Welsh 20,752 

34.  Turkish 12.954 

35.  West   Indian    (except   Cu- 

ban)  11,560 

36.  Spanish-American 10,660 

37.  Korean 7,790 

38.  East  Indian 5, 786 

39.  Pacific  Islander 357 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  several  instances  the  bureau  classifies  cer- 
tain races  or  peoples  together.  In  such  instances  separate  immigra- 
tion statistics  are  not  available,  but  in  what  follows  each  race  or 
people  above  enumerated  is  treated  separately. 


SAGES  OB  PEOPLES. 


AHOLO-SAZOV.     (See  English.) 

ABABIAJT.  One  of  the  three  great  groups  of  the  Semitic  branch  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  The  Arabians  are  related  to  the  Hebrews  and  include  Arabs  proper 
and  the  wandering  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  desert.  They  have  long  since  spread 
out  from  the  country  that  bears  their  name  and  settled  in  distant  portions  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  as  well  as  penetrated  Into  Europe.  They  have  given  their 
language,  through  the  Koran,  to  the  Vaster  populations  of  Mohammedan  faith. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Turks  (see),  who  are  Mongolian  Ta- 
tar, in  origin  and  speech,  rather  than  (Caucasian.  Neither  are  they  closely 
related  to  the  Syrians  (see),  who  are  Christians  and  Aryans,  not  Semites;  nor 
even  to  the  Berbers  and  the  modem  Moors  of  north  Africa,  who  are  Hamitlc 
rather  than  Semitic  In  origin.  Yet  Syrians  and  Moors  alike  have  long  used  the 
Arabic  tongue.  The  Arab  population  of  Arabia  is  between  3,500,000  and 
5,000,000.  Still  more  live  in  northern  Africa.  Very  few  come  to  the  United 
States. 

AXXENIAH  (called  by  themselves  Haik).  The  Aryan  race  or  people  of 
Armenia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  I^guistically  the  Armenians  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Aryans  of  Europe  than  to  their  Asiatic  neighbors,  the  Syrians, 
Arabs,  and  Hebrews  (Semites),  and  especially  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  the  in- 
veterate enemies  of  the  Armenians.  In  language  the  latter  are  more  European 
than  are  the  Magyars,  the  Finns,  or  the  Basques  of  Europe.  The  nearest  rela- 
tives of  the  Armenic  tongue  are  the  other  members  of  the  Indo-Iranlc  group  of 
Aryan  languages,  which  includes  the  Persian,  the  Hindi,  and  the  Gypsy.  In 
religion  the  Armenians  differ  from  all  the  above-named  peoples  excepting  the 
Syrians  in  that  they  are  ChrlE-tian.  They  boast  a  church  as  old  as  that  of  Rome. 
To  add  to  the  ethnical  confusion  they  are  related  physically  to  the  Turks, 
although  they  exceed  these,  as  they  do  almost  all  peoples,  in  the  remarkable 
shortness  and  height  of  their  heads.  The  flattening  of  the  back  of  the  head  Is 
noticeable  at  once  In  most  Armenians.  It  can  only  be  compared  to  the  flattened 
occiput  of  the  Malay,  often  noticed  in  Filipinos. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  Armenians  are  found  in  their  own  country,  Armenia ; 
perhaps  660,000  out  of  a  total  variously  estimated  at  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000. 
Over  1,000,000  live  in  Russia,  in  the  Transcaucasus  (only  30,000  in  Ciscaucasia)  ; 
400,000  in  European  Turkey ;  100,000  In  Persia ;  about  15,000  in  or  near  Hun- 
gary; and  6,000  in  India  and  Africa.  Perhaps  half  their  number  still  live  in 
different  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  Large  numbers  of  those  who  have 
migrated  did  so  because  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Turks  and  Kurds  directed 
against  them.  Only  26,498  Armenian  inmilgrants  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  the  twelve  years  1899-1910. 

ABYAH,  XlTDO-EirBOPEAN,  INDO-aERXANIC,  INDO-CELTIC,  GELTO-GEE- 
XANIC,  JAPHETIC,  or  SAK8CRITIC.  The  family  of  Inflected  languages  spoken 
by  all  the  races  or  peoples  of  western  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Basques)  and  throughout  eastern  Europe  and  southern  Asia,  with  some  excep- 
tions, as  far  as  eastern  India. 

Since  four-fifths  of  our  Immigrants  are  of  Aryan  stock  and  their  racial  rela- 
tionships to  each  other  are  determined  by  their  languages,  the  student  of  Immi- 
gration will  need  some  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  philology  as  regards  the 
ordinary  groupings  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  Upon  this,  he  will  find,  depends  the 
distinction,  for  example, between  Slovak  and  Czech  (Bohemian),  or  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Lithuanian  to  the  Russian  and  the  Old  Prussian,  or  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Croatian,  Slovenian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovlnlan,  as  distinct  "races*' 
among  our  immigrants  from  the  Balkan  States.  (See  articles  on  these  and 
Slav  for  details.) 

The  Aryan  is  the  most  important  family  of  all  Inflected  languages.  The 
Semltic-Hamitlc  is  the  only  other  division  of  them.    The  only  other  type  of 
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languages  found  in  Europe  Is  the  agglutinative  (see  Finno-Tataric,  Fiimiah, 
Turkish,  Magyar)  ;  and  the  only  remaining  forms  of  speech  in  the  world  are  the 
monosyllabic  (see  Chinese)  and  the  polysynthetic,  the  language  of  the  American 
Indian. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  words  "Aryan,"  "  Indo-European,"  and  the  like  are 
linguistic  rather  than  ethnological.  Yet  there  has  been  much  written,  especially 
among  the  earlier  philologists,  about  an  "Aryan  race."  Although  no  longer 
strictly  scientific,  this  expression  will  sometimes  be  used,  for  convenience,  in  this 
dictionaiy  to  designate  the  group  of  peoples  originally  speaking  Aryan  tongues. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  greater  diversity  between  eastern  and 
western  Aryans  than  there  is,  for  instance,  between  the  Aryan  Greeks  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Semitic  Jews  or  Turanian  "  Hungarians  "  and  Finns  on  the  other. 
As  different  as  the  latter  are  in  language  from  ourselves,  they  share  more 
fully  our  modern  science,  literature,  and  civilization  and  they  acquire  more 
readily  our  tongue  than  does  the  Aryan  Hindu  or  the  Persian.  Physically,  also, 
they  have  become  more  like  ourselves  than  are  the  darker  and  Asiaticlzed 
Hindus. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  at  least  three  races,  anthropologically  speaking, 
instead  of  one  in  western  Europe.  They  are,  as  Ripley  and  others  have  shown, 
the  "Teutonic"  or  "Nordic"  (tall,  blond,  and  long-headed),  the  "Alpine" 
(broad-headed),  and  the  "Mediterranean"  (brunette  and  long-headed).  Hux- 
ley long  ago  marked  out  in  this  field  two  distinct  physical  races,  the  "  Xantho- 
chrol"  and  the  " Melanochroi,"  or  light  and  dark  Caucasians  (see).  The 
Aryan,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  are  "  races "  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view  that  combine  dissimilar  portions  of  physical  races.  Yet,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  Introduction,  such  use  of  words  is  unavoidable. 

More  questionable  are  innovations  in  the  use  of  these  terms  to  fit  some  social 
theory.  De  Lapouge,  for  instance,  limits  the  use  of  the  word  "Aryan  "  to  the 
blond,  long-headed,  or  Teutonic  race;  and  an  active  social  propaganda  in  Ger- 
many is  built  upon  this  supposed  identification  of  races.  Yet  Sergi,  as  an  Ital- 
ian, holds  that  tiie  original  Aryans  were  dark  and  of  Mediterranean  rather  than 
of  Teutonic  stock. 

Turning  now  to  a  less  doubtful  use  of  terms,  it  is  safe  to  divide  the  Caucasian 
grand  division  of  mankind  on  the  basis  of  language  into  the  Aryan,  Semitic, 
Hamitic,  Caucasic,  and  Euskaric  stocks.  The  two  last  possess  agglutinative 
languages  and  are  confined  to  the  small  arefts  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and 
the  Pyrenees.  The  word  "  Indo-European  "  is  preferable  to  "Aryan  "  in  scien- 
tific usage.  Germans  are  more  inclined  to  use  the  term  "  Indo-Germanic,"  and 
to  use  "Aryan  "  in  the  sense  of  "  Indo-Iranian ;  "  that  is,  to  designate  the  eastern 
group  of  Indo-European  languages. 

The  Aryan  "races"  comprise  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  say 
700,(X)0,000  out  of  a  total  of  1,500,000,000.  Of  course,  a  great  multitude  of  these 
are  Asiatic  Aryans,  the  most  of  whom  are  crowded  into  India.  Still,  the  Aryans 
of  Europe  are  nearly  double  the  Aryans  of  Asia  in  number,  5^,000,000  as 
against  280,000,0(X).  This  European  stock  also  outnumbers  the  Chinese,  the 
greatest  homogeneous  population  beyond  all  exception  in  the  world. 

The  Aryan  stock  Is  divided  as  follows  by  Hickmann : 


'Dtuioa  European 

*****'•  population. 


'  Teutonic  (German,  English,  Scandinavian,  etc.) I  131,000,000 

Slavonic  (Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  etc.) 127,200,000 

Italic  (French,  Spanish,  etc.) 107,300,000 

HeUeiac 4,400,000 

Lettic  (Includhig  Lithuanian) i  4,000,000 

Celtic  (Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh) 3,200,000 

Illyrlc.....T: 1,500,000 


Armenlc. 

Lido-Iranlo  (Hindu,  etc). 


300.000 
300,000 


These  comprise  practically  all  Europeans  with  the  exception  of  the  Magyars 
of  Hungary,  the  Turks  of  Turkey,  and  various  Finno-Tataric  peoples  of  eastern 
and  northern  Russia  and  of  Lapland,  while  the  Caucasus  peoples  in  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, Asia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  eastward  to  the  Ganges,  also 
are  Aryan,  excluding  the  large  Dra vidian  territory  in  southern  and  central  India. 
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Of  American  immigrants,  as  has  been  said,  four-fifths  are  still  Aryan,  In 
spite  of  the  largely  increasing  numbers  of  non-Aryans  now  arriving  from 
eastern  Ehirope — Hebrews,  Magyars,  Finns,  and  Turks. 

AUSTUAH.  Not  a  race  name  and  not  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  It  has  no  significance  as  to  physical  race  or  language. 
There  is  no  Austrian  race  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  terms  French, 
German,  Italian,  Hebrew,  or  Bohemian.  The  term  "Austrian  "  simply  means 
an  Inhabitant  or  native  of  Austria.  Austria  contains  more  different  races  or 
peoples  than  any  other  country  of  Europe  except  Russia.  (Germans  form  the 
largest  ethnical  group  In  Austria ;  Magyars,  the  largest  of  Hungary.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  diversity  of  races  or  peoples  represented  by  large  popu- 
lations in  Austria-Hungary  and  the  relative  proportion  which  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  section  of  these  races  contributes  to  the  immigration  from  Europe 
to  the  United  States.  For  further  details  see  articles  on  each  of  these  races, 
as  German,  Hebrew,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Slovenian, 

Table  3. — Population  of  Austria-Hungary,  by  race. 


Rioo. 


Qerman 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Slovak 

Polish 

Rufhenian. 

Slovenian 

Croatian 

Servian 

Roomanian 


Hainrar 

Italiiin  and  Lathi. 
Others 


Total, 
Hebrawtf... 


Population  hi  1900. 


Austria. 


9,171,000 
a  5, 956,000 


} 


4,250,000 
3,375,000 
1,193,000 

711,000 

281,000 

10,000 

727,000 


e25,632,000 


1,226,000 


Hungary, 

including 

Croatia  and 

Slavonia. 


2,136,000 


2,020,000 


429,000 

99,000 

/  1,679,000 

\  1,052,000 

2,799,000 

8,742,000 

27,000 

272,000 


19,254,000 


861,000 


Immigration  to  United  States. 


Lounigrants 

from 
Europe  In 


) 


91,000 
13,500 
41,900 
187,100 
23,900 

47,300 

526,900 

19,000 

60,700 

288,900 

450,300 


1,199,500 


146,000 


Immigrants 

trom 

AustrlaF 

Hungary  in 

1907. 


40,600 
13,400 
41,800 
59,700 
23,700 

47,100 

66,200 
18,400 
59,600 
1,500 
27,600 


338,500 


18,900 


Percent 

from 

Austria* 

Hungary. 


44.6 

99.3 
99.7 
43.6 
99.1 

99.0 

28.0 

M.9 

99.8 

.5 

6.1 


28.2 


12.9 


a  IncludingSlovak. 

Mndudes^ularian  and  Montenegrin. 

e  Excluding  618,000  foreigners,  of  whom  over  half  are  Magyars. 

d  Counted  as  German,  etc.,  in  language,  but  as  Jews  in  the  census  of  religions. 


BELOIAH.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Belgium.  Not  the  name  of  a  race  and  not 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  Southern  Belgians  are  for  the  most  part 
Walloons,  that  Is.  fYench  (see),  and  northern  Belgians  are  Flemish.  (See 
Dutch  and  Flemish), 

BLACK  BTTSSIAH.     (See  Russian.) 

BOHSmAH  and  KOBAVIAN  (CZECH).  It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  these 
races  or  peoples  in  one  article.  They  are  counted  together  by  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration. 

Czech  or  Tsekh  is  best  defined  as  the  westernmost  race  or  linguistic  division 
of  the  Slavic  (with  the  exception  of  the  Wendlsh  fragment  in  Germany) ;  or, 
as  the  race  or  people  residing  mainly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  partly  also 
in  Hungary. 

Bohemian  Is  the  westernmost  division  or  dialect  of  the  Qz^ch  and  the  prin- 
cipal people  or  language  found  in  Bohemia. 

Koravian  Is  that  division  of  the  Czech  found  in  Moravia;  that  is,  between 
the  Bohemians  and  the  Slovaks. 

Other  definitions  different  from  the  above  can  be  referred  to  good  authority, 
but  are  confusing  and  will  be  mentioned  only  at  this  point  Thus,  some  au- 
thors reverse  the  meanings  of  Czech  and  Bohemian,  making  Bohemian  the  name 
of  the  division  which  Includes  the  Czech,  the  Moravian,  and  the  Slovak.  The 
term  "  Moravian  Brethren  "  is  used  in  a  religious  sense  as  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  sect  which  is  akin  to  the  "  Bohemian  Brethren."    Finally,  "  Bohemian  " 
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In  the  current  literary  or  artistic  sense  means  one  of  unconventional  or  Gypsy- 
like habits.  It  comes  perhaps  from  "  Boh^mien,"  the  French  word  for  **  Gypi^.** 
Gypsies  were  once  ignorantly  supposed  to  come  from  Bohemia. 

The  Czech  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  Polish  and  Wendish  languages, 
which,  with  it,  constitute  the  so-called  Western  Division  of  Slavic  languages. 
"Czech"  generally  covers  also  the  Slovak  (see),  which  in  the  Austrian  census 
is  not  separated  from  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian.  Although  the  total  Czech 
population,  comprising  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slovaks,  is  rather  small, 
about  8,200,000.  Czechs,  in  1907,  stood  sixth  in  rank  as  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States. 

BOHEMIAN. 

The  Bohemian  people  appears  on  the  ethnological  even  more  than  on  the 
political  map  as  a  peninsula  intruding  far  into  German  territory,  for  Bohemia 
is  nearly  cut  off  from  Moravia  by  Germans  of  lower  Austria  pressing  in  from 
the  south  and  Germans  of  Prussia  pushing  down  from  the  north.  One-third 
of  the  population  of  Bohemia  itself  is  composed  of  Germans,  who  inclose  the 
Moravians  on  every  side  except  the  east.  In  early  times  the  domain  of  the 
Western  Slavs  extended  farther,  not  only  into  Germany  nearly  as  far  as  Berlin, 
but  on  the  south  far  beyond  Vienna,  into  Carinthia.  Here  another  intruding 
race,  Mongol  in  origiA — the  Magyars — have  divided  the  Western  Slavs  from  the 
Croatians  and  other  Southern  Slava 

The  long  contact  of  the  Bohemians  with  the  Germans  has  profoundly  modified 
their  civilization,  if  not  their  physical  type  and  even  their  language.  They  are 
the  most  nearly  like  western  Europeans  of  all  the  Slavs.  It  may  be  fairly  said 
that  they  are  the  most  advanced  of  all.  This  is  in  great  part  due  to  their  native 
endowment  as  Slavs.  Their  weight  of  brain  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  people  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  eastern  Bohemians  and  Mora- 
vians are  among  the  most  broad-headed — that  is,  Slavic  or  "Eastern" — in 
physical  type.  They  do  not  show  the  Asiatic  element,  Finnic  or  Tataric.  found 
in  the  Russians,  but  they  show  a  Teut<)nic  admixture  in  thelt  being  of  greater 
height  than  most  Slavs  and  often  in  the  presence  of  a  blond  element  among 
them. 

Although  the  Bohemians  and  the  Moravians  form  but  k  minute  fraction  of 
the  great  Slavic  stock,  less  than  2  per  cent,  they  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  its  history.  They  were  practically  the  first  Slavs  to  come  under  the  influence 
of  western  civilization.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  apostles  to  the  Slavs,  gave  them 
their  alphabet.  Since  the  eighth  century  they  have  had  a  literature  of  their 
own,  which  until  the  Hussite  war  was  the  most  important  of  all  Slavic  liter- 
atures. Huss,  the  Bohemian,  a  century  before  Luther,  sounded  the  first  note  of 
religious  freedom  in  Europe.  To  Comenlus,  the  Moravian,  are  due  the  begin- 
nings of  modem  education  in  Europe.  During  the  long  years  of  German 
Catholic  rule  the  use  of  the  Bohemian  language  was  proscribed.  To-day  it  is 
again  flourishing. 

While  the  Germans  and  the  Bohemians  have  been  strenuous  rivals  in  this 
comer  of  Austria,  it  is  due  to  their  joint  efforts  that  Bohemia  is  now  "the 
brightest  Jewel  in  the  Austrian  crown."  Its  natural  wealth  and  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants  have  made  it  the  richest  province  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Bohemians,  like  the  Slavs  in  general,  are  preeminently  a  nation  of  agricul- 
turists, but  they  also  excel  as  miners  and  as  craftsmen.  In  religion  all  but  5 
per  cent  are  Roman  Catholic.  In  art  they  are  leaders;  as  musicians  they  are 
unsurpassed.  They  are  equally  renowned  in  the  political  and  in  the  military 
service  of  the  monarchy. 

MORAVIAN. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  much  space  to  the  Moravians.  Their  ethnical  type 
Is  much  the  same  as  the  Bohemian,  although  we  find  here  more  dialectal  varia- 
tion and,  on  the  east,  transitional  types  that  approach  the  Slovaks  or  the  Poles. 
The  Moravians  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Bohemians,  notwithstanding 
some  difference  in  dialects.  Both  divisions  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
constituting  but  one  race  in  a  classification  of  Bhiropean  races.  The  division 
into  two  is  political,  geographical,  and  historical,  rather  than  ethnical.  Like 
the  Bohemians,  the  Moravians  are  surrounded  only  by  Germans  and  their 
Czechish  kinsmen— excepting  the  Leks,  or  Waterpolaks,  in  the  northeastern 
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corner  of  their  territory.  Some  consider  these  last  to  be  Poles ;  others,  Mora- 
vians. The  Walachs,  who  live  on  the  Slovak  border  in  the  Carpathians,  are 
more  properly  a  division  of  the  Moravians,  although  some  call  them  Slovaks 
(see).  They  are  divided  into  the  Javorins,  the  Pasekarsches,  and  the  Zalerzaks. 
The  Horaks  live  in  the  western  mountains  of  Moravia ;  the  Hanaks  about  the 
center,  on  the  river  Hanna.  The  latter  include  the  Blataci,  the  Moravcici,  and 
the  Zabecaci.  The  Opovans  and  the  Podhoraks  also  are  Moravians.  The 
breadth  of  the  head  increases  among  the  Czechs  as  we  leave  the  German  border 
on  the  west,  reaching  among  the  Hanaks  the  remarkable  index,  for  Europe, 

of  86. 

* 

Table  4. — Czech  population  of  Austria-Hungary. 


Bohamla. 

Moravia. 

Silesia. 

Hungary. 

t 

Miacetla- 
neous. 

Total. 

Total  for  1900 

3,930,003 

1,727,270 

146,265 

2,002,166 

160,245 

7,975,038 

Total  for  1861 

2,(121,460 

1,264,027 

88,068 

1,704,312 

176,401 

5,854,258 

Tioheminnff 

2,621,460 

14,377 

2,635,827 

Mnravlmis. 

1,190,160 
73,877 

88,068 

1,278,218 

Wovftkn 

1,704,312 

35.324 
126,700 

1,813,518 
126,700 

Otechs  in  army 

Outside  of  Austria-Hunnry  there  are  at  the  present  time  probably  less  than  200,000  Csecfas  in  Europe 
making  a  total  of  about  8^200,000  for  the  race. 


The  foregoing  table  gives  the  Casech  population  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1900, 
and  also  shows  the  famous  distribution  by  races,  estimated  by  OzOrnlg  from  the 
census  of  1851,  as  similar  details  can  not  be  found  in  the  most  recent  census. 
Including  the  Slovaks  the  total  Gasech  population  of  Europe  about  equals  the 
total  of  Magyars  or  of  Jews.  The  Bohemians  alone  constitute  about  half  the 
entire  number,  or  4,000^000,  and  therefore  about  equal  in  numbers  the  Lithua- 
nians or  the  Dutch. 

As  immigrants  the  Czechs  come  to  America  at  about  the  same  rate  per  1,000 
of  population  as  the  Lithuanians  or  the  Ruthenians  of  Austria-Hungary ;  that 
is,  more  rapidly  than  most  Slavic  races,  although  only  one-third  so  rapidly  as 
the  Hebrews.  The  high  rate  of  Czech  immigration  is  mainly  due  to  the  Slovaks, 
whose  rate  of  immigration  according  to  the  population  is  the  highest  of  any 
race  or  people.  The  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  on  the  other  hand,  come  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  less  than  2  per  1,000  of  population.  With  less  than  a  third 
of  the  Czech  population,  the  Slovaks  sent  377,527  immigrrants  to  the  United 
States  in  the  twelve  years  1809-1910,  as  against  100,189  Bohemians  and  Mo- 
ravians combined.  In  other  words,  the  small  Slovak  people  stands  eighth 
among  immigrant  races  in  arrivals,  while  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  stand 
nineteenth. 

B08HIAH.    A  political  division  of  the  Serbo-Croatians.     (See  Croatian.) 

BBAVA.     (Bee  Portuguese,) 

BUXOABIAH.  The  native  race  or  people  of  Bulgaria,  belonging  linguistically 
to  the  £Sastem  branch  of  the  Slavs,  and  therefore  Aryan ;  supposed  to  be  Finnic 
(Mongolian)  in  origin,  although  now  European  (Caucasian)  in  physical  type. 
It  is  probably  the  most  numerous  people  in  European  Turkey  also ;  but  its  num- 
bers are  small  compared  with  those  of  other  Slavic  races  or  peoples,  and  thus 
far  its  rate  of  immigration  to  America  is  quite  low. 

The  Bulgarians  and  their  neighbors  on  the  north,  the  Roumanians,  are  among 
the  rare  races  that  are  physically  of  one  stock  and  linguistically  of  another. 
Both  possess  adopted  languages.  While  the  Bulgarians  appear  to  be  Asiatics 
by  origin  who  have  adopted  a  Slavic  speech,  the  Roumanians  (see)  are  Slavs 
who  have  adopted  a  Latin  language.  Since  language  is  the  test  in  a  systematic 
classiflcation  of  European  races,  as  explained  in  the  Introductory  (see),  this 
is  the  chief  point  that  need  be  discussed  in  an  article  on  the  Bulgarians;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  occupied  by  this  tongue.  The  Bulga- 
rian belongs  in  the  Southeastern  division  of  Slavic  languages,  and  in  many 
respects  stands  between  Russian  and  the  Serbo-Croatian  dialects.  ( See  articles 
on  these,  and  e^)ecially  Slav.)     It  so  closely  resembles  the  latter  as  to  give  the 
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Servian  linguist  excuse  for  representing  most  of  the  Bulgarians  of  Turkey  to 
be  Servians.  Yet,  in  an  Important  sense,  it  is  the  predecessor  of  both  Russian 
and  Servian.  The  Old  Bulgarian  was  the  earliest  9t  the  Slavic  languages  to 
be  written  and  persists  even  to  this  day  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  church 
under  the  name  of  Church  Slavonic.  Its  alphabet,  the  Cyrillic,  is  the  oldest 
form  of  all  modem  Slavic  alphabets,  although  some  hold  that  an  alphabet  of 
similar  appearance,  the  Glagolitic,  antedates  it  among  the  western  Slovenians. 

Although  Bulgaria  possesses  the  oldest  Slavic  literature,  this  dates  back  but 
little  over  1,000  years.  It  was  not  until  the  ninth  century  that  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  apostles  to  the  Slavs,  put  it  into  written  form.  Apparently  only  a 
century  or  two  before  this  the  Bulgarians  spoke  a  Finnish  language,  which  they 
brought  into  Europe  with  them  from  Asia.  While  they  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Slavs,  whom  they  conquered  and  organized  politically,  they  were  them- 
selves swallowed  up  in  the  Slavic  population.  They  lost  not  only  their  ancient 
language  but  their  physical  type.  While  they  are  the  most  truly  Asiatic  in 
origin  of  all  the  Slavs,  they  are  Europeanized  in  appearance  and  character.  In 
some  respects  their  life  is  more  civilized  and  settled  than  that  of  some  of  the 
Slavs  farther  west,  as  in  Montenegro  and  Dalmatia.  They  are  not  only  less 
warriors  in  spirit  than  these,  but  are  more  settled  as  agriculturists.  Yet  they 
seem  to  feel  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  civilization  of  Europe,  properly 
speaking,  for  they  say  of  one  who  visits  the  countries  farther  west  that  he 
"goes  to  Europe." 

The  question  concerning  the  physical  type  of  the  Bulgarians  is  more  difficult 
to  solve.  Less  scientific  work  has  been  put  upon  this  portion  of  Europe  than 
most  sections,  and  there  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  movements  of  the  race  in  pre- 
historic times  and  therefore  as  to  their  place  of  origin.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  two  physical  types  are  found  on  opposite  sides  of  Bul- 
garia. While  those  of  the  west  are  distinctly  broad-headed,  those  on  the  east 
are,  at  least  in  part,  as  distinctly  long-headed.  The  western  Bulgarians  are 
predominantly,  it  would  appear,  of  the  same  Slavic  type  as  their  neighboring 
kinsmen,  the  Serbo-Croatinns.  The  Albanians,  who  adjoin  them  on  the  south- 
west, are  similarly  very  broad-headed,  but  are  taller  than  the  true  Slava 
The  explanation  of  the  long-headed  type  in  the  east  is  not  so  simple.  Some 
think  it  indicates  the  early  Finnic  origin.  Others  might  argue  that  it  is  Italic, 
or  at  least  "  Mediterranean,"  for  there  is  no  doubt  this  element  is  predominant 
amongst  the  eastern  Roumanians  who  adjoin  them. 

Bulgarians  of  the  eastern  type  are  predominantly  brunette,  with  dark  hair, 
although  it  is  said  that  40  per  cent  have  light  eyes.  The  race  is  rather  low 
in  stature  and  stockily  built,  but  no  distinctly  Mongolian  feature  remains,  un- 
less it  be  the  high  cheek  bones  and  rather  narrow  eyes  which  are  common 
amongst  them.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  present  Bulgarians  have  assimi- 
lated Turkish,  Greek,  and  Roumanian  elements  as  well  as  Slavic.  This  is  true 
even  of  their  language  as  well  as  of  their  blood.  The  Bulgarian  Is,  in  tact,  the 
most  corrupt  of  all  Slavic  languages  at  the  present  time.  Although  it  pos- 
sessed the  first  Slavic  literature,  it  now  has  almost  none;  and  what  it  has, 
has  been  developed  within  the  last  century. 

Of  Bulgarian  dialects  the  most  important  to  m^itlon  is  the  so-called  Mace- 
donian. Some  have  claimed  that  there  is  an  independent  Macedonian  lan- 
guage and  therefore  race  or  people.  But  this  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
patriotic  misrepresentations  not  unknown  amongst  the  partisan  philologists  of 
this  region.  The  other  chief  dialects  are  the  Rhodopian  and  the  Southern 
Thracian  or  the  Upper  and  Lower  Moesian.  The  well-known  Pomaks  are  the 
Mohammedan  Bulgarians,  a  fine  type  physically.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
Bulgarians  are  Mohammedans;  three-fourths  are  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  Bul- 
garians themselves  contemptuously  call  the  mongrel  people  of  the  coast 
"  Gagaous." 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bulgars  came  through  southern 
Russia  to  their  present  home  In  the  time  of  the  early  migrations  of  the  middle 
ages.  Some  records  locate  them  In  the  second  century  on  the  river  Volga,  from 
which  they  appear  to  have  taken  their  name.  In  fact,  a  country  called  "  Greater 
Bulgaria  "  was  known  there  as  late  as  the  tenth  century.  If  the  common  sup- 
position be  correct,  the  Bulgarians  are  most  nearly  related  in  origin  to  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary  and  the  Finns  of  northern  Russia.  After  these  they  are 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  Turks,  who  have  long  lived  amongst  them  as  rulers.  But 
Turks  and  Finns  alike  are  but  branches  of  the  great  Finno-Tataric  family. 
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which  had  its  origin  In  northern  Asia,  probably  in  Mongolia.  (See  articles  on 
these.) 

The  career  of  the  Bulgarians  thenceforward  is  well  known.  They  were  for  a 
time  the  most  dreaded  foes  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  They  played  the  part  in  the 
east  that  the  Teutons  did  in  the  west — ^first  as  the  enemies  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion,  then  as  its  allies  and  protectors  against  the  barbarians  living  beyond; 
finally  as  an  independent  and  powerful  people.  In  the  tenth  century  the  King- 
dom of  Bulgaria  covered  the  most  of  what  is  now  European  Turkey  and  Mace- 
donia. The  Bulgarians  were  practically  independent  from  678  A.  D.  to  1392 
A.  D.,  when  they  were  brought  under  subjection  to  the  Turk;  and  within  the 
last  generation  Bulgaria  hag  again  obtained  its  independence  from  Turkey,  and 
more  recently  has  received  an  added  slice  of  Turkish  territory — that  portion 
south  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  known  as  East  Roumella.  Previously  Bulgaria 
was  limited  to  the  region  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Roumanian  district  lying  between  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea,  which  is  called  the  Dobruja.  On  the  west,  as  already  intimated,  Bulgaria 
is  bounded  by  Servia ;  on  the  southwest,  by  Turkey. 

The  Bulgarians  occupy  a  territory  at  least  one-half  larger  than  Bulgaria 
itself.  The  most  of  this  lies  south  of  Bulgaria,  in  Turkey  proper,  especially  in 
central  Turkey,  extending  westward  to  Albania.  In  fact,  all  of  central  Turkey 
is  Bulgarian  in  population  down  to  the  ^Egean  Sea,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  coast,  and  this  is  occupied,  not  by  the  Turks,  but  by  Greeks.  It  is  not 
commonly  understood  that  the  Turks  form  but  a  small  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  European  Turkey ;  some  say  but  one-seventh  of  it.  A  census  has  never 
been  taken.  Of  course  they  are  scattered  everywhere  in  an  official  capacity,  as 
the  Greeks  are  widely  scattered  as  traders.  And  there  are  other  races  or 
peoples  in  the  portion  of  Turkey  that  in  population  is  predominantly  Bulgarian. 
Especially  in  Macedonia  is  this  list  of  races  increased  by  the  addition  of  Serbs 
and  other  southern  Slavs,  of  Albanians,  and  even  of  Roumanians,  In  consider- 
able numbers.  The  last  named,  under  the  designation  of  Tslntsars,  or  Kutzo- 
Vlachs,  extend  in  a  rather  compact  body  from  southwestern  Macedonia  south- 
ward well  into  central  GreecA. 

Putting  the  geography  of  the  Bulgarian  people  in  another  way,  it  covers  the 
eastern  third  of  the  BallULn  Peninsula.  The  western  third  is  Serbo-Croatian; 
the  southern  third,  Greek  and  Albanian.  All  this  has  been  carved  out  of  the 
older  Turkish  Empire;  most,  excepting  Greece,  in  the  partition  of  1878.  Bul- 
garia itself  contains  nearly  500,000  Turks,  including  quite  compact  settlements 
in  the  southern  part  of  East  Roumella  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Bulgaria 
near  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  Gypsies,  Rou- 
manians, Greeks,  and  Spanish  Jews — from  90,000  to  90,000  of  each.  The 
Bulgarians  themselves  number  3,200,000  (census  of  1905)  in  Bulgaria.  The 
total  population  is  4,000,000.  The  total  number  of  Bulgarians  in  Europe  has 
been  estimated  variously  at  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000.  Of  these,  there  are 
probably  1,000,000  in  Turkey.  To-day  they  are  found  in  but  small  numbers 
elsewhere.    The  Russian  census  gives  170,000. 

The  number  of  Bulgarian  immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States  cannot  be 
ascertained  for  the  reason  that  in  immigration  statistics  they  are  combined 
with  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins.  The  total  immigration  of  the  three 
peoples  during  the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  was  97,391. 

CAirCASIAH,  CAVCASIC,  EITBOPEAN,  EITEAPBICAN,  or  WHITE  BACE.  (See 
wanthochroi  and  mclanochroi  races  below.)  The  name  given  by  Blumenbach 
in  1795  to  the  white  race  or  grand  division  of  mankind  as  distinguished  from 
the  Ethiopian,  Mongolian,  American,  and  Malay  races.  The  term  is  now  defined 
more  suitably  for  our  purposes  in  a  broader  sense  by  Brlnton  and  Keane, 
namely,  to  include  all  races,  which,  although  dark  in  color  or  aberrant  in  other 
directions,  are,  when  considered  from  all  points  of  view,  felt  to  be  more  like 
the  white  race  than  like  any  of  the  four  other  races  Just  mentioned.  Thus  the 
dark  Gallas  of  eastern  Africa  are  Included,  partly  on  linguistic  grounds,  partly 
because  they  have  the  regular  features  of  the  Caucasian ;  the  Berbers  of  north- 
em  Africa  because  of  the  markedly  blond  and  regular  features  found  amongst 
them;  the  dark  Hindus  and  other  peoples  of  India  still  more  emphatically 
because  of  their  possessing  an  Aryan  speech,  relating  them  still  more  closely  to 
the  white  race,  as  well  as  because  of  their  physical  type;  and  possibly  the 
Polynesians,  Indonesians,  and  Ainos  of  the  Pacific  becnnse  of  their  physical 
characteristics,  although  In  this  discussion  these  will  be  excluded  from  the 
definition.    (See  Pacific  Islander.)    The  general  ophiion  is  that  the  Dra vidians 
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and  Veddahs,  south  of  the  Aryan  Hindus  hi  India,  are  not  Caucasian.  They  do 
not  possess  an  Aryan  tongue;  and  physically  they  more  nearly  approach  the 
Negro. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Caucasian  race  was  by  no  means 
originally  confined  to  Europe.  It  has  long  covered  the  northern  third  of  Africa 
and  practically  all  of  southern  Asia  to  the  borders  of  Farther  India.  Although 
called  the  "  European  "  race,  it  more  likely  had  its  origin  in  Asia  or  even  hi 
Africa  than  in  Europe.  Because  of  the  latter  theory,  Brinton  calls  it  the 
*'  Eurafrican  "  race.  It  does  not  even  now  fill  certain  large  sections  of  Europe. 
The  Mongolian  race  not  only  occupies  the  most  of  eastern  and  northern  Russia 
but  northern  Scandinavia  and  the  greater  part  of  Finland,  while  the  dominant 
i-aces  of  Turkey,  of  Roumania,  and  even  of  Hungary  are  Mongolian  in  origin. 

While  the  white  race  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  one  best  understood,  it  is 
really  the  one  about  which  there  is  the  most  fundamental  and  sometimes  violent 
discussion.  The  word  "  Caucasian,"  for  Instance,  is  in  nearly  as  bad  repute  as 
"Aryan  "  at  the  present  time  amongst  ethnologists.  Yet,  as  Keane  has  said  of 
the  former  term,  both  words  may  be  preserved  with  conventional  meanings  as 
are  many  of  the  early  terms  of  natural  history,  although  the  early  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  their  use  be  discarded.  While  the  word  "  Caucasian "  has  refer- 
ence mainly  to  physical  characters,  "Aryan"  will  be  used  here  as  applying 
strictly  to  linguistic  groupings.  As  explained  in  the  Introductory,  such  use  is 
general  and  practically  unavoidable  in  immigration  statistics  and  in  European 
censuses.  The  English  seldom  use  the  word  "  Caucasian  "  in  the  narrow  sense 
as  designating  only  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

The  Caucasian  is  the  only  grand  division  of  mankind  which  possesses  in- 
flected languages.  In  two  of  its  minor  divisions,  the  Caucasic  and  Euskaric, 
are  also  found  agglutinative  tongues.  The  scope  of  the  word  "Caucasian" 
may  be  better  indicated  by  naming  the  subdivisions  of  the  race.  The  following 
is  substantially  agreed  upon  by  both  Brinton  and  Keane,  If  the  doubtful 
Polynesians  and  Ainos  of  the  latter  he  discarded.  The  larger  linguistic  divi- 
sions or  "stocks"  are  the  Aryan,  Caucasic,  Euskaric,  Semitic,  and  Hamitic. 
(See  classification  in  Introductory.)  Both  authors  combine  the  two  last  named 
under  the  term  "  South  Mediterranean,"  a  stock  located  south  and  east  of  this 
great  sea.  Brinton  applies  the  term  "North  Mediterranean"  to  all  the  rest, 
while  Keane  prefers  to  use  the  terms  "  North  Mediterranean,"  "  North  Euro- 
pean," "Iranic,"  and  "Indie"  as  equivalent  to  Brinton*s  term  "Aryan." 
Brinton  divides  the  Aryans  into  the  Teutonic,  Lettic,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Armenic, 
Iranic,  Illyric,  Italic,  and  Hellenic- groups. 

Passing  now  from  the  classification  found  most  convenient  In  immigration 
topics,  other  schemes  that  are  much  discussed  should  be  referred  to  here. 
Forty  years  ago  Huxley  replaced  the  word  "Caucasian"  by  two  terms: 
"  Xanthochroi,"  meaning  the  blond  race,  and  "  Melanochrol,"  or  the  brunette 
IK)rtion  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Ripley  has  summed  up  in  a  masterly  manner 
all  the  physical  classifications  made  since  that  of  Huxley.  He  shows  that  the 
great  consensus  of  opinion  thus  far  favors  the  distinction  of  three  great  races 
in  Europe,  which  he  calls  the  "  Teutonic,"  the  "Alpine,"  and  the  "  Mediter- 
ranean." An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  to  correlate  these 
terms  with  the  more  common  linguistic  classification  of  Brinton.  (See  table 
on  p.  212.)  As  pointed  out  in  the  Introductory,  Ripley's  classification  is  im- 
practicable in  immigration  statistics  and  In  censuses  of  races,  and  therefore  it 
need  not  be  given  extended  discussion  here.  Moreover,  it  appears  probable 
that  his  classification  must  be  largely  modified  by  the  studies  of  Denlker,  now 
in  progress.  The  latter  has  added  to  the  three  classical  races  of  Europe  the 
"Atlanto-Mediterranean,"  the  "Oriental,"  and  the  "Adriatic,"  with  possibly 
three  or  four  other  "  subraces."  Ripley  has  practically  admitted  the  existence 
of  the  Adriatic  as  a  distinct  race.  Denlker  has  wisely  given  as  an  alternative 
classi^cation  to  that  of  his  physical  types  a  classification  of  "peoples"  based 
on  linguistic  grounds  which  may  be  profitably  compared,  in  a  discussion  of  each 
Immigrant  race,  with  those  of  Brinton  and  Keane  here  adopted  (as  In  Intro- 
ductory, table,  p.  212). 

In  population  the  Caucasian  race  leads  the  world,  with  about  8(X),0(X),000 
souls.  Nearly  3(X),000,000  of  these,  however,  are  of  darker  branches  of  the 
race,  and  live  in  Asia,  220,(XX),000  of  them  being  Aryans  of  India.  The  Mon- 
golian race  numbers,  perhaps.  200,0(X),0(X)  less  than  the  Caucasian,  although 
extending  far  into  Europe,  as  above  noted.  Asia,  both  Mongolian  and  Cau- 
casian, has  a  population  of  nearly  000,(XX),0(X),  as  against  the  400,(X)0,(X)0  in- 
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babitants  of  Europe.    Fully  nine-tenths,  or  750,000,000,  of  the  Caucasian  popu- 
lation of  the  world  is  Indo-European,  or  Aryan. 

CELTIC  or  KELTIC.  The  westernmost  branch  of  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
languages.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  groups,  with  several  subdivisions,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  Keane : 

I.  GAEDHELIC  (GAELIC).  11.   KTMBIC. 

Irish,  Old  and  Modem.  Old  Gaulish,  extinct. 

Erse,  or  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  High-  Kymraeg,  or  Welsh. 

lands.  Ck)mi8h,  extinct. 

Manx,  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Brezonek,  or  Low  Breton. 

Irish,  because  of  its  more  extensive  literature  and  greater  antiquity,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  branch  of  the  Gaelic  group.  Modem  Erse  or  Scotch  Is 
thought  to  be  a  more  recent  dialect  of  Irish.  (See  Scotch.)  Manx  is  the  dialect 
spoken  by  a  small  number  of  persons  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Welsh  is  the  best 
preserved  of  the  Cymric  group.  It  has  a  literature  nearly  If  not  quite  as  rich 
as  that  of  Irish,  and  is  spoken  by  a  larger  population  than  any  other  Celtic 
language  found  in  the  British  Isles.  (See  Welsh.)  Low  Breton,  or  Armorican, 
is  the  speech  found  in  Lower  Brittany,  in  France.  It  is  spoken  by  nearly  two- 
thirds  as  many  persons  as  are  all  other  Celtic  dialects  combined.  No  Celtic 
language  has  a  current  literature  of  any  extent.  Each  succeeding  census  shows 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  who  speak  a  Celtic  tongue.  In  few  places 
is  a  Celtic  language  taught  in  the  schools.  Everywhere  these  languages  are 
being  supplanted  by  English  or  French. 

The  term  "Celtic"  is  used  in  different  senses  by  the  philologist  and  the 
anthropologist.  The  former  includes  in  it  all  peoples  originally  speaking  a 
Celtic  language.  The  latter  has  used  the  term  to  designate  a  broad-headed 
physical  type  called  "Alpine"  by  Ripley.  As  shown  elsewhere  (see  Caucasian), 
there  are  three  great  physical  races  in  Europe  which  Ripley  calls  "  Teutonic," 
"Alpine"  ("Celtic"),  and  "Mediterranean."  The  first  named  is  tall,  long- 
headed, and  blond,  and  comprises  most  of  the  northern  races  of  Europe.  The 
last  named  is  short,  long-headed,  and  very  brunette,  and  includes  the  races 
living  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  whose  name  it  bears.  The  "CJeltic"  is  of 
medium  stature,  broad-headed,  and  rather  brunette.  The  eyes  are  more  often 
gray  and  the  hair  brown,  though  all  variations  are  found,  due  to  admixtures 
with  the  Teutons  and  the  Mediterraneans  living  on  either  side  of  them.  (For 
other  names  for  this  type,  see  table  in  Introductory.)  This  "Celtic"  race 
seems  to  have  had  its  main  center  of  dissemination  in  the  highlands  of  the  Alps 
of  midwestem  Europe. 

Since  the  Celtic-speaking  races,  with  the  exception  of  the  Breton,  are  not,  as 
was  once  thought,  of  one  and  the  same  physical  type,  Ripley  recommends  the 
dropping  of  the  word  "  Celtic  "  as  a  term  to  designate  a  physical  stock  and  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "Alpine"  instead.  While  all  Celtic-speaking  peoples 
are  mixed  races,  those  of  the  British  Isles  are  distinctly  long-headed  and  tall, 
in  fact,  are  among  the  tallest  of  all  Europe.  They  are  therefore  to  be  classed 
as  Teutonic  or  "  Northern,"  rather  than  as  Alpine.  The  Bretons  are  the  only 
people  having  a  Celtic  tongue  who  are  predominatingly  of  the  Alpine  physical 
type.  And  even  they  have  received  much  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood,  especially 
in  the  coast  districts. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  places  in  the  "  Keltic  division "  three  peoples 
that  speak  a  Celtic  language — Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh — and  two  that  are  dis- 
tinctly of  the  Alpine  or  Celtic  physical  stock,  the  French  and  the  Northern 
Italian.  Manx  and  Breton  do  not  appear  by  name  in  immigration  statistics. 
As  explained  elsewhere  (see  Introductory  and  English),  this  dictionary  uses 
the  term  "Celtic"  in  the  sense  of  the  philologist  and  the  term  "Alpine"  to 
designate  the  so-called  "  Celtic  "  physical  stock. 

Celtic-speaking  peoples  are  found  In  the  western  part  of  Ireland;  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales;  in  Monmouthshire,  ESngland,  which  borders 
on  Wales;  In  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  in  the  western  part  of  Brittany.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  population  of  the  Celtic  race — ^that  Is,  of  those  whose  ances- 
tral language  was  Celtic — since  most  of  Its  members  now  speak  English  or 
French  only.  The  census  of  1901  of  the  United  Kingdom  reports  1,806,000  who 
jan  speak  a  Celtic  tongue.    Hickmann  estimates  the  total  Celtic  population  of 
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Europe  at  only  3,200,000  and  that  of  the  world  at  94200,000.  However  much 
others  may  increase  this  number,  the  Celtic  population  of  the  world  is  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  that  of  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  as  Teutonic  131,000,000,  Romance  or  Italic  107,300,000,  and  Slavonic 
127,200,000. 

Nevertheless,  despite  their  small  population,  the  Celtic  races  forced,  until 
the  recent  change  in  the  tide  of  immigration  to  America,  a  very  important' ele- 
ment. (For  further  details  and  immigration  figures,  see  articles  Iri^h,  Scotch^ 
and  Welsh,) 

CHOTESE.  The  race  or  people  inhabiting  China  proper.  Linguistically,  one 
of  the  Sinitic  groups  of  the  Mongolian  or  Asiatic  race.  The  name  Chinese  is 
also  applied,  erroneously  from  an  ethnical  standpoint,  to  all  the  natives  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  including  China  proper;  that  is,  to  the  entire  Sibiric 
group.  These  are,  on  the  northeast  the  Manchus,  on  the  north  the  Mongols,  on 
the  west  the  tribes  of  Turkestan  and  of  Tibet.  The  name  does  not  properly 
apply  to  the  other  Sinitic  peoples — the  Cochin-Chinese  and  the  Annamese  of  the 
French  colonies  and  the  Burmese  of  the  British  colonies,  all  of  whom  border  on 
China  on  the  south  and  southwest.  (See  East  Indian,)  The  people  of  Man- 
churia and  of  Mongolia  are  not  so  nearly  related  linguistically  to  the  Chinese 
as  they  are  to  the  Japanese  (see).  All  these  "  Sibiric"  peoples  have  aggluti- 
native languages,  while  the  Chinese  is  isolating  and  monosyllabic,  being  more 
nearly  related  to  the  languages  stretching  from  Tibet  southeast  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

The  Chinese  physical  type  is  well  known — ^yellowish  in  color,  with  slanting 
eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  black  hair,  and  a  flat  face.  The  eye  is  more  properly 
described  as  having  the  "Mongolic  fold**^  at  the  inner  angle.  This  mark  is 
found  to  some  extent  in  all  Mongolian  peoples,  in  the  Japanese,  and  now  and 
then  in  individuals  of  the  European  branches  of  this  race  in  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  China  proper  run  from  27O,000,(XX),  an  Amer- 
ican ofi[iciaI  estimate,  to  400,000,000,  a  Chinese  estimate.  The  other  peoples 
of  the  Empire  are  comparatively  small  in  numbers,  the  entire  Chinese  Em- 
pire having  a  population  of  from  330,000.000  to  430,000,000.  The  Chinese  are 
spreading  rapidly  over  the  countries  toward  the  south,  replacing  the  Malay  to 
a  great  extent  as  a  landowning  class  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  other  portions 
of  Malaysia,  where  they  already  number  between  5,000,000  and  7,000,000,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  Americas  and  Hawaii  there  are  about 
140,000.  Chinese  laborers  have  been  excluded  from  the  United  States  since 
1882.*  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States 
has  exceeded  200,000,  of  whom  only  90,000  now  remain.  Still  larger  numbers, 
350,000,  have  gone  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Adding  to  these  an  emigration 
of  130,000  to  Singapore,  120,000  to  Peru,  and  perhaps  30,000  to  Australia,  there 
appears  a  total  emigration  within  fifty  years  of  over  800,000.  This  number, 
however,  is  small  when  compared  with  emigration  from  several  European  coun- 
tries during  that  period.  In  the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  22,590  Chinese  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States. 

No  doubt  Manchus  and  others  who  can  not  strictly  be  called  Chinese  appear 
as  such  in  United  States  immigration  statistics,  especially  students  and  other 
members  of  the  Manchu  families  who  have  long  been  a  ruling  caste  in  China. 
American  law  defines  the  word  "Chinese"  in  a  political  sense  to  include  all 
subjects  of  China.  Koreans,  Japanese,  and  East  Indians  (see  these)  are 
counted  separately. 

CORE  AN.     (See  Korean,)  * 

CROATIAN  or  SERVIAN,  or,  better,  SERBO-CROATIAN,  including  the  so-called 
Croatian,  Servian,  Bosnian,  Dalmatian,  Herzegovlnian,  and  Montenegrin  (Tsrna- 
gortsi)  races  or  peoples.  (Related  words:  Chroat,  Khrobat,  Carpath,  Khorvat, 
Horvath  and  Hervat  or  Hrvat;  also  Serb  or  8rp,  Sorb,  and  Sorabian. 

The  Serbo-Croatian  is  a  distinct  and  homogeneous  race,  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  one  which,  with  the  closely  related 
Slovenian,  constitutes  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Slavic,  the  linguistic  stock 
which  occupies  the  countries  above  Indicated,  Including  Slavonla.  It  is  not  an 
ethnical  unity  in  physical  characters  and  descent,  but  a  mixed  race.  It  is 
separated  into  the  above  so-called  races  on  political  and  even  religious  grounds. 
It  forms  an  important  subject  in  the  present  study,  for  it  is  typical  of  the  newer 
flood  of  immigration  from  southeastern  Europe  and  contributes  largely  to  it 
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OaOQBAPHT  OF  THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

Deflnltions  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  peoples  depend  so  largely  upon  political 
boundaries  that  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  Balkan  States  will  conduce  to 
clearness.  The  southern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  occupied  by  Gre^a^ 
Albanians,  and  a  minority  of  Turks.  All  the  rest — that  is;  the  greater  part — ^Is 
Slavic  Roughly  speaking,  the  eastern  half  of  the  Slavic  territory  is  Bulgarian 
(see).  This  race  belongs  to  the  Eastern  Division  of  Slavs  and  occupies  the 
entire  r^on  from  the  Danube  south  nearly  to  the  iBgean  Sea  and  Constanti- 
nople Itself.  The  main  range  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  is  in  their  territory, 
running  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Serbo-Croatians  are  west  of  the  Bul- 
garians, occupying  all  the  territory  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  They  are  restricted, 
therefore,  to  the  northwestern  part,  or  about  one-third,  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Once  the  Empire  of  Servia  covered  all  the  country  southward  to  Greece. 

If  the  northern  boundary  of  the  peninsula  be  consfdered  a  line  running  east- 
ward from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea  following  the  Save  River 
to  the  Danube  and  down  the  latter,  it  will  include  all  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Southern  Slavs  with  the  exception  of  the  Slovenian  territory,  northern  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia.  These  will  also  be  included  within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula 
If  its  boundary  may  be  fixed  a  little  farther  north  to  the  Drave.  This  article  is 
not  concerned  further  with  the  countries  of  Greece,  Turkey  (including  Albania), 
and  Bulgaria  (Including  Eastern  Roumelia),  nor  with  Roumania,  which  lies 
north  of  Bulgaria,  and  therefore  outside  the  limits  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
(See  article  Roumanian  for  this  race  or  people,  kindred  in  physical  type  to  the 
Slavic,  but  possessing  a  Latin  tongue.) 

The  remaining  States  constitute  Serbo-Croatian  territory.  The  Kingdom  of 
Servia,  situated  Just  south  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  midway  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  is  the  only  independent  State  amongst  them,  ex- 
cepting the  small  principality  of  Montenegro.  The  latter  occupies  the  southern 
angle  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  territory,  with  Turkey  on  the  southeast  aud  the 
narrow  territory  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  southwest  The  remain- 
ing Serbo-Croatian  territory  belongs  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
Herzegovina,  northwest  of  Montenegro  and  similar  to  it  in  size,  and  Bosnia, 
larger  and  extending  north  from  Herzegovina  to  the  Save  and  Slavonia,  were 
attached  in  1878;  Dalmatia,  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  land  between  these  two 
States  and  the  Adriatic,  is  an  older  possession  of  Austria.  Still  farther  north 
are  the  former  kingdoms  of  Slavonia,  lying  along  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
Hungary  proper,  and  Croatia,  lying  farthest  to  the  northwest  in  the  peninsula 
next  to  Austria  and  the  Adriatic.  These  two  provinces  now  form  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary.  All  the  Southern  Slavs — ^that  is,  the  Serbo-Croatians 
and  the  Bulgarians — were  subject  to  Turkey  only  thirty  years  ago,  excepting 
those  on  the  northern  fringe  inhabiting  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia.  If, 
as  is  sometimes  said,  these  are  not  Balkan  States,  all  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
excepting  Greece  was  then  covered  by  Turkey — as  also  was  Greece  itself  a 
century  ago. 

THE  SEBBO-CBOATIANS  IN  GENERAL. 

Ask  a  Bosnian  his  race  and  he  will  answer  "  Turk  '*  if  he  is  a  Mohammedan, 
"  Latin  "  or  "  Croatian  "  if  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  "  Servian  "  if  an  adherent 
of  the  Greek  Church.  Yet  the  race  is  the  same  in  all  cases  because  the  language 
is  the  same.'*  The  case  of  the  Bosnian  is  typical  of  the  entire  Serbo-Croatian 
people,  which  is  peculiar  amongst  all  the  races  or  peoples  of  Europe  in  appear- 
ing to  be  divided  into  six  or  more  separate  ethnical  branches ;  that  is,  as  many 
as  there  are  political  States  if  not  religions  in  this  region,  while  the  scientist 
can  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  are  of  one  race.  Their  case  resembles  that  of 
the  Poles,  who,  since  the  partition  of  Poland,  make  part  of  three  different 
nationalities,  or  that  of  the  (Germans,  constituting  to  a  greater  or  lees  degree 
the  Gierman,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Austrian  nationalities.  In  like  manner.  Bos- 
nian, Dalmatian,  Montenegrin,  and  Herzegovinian  are  only  names  of  nationali- 
ties or  of  political  groups,  while  the  corresponding  race  or  people  is  Serbo- 
Ooatian. 

Language,  as  explained  In  the  Introductory,  Is  the  necessary  basis  of  all 
ofl9cial  classifications  of  European  races.  It  Is  the  one  followed  by  all  European 
censuses  of  races,  and  Is  adopted  in  this  dictionary.  The  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion has  found  it  desirable  for  practical  considerations  to  subdivide  and  group 
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the  Serbo-Croatians  as  follows :  The  Servian  and  Montenegrin  are  counted  with 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Croatian  with  the  Slovenian,  and  the  Dalmatian,  Bosnian, 
and  Herzegovinian  are  given  a  separate  column.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Slovenians  are  outside  the  Serbo-Croatian  race,  although 
they  are  most  closely  related  to  it  by  language. 

The  confusion  in  Serbo-Croatian  terminology  has  its  origin  In  both  politics 
and  religion.  From  a  partisan  standpoint  it  has  become  quite  customary  to 
use  only  provincial  names,  lilce  Croatian.  To  recognize  the  broader  racial  name 
would  l«id  weight  to  the  sentiment  for  Serbo-Croatian  consolidation  and 
the  political  Independence  of  the  Serbo-Croatians.  Linguistic  grounds  are 
sought  by  others  for  a  broader  union  embracing  the  entire  northern  belt  of 
Balkan  States  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  including  both  the  Slovenian 
territory  on  one  side  of  the  Serbo-Croatians  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other.  Re- 
ligious rivalries  likewise  have  led  to  ethnographical  fictions.  Not  only  has  a 
fraction  of  a  race  like  the  Bosnians  been  led  to  say  that  they  are  of  three 
races  or  peoples  when  they  practically  mean  three  religions;  these  religions 
have  given  them  three  alphabets  for  one  speech.  The  Serbo-Croatians  of  the 
west,  who  are  Roman  Catholic,  can  not  read  the  publications  of  the  eastern 
Serbo-Croatians,  who  are  Orthodox,  although  both  have  the  same  language, 
for  the  former  use  the  Roman  alphabet  or  sometimes  the  strange  Glagolitic 
letters,  while  the  latter  use  the  Russian  characters  fostered  by  the  Greek 
Church. 

The  geographical  limits  of  the  Serbo-Croatians  are  not  easily  determined. 
They  are  defined  on  the  north  by  the  Danube  and  the  Drave ;  that  is,  by  Hun- 
garian and  Slovenian  territory.  On  the  east,  also,  they  coincide  with  the 
boundary  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  except  that  northeastern  Servia  is  occu- 
pied by  Roumanians.  But  as  to  the  southern  boundary  the  wildest  and  most 
divergent  statements  are  made  by  students  of  the  question  according  to  their 
political  bias.  Some  pro-Servians  would  claim  Macedonia  and  the  greater  part 
of  Turkey,  even  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  be  Servian  by  language;  while  it  is  gen- 
erally held  that  the  Slavic  language  found  here  is  Bulgarian.  A  fair  statement 
would  seem  to  be  that  northwestern  Turkey  is  Serbo-Croatian,  including  a  nar- 
row strip  of  northern  Albania,  as  well  as  the  large  districts  known  as  Old 
Servia  and  Novibazar.  The  last  named  lies  between  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
Old  Servia  is  farther  southeast.  These  two  Serbo-Croatian  districts  in  Turkey 
are  about  as  large  as  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina. 

As  thus  delimited,  the  Serbo-Croatians  are  Inclosed  on  the  west  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  closely  related  Slovenians ;  on  the  north 
by  the  totally  difiTerent  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  of  Mongol  origin ;  on  the  north- 
east by  a  more  nearly  related  people,  the  Roumanians;  on  the  southeast  by 
distant  relatives,  the  Bulgarians;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Albanians,  people 
differing  both  in  language  and  physical  type  from  any  other  in  Ehirope.  The 
region  is  aptly  named  the  "  whirlpool  of  Europe."  The  Balkans  are  the  storm 
center,  and  the  ''Eastern  question"  is  always  acute.  Within  a  generation 
European  Turkey  has  lost  half  of  its  territory,  and  several  new  nations  have 
appeared  upon  the  map  of  the  peninsula.  The  keen  rivalries  between  nationali- 
ties and  races  have  obscured  scientific  questions  and  rendered  more  difficult  the 
classification  of  peoples. 

Even  the  choice  of  the  term  Serbo-Croatian  is  a  comparatively  recent  expe- 
dient to  allay  national  Jealousy.  The  language  may  as  properly  be  called  either 
Croatian  or  Servian.  It  was  once  called  the  Illyrian,  an  ethnical  misnomer  for 
which  an  excuse  was  sought  in  political  history.  But  the  ancient  lUyrians 
were  an  entirely  different  race.  Few  traces  of  them,  it  is  said,  can  be  found 
among  the  Slavs  now  occupying  the  country.  The  apostles  of  the  "  Illyrian  " 
propaganda  would  take  into  their  fold  Bulgaria  on  the  east  and  the  Slovenians 
on  the  west.  "  Yugo-Slavic  " — ^that  is  "  South  Slavic  " — is  a  name  more  recently 
adopted  by  other  patriotic  Slavs  in  an  attempt  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of  unity 
between  all  Serbo-Croatians  and  Slovenians.    It  is  pan-slavism  on  a  small  scale. 

The  historical  and  linguistic  relations  ejcisting  between  widely  separated 
branches  of  the  Slavs  are  often  indicated  or  suggested  by  strange  similarities  In 
their  names.  The  terms  Slav,  Slovak,  Slovenian,  and  Slavonian  are  discussed 
in  the  article  on  the  Slovenian.  As  there  pointed  out,  Slavonian  in  the  narrow- 
est sense  may  mean  the  nationality  (not  a  race)  inhabiting  the  former  kingdom 
of  Slavonia.  The  race  or  people  living  there  is  the  Servian  or  Croatian.  Curi- 
ously enough,  Croat,  Hervat,  and  the  related  words  given  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  variations  of  an  old  word  meaning  highlands  or  mountains  (cf.  Car- 
pathians) ;  hence  not  strictly  ethnical  terms,  although  some  immigrants  Insist 
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tliat  Hervat  and  not  Croatian  is  the  proper  name  of  their  people.  "  Horratok  " 
Is  the  name  griven  Groatians  on  the  Magyar  ethnographical  map.  In  like  man- 
ner as  the  forms  Hervat,  Horvath,  and  even  Kharpath  come  from  Hrvat,  so  such 
variations  as  Serb  and  Sorb  came  from  Srp.  In  the  Serbo-Croatian,  as  in  other 
Slavic  langniages,  a  vowel  is  not  written  with  this  "  r."  The  "  h  "  easily  passes 
into  "  kh  "  and  "  b  "  into  "  p  "  or  "  v."  In  these  and  similar  words,  therefore, 
are  indicated  the  ancient  relationships  existing  between  widely  different  divi- 
sions of  the  Slavs;  between  the  Serbs,  Croats,  or  Hervats,  and  Slovenians  or 
Winds  of  the  Southern  Division  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  Iq  the  north, 
the  disappearing  Sorbs  and  Wends  and  the  Slovaks,  with  their  forerunners, 
who  left  tiieir  name  in  ancient  Chrobatia  and  the  Carpathians. 

The  technicalities  of  the  sthOt  cha,  and  kay  dialects  of  the  Serbo-Croatian 
need  not  be  entered  into  here.  In  a  general  way  they  correspond  to:  (1)  The 
southern,  Servian,  or,  better,  that  spoken  in  Herzegovina,  which  has  become  the 
literary  form  of  the  Serbo-Croatian;  (2)  the  western,  Croatian,  the  use  of 
which  is  gradually  receding  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia;  and  (3)  that  found  on 
the  western  border  of  Croatia,  which  is  more  properly  called  a  separate  lan- 
guage, the  Slovenian. 

Of  the  numerous  names  borne  by  Serbo-Croatian  dialects  and  divisions  of  the 
population  only  a  few  need  be  given  here.  Some  are  merely  names  of  political 
divisions.  Thus  the  "  Cemagorlans "  are  simply  the  Montenegrins,  the  two 
words  having  the  same  meaning.  "Tsma  Grora,"  in  their  language,  means 
'*  black  mountain."  The  Ragusans  are  the  natives  of  the  old  city  of  Ragusa ; 
Dubrovcans  is  another  name  for  these.  Others  are  the  Syrmians,  sometimes 
considered  to  be  a  fourth  division  of  the  Serbo-Croatians,  named  after  a  plain 
in  Croatla-Slavonia ;  the  Cices  of  Istrla,  and  the  Hranicares  of  the  borders. 
Skipetar  is  a  name  applied  to  the  Slavonized  Albanians  of  the  coast.  An 
Istrian — ^that  is,  a  native  of  Istria — ^may  be  of  any  race;  more  likely  a  Serbo- 
Croatian,  Italian,  or  Slovenian. 

The  Morlaks,  who  call  themselves  "Vlah"  or  "Wlach,"  may  be,  as  some 
claim,  Slavonized  Roumanians  (Wallachs) ;  but  if  so,  the  change  has  been  quite 
complete,  for  they  might  be  taken  to-day  as  the  primitive  Servian  stock,  not 
only  in  physical  appearance  and  dialect,  but  in  character  and  customs.  They 
form  a  considerable  population  in  northern  Dalmatia  and  adjacent  territory, 
especially  in  Istria.  Reclus  says  that  they  are  amongst  the  least  advanced 
peoples  of  Europe.  Certain  other  names  found  amongst  Serbo-Croatlans  really 
designate  social  groups  rather  than  distinct  races,  dialects,  or  political  divisions. 
Thus  the  well-known  word  "  Haiduk,"  meaning  originally  in  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage something  like  highwaymen  or  freebooter,  was  adopted  by  the  Servians  in 
the  sense  of  defender  of  the  home  land.  Formerly  Servians  of  the  best  families 
became  Haiduks  and  pillaged  Turkish  villages.  The  Tchetnitsi  were  a  class  of 
these  that  made  a  specialty  of  taking  the  heads  of  their  slain  enemies.  The 
Uskoks  were,  like  them,  brigands  before  they  settled  down  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. They  fled  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  Montenegrin  mountains 
for  protection  against  the  Turks. 

The  savage  manners  of  the  last  century  are  still  met  with  amongst  some 
Serbo-Croatians  of  to-day.  Armed  conflicts  are  not  uncommon.  Political  feuds 
are  especially  bitter.  Murders  resulting  from  private  vendettas  occur  fre- 
quently in  some  localities.  Illiteracy  is  prevalent  and  civilization  at  a  low 
stage  in  retired  districts.  Yet  some  points  like  Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Servla, 
are  centers  of  literary  activity  and  avid  of  all  that  makes  up  western  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  physical  appearance  the  Serbo-Croatians  are  quite  distinct  from  other 
Slavs.  In  fact,  they  would  seem  to  be,  at  bottom,  not  Slavic,  or  "  Eastern,"  to 
use  Deniker's  terms,  but  "Adriatic."  The  latter  differs  from  any  other  race  in 
Europe  in  combining  unusual  stature  with  unusual  breadth  of  head.  Its  purest 
representatives  are  found  a  little  farther  south  amongst  the  Albanians,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Illyric  race,  using  this  word  in  its  proper  sense.  In  northern 
Albania,  and  especially  in  Herzegovina,  are  found  some  of  the  broadest  heads  in 
the  world,  with  an  average  cephalic  index  of  87.  The  race  is  also  one  of  the 
tallest  of  Europe,  averaging  5  feet  9  inches.  This  type  shades  off  in  every 
direction,  especially  on  the  south,  where  both  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  are 
shorter.  The  ancient  Greeks  belong  to  the  long-headed  **  Mediterranean  "  race. 
On  the  north,  the  Albanian  type  is  modified  by  the  great  Slavic  wave  of  migra* 
Hon  that  brought  with  it  the  present  Serbo-Croatian  language  of  the  country. 
But  while  the  average  height  of  the  Slav  is  considerably  less,  the  head  Is  broad. 
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as  it  Is  also  in  the  "Alpine"  race,  farther  northwest,  into  which  the  Serbo- 
Croatian  type  insensibly  passes.  The  type  is  brunette,  but  not  of  the  darkest 
Although  not  so  strong  or  stockily  built  as  the  tallest  men  of  northern  Europe, 
the  Serbo-Croatian  is  vigorous  and  well  adapted  to  hard  labor. 

Table  5. — Distribution  of  Serbo-Croatian  population  in  1900. 


Country. 


Croatia  and  SlavonJa 

Balmatia 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

Servia 

Montenegro 

Elsewhere 

Total 


Number. 


2,102,000 
£65,000 

al,550,000 

2,2W,000 

a250,000 

a  1,434, 000 


a8, 200,000 


«  Estimated. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  enter  separate  figures  for  the  Servians  in  Turkey, 
where  no  census  has  been  taken.  Some  estimates,  especially  by  Servian  parti- 
sans, place  this  number  at  over  600,000 ;  others,  as  iow  as  40,000. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  significant  because  the  Southern  Slavs  typify  the 
new  character  of  American  immigration  that  has  replaced  the  tide  from  north- 
western Europe.  The  Southern  Slavs  not  only  outnumber  any  other  race  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  but  they  constitute  about  one-half  its  population  if  we  add  to 
them  the  small  Albanian  population  to  which  they  are  physically  related.  The 
Greeks  do  not  make  up  one-third  of  the  population,  while  the  Turks  are  hope- 
lessly in  the  minority,  estimated  by  some  as  only  one-seventh  as  many  as  the 
Slavs.  Its  aOOO,000  or  8,200,000  of  population  puts  the  Serbo-Croatian  race 
about  tenth  in  rank  among  all  European  races  as  of  size.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  steady  and  important  source  of  future  immigration.  In 
immigration  statistics  Croatians  and  Slovenians  are  counted  together.  During 
the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  335,543  immigrants  of  both  races  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States. 

At  present  the  Southern  Slavic  rate  of  Immigration  is  high  only  in  the  most 
northwestern  group,  tliat  of  Croatia,  Slavonla,  and  the  Slovenian  territory. 
In  1907  the  Croatian- Slovenian  rate  of  immigration  was  about  13  per  1,000 
of  population,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  race  or  people  except  two,  the  He- 
brew and  the  Slovak.  There  are  said  to  be  already  270.000  Croatians  in  the 
United  States. 

THE  VARIOUS   NATIONALITIES. 

The  terms  "Bosnian,"  "Dalmatian,"  "  Herzegovinian,"  and  " Mont«iegrln," 
as  shown  above,  are  not  names  of  races,  but  rather  of  nationalities  found  within 
the  Serbo-Croatian  ethnical  territory.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  the 
Servian,  the  Croatian,  and  the  Slavonian  as  nationalities.  Further  details  are 
necessary  concerning  each,  especially  as  to  their  ethnical  and  religious  elements. 

Keeping  constantly  in  mind  that  by  the  so-called  Servian  and  Croatian  races 
are  generally  meant  only  the  Orthodox  (Greek)  and  Roman  Catholic  divisions, 
respectively,  of  the  one  Serbo-Croatian  race,  the  reader  will  better  understand 
the  following  statistics  from  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  censuses  of  1900 : 

Table  6. — Distribution  of  Serbo-Croatians,  by  religion. 


Geographic  division. 

Catholic. 

Orthodox. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Croatl^Slavonla 

1,482,353 
188,562 

61.6 
LI 

607,381 
434,641 

26.4 
2.6 

2,089,734 
623,103 

87.0 

HiiTifliirv  nroner 

3.7 

To  these  may  be  added  the  population  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  1,568,092, 
of  whom  the  334,142  Roman  Catholics  may  be  counted  roughly  as  Croatians  and 
the  673,246  Oriental  Orthodox  as  Servians.    But  very  few  of  the  548,632  Moham- 
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medans  are  Turks,  although  generally  calling  themselves  by  that  name.  It  is 
said  that  the  Bosnian  nobility  became  Mohammedans  in  order  to  preserve  their 
feudal  rights,  but  that  they  differ  in  more  respects  than  race  from  Turkish  Mo- 
hammedans.   For  instance,  they  do  not  practice  polygamy. 

Of  the  Servian  nationality — that  is,  of  the  citizens  of  Servia — ^90  per  cent  are 
Servian  by  race  and  98  per  cent  Orthodox  in  religion.  The  Roumanians  in 
Servia  number  only  90,000.  The  Gypsies  come  next  with  half  that  number.  The 
Roumanians  (see),  like  the  Servians,  are  for  the  most  part  Orthodox.  While 
the  Turks  proper  number  only  1,000  in  Servia,  there  are  15,000  Mohammedans. 

The  small  independent  principality  of  Montenegro  has  had  no  census.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  250,000  are  Orthodox. 
The  remainder  are  Roman  Catholics  or  Mohammedans,  the  latter  being  Alba- 
nians. In  Dalmatia  96  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Serbo-Croatian  by  race 
and  84  per  cent  Roman  Catholic  in  religion.  These  probably  all  call  themselves 
*' Croatian."  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are  Greek  (not  *' United'*)  in 
religion.  Less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  population  are  Italians.  These  live  along 
the  coast  in  cities  like  Ragusa.  There  are  no  Turks  in  Dalmatia  according 
to  the  census. 

In  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  besides  the  Serbo-Croa- 
tian population,  which,  as  shown  above,  is  87  per  cent  of  the  whole,  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  population,  or  134,000,  are  German,  and  4  per  cent  **  Hungarian.*' 
This  is  the  classification  by  mother  tongue.  Classified  by  religion,  all  the 
Servians  are  "Oriental  Greek,"  while  99  per  cent  of  the  "Croatians"  are 
Roman  Catholic,  as  are  also  80  per  cent  of  the  Germans  and  Hungarians.  Xo 
Turks  or  Mohammedans  appear  as  such  by  name  in  the  census.  Finally,  in  the 
Coastland,  including  Istria,  while  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  is  Italian, 
the  most  of  the  remainder  are  Serbo-Croatians  (143,000)  and  Slovenians. 
Nearly  99  per  cent  are  Catholic. 

ClTBAir.  Defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  as  fol- 
lows: **The  term  'Cuban'  refers  to  the  Cuban  people  (not  Negroes)."  This 
definition  covers,  however,  only  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Cuba — ^that  is, 
the  native  whites — ^for  13  per  cent  are  Negroes,  16  per  cent  mulattoes,  and  10 
per  cent  foreign-bom  whitea  It  also  excludes  Indians.  The  term  is  generally 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  all  natives  of  Cuba,  regardless  of  color,  espe- 
cially including  those  of  mixed  blood. 

In  race,  therefore,  the  population  of  Cuba  is  mainly  composed  of  pure  Spanish 
stock,  if  Catalans  and  Basques  may  be  called  pure  Spanish,  for  these  are  the 
most  imi)ortant  stocks  that  have  come  to  the  island  from  Spain.  It  is  popu- 
larly supposed  that  there  is  much  Indian  blood  in  Cuba,  as  in  Mexico  and  in  the 
countries  farther  south.  This  is  not  the  case,  for* the  sufiicient  reason  that  the 
Indian  aborigines  were  almost  entirely  killed  off  in  war  and  at  forced  labor 
within  fifty  years  from  the  landing  of  Ck)lumbus.  Negroes  to  some  extent  have 
suffered  the  same  fate,  for  it  is  estimated  that  fully  900,000  were  brought  to  the 
Island  as  slaves.    In  1817  they  outnumbered  the  white  population. 

The  Cuban  census  of  1907  gives  a  total  population,  in  round  numbers,  of 
2,000,000,  of  whom  1.200,000  are  native  whites,  200,000  foreign-bom  whites^ 
.270,000  Negroes,  330,000  of  mixed  race,  and  12,000  Chinese.  Of  the  foreign-bom 
whites,  80  per  cent  are  Spaniards  and  3  per  cent  (6,713)  Americana  Cuba  is 
therefore  distinctly  Spanish,  or  "  Latin,"  in  its  sympathies  and  civilization. 
Comparatively  few  Cubans,  not  counting  as  such  Spanish,  English,  and  other 
foreign-bom  whites  coming  from  Cuba,  have  emigrated  to  the  United  Statea 
The  same  is  true  of  immigrants  from  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies.  (See  West 
Indian,  Mexican,  SpanishrAmerican,  and  Negro,)  The  number  of  Negroes  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  from  Cuba  can  not  be  stated,  but  it  is  not  large,  for  the 
total  Negro  immigration  in  1907  was  only  5.235,  of  whom  4,561  were  ftrom  the 
West  Indies,  including  Cuba.  All  aliens  coming  from  Cuba  are  counted  as 
Immigrants,  although,  in  common  with  persons  coming  from  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, and  Mexico,  they  are  for  the  most  part  exempted  from  the  head  tax. 

CZECH.     (See  Bohemian  and  Moravian,) 

HAUULTlhJS,    A  political  division  of  the  Serbo-Croatiana     (See  Croatian.) 

BAHISH.     (See  Scandinavian.) 

DIITCH  and  FLEXISH  (less  accurately  Hollander,  Netherlander,  and  Belgian). 
The  two  westernmost  races  or  peoples  on  the  continent  of  Low  German  or 
Teutonic  origin,  the  Dutch  being  the  native  people  of  Holland  (the  Nether- 
lands) and  the  Flemish  that  of  Flanders — that  is,  of  the  western  part  of  Bel- 
gium.   The  Dutch  and  Flemish  languages  are  intermediate  between  English 
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and  Scotch  on  the  one  hand  and  German  on  the  other.  The  chief  differences 
between  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  are  those  of  political  boundaries,  customs,  and 
religion,  rather  than  of  language  or  physique.  Hollander,  Netherlander,  and 
Belgian  are  names  of  nationalities  and  not  of  races.  Holland-Dutch  is  a  term 
vulgarly  used  in  America  to  distinguish  Dutch  from  German,  while  Pennsyl- 
yadla  Dutch  is  a  name  wrongly  given  to  the  old  Pennsylvania  German  familiea 

DUTCH. 

Etymologically  Dutch  Is  simply  the  German  "  Teutsch  " — ^that  is,  "  Teuton  *• — 
and,  therefore,  might  be  used  as  a  generic  term  to  include  all  Germans.  But  in 
scientific  usage  the  term  is  now  limited  to  the  people  of  Low  German  descent 
living  in  the  Rhine  delta.  Germans  themselves  never  extend  the  word 
'^Deutsch**  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  or  Netherlandish  language  is  de- 
rived from  Old  Saxon,  a  division  of  the  long  extinct  Old  Low  German.  The 
word  "  Dutch  "  is  sometimes  wrongly  used,  especially  in  the  United  States*  to 
mean  the  German  language  In  all  its  form& 

Dutch  is  the  literary  and  national  language  of  Holland;  it  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dutch  colonists  in  South  Africa  (Boers),  and  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Besides  Dutch,  there  are  other  dialects  of  Low  German  origin 
used  in  Holland:  Frisian,  Saxon,  Friso-Saxon,  and  Friso-Frankish.  Frisian 
is  said  to  have  been  the  language  of  the  early  Teutonic  people  throughout 
Holland.  It  had  a  literature  of  its  own  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  has 
been  pressed  upon  by  the  Saxon  and  Frankish  until  it  exists  to-day  only  as  a 
patois  in  the  province  of  Friesland  and  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  coast. 
Saxon  and  Friso-Saxon  are  spoken  throughout  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
part  of  Holland.  Friso-Frankish  is  spoken  in  Zeeland — ^that  is,  the  island 
province  north  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Holland.  Dutch  is 
spoken  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland. 

Physically,  the  northern  Dutch  are  for  the  most  part  long-headed,  oval 
faced,  tallish,  and  blond.  The  Frisians  also  are  good  examples  of  this  type. 
Southward  in  the  western  part  of  Holland  there  is  more  and  more  of  an 
admixture  of  a  round-headed  brunette  element,  shorter  and  stouter  than  the 
northern  type,  which  is  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  "Alpine  "  race, 
with  more  or  less  Teutonic  admixture.  Three-fifths  of  the  people  of  Holland  are 
Protestants;  most  of  the  remainder  are  Catholica  There  are  about  100,000 
Jews  in  Holland.  In  social  customs  the  Dutch  show  greater  afllnity  to  the 
English  than  to  the  German.  They  have  been  called  the  Englishmen  of  the 
mainland.    Like  the  English,  the  Dutch  have  been  great  colonizers. 

Holland  is  an  independent  kingdom.  It  is  now  called  the  Netherlands,  a  term 
formerly  given  to  the  lowland  country  comprising  both  Holland  and  Belgium. 
It  is  one  of  the  smallest  countries  of  Europe,  having  a  superficial  area  of  only 
12,000  square  miles.  Its  ethnographical  boundaries  coincide  with  its  topo- 
graphical formation :  the  Frleslanders  hold  the  alluvial  plains,  the  Saxons  are 
confined  to  sandy  tracts,  while  the  lowlands  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhine  have  a 
population  mixed  in  origin.  The  Dutch  population  of  the  world  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  4,000,000  to  6,300,000.  The  population  of  Holland, 
itself  is  6,000,000,  or  1,000,000  less  than  that  of  Belgium,  and  a  third  more  than 
that  of  Ireland.  Rudler  and  Chisholm  estimate  71  per  cent  of  the  population  to 
be  Dutch,  14  per  cent  Frisian,  13  per  cent  Flemish,  and  2  per  cent  other  Low 
German.  There  are  about  400,000  Boerfi  in  South  Africa  and  75,000  Dutch 
colonists  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In  Immigration  Bureau  statistics  Dutch 
and  Flemish  are  counted  together,  and  in  the  twelve  years  189&-1910,  87,658 
immigrants  of  these  races  were  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

FLEMISH. 

Philologists  differ  as  to  the  position  of  Flemish,  linguistically.  Some  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  branch  of  Old  Ix)w  German,  closely  akin  to  Dutch,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  it;  others  place  it  as  a  dialect  of  Dutch  and  say  that  it  is  now 
nearly  extinct;  while  still  others  consider  it  to  be  a  dialect  of  equal  rank 
with  Frisian  and  Saxon,  but  distinct  from  Dutch.  The  literary  language  of 
the  Flemish  people  is  now  Dutch. 

Physically  the  Flemish  are  of  the  prevailing  Dutch  type — tallish,  blond,  and 
round-faced — ^the  type  so  often  portrayed  by  Rubens.  The  Flemish  occupy  the 
northern  and  western  provinces  of  Belgium  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
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France  bordering  on  Flanders.  There  are  over  3,000,000  In  Belgium,  750,000 
in  Holland,  and  200,000  in  the  northern  part  of  France,  making  a  total  of  over 
4,000,000  Flemish  In  Europe — that  Is,  about  equal  to  the  number  of  Dutch  in 
Holland. 

BELGIAN. 

The  term  Belgian  simply  means  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium.  It  has  no  significance  as  to  physical  race  or  language.  The  Belgian 
nation  is  represented  by  two  chief  linguistic  stocks,  a  Teutonic  (Flemish)  which 
occupies  the  plains  and  the  coast  lands,  and  a  French  (Walloon)  which  occupies 
the  uplands.  The  two  peoples  also  differ  In  industries.  The  Flemings  are  char- 
acteristically tenant  farmers;  the  Walloons  are  small  proprietary  farmers, 
miners,  and  manufacturers. 

Belgium  ranks  eighteenth  in  superficial  area  and  eighth  in  population  amongst 
European  countries.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  In  Europe,  having 
f^  population  of  over  7,0(X),0(X)  In  an  area  of  11,3(X)  square  miles ;  that  is,  of  about 
600  to  the  square  mile.  The  Kingdom  is  not  evenly  populated,  the  Flemish 
provinces  being  much  more  densely  settled  than  the  Walloon.  Of  the  total 
number,  42  per  cent  speak  Flemish  only  and  38  per  cent  French  only,  while  12 
per  cent  speak  both  Flemish  and  French,  and  6  per  cent  speak  Flemish,  French, 
and  Grerman.  Both  French  and  Flemish  are  ofllcial  languages.  All  public  docu- 
ments are  printed  in  both.  Both  are  taught  in  the  schools.  At  the  University 
of  Ghent  the  professors  lecture  in  both  French  and  Flemish.  The  Belgians  are 
for  the  most  part  Catholics. 

Despite  its  density  of  population  Belgium  is  an  exception  amongst  European 
countries  in  that  It  has  more  immigration  than  emigration.  About  90  per  cent 
of  this  movement  is  to  and  from  Holland,  France,  and  Grermany.  Only  an 
Insignificant  number  come  to  America,  less  than  1  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

In  1907  there  were  4,162  emigrants  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States,  of 
whom  2,929  are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  immigration  and  Naturalization  as 
Dutch  and  Flemish.  In  number  of  immigrants  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  taken 
together  stand  twenty-first  down  the  list — ^that  is,  above  the  French,  but  far 
below  all  the  principal  immigrant  races  or  peoplea 

EAST  INDIAIT.  (See  also  Hindu,)  Any  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
latter  is  a  very  broad  and  vague  term  which  has  come  down  from  the  time  of 
Columbus,  and  embraces  the  vast  populations  of  India,  Farther  India,  and 
Malaysia ;  that  is,  of  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  lying 
between  the  Indus  on  the  west  and  the  island  of  New  Guinea  on  the  east.  The 
last-named  island  falls  to  the  domain,  therefore,  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  (see). 

Ethnologically  the  term  ''East  Indian"  has  no  meaning,  although  its  con- 
venience has  perhaps  Justified  its  use  while  immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  this  part  of  the  world  was  very  small.  Geographically  it  comprises  races 
of  the  most  diverse  culture,  from  the  dwarf  Negrito  of  the  Philippines,  perhaps 
the  lowest  race  of  mankind  In  degree  of  civilization,  to  the  European-like  Hindu, 
who  usee  the  Aryan  speech  and  has  a  civilization  older  than  our  own.  All  the 
five  great  races  or  divisions  of  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
Indian,  are  found  represented  in  the  East  Indiea  The  great  Caucasian  popu- 
lation of  India  has  Just  been  mentioned.  The  inhabitants  of  Indo-China,  Burma, 
and  Siam  are  Mongolian.  Those  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago  are 
Malay,  with  a  small  remnant  of  a  true  Ethiopian  or  black  race,  the  Negrito, 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  puts 
all  East  Indians  into  the  '*  Mongollc  "  grand  division. 

The  population  of  the  four  great  races  found  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  black  race.  Is  immense,  certainly  over  350,(X)0,000,  forming  with 
that  of  China  about  half  the  population  of  the  entire  earth.  Of  all  the  East 
Indians,  nearly  six-sevenths  are  natives  of  India,  and  will  claim  chief  atten- 
tion here  as  a  probable  factor  in  future  immigration.  The  peoples  farther  east 
have  shown  little  tendency  to  emigrate.  Of  these,  the  densest  population  is  that 
of  Java,  numbering  nearly  30,000,000.  Although  the  oldest  in  Malay  civiliza- 
tion, this  people  has  neither  the  physical  nor  the  mental  energy  of  its  kinsmen, 
the  Filipinos,  and,  unlike  the  Hindus,  they  have  shown  little  or  no  tendency 
to  emigrate  to  other  countries.  The  Indo-Chinese  of  the  mainland,  like  the 
Malays,  have  less  energy  and  enterprise  than  the  true  Chinese  and  do  not 
migrate.  Their  country  is  not  so  densely  populated.  Practically  none  of  these 
populations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Filipinos,  are  Christian  or  greatly 
influenced  by  western  civilization. 
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Of  the  2&4,000,000  people  of  India,  Including  Burma,  it  is  unnecessary  in  this 
work  to  especially  consider  the  non-Aryan  multitudes,  a  population  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  dark  Drayidian  element  is  much  the 
largest  of  these,  numbering  60,000,000.  Three-fourths  of  India,  however,  is, 
like  ourselves,  Aryan— 220,000,000,  a  population  nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as 
that  of  all  Europe.  It  is  this  Aryan  population  of  northern  India  that  is  gen- 
erally called  Hindu,  although  the  term  also  applies  to  a  religion  or  to  the  people 
having  a  certain  social  organization  based  upon  Brahmanism.  (See  Hindu,) 
One  of  the  many  "  Hindu  "  tongues  is  Hindi,  spoken,  with  its  dialects,  by  about 
100,000,000  persons.    About  3,000,000  of  these  are  Christians. 

The  Caucasian  features  of  the  northern  Hindus  are  easily  remarked,  although 
they  are  generally  dark..  They  are  often  tall,  although  not  so  strong,  energetic, 
and  aggressive  as  the  Chinese  in  competition  with  Europeans.  Some  have  been 
educated  in  English  schools  or  colleges  in  India.  All  are  keen  in  trade,  making 
good  merchants,  and  perhaps  Identify  themselves  with  western  civilization  to 
a  greater  degree  than  do  the  Chinese 

'  The  population  of  India  is  one  of  the  densest  of  the  globe.  The  people  must 
emigrate  or  die  by  the  million  in  the  famines  that  periodically  reduce  their 
numbers.  The  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  world  against  an  Indian  flood  of 
migration  is  their  poverty,  their  inability  to  provide  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  their  lack  of  initiative. 

India  has  sent  out  about  20,000  "coolies"  or  laborers  annually  in  recait 
years,  largely  to  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Africa ;  In  other 
words,  about  as  large  an  emigration  as  that  of  Russians,  Scotch,  or  Lithuanians 
to  the  United  States.  A  few  have  been  coming  recently  to  British  Columbia 
and  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  the  total  number  admitted  to 
the  United  States  in  the  twelve  years  1899-1910  is  only  5,786. 

ENGLISH  or  ANGLO-SAZOH;  inaccurately  BEITISH.  The  princiiml  race  or 
people  of  Elngland;  the  westernmost  European  branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock; 
the  race  that  first  spoke  the  English  language. 

There  is  no  necessity  in  this  connection  for  discussion  of  a  subject  so  well 
understood  by  all  as  the  character,  social  institutions,  and  other  qualities  of 
the  English  as  an  immigrant  people.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  Americans 
understand  the  race  which  has  given  us  our  language  and  laws  and  political 
institutions.  Yet  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  ethnical  position  of  the 
English — as  to  which  of  the  present  components  of  the  mixed  English  nation 
are  to  be  considered  as  unasslmilated  immigrant  elements  and  which  as  truly 
English.  If  it  can  be  said,  as  some  claim,  that  the  new  race  now  being  formed 
in  America  is  already  more  German  than  English,  perhaps  even  more  Irish 
than  English,  the  student  of  races  will  realize  that  clear  distinctions  need  be 
drawn  in  the  case  of  so  composite  a  race  as  that  in  England.  In  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  an  immigrant  from  ESngland  who  comes  of  Irish  or  Scotch  descent, 
how  long  a  residence  of  his  ancestry  in  England  entitles  him  to  be  called  Eng- 
lish? The  question  goes  deeper  than  this,  namely,  to  the  determination  of  what 
constitutes  a  race  in  ethnology.  It  is  perhaps  convenient  to  consider,  in  dis- 
cussing a  race  so  well  known  as  the  English,  the  definition  and  classification  of 
races  upon  which  this  dictionary  proceeds. 

As  explained  in  the  Introductory  (see),  race  is  determined  by  language  in  such 
phrases  as  "  the  races  of  Europe,"  but  by  physical  qualities,  such  as  color,  hair, 
and  shape  of  head,  when  we  speak  of  **  the  five  great  races  "  or  grand  divisions 
of  mankind.  In  either  case  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  into  a  common  class 
all  who  have  the  same  Inheritance.  But  the  term  "  race  "  Is  sometimes  used  in 
other  senses.  Thus  we  may  reach  wider  and  wider  "races,"  each  including 
the  preceding,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  English  race,  the  Teutonic  race,  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  race,  the  Caucasian  race,  and,  finally,  the  human  race. 
Not  only  is  there  this  popular  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  word,  but  its  scientific 
acceptation  in  the  most  exact  of  studies,  namely,  in  national  census  taking,  is 
also  variable.  While  in  some  European  censuses  race  is  determined  by  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  individual,  in  other  countries  it  is  determined  by  the  "  lan- 
guage of  converse"  or  "customary  language."  It  is  evident  that  an  Irish 
family  that  has  lived  for  generations  in  England  would  be  called  Irish  by  the 
first  test,  English  by  the  second.  But  how  long  a  residence  in  England  will 
entitle  an  Irishman,  or  a  Scotchman,  or  a  French  Huguenot,  or  one  of  Norman 
French  stock,  to  be  called  English  if  the  mother  tongue  is  the  test?  Evidently 
this  phrase  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  ancestral  or  family  language  in 
dealing  with  a  stock  which  has  kept  itself  quite  pure  in  descent.  But  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  population  of  to-day  is  of  mixed  origin,  a  census 
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may  adopt  the  arbitrary  rule  that  the  paternal  line  only  shall  determine  the 
lace^  or,  what  is  evidently  more  difficult  and  more  scientific,  it  may  name  the 
mixed  races  as  such,  or  consider  the  race  to  be  determined  by  the  proponderat- 
Ing  element  in  the  mixture. 

Since  all  this  is  merely  a  mattor  of  definition,  so  far  as  consistency  in  the 
present  dictionary  is  concerned,  the  following  principles  and  definitions  may  be 
giyen  as  those  adopted  and  presumably  scientific.  In  the  narrow  sense,  the 
race  of  an  immigrant  is  determined  by  ancestral  language,  as  above  indicated. 
The  historical  limit  which  determines  the  transition  from  one  race  into  another 
as  thus  defined  varies  with  different  races.  It  will  be  assumed  in  this  article 
that  the  English  race  is  practically  one  thousand  years  old,  since  the  essential 
elements  composing  it  were  welded  before  or  soon  after  the  Norman  invasion. 

Still  other  definitions  will  conduce  to  clearness  of  thinking.  Not  only  is  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  race  and  nationality,  but  the  terms  "BInglish 
people,"  '*  English  stock,"  "  English-speaking  people,"  and,  consequently,  **  Eng- 
lish language  "  need  definition  also.  The  English  nationality  includes  all  native 
and  naturalized  citizens  of  England.  It,  therefore,  includes  members  of  other 
races  besides  Englishmen  in  the  ethnical  sense.  The  term  "  Englishman  "  may 
mean  merely  one  of  English  nationality.  The  "  English  stock  "  is  a  loose  ex- 
pression for  the  English  race.  A  stock  in  ethnology  generally  includes  several 
races.  The  "English-speaking  people,"  as  is  evident,  includes  all  individuals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  speak  the  English  language.  The  term  "  EInglish 
language  "  is  more  capable  of  exact  definition  than  all  the  foregoing,  for,  philo- 
logically,  it  is  impossible  to  confuse  it  with  any  other.  It  is  only  as  old  ai;  the 
English  race.  The  expression  "  English  people  "  is  a  loose  one.  By  definition 
in  this  dictionary  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  term  '*the  English  race,"  which 
embraces  the  EInglish  in  America;  it  means  also  the  people  of  the  particular 
country  or  nationality,  England.  Briton  is  a  name  applied  to  the  ancient  ri^ce 
of  England,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin.  The  word  is  used 
at  times  to  mean  any  native  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  sense  it  includes  different 
races,  as  English,  Irish,  and  Welsh.  It,  or  rather  North  Briton,  is  the  term  by 
which  the  Lowland  Scotch  prefer  to  be  called  instead  of  English.  "British" 
is  a  term  of  nationality  rather  than  of  race.  It  also  means  the  Celtic  language 
spoken  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

Linguistically,  the  English  are  Teutons.  Although  the  English  language  is 
very  composite,  the  grammar  and  the  spoken  language  are  still  characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon,  that  is.  Low  German,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  lost  many  of 
its  infiections.  English  is  closely  related  to  the  dialects  still  spoken  in 
Flanders*  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  Germany.  It  is 
to-day  the  language  of  about  126,000,000  individuals  living  under  a  score  of 
difTerent  governments,  among  which  are  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
world,  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America.  No  other  Indo- 
European  tongue  is  spoken  by  so  many  persons.  Russian  ranks  next  with 
90,000,000,  then  German  with  76,000,000,  Spanish  with  50,000,000,  French  with 
46,000,000,  and  Italian  with  33,500,000  (Hlckmann). 

Physically,  as  well  as  linguistically,  the  Elngllsh  are  a  very  composite  product. 
The  prevailing  English  type  is  tall,  long-headed,  and  generally  blond,  although, 
as  Beddoe  has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  one  type  characteristic  of  all  England. 
He  finds  what  he  calls  Anglo-Scandinavians  and  Anglo-Saxons,  both  Teutonic 
in  type,  located  in  the  northern,  the  eastern,  and  the  southern  parts  of  England ; 
a  short,  darker  type  of  marked  "  Celtic  "  character  in  the  western  part,  border- 
ing on  Wales,  and  a  still  darker  Celtic  type,  the  Cornish,  in  Cornwall.  The 
Lowland  Scotch  (see  Scotch),  the  people  living  south  of  the  southern  firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  are  said  to  be  nearly 
identical  in  racial  character  and  closely  related  in  their  dialect  to  the  people  of 
the  northern  part  of  England.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  the  English 
race  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  Scandinavian,  if  not,  in  fact,  more  Scandi- 
navian than  Anglo-Sax(m.  Freeman  says  "  when  we  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany,  we  are  simply  revisiting  our  ancestral 
home." 

In  geographical  distribution  the  English  are  more  widely  dispersed  than  any 
other  people,  being  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  No  exact  figures  can  be 
given  as  to  the  number  of  the  English  race.  The  population  of  England  is 
about  31,000,000.  According  to  the  Canadian  census  of  1901  there  were  in 
Canada  1,260,899  persons  of  English  race  or  origin.  And,  as  Is  well  known,  the 
BiUglish  form  no  small  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Eingllsh  hold  high  rank  as  an  emigrating  and  colonizing  people.  They, 
with  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  gave  the  distinctive  char- 
acter to  immigration  to  the  United  States  prior  to  1882.  These  races  from 
northwestern  Europe  then  formed  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration 
from  Europe.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  immigration 
of  the  Cel to-Teutonic  peoples,  but  a  still  more  rapid  increase  in  that  from  the 
countries  of  southeastern  Europe,  comprising  especially  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bussia,  and  Greece. 

The  United  States  was  until  1900  the  favored  destination  of  British  emi- 
grants, the  total  number  coming  here  annually  from  the  United  Kingdom  being 
greater  than  of  those  going  to  all  other  countries  combined;  but  in  1905  the 
curve  of  immigration  to  British  North  America  rose  and  passed  that  for  the 
United  States.  During  the  twenty  years  1883-1903,  British  emigration  to  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada  was  about  equally  divided,  seldom  rising  above 
20,000  per  year  to  each,  and  never  above  40,000.  For  some  years  past  Austral- 
asia and  South  Africa  have  attracted  only  about  10,000  to  15,000  annually. 

In  1909  there  were  39,021  English  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  of  whom 
26,203  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  10,708  from  British  North  America. 
In  absolute  numbers  the  English  in  the  twelve  years  ending  June  30,  1910,  held 
seventh  place  down  the  list  of  immigrant  races  and  peoples,  the  total  number 
admitted  during  the  period  being  408,614.  Their  rate  of  movement  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  Slovaks,  Hebrews,  or  Irish.  As  compared  with  these 
races,  future  immigration  from  England  must  relatively  increase.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  smaller  races  is  so  far  below  that  of  the  English  that  they  can  not 
long  continue  coming  at  the  present  rate. 

PINHISH.  Best  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  work  from  a  linguistic  point 
of  view  in  a  narrow  sense  as  the  race  or  people  of  Finno-Tataric  stock,  which 
now  constitutes  the  chief  population  of  Finland  and  embraces  also  the  related 
peoples  of  northwestern  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  Lapps.  The  Finns  may  be  also 
called  the  "  Finns  Proper  "  or  "  Western  Finns,"  and  include  the  Esths,  Llvs, 
Vots,  Veps,  Tavastians,  and  Karelians,  together  with  the  Ijores  and  Chudes, 
subbranches  of  the  last  named.  The  Karelians  extend  nearly  to  the  center  of 
Russia  and  are  called  by  some  "  Eastern  Finns."  It  would  appear  more  signifi- 
cant to  reserve  this  latter  name  to  designate  the  Ugro-Finnic  peoples  living  In 
Eastern  Russia  and  in  Asia.  Although  speaking  languages  similar  to  the  West- 
em  Finns  or  Suomi,  they  are  widely  different  from  the  latter  in  blood,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  civilization.  The  Western  and  Eastern  Finns  are  more  unlike 
than  the  North  and  South  Italians,  who  are,  for  a  similar  reason,  counted  sepa- 
rately by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Finnish  immigration  has  been  larger  in  recent  years  than  that  of  most  races 
so  small  in  population.  It  is  practically  confined  to  the  Western  Finns  or  Finns 
proper.  These  are  Caucasian  rather  than  Mongolian  in  appearance,  while  the 
Eastern  or  Volga  Finns,  who  are  not  known  to  come  as  yet  to  America,  show 
distinctly  their  Asiatic  origin.  They  are  divided  from  the  Finns  proper  by  a 
broad  band  of  Great  Russians  which  extends  through  Central  Russia  from 
north  to  south.  The  Lapps  and  Samoyeds,  another  very  different  stock,  may  be 
called  the  "  Northern  Finns." 

The  term  "  Finn  "  or  "  Finnic  "  is  equivalent  to  "  Ugro-Flnnlc "  when  em- 
ployed in  a  still  wider  sense  to  include  all  thus  far  mentioned  and  in  addition 
the  Magyars  and  iwssibly  the  Bulgarians  (see).  The  former  are  linguistically 
Ugro-Finnic ;  the  latter  were  so  originally.  The  word  "  Finnic  "  is  even  used  at 
times  to  designate  the  entire  Finno-Tataric  division  of  the  Sibiric  branch  of  the 
Mongolian  race.  It  then  includes  the  Turks  (see).  Even  the  Japanese,  Man- 
chus,  and  Kalmuka  belong  to  coordinate  stocks.  (See  Fmno-Tataric  for  the 
relations  of  all  Mongolian  languages.) 

Finally  the  term  Finns  is  used  In  a  fourth  sense,  narrowest  of  all,  to  desig- 
nate only  the  Finns  of  Finland ;  that  is,  little  more  than  the  Tavastians,  consid- 
ering the  Esths  and  Llvs,  for  Instance,  as  distinct  races.  It  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  analyze  further  this  complex  subject. 

The  Eastern  Finns  number  about  2,000,000;  the  Northern  Finns,  or  Lapps 
and  Samoyeds,  only  17,000 ;  the  Western  Finns,  or  Finns  proper,  nearly  4,000,000. 
Of  the  last  named.  2,350,000  live  in  Finland.  Certain  districts  in  the  western 
part  of  Finland  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  blondest  of  Teutons,  Swedes, 
who  number  not  less  than  350,0(X).  The  total  population  of  the  country  is  about 
2,850,000.  Until  1809  Finland  was  a  part  of  Sweden,  and  before  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory the  Finns  and  Swedes  were  no  doubt  intermingling.  This  will  account  In 
part  for  the  prevailing  blondness  and  European  cast  of  countenance  amongst 
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the  Finns,  which  has  led  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  put  them  into  the 
"  Teutonic  division  "  of  races.  But  the  entire  Ugro-Finnic  stocif  seems  to  have 
been,  in  origin,  lighter  in  color  than  most  other  Mongolians,  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  their  northern  residence.  Formerly  they  were  tSLken  out  of  the  Mongolian 
grand  division  by  certain  ethnologists  and  put  into  a  separate  division  of 
*' allophylian  whites.*'  Whatever  their  original  stock,  the  Finns  of  Finland 
are  to^ay  the  most  truly  European  of  any  race  possessing  a  Mongolic  speech, 
and  in  some  respects  their  institutions  are  abreast  of  any  in  Europe. 

Other  branches  of  the  Ugro-Finnic  stock  are  classified  as  l)elow  in  the  census 
of  the  Russian  Empire  for  1897.  Since  this  census  does  not  cover  Finland,  the 
first  item  in  the  table  is  taken  from  the  census  of  Finland  for  1900.  (See 
article  Russian  for  additional  statistics.) 

Table  7. — Finnic  population  of  the  Russian  Empire,  1897. 


Blanches. 

In  Europe. 

In  Asia. 

Total. 

Branches. 

In  Europe. 

In  Asia. 

Total. 

TotaL 

5,782,127 

88,860 

6,870,977 

Eastern  Finns— Con. 

Mordvinian 

Votyak 

089,059 
420,673 
103,347 
144,360 
2,860 

33,882 

297 

1,344 

9,249 

4,801 

19,663 

1,023,841 
420,970 

Western  Finns 

3,739,947 

6,513 

3,746,460 

FermysJL 

Zyrian 

104,691 
153,618 

In  Finland^.. 

2,352,990 

141,184 

206,083 

996,096 

13,774 

25,820 

"'i*884* 
18 
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1,002,702 
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Finplsh ....... 

Vbgul 

7,651 
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Ostyak 

19,663 
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Northern  Finns 

TAnn 

Itore 

5,752 

11,931 

17,688 

Cnnde 

5 

1,812 
3,940 

1,812 
15,871 

Bastem  Finns 

2,035,524 

70,349 

2,105,873 

Xidpp.... 

Samoyed 

11,931 

Cberemlss 

374,326 

1,113 

375,430 

Magyar 

904 

67 

961 

a  Census  of  Finland  for  1900.    Subdivisions  of  Finns  In  Finland  not  given. 


WESTERN   FINNS. 

Only  brief  additional  data  may  be  given  concerning  the  above-mentioned  and 
other  divisions  of  the  Ugro-Finns.  Chude  is  an  old  name  once  applied  to  all 
Finns  by  the  Russians.  The  census  limits  the  name  to  those  locally  called 
"Chotscher"  or  "Kaivan,"  who  speak  a  Karelian  dialect.  They  live  in  one 
of  the  two  Karelian  provinces,  Olonetz;  that  is,  northeast  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Veps  are  northern  Chudes;  the  Vots,  southern  Ghudes.  The  largest  Kare- 
lian population  is  found  in  Tver  Province,  southeast  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Karelians  are  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Finns  proper,  and  show  perhaps 
more  trace  of  an  Asiatic  origin.  They  are  mainly  agriculturists.  The  Ijores, 
on  the  contrary,  are  found  mainly  In  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  They  are 
descendants  of  the  Ingers,  but  no  longer  a  pure  Tavastlan  stock,  and  therefore 
not  good  types  of  the  Western  Finns.  Yet  they  apparently  constitute  the  group 
called  "  Finns  "  in  the  Russian  census,  as  the  latter  live  mostly  In  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Finns  of  Finland  are  mainly  Tavastians,  or  Hemes,  and  Savolaks.  The 
Kwa^ies  extend  farther  north  and  are  in  a  transitional  stage  between  the  more 
cultured  Finns  toward  the  south  and  the  Lapps  on  the  north.  The  Esths  and 
Livs  do  not  differ  much  from  the  Finns  of  Finland  in  stock.  They  live  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  along  the  Baltic,  forming  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Esthonla  and  40  per  cent  of  that  of  Livonia.  The  extinct  Krevs 
formerly  lived  near  these  in  Gourland,  in  Esthonla,  and  especially  in  Livonia. 
The  agglutinative  language  of  the  Finns  is  modified  by  the  radically  different 
Aryan  speech  of  the  Letts  and  Lithuanians  (see),  who  adjoin  them  on  the  south. 
In  the  Province  of  Pskof  they  speak  a  dialect  called  the  "  Verros."'  Other  names 
given  to  certain  Baltic  or  Western  Finns  are  the  Loparl,  the  Evremelseti,  the 
Savakoti,  and  the  Izhora  (IJores)  or  Ingers.  In  religion  nearly  all  the  Western 
Finns  are  Lutherans. 

EASTERN   FINNS. 

The  most  of  the  Eastern  Finns  live  in  the  middle  Volga  region  of  Eastern 
Russia.  Those  farthest  west  are  the  Gheremiss,  in  Viatka  and  Kazan  prov- 
inces. Not  long  ago  they  were  nomadic.  Though  nominally  Orthodox,  their 
religion  is  corrupted  with  Tatar  Mohammedanism  and  even  Mongolian  Sha- 
manism. The  Ghuvashes,  adjoining  the  Gheremiss  on  the  north  and  the  Kazan 
Tatar  on  the  east,  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both.    Many  of  them 
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speak  TUrki,  the  Tatar  tongue.  They  are  thought  by  some  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Mordvlnlans,  but  are  counted  in  the  Russian  census  as  Tatars. 

The  Mordvinians  form  the  largest  division  of  the  Eastern  Finns,  numbering 
over  1,000,000.  They  are  most  numerous  farther  down  the  Volga  basin,  in  the 
provinces  of  Samara,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  and  Saratov,  reaching  to  within  one 
province  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  are  also  widely  scattered  through  the  Great 
Russian  and  Tatar  populations  of  other  provinces,  and  are  often  Russified  in 
language  and  customs.  The  Erzu  and  Mokcha  are  two  dialects  of  the  Mord- 
vinian. 

The  Votyaks,  Permyaks,  and  Zyrlans  are  the  northernmost  of  the  Eastern 
Finns  in  Europe.  The  last  named  extend  to  the  Samoyed  country  on  the  Arctic. 
Most  of  the  Voguls  and  all  the  Ostyaks,  who  are  nomads,  live  in  Siberia.  These 
two  peoples,  small  in  number,  may  be  called  the  Ugric  division  of  th^  Ugro- 
Flnnic  stock.  They  are  nearly  as  Asiatic  and  primitive  in  their  manner  of  life 
as  are  the  stunted  Samoyeds  and  Lapps  of  the  frozen  ocean.  Finally,  the  Be&- 
sermans  are  a  small  group  of  Mohammedans  distinguishable  only  by  their 
religion  from  the  Votyaks,  among  whom  they  live,  but  related  to  the  Voguls. 

Finnish  emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  all,  so  far  as  known.  Western  or 
true  Finns.  Immigration  has  been  rapid  in  recent  years.  In  the  thirteen  years 
from  1893  to  1905  Finland  lost  128,000  by  emigration.  Nearly  all  of  these  came 
to  America— in  1905,  all  but  37.  In  the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  151,774  Finnish 
immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States,  the  race  ranking  fourteenth  in 
that  regard  among  all  races  or  peoples.  The  rate  per  1,000  of  the  population  of 
Western  Finns  arriving  per  year  (4  in  1907)  was  only  half  that  of  the  Italians, 
Irish,  or  Norwegians,  and  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  Hebrews  or  Slovaks. 

PDTHO-TATAKIG;  synonyms,  Ural-Altaic,  Kongolo-Turklc,  Sibirlo,  Scythian, 
Tnrko-Vgrian,  Altaic,  Vralio,  Xongolo-Tataric,  TTgro- Altaic  (in  widest  sense), 
and  formerly  Tataric  or  Turanian.  The  family  of  agglutinative  languages, 
which  distinguishes  the  Sibiric  division  of  the  Mongolian  race  from  the  remain- 
ing or  Sinitic  division  (Chinese,  etc.),  the  latter  i>os8essing  a  monosyllabic 
^)eech.  (See  classification  of  races,  in  Introductory,  Mongolian  and  FinnUh.) 
These  are  more  properly  linguistic  than  ethnical  terms,  although  "Finno- 
Tataric,"  which  is  used  in  both  senses,  might  well  be  reserved  to  designate  the 
peoples  and  "  Ural-Altaic  "  to  designate  the  languages  they  speak. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  the  ordinary  student  of  immigration  may  know  but 
little,  and  yet  it  is  indii^)ensable  to  a  proper  understanding  of  important  immi- 
grant peoples  like  the  Magyars,  Finns,  Turks,  and  Japanese.  (See  articles 
on  these  peoples.)  It  is  not  commonly  known  that  these  all  derive  their  origin 
from  the  same  primitive  Mongolian  stock  of  northern  Asia,  and  that,  although 
the  western  members  of  the  stock  have  become  more  or  less  Europeanized  in 
blood,  they  still  have  languages  of  absolutely  different  origin  and  type  from  our 
own.  They  are  thus  cut  off  from  participation  in  our  literature,  and  neces- 
sarily, to  a  certain  extent,  from  our  ideals  and  institutiona  The  Finno-Tataric 
languages  are  agglutinative,  while  our  Indo-European  languages  are  inflected 
and  the  Chinese  is  monosyllabic.  The  only  remaining  primary  division  or  fam- 
ily of  languages  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  American  Indians,  the  Polysynthetic. 
The  term  "  Turanian,"  now  generally  discarded,  was  applied  by  Max  MtiUer  to 
nearly  all  Old  World  languages  that  are  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic.  It 
was  soon  loosely  applied  to  all  poorly  understood  languages  and  ethnical  stocks 
of  Eiurope.  Nor  is  the  term  **  Scythian  "  in  conmion  use,  although  carefully  lim- 
ited by  Whitney  to  the  group  now  under  discussion.  The  remaining  terms  sug- 
gest localities  and  peoples. 

The  physical  differences  existing  to-day  between  the  Finno-Tataric  peoples 
can  be  best  discussed  in  separate  articles.  (See  </ai)<me«e  and  the  rest.)  Their 
geographical  extent  is  immense,  being  second  only  to  that  of  the  Indo-European 
stock.  They  extend  from  the  Atlantic  (the  Lapps  of  northern  Norway)  to  the 
Pacific  (the  Japanese),  filling  not  only  all  of  northern  and  western  Asia  down 
to  India,  but  much  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  (the  "Hungarians," 
Turks,  Finns,  and  various  peoples  of  eastern  Russia). 

The  population  of  this  stock  is  nevertheless  small,  perhaps  60,000,(X)0,  not 
counting  the  60,000,000  Japanese  and  Koreans^  They  are  very  thinly  spread  out 
over  10,000,000  square  miles,  largely  in  frigid  and  desert  regions  of  Siberia  and 
central  Asia.  Their  migratory  instinct  threatened  to  submerge  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  their  numbers  now  count  for  little  even  when  the  proportion 
that  leave  their  homes  is  abnormally  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magyars  and 
the  Finns  to-day  (see).  The  entire  Finnish  population  numbers  less  than 
e,000,000;  the  Magyar  population  is  about  8,500,000. 
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(See  Dutch  and  Flemish,) 

FBENCH.  The  principal  race  or  people  of  France;  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Romance-speaking  peoples,  including,  besides  the  Froich  of  France,  the 
French  Belgians,  the  French  Swiss,  the  French  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (now  a  part 
of  Grermany),  and  the  French  Canadians  of  the  New  World.  As  thus  defined 
the  French  constitute  about  93  per  cent  of  the  population  of  France,  nearly  one- 
half  of  that  of  Belgium,  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Switzerland,  and  nearly 
one-third  of  that  of  Canada.  According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were  395,297 
Qinadian-bom  French  persons  in  the  United  States,  and  436,232  native-bom 
persons  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  Canadian-bom  French.  The  French 
Is  not  a  well-defined  race  ethnologically,  being  a  mixture  of  the  three  chief  pre- 
historic races  of  Europe,  the  broad-headed  "Alpine"  or  "Celtic"  element 
predominating.  Linguistically  French  belongs  to  the  Romance  or  Italic  group 
of  the  Aryan  family.  The  E^ench  are  put  in  the  "Keltic  division"  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  while  they  are  usually  classified  with  the  Romanic 
peoples. 

The  Trench  Belgians  are  found  mainly  in  the  southeastern  provinces  of  Bel- 
glum.  (See  article  Dutch  and  Flemish.)  They  speak  a  dialect  called  the 
"Walloon."  They  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Belgaen  Gauls  of 
Ceesar,  are  tall  and  long-faced,  and  resemble  the  French  of  Normandy.  The 
French  Swiss  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  western  can- 
tons of  Switzerland.  They  belong  to  the  short-headed  Alpine  race,  are  brunette, 
and  much  shorter  in  stature  than  the  French  Belgians.  Trench  Canadian  (see) 
is  an  expression  used  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  especially  those 
of  the  Province  of  Qu^eo,  who  are  descendants  of  the  French.  They  speak  a 
dialect  which  possesses  many  peculiarities  developed  on  Canadian  soil.  Their 
blood  has  been  more  or  less  mixed  with  that  of  the  English-speaking  Canadians 
and  has  had  some  infusion  of  the  Indian,  though  to  a  much  less  degree  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

The  term  "  French  language "  may  be  used  in  a  broad  or  generic  sense  to 
Include  not  only  the  modem  literary  French,  but  all  the  dialects  of  Old  French 
still  in  use,  as  the  Walloon,  the  Provencal,  and  the  Catalan.  In  a  narrower  or 
restricted  sense  it  means  the  "  langue  d'oil,"  which  is  now  the  literary  as  well 
as  the  general  and  ofiElcial  language  of  France.  Old  French  had  two  distinct 
and  equally  important  dialects — ^the  "  langue  d*oil,"  spoken  north  of  the  Loire 
and  eastward  to  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  the  "  langue  d*oc,"  in  the  south.  The 
former  is  now  spoken  by  about  22,500,000  persons  in  France.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  official  languages  of  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Canada.  It  is  the  diplo- 
matic language  of  many  countries  Owing  to  its  clearness  and  precision  it  is 
the  language  par  excellence  of  science  and  criticism.  One  of  its  dialects,  the 
Walloon,  is  still  used  familiarly  by  about  3,000,000  persons  living  in  Belgium 
and  the  northeastern  part  of  France.  This  is  especially  characterized  by  a 
large  number  of  Celtic  and  German  elements.  Though  it  once  had  a  literature 
of  its  own,  it  is  now  assuming  the  character  of  a  patois. 

The  Provencal,  often  called  the  "  langue  d'oc,"  is  the  native  language  of  the 
southern  half  of  France.  With  the  closely  related  dialects,  such  as  the  Gascon, 
Limousin,  Auvergnat,  and  Savolsin,  it  is  spoken  by  over  12,500,000  persons  In 
southern  France  and  by  several  hundred  thousand  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
The  Otalan  dialect,  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  Catalonian  border,  occupies  a 
place  between  Provencal  and  Castilian.     (See  Spamish,) 

Physically  the  French  are  not  a  homogeneous  race.  There  has  been  much 
blending  of  racial  elements  even  within  historic  times.  At  the  present  time 
France  presents  three  distinct  ethnic  types,  whose  persistence  depends  in  part 
on  their  geographical  location  and  in  part  on  more  recent  intrusions.  France 
appears  to  have  been  once  occupied  quite  generally  by  a  broad-headed,  rather 
brunette  ("Alpine")  race  which  still  characterizes  the  central  part  of  the 
country,  especially  among  the  Auvergnats,  and  is  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  Brittany  among  the  Bretons.  It  Is  estimated  by  Brinton  that  this 
Alpine  element  forms  fully  three-fifths  of  the  French  race.  A  tall,  long-headed, 
Teutonic  type  predominates  in  the  northeastern  part  of  France,  especially  in 
Normandy.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  blond.  In  fact,  It  is  said 
that  northern  France  is  more  Teutonic  than  is  southern  Germany.  (See 
Oerman.)  In  the  most  southern  part  of  France,  especially  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  long-headed  brunette  or  "Mediterra- 
nean "  type.  These  three  types  are  fairly  well  amalgamated  in  the  great  cities 
of  France  into  wtiat  Is  generally  recognized  as  the  typical  Frenchman.  His 
ethnic  poBiticm  is  that  of  an  intermediate  between  the  northern  and  the 
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southern  races.    The  Basques  of  southwestern  France  seem  to  be  a  peculiar 
modification  of  the  Alpine  race  of  central  France. 

France  is  thus  seen  to  present  great  diversities  in  language  and  physique. 
It  is  the  only  place  on  the  continent  where  a  Celtic  tongue  is  spoken — the 
Breton.  With  Spain  it  is  the  habitat  of  the  Basques,  who  speak  a  non-Aryan 
tongue. 

France  has  a  population  of  38,500,000.  French,  using  the  term  in  the  broad 
sense,  is  spoken  throughout  France,  except  in  four  small  districts — the  western 
part  of  Brittany,  occupied  by  the  Bretons  (1,350,000) ;  a  Flemish  section 
(230,000)  on  the  Belgian  border;  the  extreme  southwestern  comer,  occupied  by 
Basques  (150,000),  and  a  district  occupied  by  Italians  (330,000)  on  the  Italian 
border.  Outside  of  I'rance  French  populations  are  found  in  Belgium  (nearly 
3,000,000),  in  Germany  (200,000),  hi  Switzerland  (730,000),  and  In  the  north- 
western part  of  Italy  (80,(X)0).  The  total  French  population  of  Europe  Is,  there- 
fore, about  39,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  4,000,000  more  are  found  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles.  According  to  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  the  total  French  immigration  to  the  United 
States  m  the  twelve  years  189^-1910  was  115,783.  Of  these,  63,348  came  from 
France,  9,207  from  Belgium,  4,668  from  Switzerland,  and  31,828  from  British 
North  America.  The  last  number  is  considerably  too  small,  for  the  reason  that 
prior  to  1908  little  effort  was  made  to  record  the  number  of  immigrants  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  Canada. 

FBENCH  GANADIAK.  That  section  of  the  French  race  or  people  which  lives 
in  Canada.  According  to  the  Canadian  census  of  1901  there  w^ere  1,649,371  per- 
sons of  French  race  or  origin  in  the  entire  Dominion  and  of  these  1,322,115  lived 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  they  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. (See  French  for  general  description.)  It  need  only  be  further  said  here 
that  the  French  language  as  commonly  spoken  in  Canada  has  become  considerably 
modified  during  the  two  hundred  years  or  more  of  its  exlla  There  Is  also  some 
slight  physical  change  going  on  in  the  race,  although  it  is  not  widely  intermin- 
gled with  Indian  blood,  as  some  misinformed  persons  think.  The  French  Cana- 
dians have  been  sending  a  large  contingent  to  the  States  for  a  long  period  and 
already  form  an  important  i)art  of  the  population  in  many  New  England  towns. 
In  1884  Catholic  statistics  showed  326,000  to  be  living  in  New  England.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890  there  were  302,469  Canadlan-bom  French  persons 
in  the  United  States  and  in  1900  the  number  had  increased  to*  895,297.  Accord- 
ing to  Immigration  statistics,  31,828  French  Immigrants  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States  from  British  North  America  In  the  twelve  years  1899-1910.  As 
stated  In  the  article  on  the  French,  however,  the  statistics  in  this  regard  are 
incomplete. 

OEEMAN  (Incorrectly  Dutch).  The  race  or  people  whose  mother  tongue  is 
the  Crerman  language  In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word ;  that  Is,  excluding  the 
Dutch,  Flemish,  English,  and  Scandinavian  divisions  of  the  Germanic  or  Teu- 
tonic group  of  languages,  but  Including  the  German  dialects  found  in  all  other 
countries,  as  in  Austria  and  Switzerland;  the  race  which  uses  the  modern 
literary  German.  Although  this  is  the  definition  that  tacitly  underlies  all  emi- 
gration and  immigration  statistics  and  censuses  of  races  as  taken  In  various 
countries,  the  "  race  "  so  defined  Is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  or  artificial  division 
of  mankind.  Like  many  of  the  so-called  "  races  "  of  Europe,  It  Is  not  a  unity 
from  a  physical  point  of  view.  Nor  will  it  stand  even  the  linguistic  test 
adopted  in  this  dictionary.  (See  Introductory  and  English,^)  For,  if  the 
mother  tongue  be  the  test,  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  are  ns  much  German  as 
are  other  Frankish  or  Saxon  populations.  Merely  the  historical  or  political  acci- 
dent that  Holland  and  Belgium  have  established  by  law  another  literary  stand- 
ard than  that  of  Germany  leads  to  their  being  considered  non-German  in  race. 

Some  German  scholars  have  no  doubt  been  Influenced  by  pan-Teutonlsm ; 
that  Is,  the  Ideal  for  a  common  bond  of  sympathy.  If  not  of  political  unity, 
among  all  Teutonic  peoples,  to  overstate  the  linguistic  unity  of  the  Germans 
with  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  Scandinavians.  It  Is  the  same  tendency 
which  Is  found  In  much  more  exaggerated  form  among  the  panslavists  farther 
east.  English  and  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  often  classified  as  divisions 
of  the  Low  Crerman.  It  needs  but  a  moment's  refiectlon  to  realize  that  though 
EiUgllsh  may  have  been  Low  German  in  origin,  it  is  now,  especially  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, more  like  French  or  other  Romance  tongues  than  like  German.  The  ease 
with  which  an  Englishman  learns  the  former  proves  this.    The  physical  anthro- 

«  Pages  211  and  234-235. 
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pologlst  recognises  a  still  greater  dlfPerence  In  type,  and  therefore  In  origin, 
between  the  broad-headed  and  brunette  southern  Crermans,  "Alpine  *'  In  race,  and 
the  typical  English  or  especially  the  Scandinavians,  who  are  the  extreme  of  the 
opposite  type,  long-headed  and  pure  blonds.  Some  confusion  may  arise  from  the 
fact  that  certain  ethnical  terms  are  used  In  opposite  senses  In  the  English  and 
the  German  languages.  It  has  elsewhere  been  explained  that  the  English  word 
*'  Dutch  **  (see)  Is  never  properly  applied  to  a  German,  although  the  latter  calls 
himself  by  practically  the  same  name,  DeutscK  Again,  English  philologists 
generally  employ  the  word  "Teutonic,"  which  comes  from  the  latter  word, 
Teutsch^  in  the  broadest  sense  of  all,  to  Include  the  "  German,"  while  German 
philologists  reverse  the  terminology  and  make  "Germanic"  {Qermanish)  in- 
clude the  Deuisch, 

The  Austrians  and  the  Swiss  Germans  can  not  be  considered  non-German  In 
race  by  the  test  above  applied  to  the  Dutch.  Although  they  may  speak  dialects 
very  different  from  the  modern  literary  German,  they  make  the  latter  the  legal 
language  and  really  belong,  themselves,  to  the  High  German  division  of  dia- 
lects, from  which  the  literary  German  takes  its  rise.  In  other  words,  the 
Austrian  dialects  are  nearer  the  true  German  than  are  the  North  Baxon  (Low 
German)  dialecta  On  linguistic  maps  the  Austrian  and  the  Bavarian  group  of 
dialects  are  one  in  name  and  color.  The  difference  in  political  affiliation  and 
otherwise  does  not  justify  us  in  speaking  of  an  "Austrian  "  race,  distinct  from 
the  German,  any  more  than  we  can  speak  of  a  "Swiss"  race  (see  these). 
The  Swiss  Germans  are  one,  linguistically,  with  the  neighboring  population  in 
Germany,  the  Alemanni  (Suabian).  Their  case  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Austrian,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned.  Their  case  is  stronger  sta- 
tistically, for  they  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Switzerland,  while 
the  Grerman  Austrians  number  but  little  over  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Austria,  not  including  Hungary.  But  in  the  popular  mind,  as  well  as  scien- 
tifically, the  word  Swiss  may  mean  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  as  well  as  a 
German.  The  term  "Austrian  "  may  also  properly  apply  to  the  26  per  cent  of 
Czechs  (Bohemians,  etc.)  or  to  the  35  per  cent  of  other  Slavs  found  in  Austria. 

Among  the  Austrian  dialects  are  the  Tyrolese,  the  Styrian,  and  the  Carin- 
thian.  The  Zips  are  certain  Germans  of  northern  Hungary.  In  eastern  Hun- 
gary, in  Transylvania,  is  a  large  population  of  Saxons.  Other  names  applied 
to  (Sermans  on  the  ethnographical  map  of  Austria  are  the  Walser,  the  Alema- 
nen,  the  Pinzgauer,  the  Pongauer,  the  Lungauer,  and  the  Gk>ttscheer.  The 
Frisians,  a  Low  German  stock,  live  in  northern  Holland. 

The  many  other  dialects  of  the  German  language  need  no  discussion,  for  the 
people  speaking  them  are  all  admittedly  German  in  race.  They  are  confined 
mainly  to  Germany,  that  is,  they  are  German  in  nationality  as  well  as  in  race, 
with  the  exception  of  minor  segments  which  have  spread  over  into  Bohemia  or 
neighboring  countries.  Of  course,  all  who  speak  these  dialects  call  themselves 
CSerman  in  race.  Of  Buch  are  the  Saxons,  already  mentioned,  the  B^nconians 
or  modem  Franks,  the  Hessians,  the  Suablans,  the  Thuringians,  the  West- 
phalians,  the  Limburgers,  and  the  Luxemburgers.  Other  Germans  bear  names 
of  purely  political  divisions,  as  the  Hanoverians  and  the  Pomeranians.  The 
names  of  others  are  sometimes  used  in  two  senses.  Thus  the  Prussian,  as  a 
term  of  nationality,  is  wider  than  the  ethnical  term  Prussian,  which  applied 
to  a  people  of  non-German  origin,  related  to  the  Lettish,  in  eastern  Prussia. 
The  Alsatian  is  properly  a  German  dialect,  as  is  the  Tyrolese,  yet  Alsace,  the 
province,  has  also  a  large  French  population,  as  Tyrol  has  of  Ladins  (Rhseto- 
Romansh),  and  other  Latins  (Italians).  Finally,  the  Slleslans  are  those  who 
gave  their  name  to  the  two  provinces  called  Silesia — ^the  one  on  the  Prussian 
side,  the  other  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  border.  These,  the  Prussians,  and 
all  other  divisions  of  the  Germans  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Germany  and 
in  German  Austria,  are  intermingled  with  non-German  peoples  to  a  degree  that 
does  not  obtain  In  western  Germany  and  on  the  southern  border  of  the  race, 
adjoining  Italy.  In  the  northeast  the  Poles  and.  to  some  extent,  the  Letts  are 
pressing  far  over  the  German  line,  while  the  Grermans,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
scattered  settlements  far  into  Russian  and  Austrian  territory. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  German  race  from  the  point  of  view  of  phy- 
sical characteristics.  It  is  true  that  this  name,  or,  better,  the  name  "  Teutonic," 
has  been  given  to  the  so-called  "  Nordic  "  type,  one  of  the  three  great  races  of 
Europe  as  described  by  physical  anthropologists.  But  only  a  part  of  the  people 
living  in  northern  Germany,  especially  in  the  provinces  nearest  Denmark,  are 
pure  representatives  of  this  extreme  type,  blond,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
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tall,  and  very  long-headed.  The  type  is  far  better  represented  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians. The  German  race  in  Germany  itself  includes  the  most  opposite 
extremes  in  type  from  the  Nordic,  just  described,  to  the  so-called  "Alpine" 
race  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  broadest- 
headed  men  in  Europe,  as  in  north  Germany  are  found  some  of  the  longest- 
headed.  A  cranial  index  of  87  is  found  in  Tyrol,  as  contrasted  with  one  of  77 
on  the  Danish  border.  The  Alpine  type,  further,  is  brunette  and  short,  although 
not  so  dark  as  the  "  Mediterranean  "  type  of  southern  Italy.  A  unique  census 
of  school  children  by  color  of  hair  and  eyes  was  taken  some  twenty  years  ago 
by  four  countries  having  a  large  German  population.  The  results  show  the 
region  in  northwestern  Germany  already  mentioned,  and  certain  districts  on  the 
Baltic  coast  farther  east,  as  the  only  parts  of  Germany  in  which  50  per  cent 
are  pure  blond.  Farther  south  from  20  to  40  per  cent  are  pure  blond;  then 
from  16  to  20  per  cent  are  pure  brunette;  and  finally,  among  the  Germans  of 
the  southern  border  and  of  Switzerland  and  Austria,  20  to  30  per  cent  are  pure 
brunette.  On  the  average,  however,  the  German  population  is  decidedly  of  the 
blond  type. 

Few  of  the  so-called  **  races  "  of  Europe  include  so  many  dissimilar  elements, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  language,  as  the  Germans.  The  Swiss, 
the  Austrians,  and  the  Mecklenburgers  of  northern  Germany  can  not  understand 
each  other ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  written  language  they  might  be  called  differ- 
ent races  as  properly  as  the  Dutch  and  Flemish.  The  Germans  differ  among 
themselves,  as  regards  language,  more  than  the  great  Slavic  race&  As  has 
just  been  shown,  they  are  also  of  different  races  pliysically.  In  many  other 
respects  they  are  far  from  being  a  homogeneous  people.  Germany  lacks  the 
unifying  effect  of  a  national  religion,  such  as  that  of  Russia.  While  the  north- 
em  and  most  of  the  central  portions  of  Germany  are  Protestant,  the  eastern 
border  and  the  greater  part  of  southern  and  western  Germany  are  Catholic. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  peculiarities  in  customs  and  the  many  important 
elements  which  determine  the  place  of  the  German  race  in  modem  civilization. 
The  German  is  too  well  known  in  America  to  necessitate  further  discussion. 

The  Germans  of  Europe  number  over  72,000,000  as  against  less  than  40,000,000 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  combined.  They  are  larger  in  numbers  than  any 
other  European  race,  if  the  Great  Russian  (55,000,000)  be  considered  as 
separate  from  the  Ruthenian  or  Little  Russian  (25,000,000),  as  is  done  in  this 
dictionary.  The  Italian  or  the  French  race  is  only  about  half  as  large.  The 
total  (Serman-speaking  population  of  the  world  has  been  estimated  at  from 
75,000,000  to  85,000,000  (see  list  below).  It  is  exceeded  only  by  the  English- 
speaking  population,  which,  however,  includes  nearly  as  many  individuals  non- 
English  in  race  as  there  are  English.  The  German  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  European  races.  As  colonists,  and  especially  as  merchants,  they 
are  found  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

Table  8. — Oerman  population  of  the  world, 
[From  Meyer's  Konyersatloxi»>Lezik(ni,  1909,  Band  21.] 
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Austria  has  the  largest  German  population  of  any  ESuropean  country  outside 
of  Germany  itself,  but  the  German  population  of  America  is  still  greater — ^in 
the  foregoing  estimate  nearly  12,000,000.  The  United  States  census  of  1000 
gives  the  German-bom  population  of  the  United  States  at  2,607,000,  while  the 
native-born  of  German-bom  parents  number  about  5,000,000  more.  All  of 
**  Ctetral  Europe,"  as  defined  by  Partsch  to  include  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria 
proper,  and  all  between,  besides  the  greater  'part  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  is 
predominantly  German  (51  per  cent).  In  this  territory  the  most  numerous  of 
the  other  races  or  peoples  reach  less  than  7  per  cent  each.  These  are  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish,  the  Serbo-Croatians,  the  Magyars,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  and  the 
Roumanians.  This  list,  with  the  addition  of  the  Italians  and  the  Froich,  in- 
dicates the  ethnical  boundaries  of  the  German  people.  Outside  of  Germany 
itself  no  country  is  predominantly  German  by  race,  excepting  Switzerland  (09 
per  cent,  or  2,300,000).  Cisleithan  Austria  is  36  per  cent  German  (9,000,000) ; 
Hungary,  12  per  cent  (2,000,000) ;  the  little  independ^it  principality  of  Lux- 
emburg is  93  per  cent  Crerman  (21^,000).  Russia  has  a  large  German  popula- 
tion, over  1,800,000  according  to  the  Russian  census,  although  this  is  only  1.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  iwpulatlon  of  that  vast  empire.  Four-fifths  of  the  Germans 
of  Europe  are  found  in  Germany  itself. 

In  Germany  94  per  cent  of  the  population  is  German  in  race.  In  the  remain- 
ing 6  per  cent  the  only  race  or  people  largely  represented  is  the  Polish.  These 
number  about  3,400,000,  mainly  in  Prussia,  while  the  Danes,  the  Lithuanians, 
and  the  Wends,  number  but  little  over  100,000  each. 

During  the  period  for  which  immigration  statistics  are  available,  1820-1910, 
Germany  furnished  5,351,746  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
largest  number  coming  from  any  single  country,  although  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  whole  furnished  7,766,330.  The  greatest  immigration  from  Germany  oc- 
curred in  1882,  when  250,630  were  admitted.  The  movement  has  decreased 
rapidly,  however,  and  at  the  present  time  more  German  immigrants  come  from 
Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States  than  from  Germany  itself — in  1907,  40,497, 
as  against  32,276.  In  the  same  year  Russia  sent  us  rather  more  than  two-fifths 
as  many  Germans  as  did  Germany  itself,  and  the  little  country  Switzerland 
sent  about  3,000  Immigrants  out  of  Its  2,300,000  German  people.  The  next 
largest  source  of  German  immigration  to  the  United  States  was  Canada,  1,121. 
The  total  for  the  year  from  all  sources  was  92,936,  and  that  for  the  twelve  years 
1899-1910  was  754,375,  which  places  the  German  fourth  down  the  list  of  immi- 
grant races  or  peoples. 

OBEEX  (sometimes  Hellenic).  The  modem  Greek  race  or  people  is  that 
which  has  descended,  with  considerable  foreign  admixture,  from  the  famous 
race  of  ancient  Greeks,  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  the  Aryan  group 
and  the  first  to  reach  a  high  state  of  civilization.  While  the  stock  has  changed 
much,  physically  and  otherwise,  the  modem  language  Is  more  nearly  like  the 
ancient  Greek  than  Italian,  for  instance,  is  like  the  ancient  Latin.  The  race 
is  now  one  of  the  smaller  and  comparatively  unimportant  peoples  of  Europe, 
but  it  has  recently  developed  a  high  rate  of  Immigration  to  America. 

Are  the  modem  Greeks  a  different  race  from  the  ancient  Greeks?  Although 
ethnologists  differ  upon  this  question,  the  answer  would  appear  to  be  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  race  when  Judged  by  their  language,  which  Is  the  test 
applied  in  this  dictionary  to  all  European  races;  but  that  they  differ  in  part 
at  least  when  judged  by  physical  characteristics.  Von  Hellwald  calls  the 
ancient  race  the  Hellenic  {Hellenen)  and  the  later  race  the  modem  Greek 
(Neugriechen) .  The  ancient  Greeks  were  of  the  so-called  Mediterranean  type, 
long-headed,  and  of  classic  regularity  of  features.  While  this  type  still  prevails 
in  Grece,  the  infiuence  of  admixture  with  alien  blood  has  produced  a  type,  in- 
digenous to  parts  of  the  country,  which  differs  materially  from  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  that  they  are  broad-headed,  broad-faced,  and  more  heavily  built, 
although  perhaps  no  darker  than  the  ancients.  Whether  the  latter  were  blond 
or  brunette  is  still  a  mooted  question,  with  the  probability  that  they  were  like 
the  "  Mediterranean  "  race  of  the  present  day,  deeply  brunette.  Amongst  the 
Greeks  of  to-day  are  found  two  distinct  physical  types  more  sharply  separated 
fhan  In  most  nationalities:  One,  the  ancient,  long-headed  type  of  Greece,  with 
a  cephalic  index  of  75;  the  other,  the  broad-headed  type  that  comes  from  the 
Slavic,  Albanian,  or  Turkish  admixture,  sometimes  with  the  extremely  high 
index  of  88.  These,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  extremes,  and  Ripley  says 
that  the  cephalic  index  of  the  modem  Greeks  ranges  with  great  constancy 
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about  81.    All  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  are  distinctly  broad-headed,  it  is 
said,  like  the  Turks  among  whom  they  live. 

To  what  degree  the  ancient  and  the  modem  races  of  Greece  differ  in  char- 
acter and  civilization  may  be  still  more  difficult  to  determine  than  their 
physical  type.  The  most  contradictory  accounts  are  given  by  partisans  on 
this  point.  It  can  not  be  denied  at  least  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  leaders 
in  the  civilization  of  their  own  day,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  civili- 
zation; while  modem  Greece  is  one  of  the  weaker  nations  of  Europe.  The 
ancient  Greeks  were  preeminent  in  philosophy  and  science,  a  position  not  gen- 
erally accredited  to  the  modem  Greeks  as  a  race,  although  there  Is  no  doubt  as 
to  their  nimble  intelligence.  They  compete  with  the  Hebrew  race  as  the  best 
traders  of  the  Orient.  If  there  be  a  great  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  civilizations  of  Greece,  the  question  still  remains  whether  this 
change  should  be  explained  as  simply  the  decadence  of  an  ancient  race  or 
because  of  the  debasement  it  has  received,  as  did  the  civilization  of  the  Roman, 
through  the  incursions  of  barbarian  hordes,  and,  in  recent  history,  through  the 
long  oppression  of  Turkish  rule. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  language  of  the  modern  Greeks  is 
really  the  language  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  difference  is  only  dialectaL 
The  literary  language  of  to-day  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  main  literary  dia- 
lect of  ancient  Greece,  the  Attic,  as  modified  in  passing  through  the  Byzantine. 
It,  or  rather  the  modem  vernacular,  is  sometimes  called  Romaic,  a  misleading 
term,  which  found  its  origin  in  the  period  of  Roman  supremacy.  To  this  day 
the  Greeks  living  in  European  Turkey  are  called  Rotrmika.  There  are  several 
dialects  of  the  modem  Greek  or  Romaic,  such  as  the  Mainot,  the  Phanariot, 
and  the  Gypriot,  which  need  no  further  discussion  in  this  connection.  Of  late 
there  is  a  tendency  among  Greek  authors  to  return  more  closely  to  the  ancient 
form  of  the  language.  The  spoken  dialects  of  Greece  vary  more  widely  from 
the  older  language,  although  the  so-called  Tsaconic,  which  is  spoken  on  the 
eastern  side  of  lower  Greece  (Peloponnesus  or  Morea),  closely  resembles  the 
ancient  Dorian.  The  modem  language  is  much  closer  to  the  ancient  than  any 
modem  descendant  of  the  Latin  is  to  the  ancient  Latin.  Greek  is  no  longer 
spoken  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  southern  Italy,  nor  even  by  many  of  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  Crete  is  practically  all  Greek,  and  even  southern  Mace- 
donia and  the  coast  as  far  east  as  Constantinople  itself,  which  has  a  larger 
population  of  Greeks  than  of  Turks.  As  has  been  explained  in  the  article 
"Turkish**  (see),  the  Turks  themselves  form  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
population  of  Turkey. 

The  Greek  race  of  to-day  is  intensely  proud  of  its  language  and  its  history, 
and  naturally  wishes  to  be  considered  as  genuinely  Hellenic.  The  official  title 
of  the  country  is  now  the  "Kingdom  of  Hellas,'*  and  any  citizen,  however 
mixed  in  race,  styles  himself  a  Hellene.  The  people  are  wide-awake  on  political 
questions,  are  avid  readers  of  newspapers,  and,  like  the  Greek  of  olden  times, 
eager  to  learn  some  new  thing.  Generally  speaking,  in  customs,  superstitions, 
and  folklore,  the  modern  race  is  a  continuation  of  the  ancient.  It  shows  in 
other  respects,  as  in  the  clothing  now  worn,  the  influence  of  the  mixture  of 
races.  As  already  intimated,  the  race  is  commercial  rather  than  agricultural 
in  its  instincts,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  the  Slavic,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  modified.  In  religion  it  is  Orthodox  (Greek),  which  is  also  the 
national  church  of  Russia  and  several  other  countries  of  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Europe.  It  is  from  this  expansion  of  the  Greek  religion  that  much 
confusion  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  racial  name.  Even  Ruthenians  (see), 
or  Little  Russians,  in  America  sometimes  call  themselves  Greeks,  apparently  in 
contradistinction  from  their  Slavic  neighbors,  who  are  Catholic,  Statistics  pub- 
lished by  Greek  partisans  are  said  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  Greeks  found 
in  Turkey  by  counting  as  such  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  others  who  have  be- 
come Hellenized  and  are  members  of  the  (5reek  Church. 

How  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  itself  are  really  non-Grecian  in  race 
is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  No  statistics  of  the  country  are  taken  by  race. 
It  Is  well  known,  however,  that  eastern  Greece,  even  in  the  Peloponnesus,  has 
a  large  Albanian  population,  usually  estimated  at  about  200,000.  They  are  so 
fully  Hellenized  that  but  40,000  now  speak  the  Albanian  language.  This  Is 
perhaps  the  chief  foreign  element  that  Is  Incorporated  Into  the  Greek  race,  al- 
though special  account  must  be  made  also  of  the  Slavic;,  the  Turkish,  the 
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Roman,  and  the  Gothic,  and  even  the  Roumanian  (Kutzo-Vlach,  or  Tsintsar). 
The  last  named  is  so  recent  in  arrival  that  it  is  hardly  yet  Incorporated  into 
the  race.  It  has  come  in  largely  since  Greece  was  freed  from  Turkish  rule, 
in  1830,  and  still  forms  large  settlements  extending  from  the  central  part  of 
northern  Greece  into  Macedonia.  The  Slavic  element  is  the  oldest  that  has 
profoundly  modified  the  stock  of  ancient  Greece.  By  the  sixth  century  Greece 
had  been  overrun  time  and  again  by  Slavic  tribes,  to  the  very  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  country. 

It  may  not  be  commonly  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Greeks  live  out- 
side of  Greece.  The  total  population  of  the  country  numbers  but  2,600,000,  much 
less  than  half  the  population  of  such  small  countries  as  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Ripley,  Chisholm,  and  others  say  that  the  Greek  race  numbers  above  8,000,000, 
although  the  more  common  estimates  place  it  under  4.500,000  in  Europe,  or  some- 
thing over  5,000,000  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  combined.  Chisholm  says  that 
the  Greeks  living  outside  of  Greece  are  twice  as  numerous  as  those  in  Greece. 
Ripley  says  that  they  form  a  third  of  the  total  population  of  the  Balkan  States. 
The  latter  number  at  least  20,000,000.  Even  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  gives 
the  total  number  of  Greeks  as  8,850,000,  divided  as  follows :  In  Greece,  2,200,000 ; 
in  European  Turkey,  4,000,000;  In  Asia  Minor,  2,000,000;  in  insular  Greece,  etc., 
650,000.  On  the  other  hand  von  Hell wa Id  says  that  of  the  population  of  Greece 
itself  only  about  1,300,000  are  truly  Greek  in  race. 

Jn  the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  216,962  Greeks  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  the  race  ranking  twelfth  in  the  number  of  immig^rants  furnished  during 
that  period. 

OYPST.  A  well-known  wandering  people  scattered  throughout  western  Asia, 
northern  Africa,  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  through  parts  of  the  Americas 
and  Australia.  As  indicated  by  the  language  he  speaks,  which  is  closely  related 
to  Sanscrit,  the  Gypsy  belongs  to  the  Aryan  race  and  is  therefore  Caucasian. 
In  Ills  own  language  the  Gypsy  calls  himself  '' Rtym'''  whence  comes  Romany 
as  a  name  for  the  language.  Special  names  are  applied  to  Gypsies  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  they  are  found.  Some  of  these  relate  to  the  supposed 
origin  of  this  singular  people,  as  Gypsy  or  Egyptian  in  the  British  Isles,  Boh^ 
mien  in  France,  Gitano  (Egyptian)  in  Spain,  and  Tatare  In  Scandinavia.  In 
some  countries  they  are  known  by  a  term  of  contempt,  as  Helden  (heathen)  in 
Holland,  Harami  (robbers)  in  Egypt,  and  Tinklers  in  Scotland,  but  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  a  local  form  of  the  word  Zlnganl  is  used  to  designate  them, 
us  Zlgeuner  in  Germany,  Cygany  in  Hungary,  and  Zingari  in  Spain. 

The  Gyi>8y  or  Romany  language  is  now  considered  to  belong  to  the  neo-Hindu 
group,  on  a  level  with  Hindi  and  Marathi,  but  Is  full  of  foreign  elements  bor- 
rowed from  the  various  peoples  met  by  the  Gypsies  in  their  migration  west- 
ward. Miklosich  distinguishes  thirteen  Gyp^  dialects  in  Europe:  the  Greek 
or  Turkish,  Roumanian,  Hungarian,  Moravo-Bohemlan,- German,  Polo-Lithua- 
nian, Russian,  Scandinavian,  Finnish,  Anglo-Scottish,  Italian,  Basque,  and  Span- 
ish. These  dialects  become  more  corrupt  as  a  rule  the  farther  they  are  removed 
from  Turkey.  Gypsies  converse  with  strangers  in  the  language  of  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  people  with  whom  they  dwell.  They  have  no  alphal>et,  no  written 
literature,  only  a  few  songs. 

Physically  the  Gypsy  is  a  very  mixed  people,  the  chief  characters  of  which 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  They  are  supposed  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  northern  India  and  to  have  entered  Europe  by  way  of  Persia 
and  Armenia  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  exact  relation- 
ship of  the  EiUropean  Gypsies  to  certain  tribes  of  Asia — ^the  Nats  and  Doms 
of  India,  or  the  Luri  and  Karachi  of  Persia — ^has  not  been  demonstrated  by 
scientists. 

Everywhere  the  Gypsy  resents  the  restraint  of  a  higher  social  organization. 
To  him  laws  and  statutes  are  persecutions  to  be  evaded.  He  has  no  history,  no 
tradition,  no  racial  religion,  nothing  but  a  remarkable  instinct  of  blood  relation- 
ship which  is  manifested  in  the  solidarity  of  race  unequaled  by  even  that  of  the 
Jews.  The  total  population  of  Gypsies  in  the  world  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  700,000  to  850,000,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  in  Europe.  There  are 
200,000  in  Roumanla,  100,000  each  in  Hungary  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
50,()00  each  in  Spain,  Russia,  and  Servia,  and  50,000  in  Germany  and  Italy  com- 
bined. The  number  in  the  British  Isles  is  variously  estimated  at  from  5,000 
to  20,000.    There  are  thought  to  be  100,000  in  Asia  and  25,000  in  Africa.    Only  a 
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few  thonwiTid  aie  f oond  in  tile  Amwrtnia^  Tbey  me  ladwlittt  mnamg  ""  Otter 
peoples  "  in  immigration  statistics  They  are  supposed  to  have  first  come  to  this 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Simson  says  tliat  many 
were  banished  from  the  British  Isles  to  America  in  colonial  times  and  that 
many  more  were  sent  to  serve  in  the  British  army  during  the  Revolution.  He 
found  a  number  of  settled  Gypsies  in  the  eastern  States,  and  suggests  that 
many  of  the  keepers  of  small  tin  shops  and  peddlers  of  tin,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  fortune  tellers  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  are  in  reality  of 
Gypsy  descent. 

HEBBEW,  JEWISH,  or  IS&AELITE.  The  race  or  people  that  originally  spoke 
the  Hebrew  language;  primarily  of  Semitic  origin.  Scattered  throughout  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Russia,  yet  preserving  their  own  individuality  to  a  marked 
degree.  Linguistically,  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  are  the 
Syriac  (see  Syrian),  Assyrian,  and  Arabic  languages  of  the  Semitic-Hamitic 
family.  The  last  named  constitutes  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  While  the  Hebrew  is  not  so  nearly  a  dead  language  as  the  related 
Syrian,  Aramaic,  or  the  ancient  Assyrian,  its  use  in  most  Jewish  communities  Is 
confined  mainly  to  religious  exercises.  The  Jews  have  adopted  the  languages  of 
the  peoples  with  whom  they  have  long  been  associated.  More  speak  Yiddish, 
called  in  Europe  *' Judeo-German,"  than  any  other  language,  since  the  largest 
modem  population  of  Jews  borders  on  eastern  Germany  and  has  been  longest 
under  German  influence. 

Physically  the  Hebrew  is  a  mixed  race,  like  all  our  immigrant  races  or  peo- 
ples, although  to  a  less  degree  than  most.  This  has  been  fairly  well  demon- 
strated by  recent  studies,  notwithstanding  the  earlier  scientific  and  present 
popular  belief  that  they  are  of  pure  blood.  In  every  country  they  are  found  to 
approach  in  type  the  people  among  whom  they  have  long  resided.  The  two 
chief  divisions  of  the  Jewish  people  are  the  Ashkenazim,  or  northern  type,  and 
the  Sephardim,  or  southern.  The  latter  are  also  called  **  Spagnuoli,"  after  the 
country,  Spain,  from  which  they  were  expelled  in  1492.  They  are  now  found 
mainly  in  the  countries  southeast  of  Austria.  They  consider  themselves  to  be 
of  purer  race  than  the  northern  Jews  and  in  some  countries  refuse  to  inter- 
marry or  worship  with  the  latter.  Their  features  are  more  truly  Semitic.  The 
**  Jewish  nose,"  and  to  a  iess  degree  other  facial  characteristics,  are  found  well- 
nigh  everywhere  throughout  the  race,  although  the  form  of  the  head  seems  to 
have  become  quite  the  reverse  of  the  Semitic  type.  The  social  solidarity  of  the 
Jews  is  chiefiy  a  product  of  religion  and  tradition.  Yet,  taking  all  factors  into 
account,  and  especially  their  type  of  civilization,  the  Jews  of  to-day  are  more 
truly  Eiuropean  than  Asiatic  or  Semitic.  The  classification  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  separates  the  Hebrews  from  the  Semites  and  places  them  in  the 
Slavic  grand  division  of  the  Aryan  family,  although,  as  is  explained  above,  they 
are  not  Aryan.  Nine-tenths  of  our  Jewish  inunigrants  come,  however,  from 
Slavic  territory. 

The  total  Hebrew  population  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  11,000,000.  Only  a 
remnant,  less  than  100,000,  are  found  in  Palestine ;  perhaps  250,000  in  all  Asia. 
About  one-half  of  the  Jews  live  in  western  Russia,  about  2,000,000  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  250,000  in  Roumania.  About  one-fourth  of  the  Russian  Jews 
live  in  Poland.  The  emigration  from  these  countries  during  the  last  genera- 
tion has  been  immense  and  has  reached  its  culmination  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  primary  causes  have  been  a  desire  for  better  economic  conditions^  and  the 
persecutions  directed  against  the  Jewish  population. 

Jewish  immigration  now  exceeds  in  number  annually  that  of  any  other 
race  with  the  exception  of  the  South  Italians.  It  forms  a  large  part  of  the  total 
immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  which  now  predominates  to 
the  same  degree  that  immigration  from  northern  and  western  Europe  formerly 
did.  (See  article  Caucasian  for  figures.)  Jewish  immigration  in  1907  totaled 
about  150,000,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  immigration  to  the  United  States.  In  1906 
it  was  more— 153,000.  In  the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  1,074,442  Hebrews  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  a  number  exceeded  by  only  one  other  race,  the 
South  Italian. 

Of  the  20  races  or  peoples  now  contributing  the  chief  tide  of  immigration  to 
America,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Slovak  stand  at  the  head  as  regards  the  rate  per 
cent  of  population  at  which  they  come.  In  1907  each  of  these  races  sent  about 
3.*S  immigrants  to  each  1,000  of  its  European  population.    The  Croatlan-Slove- 
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nian  group  came  next  with  13  per  1,000;  then  the  Irish,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Italians,  and  certain  peoples  of  southeastern  Europe  with  from  6  to  9  per  1,000. 
Future  Hebrew  immigration,  however,  could  not  long  compete  numerically  with 
that  from  Italy,  because  there  are  less  than  8,000,000  Hebrews  left  in  Europe 
as  against  35,000,000  Italians. 

As  is  well  known,  Jewish  immigrants  settle  almost  altogether  in  the  cities 
or  towna  New  York  City  has  the  largest  Jewish  population  of  any  city  in  the 
world,  now  estimated  by  some  at  about  1,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  population.  Lafge  numbers  are  added  annually.  Among  large  cities, 
Warsaw  and  Odessa  have  a  still  larger  ratio  of  Jewish  population,  namely,  one- 
third.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  only  one-fiftieth  of  the  population  is  He- 
brew. The  Jewish  population  of  the  entire  United  States  is  less  than  2,000,000. 
Jewish  estimates  place  Pennsylvania  next  to  New  York  with  a  Hebrew  popula- 
tion of  150,000;  Illinois  next,  with  110,000;  and  Massachusetts  next,  with 
90,000. 

HEEYAT,  HOBTATH,  HBYAT,  XHOEBAT,  CABPATH,  KHBOTAT,  CBOAT,  or 
CBOATIAK.  Different  forms  of  an  old  Slavic  word  meaning  highlands  or  moun- 
tains (cf.  Carpathdans) ;  hence  not  strictly  an  ethnical  term,  although  some  im- 
migrants insist  that  Horvath,  and  not  Croatian  (see),  is  the  proper  name  of 
their  people.  Harvatok  is  the  name  given  Croatians  on  the  Magyar  ethno- 
graphical map. 

HEBZEGOVIHIAK.  A  political  division  of  the  Serbo-Croatians.  (See  Croch 
tian.) 

HIKDV.  In  the  broadest  sense,  any  native  of  India;  so  defined  for  con- 
venience in  this  dictionary.  In  the  more  ordinary  religious  sense  this  word 
applies  only  to  the  two-thlrcfe  of  the  population  who  are  "  Hlnduized  " — that  is, 
who  profess  Hinduism  and  have  a  certain  social  organization  based  upon 
Brahmanlsm.  Ethnologically  often  defined  in  a  still  different  sense  as  signi- 
fying the  three-fourths  of  the  population  in  northern  India  who  are  of  Aryan 
stock  (see)  whether  professing  Hinduism  or  Mohammedanism. 

In  immigration  questions,  where  the  immense  population  of  India  Is  beginning 
to  arouse  some  concern,  all  natives  of  India  are  indiscriminately  known  as 
"  Hindua"  Perhaps  a  few,  as  the  Sikhs,  are  known  by  name  because  of  their 
prominence  amongst  the  native  troops.  But  it  is  not  generally  realized  how 
great  a  number  of  races  and  tribes  there  are  In  India,  many  of  them  extremely 
low  in  civilization  and  approaching  the  Negro  in  physical  characteristics.  Such 
are  some  of  the  Dravidas  and  Mundas,  who  occupy  all  of  southern  India.  Ii) 
greatest  contrast  with  these  are  the  Aryan  Hindus  of  the  north,  more  closely 
related  in  language,  if  not  in  physical  appearance,  to  our  northern  Europeans 
than  are  the  Turks,  Magyars,  and  various  peoples  of  eastern  Russia. 

Hindi  and  Hindustani,  the  most  widely  spread  modem  languages  or  group  of 
dialects  of  India,  are  variously  defined.  Thus,  while  Hindustani  is  generally 
understood  in  Europe  to  be  the  polite  speech  of  all  India,  and  especially  of 
Hindustan,  the  name  is  limited  by  some  philologists  to  certain  subdivisions  of 
the  Hindi  Urdu  is  the  form  of  the  language  which  uses  the  Persian  lettera 
Other  forms  use  letters  of  Hindu  origin.  Hindi,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term, 
is  sx)oken  by  97,(X)0,000  of  people,  mainly  of  northern  India. 

The  population  of  India  is  one  of  the  densest  on  the  globe,  reaching  even  in 
agricultural  districts  650  to  the  square  mile.  Including  the  10,500,000  in- 
habitants of  Burma,  it  amounts  to  nearly  3(X),(X)0,000  souls,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  The  darker  non- Aryans  and  Mongolians  alone  of 
India  nearly  equal  the  population  of  the  United  States.  There  are  147  peoples 
or  tribes  speaking  different  languages.  The  principal  ones,  as  classified  by  the 
census  of  1901,  are  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 
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Tablb  9. — Population  of  India,  hy  langtLoge  and  geographicdl  divinon. 


Language. 


All  languages.... 

Indo-European . 

Hindi  and  Bibari 

Bengali 

Marathl 

Panjabi 

Ralasthani 

Gujarati 

Orfya 

Jadd  or  Lahnda 

Slndhi 

Paharl 

Assamefle 

Paahto 

Kaahmlri 

Bhll 

Others 

Dravldo-Munda 

Tehigu 

Tamil , 

Kanareae 

Malayalam 

Santall 

Qono 

Kol 

Others 

Indo^hinese 

MisceUaneouB 


Number 
speaking. 


294,400,000 


221,200,000 


97,000,000 

44,600,000 

18,000,000 

17,000.000 

11,000,000 

10,000.000 

9,700.000 

3,300,000 

3.000,000 

3,000,000 

1,350,000 

1,200.000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

300,000 


59,700,000 


20,700.000 

16,500.000 

10,400.000 

6,000,000 

1,800,000 

1.130.000 

050,000 

2,220,000 


11,700,000 
1,800,000 


Principal  location. 


Northern  India.  . 

Central  part  of  northern  India. 
Bengal. 

Weatem  and  central  India. 
Northwestern  India. 
Western  and  central  India. 
Western  India. 
Eastern  India. 
Northwestern  India. 
Western  India. 
Northern  border  of  India. 
Easton  India. 
Western  border  of  India. 
Northwestern  border  of  India. 
Ccoatral  and  western  India. 


Southern  India. 

Eastern  part  of  southern  India. 

Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 

Western  part  of  southern  India. 

Southem|extremit7  of  southern  India. 

Bengal. 

Central  India. 

Bengal. 


Burma. 


As  to  religion,  Hinduism  predominates  everywhere  except  in  the  northwest, 
where  it  shades  olT  into  the  universal  Mohammedanism  of  the  countries  farther 
west  The  latter  religion  is  found  to  some  extent  in  all  other  parts  of  India 
as  well,  especially  in  the  northeast.  Christianity  is  nowhere  strong  except 
among  the  darker  and  more  backward  tribes  of  the  extreme  south.  Buddhism 
is  confined  mainly  to  the  Mongolian  population  of  Burma.  There  are  8,500,000 
who  are  still  animists,  that  Is,  who  worship  the  spirits  of  trees,  of  rocks,  and 
of  most  common  objects  about  them.  Emigration  from  India  is  still  small. 
(See  East  Indian  for  Hindu  immigration  and  other  details.) 

HOLLANDER  or  HOLLAKB  DTTTGH.     (See  Dutch.) 

HTTN.  A  people  that  overran  eastern  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  supposedly 
of  Tatarlc  origin.  The  modem  Magyars  or  "  Hungarians "  are  wrcmgly  called 
"Huns"  In  America.     (See  Magyar,) 

HTTirOARI^Lir  or  HTJWKY.     (See  Magyar.) 

ICELANDIC.     (See  Scandinavian,) 

IRISH.  The  principal  race  or  people  of  Ireland;  the  race  which  originally 
spoke  Irish,  one  of  the  CJeltic  group  of  Aryan  tonguea  The  term  Irish  Is  gen- 
erally understood  In  a  wider  sense  to  Include  also  the  Scotch-Irish  and  even 
the  English  who  have  settled  in  Ireland,  with  their  descendants  abroad;  but 
this  Is  a  definition  of  nationality  rather  than  of  race.  This  dictionary  con- 
siders those  to  be  of  the  Irish  race  whose  ancestral  language  was  Irish  even 
though  E3nglish  has  been  the  medium  of  intercourse  for  generations. 

No  other  race  or  people  of  Its  size  has  emigrated  so  extensively  to  this 
country.  Like  the  English,  the  Irish  come  to  the  United  States  speaking  our 
own  language  and  Imbued  with  sympathy  for  our  Ideals  and  our  democratic 
Institutions. 

The  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  given  immigrant  from  Ireland  is 
Irish  or  E^ngllsh,  or  even  Scotch,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  .the  article 
"  English."  The  common  understanding  In  America  that  the  Irish  race  In- 
cludes all  of  the  Irish  nationality — that  is,  all  who  live  In  Ireland — is  probably 
not  far  wrong  If  we  except  Ulster  Province,  since  the  majority  of  the  remaining 
population  are  descended  from  those  who  spoke  Irish.  This  language  Is  a 
branch  of  the  Gaelic  division  of  the  Celtic  group  of  the  Aiyau  or  Indo- 
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European  family  (see).  It  Is  fast  going  out  of  use  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion. It  Is  said  that  not  5,000  persons  throughout  all  Ireland  are  able  to  read 
a  book  In  Irish ;  that  not  a  single  Irish  newspaper  Is  published ;  that  no  church 
serylces  are  conducted  In  the  language,  and  that  It  Is  not  taught  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Irish  was  spoken  in  1851  by  1,500,000  persons,  that  Is,  by 
23  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  1901  only  640,000  persons,  or  14  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  could  converse  in  it — a  loss  of  over  one-half  In 
absolute  numbers  in  fifty  years.  Only  4  In  1,000  of  Ireland's  population  are 
Ignorant  of  English.  Irish  Is  now  but  little  used  except  in  the  most  western 
part  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  type  Is  known  to  all  Americans — ^tall,  long-headed,  with  dark-blue 
or  gray  eyes,  and  hair  more  often  dark  than  light.  This  type  predominates 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  Beddoe  considers  the  Irish  of  to-day  to 
be  at  least  one-third  English  or  Scotch  In  blood,  Teutonic  ( "  Nordic  " )  In  type 
rather  than  '* Celtic"  (see),  notwithstanding  the  opinion  long  prevalent  among 
ethnologists. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  language  and  physique  of  the  Irish,  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  dlfllcult  to  determine  the  population  of  the  race.  Reclus  and 
Hanna  have  pointed  out,  however,  that  In  Ireland  the  statistics  of  religious  con- 
fession "  bear  a  close  afl^lty  to  those  of  the  various  racial  elements  of  which  the 
population  is  composed : "  that  the  Roman  Catholics  represent  approximately 
the  Irish  element;  the  Presbyterians,  the  Scotch  or  so-called  Scotch-Irish;  the 
Eiplscopallans,  the  English  or  Anglo-Irish.  In  1901  the  Roman  Catholics  num- 
bered 3,308,661 — ^that  is,  74  per  cent  of  the  population ;  and  there  were  443,276 
Presbyterians  and  581,089  Eiplscopallans.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons 
In  £2Dgland  and  Scotland  who  were  bom  In  Ireland,  Ravenstein  has  estimated 
the  number  of  Irish  In  these  countries  to  be  2,000,000.  If  Ravenstein  and  Hanna 
be  right,  the  Irish  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,000,000.  It  Is  generally  given  as  less — ^that  is,  the  number  of  the  Celts  In 
Europe  Is  given  as  only  about  3,000,000  by  Brachelll  and  Hickmann.  But  they 
apparently  count  those  only  who  speak  Celtic  languages.  Longstaff  estimates 
tMt  22  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Canada,  or  nearly  1,000,000,  are  Irish. 

THE    SCOTCH-IRISH. 

The  term  "  Scotch-Irish  '*  does  not  necessarily  indicate,  as  many  Americans 
suppose,  a  mixed  Scotch  and  Irish  descent,  although  in  many  Individual  cases  It 
could  be  properly  so  used.  It  Is  an  appellation  given  to  the  American  descend- 
ants of  the  Lowland  Scotch,  Presbyterians  In  religion,  who  emigrated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  Ulster  Province,  in  northern  Ireland, 
and  thousands  of  whom  emigrated  to  America  during  the  following  century. 
At  first  they  called  th^nselves  Scotch.  They  speak  an  English  dialect  with  a 
peculiar  accent  closely  akin  to  that  Qf  the  northern  part  of  England.  Physically 
they  are  a  mixed  race  descended  from  the  ancient  Britons  with  later  Teutonic 
additions,  especially  of  Scandinavian,  Danish,  and  Anglian  origin.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  tiiat  difference  in  religion,  strong  racial  prejudice,  and  the  policy  of  the 
ciovemment  In  land  allotments,  have  all  tended  to  keep  the  Lowland  Scotch  and 
the  Irish  of  Ulster  apart.  There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proportion 
of  intermarriages  that  take  place;  some  say  very  few.  Yet  to  the  average 
American,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotch-Irishman  as  found  In  the  United  States 
look  very  much  alike.  The  latter  have  contributed  some  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  American  history. 

The  Irish  were  the  first  people  to  come  to  the  United  States  In  large  numbers 
as  immigrants.  During  the  thirty  years  1821-1850  Ireland  contributed  more 
than  two-fifths  of  all  immigrants,  and  more  than  one-third  during  the  next  ten 
years.  They  came  most  rapidly  during  the  decades  of  1841-1860.  Since  then 
they  have  fallen  off  both  In  absolute  numbers  and  In  relative  proportion,  drop- 
ping to  the  third  place  In  rank— that  is,  below  the  German  and  the  English, 
from  1861  to  1890.  Since  the  rapid  Influx  of  immigrants  from  southeastern 
Europe  (see  articles  Slav  and  Caucasian)  the  Irish  have  fallen  to  the  sixth 
place  down  the  list  of  immigrant  races.  The  total  number  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  the  twelve  years  1899-1910  was  439,724.  Their  rate  of  movement, 
however,  is  still  high,  being,  in  1907,  8  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 
This  rate  was  not  equaled  In  that  year  by  any  other  race  from  northwestern 
Europe  except  the  Norwegian,  but  it  was  exceeded  by  some  from  eastern  Europe, 
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for  example,  by  the  Hebrew  and  the  Slovak,  with  18  each  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  Croatian-Slovenian  group  with  13.  It  is  equaled  by  the  Polish 
and  the  Italian  each  with  8  per  1,000  of  population. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  about  4,500,000,  is  but  little  more  than  one-half 
what  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  too  small,  when  compared  with  the  great 
populations  of  the  newer  immigrating  races,  for  Irish  immigrants  to  ever  again 
hold  first  rank  numerically  for  any  series  of  years.  As  against  Ireland's 
population  of  4,500,000,  the  Great  Russians  number  57,000,000,  the  Little  Rus- 
sians 25,000.000,  the  Poles  17,000,000,  and  the  Italians  35.000,000.  The  census  of 
1901  for  Ireland  shows  that  there  were  433,526  emigrants  for  the  decade  of 
1801-1900,  over  89  per  cent  of  whom  were  destined  to  the  United  States,  4  per 
cent  to  England  and  Wales,  2.4  per  cent  to  Scotland,  2  per  cent  to  Australia, 
and  1.5  per  cent  to  Canada. 

The  Irish  are  shown  by  the  census  of  1900  to  hold  second  place  among  the 
foreign-bom  in  the  United  States.  There  are,  in  fact,  more  Irish  of  the  first 
and  second  generations  alone  in  the  United  States  than  in  Ireland — ^1,618,567 
who  were  bom  in  Ireland,  and  3,220,110  native-born  of  foreign-bom  parents. 

ITALTAW.  The  race  or  i)eople  of  Italy.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  divides 
this  race  into  two  groups.  North  Italian  and  South  Italian.  These  two  groups 
differ  from  each  other  materially  in  language,  physique,  and  character,  as  well 
as  in  geographical  distribution.  The  former  may  be  defined  as  Including  those 
Italians  who  are  natives  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  (compartlmentl  of  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  Emelia)  and  to  the  Italian  districts  of  France,  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  of  Tyrol  (Austria)  and  their  descendants.  All  of  the  people  of 
the  peninsula  proper  and  of  the  Islands  of  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  are 
South  Italian.    'Even  Genoa  Is  South  Italian. 

Linguistically,  Italian  is  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Romance  group 
of  languages  descended  from  the  Latin  stock  of  the  Aryan  family.  It  has  many 
dialects,  the  separation  and  preservation  of  which  is  favored  by  the  geograph- 
ical configuration  of  Italy.  Hovelacque  divides  these  dialects  into  three  groups, 
the  upper,  the  central,  and  the  lower.  The  first  includes  the  Genoese,  Pied- 
montese,  Venetian,  Emllian,  and  Lombard  dialects;  the  central  group  Includes 
the  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Corsican,  and  the  lower  group  includes  the  Neapolitan, 
Calabrlan,  Sicilian,  and  Sardinian.  These  dialects  diverge  much  more  from 
each  other  than  do  the  dialects  of  English  or  Spanish.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  it 
is  difficult  for  a  Neapolitan  or  a  Sardinian  to  make  himself  understood  by  the 
natives  of  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country  do  the  edu- 
cated classes  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  familiar  use  of  the  local  dialects 
in  preference  to  the  national  literary  form  of  the  language.  The  latter  is  the 
Florentine  dialect  of  Tuscany  as  embalmed  in  literature  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio  In  the  fourteenth  century.  A  number  of  the  other  dialects,  however, 
have  quite  a  considerable  literature,  especially  the  Venetian,  Lombard,  Nea- 
politan, and  Sicilian.    The  last  named  is  remarkably  rich  in  poetry. 

All  the  first  group  of  dialects  as  defined  by  Hovelacque,  except  the  Genoese, 
are  North  Italian.  They  contain  many  Gallic  or  Celtic  elements  and  show 
affinities  for  the  Provingal  and  the  Rhaeto-Romansh  (liadin  and  Friulan)  lan- 
guages, which  bound  them  on  all  sides  except  the  south.  The  Genoese  and  the 
dialects  of  the  central  and  lower  groups  are  used  by  South  Italians. 

Physically  the  Italians  are  anything  but  a  homogenous  race.  The  Apen- 
nlne  chain  of  mountains  forms  a  geographical  line  which  corresponds  to  the 
boundary  between  two  distinct  ethnic  gi-oups.  The  region  north  of  this  line, 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  is  Inhabited  by  a  very  broad-headed  ("Alpine")  and  talllsh 
race,  the  North  Italian.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of 
this  basin  show  slight  variations  due  to  some  Teutonic  admixture  in  Lombardy 
and  to  an  Infusion  of  Slavic  blood  in  Venetia.  All  of  Italy  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines and  all  of  the  adjacent  Islands  are  occupied  by  a  long-headed,  dark,  "  Medi- 
terraean"  race  of  short  stature.  This  is  the  South  Italian,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  ancient  Ligurians  of  Italy  and  closely  related  to  the 
Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  Berbers  of  northern  Africa.  Indeed,  the  foremost 
Italian  ethnologist,  Sergi,  traces  their  origin  to  the  Hamltlc  stock  of  North 
Africa.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hamites  are  not  Negrotlc  or  true 
African,  although  there  may  be  some  traces  of  an  Infusion  of  African  blood  in 
this  stock  in  certain  communities  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  In  northern 
A^ica.    The  Bureau  of  Immigration  places  the  North  Italian  In  the  "  Keltic  " 
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dlTision  and  the  South  Italian  In  the  "  Iberic."  Ck)mparatively  little  admix- 
ture has  taken  place  between  these  two  ethnic  groups,  although  many  North 
Italians  have  found  their  way  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  mountain  chain 
Into  middle  Italy.  Therefore,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Emllians 
and  the  Tuscans  is  much  less  sharp  than  it  is  between  the  Piedmontese  and  the 
Genoese. 

An  Italian  sociologist,  Niceforo,  has  pointed  out  that  these  two  ethnic 
groups  differ  as  radically  in  psychic  characters  as  they  do  in  physical.  He 
describes  the  South  Italian  as  excitable,  impulsive,  highly  Imaginative,  im- 
practicable; as  an  individualist  having  little  adaptability  to  high  organized 
society.  The  North  Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pictured  as  cool,  deliberate, 
patient,  practical,  and  capable  of  great  progress  in  the  political  and  social 
organization  of  modem  civilization.  Both  North  and  South  Italians  are  de- 
voted to  their  families,  are  benevolent,  religious,  artistic,  and  industrious. 
Nearly  all  are  Catholic  in  religion. 

Most  of  the  Italian  immigration  to  the  United  States  is  recruited  from  the 
farming  and  the  laboring  classes  of  Italy.  In  America,  however,  they  have 
not  attained  distinguished  success  as  farmers,  although  as  fruit  and  wine 
growers,  especially  in  California,  they  rank  among  the  foremost. 

Bosco,  the  Italian  statistician,  admits  that  Italy  still  holds  first  place  for  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  against  the  person,  although  these  have  greatly 
diminished  since  the  betterment  of  educational  facilities  and  the  large  out- 
flow of  emigrants.  After  Italy  in  this  respect  come  Austria,  France,  and,  con- 
siderably farther  down  the  list,  Ireland,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland. 
Niceforo  shows  from  Italian  statistics  that  all  crimes,  and  especially  violent 
crimeSy  are  several  times  more  numerous  among  the  South  than  the  North 
Italians.  Gambling  is  common.  The  lottery  is  a  national  institution  conducted 
to  fill  the  state  coffers.  Brigandage  is  now  quite  extinct,  except  perhaps  in 
some  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  secret  organizations  of  the  Mafia  (see 
Sidliofn)  and  Comorra,  institutions  of  great  influence  among  the  people,  which  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  which  are  resi)onsible  for  much  of  the  crime, 
flourish  throughout  south*n  Italy.  The  chief  diflBculty  in  dealing  with  the  crimes 
of  Italians  seems  to  be  their  determination  not  to  testify  in  court  against  an 
enemy,  but  to  insist  on  settling  their  wrongs  after  the  manner  of  the  vendetta. 

It  is  significant  that  Italy  is  one  of  the  most  illiterate  countries  of  Europe. 
In  1901,  4S.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  six  years  of  age  and  over  could 
not  read  or  write.  In  that  year,  in  Calabria,  the  most  southern  compart Imento 
of  the  peninsula,  the  illiterate  amounted  to  78.7  per  cent  of  the  population  six 
years  old  or  over.  The  smallest  degree  of  Illiteracy  Is  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po  among  the  North  Italians.  The  Lombards  and  the  Piedmontese  are  the 
best  educated  of  all  Italians.  Conditions,  however,  have  been  gradually  Improv- 
ing since  the  Government  made  education  free  and  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  9  years  in  communes  where  only  lower  elementary  schools  are  main- 
tained, and  6  to  12  years  where  there  are  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Italian  race  are  wider  than  those  of  Italy. 
Considerable  numbers  are  found  in  the  adjacent  countries  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Austria.  The  provinces  of  Tyrol  and  Istrla,  in  Austria,  are  one-third 
Italian.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  found  in  the  New  World.  Italy  Itself  is 
nearly  all  Italian.  It  has  a  population  of  34,000,000,  and  contains  only  small 
islets  of  other  races — some  80,000  French  in  the  western  part  of  northern  Italy, 
30,000  Slavs  in  northeastern  Italy,  about  30,000  Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  some 
90,000  Albanians  in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  and  10,000  Catalans  (Spanish) 
in  Sardinia.  There  are  a  few  Germans  In  the  Italian  Alps;  perhaps  fewer 
than  10,(XX).  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  Italy  is  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po ;  that  is,  in  less  than  one-third  the  length  of  Italy.  Boughly  divided 
by  compartlmenti,  the  population  of  this  district,  which  Is  occupied  by  North 
Italians,  is  about  14,000,000.  This  Includes  the  Frlulans  of  northeastern  Italy, 
who,  although  they  speak  a  Latin  language  distinct  from  Italian,  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  North  Italians  in  race.  Their  number  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  50,0(X)  to  450,000.  The  population  of  the  South  Italian 
districts  is  about  19,750,0(X),  of  whom  125,000  belong  to  other  race&  Most  of 
the  Italians  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  are  North  Italian  in  race. 
Those  of  Corsica,  an  island  belonging  to  France,  are  South  Italian. 
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Table  10. — Estimated  distribution  of  Italiann:  J90L 


Oeographlo  dlvlston. 


Europe: 

Italy 

France 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Corsica 

Other  Europe 

Total 

Elsewhere:  o 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 

Other  parts  oi  South  America 

United  States 

Africa 

Total 

Total  for  the  world  (in  round  numbers) 


Italian 
population. 


33,200,000 
3£0,000 
200,000 
650,000 
300,000 
300,000 


35,000,000 


1,000,000 
620,000 
140,000 

1,200,000 
60,000 


3,020,000 


38,000,000 


*  Estimates  mainly  from  FranceBchinl. 

In  certain  years  since  1900,  more  than  half  a  million  Italians  a  year  have 
emigrated  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  About  one-half  of  this  emigration 
is  to  other  European  countries  and  is  temporary  in  character,  being  composed 
mostly  of  men.  From  1899  to  1910,  inclusive,  372,668  North  Italian  and 
1,911,933  South  Italian  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  a 
large  number  emigrated  from  Italy  to  South  American  countries.  A  large  part 
of  those  who  come  to  the  United  States  return  to  their  former  homes.  Masso 
estimates  that  the  average  time  spent  by  Italians  in  this  country  is  eight  years. 
The  net  gain,  however,  especially  in  New  York  and  other  States  of  the  East, 
Is  large. 

The  immense  capacity  of  the  Italian  race  to  populate  other  parts  of  the  earth 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  outnumber  the  Spanish  race  in  Spanish  Ar- 
gentina and  the  Portuguese  race  in  Brazil,  a  "Portuguese"  country.  (See 
Spanish-American.)  Italian  immigration  to  the  United  States  is  perhaps  of 
more  significance  in  the  study  of  immigration  than  any  other  at  the  present 
time,  not  only  because  it  is  far  larger  each  year  than  that  of  any  other  race, 
nor  merely  because  it  stands  high  in  the  rate  per  1,000  of  the  population  now 
coming  to  the  United  States.  More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  this  race 
has  a  larger  population  than  most  other  races  which  rank  high  in  their  rate 
of  immigration.  In  other  words,  out  of  its  35,000,000  population  and  the  large 
birth  rate  that  characterizes  the  race,  it  can  continue  to  lead  in  immigration 
when  the  other  races  now  contributing  largely  to  the  immigrant  tide,  the 
Hebrews  (population  8,000,000),  the  Slovaks  (2,250,000),  and  the  Croatian- 
Slovenian  group  (3,600,000),  are  depleted,  as,  in  fact,  Ireland  is  to-day. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  during  the  decade  of  1890-1899  Italy  was 
already  one  of  the  five  nations  which  led  as  a  source  of  American  immigration. 
In  the  early  eighties — that  is,  nearly  thirty  years  ago — Italy  had  already  begun 
to  gain  upon  the  northern  European  countries  in  this  regard.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  about  1890  that  the  United  States  forged  ahead  of  South  American  coun- 
tries as  a  destination  for  Italian  immigrants.  During  the  preceding  decade  or 
longer  Brazil  received  more  Italians  than  did  the  Argentine  Republic,  although 
the  latter  is  wrongly  supposed  to  have  the  largest  Italian  population  in  South 
America.  In  1907  the  United  States  received  294,000  out  of  415,000  Italian 
emigrants  to  transatlantic  countries.  The  total  emigration  to  European  coun- 
tries for  that  year,  mostly  temporary,  was  288,774. 

The  heaviest  transatlantic  emigration  from  Italy  is  chiefly  from  districts 
south  of  Rome  inhabited  by  South  Italians.  They  come  especially  from  Sicily 
and  Calabria,  the  least  productive  and  most  poorly  developed  portions  of  the 
country.  Very  few  emigrate  from  Sardinia.  The  compartimento  of  Llguria,  the 
home  of  the  Genoese,  also  South  Italian  in  race,  contributes  more  emigrants 
than  any  other  province  in  northern  Italy.  The  total  American  immigration 
from  certain  compartimentl  has  reached  phenomenal  proportions,  being  several 
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times  the  natural  increase  of  the  population,  with  the  result  that  some  agri- 
cultural districts  are  already  partly  depopulated. 

JAPANESE.  The  people  of  Japan.  With  the  exception  of  the  "Arctic  group  " 
the  Japanese  and  Koreans  form  the  easternmost  group  of  the  great  Slbiric 
branch,  which,  with  the  Sinitic  branch  (Chinese,  etc.)*  constitutes  the  Mon- 
golian race.  As  was  said  in  the  article  on  Chinese,  the  Japanese  and  Koreans 
stand  much  nearer  than  the  Chinese,  especially  in  language,  to  the  Finns,  Lapps, 
Magyars,  and  Turks  of  Europe,  who  are  the  westernmost  descendants  of  the 
Mongolian  race.  The  languages  of  all  these  peoples  belong  to  the  agglutinative 
family,  while  Chinese  is  monosyllabic. 

Although  many  people  may  mistake  a  Japanese  face  for  Chinese,  the  Mon- 
golian traits  are  much  less  pronounced.  The  skin  is  much  less  yellow,  the  eyes 
less  oblique.  The  hair,  however,  is  time  Mongolian,  black  and  round  in  section, 
and  the  nose  is  small.  These  physical  differences  no  doubt  indicate  that  the 
Japanese  are  of  mixed  origin.  In  the  south  there  is  probably  a  later  Malay 
admixture.  In  some  respects  their  early  culture  resembles  that  of  the  Philip- 
pines of  to-day.  Then  there  is  an  undoubted  white  strain  in  Japan.  The  Ainos, 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Japan,  are  one  of  the  most  truly  Caucasian-like  peo- 
ple in  appearance  in  eastern  Asia.  They  have  dwindled  away  to  less  than 
20,000  under  the  pressure  of  the  Mongolian  invasion  from  the  mainland,  but 
they  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  Japanese  race.  The  "  fine  "  type  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  Japanese  ideal,  as  distinct  from  the  "  coarse  "  type  recognized 
by  students  of  the  Japanese  of  to-day,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  Aiuo. 

The  social  characteristics  and  importance  of  the  Japanese  people  are  well 
known  from  recent  history:  It  is  generally  well  understood  that  Christianity 
makes  very  slow  progress.  Shintoism,  a  mixture  of  nature  and  ancestor  wor- 
ship, and  Buddhism  are  the  prevailing  religions.  The  Jai)anese  now  number 
about  48,000,000.  Only  about  150,000  live  outside  of  Japan.  Since  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war  there  are  probably  40,000  or  50,000  Japanese  resident  in  Korea. 
Some  10,000  are  found  in  British  lands.  From  1809  to  1910,  inclusive,  148,729 
Japanese  were  admitted  to  the  United  States.  By  agreement  with  Japan,  how- 
ever, Japanese  laborers  are  now  excluded  from  the  country.* 

JEWISH.     (See  Hebrew.) 

KOBEAK.  The  people  of  the  Korean  Peninsula.  They  and  the  Japanese 
(see)  form  a  distinct  physical  group,  and  are  linguistically  more  nearly  related 
to  Eluropean  Mongolians  than  they  are  to  the  neighboring  Chinese  (see).  Under 
the  new  leadership  of  the  Japanese  they  may  be  expected  to  make  rapid  prog- 
ress. They  number  about  10,000,000.  From  1899  to  1910,  7,790  Koreans  came 
to  the  United  States,  but  at  the  present  time  Korean  immigrants  are  prac- 
tically  excluded  from  this  country. 

ULlnuAHIAH,  LITVA,  or  LETUVINIHEAI.  The  Aryan  race  of  western  Rus- 
sia, which  gave  its  name  to  the  former  principality  of  Lithuania,  and  which, 
with  the  related  Letts,  Jmouds,  and  Old  Prussians,  forms  a  distinct  subdivision 
linguistically  of  the  Aryan  stock.  This  subdivision  is  variously  called  the 
Lettic.  Baltic,  Letto-Lithuanian,  or,  less  properly,  the  Lithuanian  group,  using 
the  last  given  name  in  the  widest  sense,  and  it  is  sometimes  combined  with  the 
Slavic  (see)  under  the  designation  "  Letto-Slavic."  For  convenience  Letts  and 
Jmouds  are  counted  as  Lithuanians  and  are  put  in  the  *'  Slavic  division  '*  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  They  will  be  considered  together  in  this  article. 
The  Lithuanians  are  one  of  the  three  or  four  peoples  now  most  active  in  immi- 
gration from  Russia. 

There  is  a  marked  opposition  between  the  conclusions  of  the  philologists  and 
those  of  the  physical  anthropologists  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Lithuanians 
to  the  Slavs.  While  the  former  consider  them  to  be  the  most  closely  related 
to  the  Slavs  of  all  non-Slavic  peoples,  the  anthropologists,  as  typified  by  Ripley, 
place  them  at  nearly  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  Slavs  in  European  eth- 
nology. The  latter  are  put  in  the  brunette,  broad-headed,  and  wide-faced 
"Alpine "  or  "  Celto-Slavic "  race,  while  the  Lithuanians,  and  especially  the 
more  typical  Letts,  are  said  to  be  "pure  blond"  and  to  "approximate  quite 
closely  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  model ; "  that  is,  to  approach  the  extreme  of  the 
long-headed  type,  and  therefore  to  belong  to  the  "Nordic,"  or  at  least  to  the 
"Sub-Nordic"  race.  No  doubt  both  are  right.  To-day  they  stand  as  close 
linguistically  to  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  Russians,  as  they  do  physically 

«  See  Vol.  II,  p.  584. 
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to  their  western  neighbors,  the  Swedes.  What  they  were  originally  is  the  ques- 
tion. Is  their  language  or  their  physical  type  the  last  acquired?  That  It  is 
not  the  language  might  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  Lithuanian  is  older 
than  perhaps  any  other  Aryan  tongue  of  Europe. 

Leaving  the  ethnical  center  of  the  race  in  Courland,  on  the  Baltic,  it  is 
found  that  it  shades  off  in  every  direction  into  the  types  of  the  surrounding 
peoples.  Toward  the  southwest,  in  Prussia,  it  has  almost  disappeared  in  the 
German,  as  the  Old  Prussian,  formerly  spoken  by  the  Lithuanians  in  that  region, 
has  entirely  disappeared — a  dialect,  by  the  way,  which  must  not  be  thought 
from  its  name  to  be  Teutonic ;  it  is  purely  Letto-Slavic.  On  the  southeastern 
border  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  except  in  language,  between  the  White 
Russians  and  the  Lithuanians.  On  the  north,  in  the  province  of  Livonia,  there 
is  clearly  an  approximation  to  the  Finnish  type  through  intermarriage  with  the 
Livs  and  Esths. 

The  Lithuanians  are  interesting  historically.  Although  surrounded  by  ag- 
gressive races,  they  long  retained  their  own  independence,  thanks  to  their 
impenetrable  swamps  and  forests.  But  they  retained  also  their  pagan  beliefs, 
traces  of  which  may  be  found  even  in  the  peasantry  of  to-day.  Not  till  the 
fourteenth  century  were  they  Christianized.  Through  their  political  union 
with  Poland,  the  Lithuanians  proper  and  the  Jmouds  became  Catholic,  and  are 
to-day  the  northernmost  people  of  that  faith  on  the  Continent.  The  Letts  are 
divided  among  the  Lutheran,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Russian  or  Orthodox 
churches.  The  greater  number  (750,000),  who  adjoin  the  Protestant  Finnish 
l)opulation  on  the  north  and  were  united  politically  with  it,  are  Lutherans; 
toward  the  east  50,000  affiliate  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  population 
in  the  Greek  church ;  while  farther  south,  in  Vitebsk  Province,  which  formerly 
belonged,  like  the  Lithuanian  provinces,  to  Catholic  Poland,  the  Letts  are 
mainly  Catholic. 

There  are  several  divisions  of  the  Lettic  or  Letto-Llthuanian  group  of  lan- 
guages. In  the  first  place,  Lithuanian  is  about  as  different  from  Lettish  as 
Latin  is  from  Italian.  Then  there  are  subdivisions.  The  Jmoud,  Zmudz,  Jemai- 
tic,  Samogitian,  or  Low  Lithuanian  is  a  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian.  The  Lettish 
has  three  dialects,  one  of  them  called  the  Tahmian.  Another  people,  considered 
by  some  to  be  Lithuanian,  Is  the  black-haired  Yatvyags,  farther  south,  who  are 
probably  a  mixture  of  White  Russians  and  Mazurs  (Poles).  These  perhaps 
have  been  Included  in  the  count  of  Lithuanians  in  Suwalkl  and  other  Polish 
provinces  by  the  Russian  census.     (See  table.) 

The  Lithuanian  is  a  small  race  numerically,  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  Europe,  or  3i  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Russia.  It  does  not 
exceed  4,000,000  in  numbers,  and  is  therefore  only  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
Polish  race,  one-half  that  of  the  Hebrew,  or  one-fifteenth  that  of  the  Great  Rus- 
sian, and  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Ruthenians  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  of  the 
Bulgarians.  The  Prussian  census  shows  but  little  over  100,000  Lithuanians  in 
that  country.  In  the  six  Lithuanian  provinces  listed  below,  the  total  population 
Is  over  7,000,000.  More  than  one-half  therefore  of  the  iiopulatlon  is  of  outside 
peoples,  mostly  White  Russian,  Polish,  Hebrew,  and,  along  the  Baltic,  German. 
That  the  Letts  come  from  quite  different  provinces  from  the  Lithuanians  proper 
is  evident  from  tbe  following  figures  taken  from  the  Russian  census  of  1897 : 

Table  11. — Lithuanian  and  Lettish  population  of  Russia. 


Lithuanian-Lettish  Provinces. 


Northern: 
Livonia. 
Gourland 
Vitebsk. 

Central: 
Kovno.. 

Southern: 
Vilna..., 
Suwalki. 

Elsewhere . . . 

Total.. 


Letts. 


£63,829 
505,994 
264,032 

35,188 

471 

74 

66,349 


1,435,937 


Jmouds. 


100 

1,517 

67 

444,931 

157 

54 

1,206 


448,022 


Lithua* 
nians. 


6,604 

16,531 

2,335 

574,853 

279,720 

304,548 

25,929 


1,210,510 


TotaL 


570,623 
524,042 
266,434 

1,054,062 

280,348 

304,676 

93,484 


3,094,460 
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In  other  words,  the  Letts  are  found  mainly  In  the  northern  provinces  of  this 
region,  the  Jmouds  in  the  colter,  and  the  Lithuanians,  although  more  scattered, 
occupy  the  central  and  southern  provinces.  In  Suwalki,  a  province  of  what  is 
to-day  called  Poland,  the  Lithuanians  number  one-half  of  the  population.  In 
i  Kovno,  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  they  constitute  one-third,  and  the  Jmouds, 

or  Low  Lithuanians,  another  third  of  the  population. 

While  the  Lithuanians  are  small  in  numbers,  they  have  been  among  the  more 
active  races  in  immigration  to  America.  In  1907  they  stood  tenth  in  rank  as 
to  the  rate  of  immigration,  6  per  1,000  of  population.  In  this  respect  they  were 
surpassed  by  several  Slavic  peoples,  the  Poles,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  Croatian- 
Slovenian  group.  The  Ruthenians  from  Austria-Hungary  came  in  about  the 
same  ratio,  but  the  rate  of  Hebrew  or  Slovak  immigration  in  that  year  was 
three  times  greater.  During  the  twelve  years  ending  June  20,  1910,  a  total 
'  of  175^258  Lithuanians  were  admitted  to  the  United  States,  the  movement  being 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  immigration  of  Russians  proper,  although  the 
population  of  the  latter  race  is  fifteen  times  larger.  As  to  the  absolute  number 
of  immigrants,  Lithuanians  stood  thirteenth  in  rank  during  the  period  last 
mentioned. 

MACEBONIAH.     ( See  Bulgarian. ) 

MAGYAR  (pron.  M&-j&r),  Hungarian,  Hun,  or  Eunyak  in  popular  language. 
The  race,  of  Finno-Tatar  origin,  that  invaded  Hungary  about  the  ninth  century 
and  is  now  dominant  there.  Often  called  "  Hungarian,"  although  this  is  more 
properly  a  political  than  an  ethnological  term  and  may  be  applied  also  to  that 
half  of  the  population  of  Hungary  which  is  not  Magyar.  "  Huns  "  and  "  Hun- 
kies  "  are  names  still  more  incorrectly  applied  to  this  race  and  to  Slavs  indis- 
criminately in  some  parts  of  America.  The  Huns,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  horde  tliat  overran  parts  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  and  are  supposed  to 
{  be  more  closely  represented  by  the  modem  Kalmuks  or  Turks  than  by  the 

Magyars.  The  "  Hunagars  "  and  **  Mogers  "  pushed  later  over  the  Asiatic  border 
and  absorbed  the  earlier  Mongol  and  other  elements  of  what  is  now  Hungary. 
They  became  Christianized  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  earliest  of  all  the 
Finno-Tataric  tribes  of  Europe.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Magyars,  together  with  the 
Finns,  are  the  foremost  branches  of  the  Mongolian  race,  as  measured  by  western 
civilization. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere  (see  Finnish  and  Fpimo-Tataric) ,  the  Magyars 
are  related  linguistically  to  the  Turks  and  Japanese  (see),  all  these  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Sibiric  stock  possessing  agglutinative  speech.  But  physi- 
cally the  Magyars  and  the  Finns  of  to-day  are  not  Mongolian  so  much  as 
Caucasian.  Because  of  mixture  with  Caucasian  peoples,  they  have  deviated 
more  widely  from  the  ancient  type  than  have  the  Turks.  While  these  latter 
are  becoming  southern  European  in  type,  the  Magyars  are  often  blonds,  yet 
not  so  generally  as  are  the  Finns.  In  short,  while  the  Magyars  have  imposed 
their  speech  and  rule  upon  Hungary,  they  have  taken  on  the  physical  characters 
and  the  civilization  of  the  subject  peoples.  Ripley  says  that  they  are  "  perhaps 
one-eighth  Finnic  and  seven-eighths  Alpine "  or  *'  Olto-Slavic."  They  are  not 
included  in  one  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  races  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, but  find  a  place  with  Turks  and  Armenians  among  "All  others." 

The  Magyars  form  a  compact  population  with  but  minor  subdivisions,  such 
as  the  Szeklers,  of  Transylvania.  The  race  is  confined  to  Hungary.  Standing 
like  an  island  in  the  Caucasian  population  that  surrounds  them,  they  steadily 
increase  in  numbers  and  spread  their  language  among  the  peoples  whom 
they  rule.  While  they  constitute  only  half  the  population  of  Hungary,  Magyar 
is  the  language  of  three-fourths  of  the  schools.  The  other  principal  peoples  of 
Hungary  proper — that  is,  exclusive  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia — ^are  the  Rou- 
manians, Germans,  and  Slovaks,  who  constitute,  respectively,  17,  12,  and  12 
per  cent  of  the  population.  In  the  entire  kingdom  there  were  in  1900  about 
8,500,000  Magyars.  More  than  half  of  these  are  Catholic  and  one-fourth  are 
"Evangelical."    Magyar  is  also  the  language  of  600,000  Jews. 

From  1899  to  1910,  inclusive,  338,151  Magyar  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States.  This  number  was  exceeded  by  only  nine  other  races  or  peoples 
during  the  period.  In  1907  the  rate  of  immigration  among  Magyars  was  7  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

MEXICAN.  Any  native  of  Mexico  who  is  neither  of  Negro  nor  or  Indian  de- 
scent Defined  thus  for  immigration  purposes,  because  Negroes  and  American 
Indians  are  listed  separately  regardless  of  nativity  (cf.  Cuban  and  Spanish- 
American),    The  Mexican  population,  unlike  that  of  Cuba,  is  mainly  of  Indian 
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or  mixed  origin  and  is  therefore  largely  excluded  from  this  definition.  While 
70  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  white,  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  Mexico  are  of  pure  white  blood.  About  40  per  cent  (5,000,000)  are  of 
pure  Indian  blood,  to  whom  must  be  added  43  per  cent  of  mixed  blood.  The 
total  population  is  over  13,000,000.  Mexico  is  Spanish  as  to  official  language,  as 
to  the  greater  part  of  its  white  population,  and  as  to  type  of  civilization, 
although  the  last  named  is  perhaps  influenced  by  the  United  States  more  than  is 
true  of  any  other  Latin-American  republic. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  immigration  from  Mexico  to  the 
border  States  and  Territories,  but  previous  to  1908  statistics  relative  to  the 
overland  movement  were  not  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  In  that 
year,  5,682  persons  listed  as  *'  Mexicans  "  were  admitted  to  the  United  States ; 
in  1909  there  were  15,591,  and  in  1910  17,700.  The  great  majority  of  these 
were  destined  to  Texas.  A  few  immigrants  of  other  races  or  peoples,  including 
German,  Spanish,  English,  and  Syrian,  are  annually  admitted  from  Mexico. 
The  above  figures  do  not  include  so-called  "nonimmigrant  aliens." 

XOKGOLIAir,  XOKOOL,  KONOOLIC,  XOKGOLOID,  ASIATIC,  or  TELLOW 
XACE.  That  grand  division  of  mankind  which  is  typically,  as  to  color,  yellow- 
ish, and  as  to  origin,  culture,  and  present  habitat,  Asiatic.  An  important  sub- 
ject in  immigration.  The  Mongolian  and  the  Caucasian  (see)  are  the  two 
largest  "  races  "  or  divisions  of  mankind,  the  latter  being  somewhat  the  larger 
because  it  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  India.  The  term 
"Asiatic  "  may  be  used  in  a  geographical  sense  to  include  India.  In  this  sense 
the  Asiatics  are  far  greater  In  number  than  either  the  Mongolians  or  the 
Europeans. 

Just  as  the  Caucasian  race  extends  into  southwestern  and  southern  Asia,  so 
the  Mongolian  race  extends  far  into  Europe,  embracing  not  only  the  Lapps  of 
Scandinavia,  the  Finns,  Cossacks,  and  many  other  peoples  of  Russia,  and  the 
Turks  of  southern  Europe,  but  even  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  Europeans  of  the  Mongolian  stock.  The  main  western  branches 
of  the  Mongolians,  although  Europeanized  in  blood  as  well  as  in  culture,  still 
possess  a  Turanian  speech. 

The  Mongolians  have  also  extended  from  time  immemorial  over  the  Arctic 
coast  of  North  America,  if  we  accept  the  view  most  generally  held  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Eskimos.  Indeed,  many  ethnologists  so  define  "  Mongolian  "  as  to 
include  the  entire  American  and  Malay  races.  Huxley's  term  "  Mongoloid  **  in- 
cludes not  only  these,  but  also  the  Polynesians  and  "  Indonesians,"  who  are 
considered  by  some  to  represent  an  ancient  Caucasian  element  in  the  Pacific. 
Huxley  therefore  finds  no  race  but  the  Mongoloid  on  or  near  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  the  exception  of  a  "  Negroid "  element  in  Malaysia.  The  word  "  Mon- 
golian "  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  as  equivalent  to  "  Mongol," 
the  name  of  a  small  group  of  Japanese-like  x)eople  living  northwest  of  China 
proper  in  Mongolia.  The  term  "Mongolic  grand  division"  is  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  in  the  widest  sense  of  all,  to  in- 
clude the  Malays,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans. 

All  of  northern,  central,  and  eastern  Asia  was  originally  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  Mongolian  race,  if  we  exclude  from  this  grand  division  the  doubtful 
Eskimos  near  Bering  Sea  and  the  Ainos  of  northern  Japan  and  the  Malays  and 
Negritos  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Brintou  divides  the  Mongolian  race  into  two  great  branches,  the  Sinitic  and 
the  Sibiric.  The  former  is  the  more  populous,  and  is  confined  to  Asia,  being 
subdivided  into  the  Chinese,  Indo-Chinese,  and  Tibetan  groupa  The  Sibiric 
branch  includes  all  the  invaders  into  Europe  above  mentioned,  who  are  there- 
fore more  closely  related  linguistically  to  the  Japanese  than  to  the  Chinese. 
This  branch  includes,  besides  the  Japanese,  Arctic,  and  Tungusic  groups,  the 
Finnic,  Tatarlc,  and  Mongolic.  It  is  the  three  last-named  groups  that  are  rep- 
resented in  Europe;  the  Finnic  by  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Esths,  Llvs,  Mordvinians, 
and  others  of  Russia  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary;  the  Tatarlc  group  by  the 
Klrghiz-Kazaks,  Turkomans,  and  kindred  tribes  in  Russia  and  the  Osmanlis, 
or  Turks  of  Turkey,  and  the  Mongolic  group  by  the  Kalmnks  of  eastern  Russia. 

Southwestern  Asia  is  practically  all  inhabited  by  Caucasians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Turkish  race  in  Anatolia  (Asia  ^iinor).  West  of  the  Hindus  come 
their  Aryan  kinsmen,  the  Afghans,  Beluchis,  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Kurds, 
many  of  whom  are  Mohammedan ;  then  come  the  Semites,  including  the  Jews, 
Arabs,  and  Syrians. 

Among  the  many  other  definitions  of  "  Mongolian  race,"  which  vary  from 
those  given  above,  it  is  most  important  to  notice  those  illustrated  in  the  usage 
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of  Keane  and  Ldnnieus.  Tbese  authors  consider  Blnmenbach's  Malay  race  to 
be  only  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian,  while  they  do  not  put  the  American  Indian 
into  that  category,  as  does  Huxley.  Furthermore^  Keane^  following  De  Quatre- 
fages  in  having  no  Malay  race  into  which  he  can  place  the  "  Indonesians  *'  and 
Polynesians  of  the  Pacific,  considers  these  to  be  an  aberrant  QEiucasian  stock. 

Friedrich  MUller,  the  German  etlmologlst,  considers  the  American  (red)  and 
Malay  races  to  be  distinct  from  the  Mongolian,  but  separates  from  the  latter 
a  **  Hyperborean  "  race,  which  includes  the  Eskimo  and  certain  Siberian  tribes. 
Far  more  reprehensible  was  the  tendency,  once  widespread,  to  find  *'Lappic" 
skulls  and  vestiges  of  "Turanian"  speech  everywhere  in  Biurope.  Fragments 
of  the  latter  speech  were  even  detected  in  America.  The  word  "Turanian" 
finally  became  discredited  and  was  g^ierally  replaced  by  "  Ural-Altaic."  It  is 
sufficient  at  this  point  to  say  that  this  term  denotes  the  agglutinative  speech  of 
the  Siblric  branch  of  Mongolians^  the  latter  including^  as  Just  said,  the  Mag- 
yars and  others  in  Burope.  The  Sinitic  branch,  typified  by  the  Chinese,  pos- 
sesses a  monosyllabic  speech.  Both  of  these  types  of  speech  differ  widely  from 
the  inflected  tongues  of  western  ESurope  and  southwestern  Asia.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  Malays  resemble  the  Sibiric  branch. 

Passing  to  physical  characteristics,  but  little  need  be  said.  The  Chinese  tyx>e 
is  well  known.  Close  observation  will  show  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  "  Mon- 
golian eye"  does  not  consist  in  its  being  set  obliquely,  but  in  having  a  fold  of 
the  upper  lid  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye^  which  covers  the  caruncle.  The 
latter  is  exposed  in  the  Caucasian  eye  and  generally  amongst  the  modified 
Mongolians  of  Burope.  This  fold  is  found  also  amongst  Malays.  Finally,  the 
short,  or  brachycephallc,  type  of  head  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Mongolian 
and  Malay  races  than  of  any  other.  The  eastern  Eskimos,  however,  like  most 
American  Indians  and  Negroes,  have  long  heads.  The  short-headed  type  of 
Europeans  found  in  central  Europe  is  traced  by  some  to  an  Asiatic  origin.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  the  type  goes  back  to  prehistoric  times.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  no  considerable  invasion  of  the  Mongolian  race  into  Europe  can  be 
proven  except  those  of  the  Christian  era,  as  above  indicated. 

The  population  of  the  Mongolian  race  will  be  best  discussed  in  articles  per- 
taining to  its  most  important  divisions,  such  as  the  Chinese.  As  already  indi- 
cated, it  rivals  the  Caucasian  race  in  numbers,  sometimes  being  estimated  as 
larger,  but  generally  as  about  200,000,000  les&  A  safe  estimate  of  the  total 
Mongolian  population  is  about  600,000,000.  The  population  of  Asia,  however, 
is  nearly  900,000,000.  It  will  be  remembered  that  nearly  300,000,000  of  these 
are  Caucasians,  living  mainly  in  India.  While  the  density  of  the  great  popu- 
lations of  India  and  China  is  unparalleled  in  any  equal  area,  it  is  only  the 
Chinese  that  have  shown  a  great  tendency  to  emigrate.     (See  Chinese.) 

KONTENEGEUr.  A  political  division  of  the  Serbo-Croatian.  (See  Croa- 
iian,) 

XOEAYIAN.     (See  Bohemian  and  Moravian,) 

HEGEO,  irEOEOH),  APEICAN,  BLACE,  ETHIOPIAH,  or  AUSTA7EICAN.  That 
grand  division  of  mankind  distinguished  by  its  black  color  and,  generally 
speaking,  by  its  woolly  hair.  While  the  black,  like  the  white  and  yellow  races, 
is  accepted  by  practically  all  ethnologists  as  a  primary  division  of  mankind, 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  It. 
Some  would  put  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  into  a  separate 
grand  division.  Still  more  would  set  apart  the  "Oceanic  Negroes" — that  is, 
the  Negritos  of  Malaysia  and  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  and  especially  the 
Australians.  Some  call  these  doubtful  branches  '*  Negroid,"  a  name  applied  by 
Huxley  to  all  Negroes  excepting  the  Australians. 

The  only  Negroes  to  whom  practically  all  ethnologists  are  willing  to  apply 
the  term  are  those  inhabiting  the  central  and  western  third  of  Africa,  exclud- 
ing even  the  Bant  us,  who  occupy  practically  all  Africa  south  of  the  Equator. 
The  Bantus,  well  typified  by  the  Zulu  subdivision,  are  lighter  in  color  than  the 
true  Negroes,  never  sooty  black,  but  of  a  reddish-brown.  From  the  Negroes 
proper  of  the  Sudan  have  descended  most  American  Negroes. 

fihicluding  the  50,000,(XX)  or  more  dark  inhabitants  of  India,  the  Negro  race 
numbers  perhaps  150,000,000,  or  about  one-quarter  the  population  of  the  Mon- 
golian raca  The  total  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Americas  is  estimated  at 
20,(X)0,000.  Brazil  alone  numbers  in  her  population  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000  Negroes  and  mulattoes,  not  much  less  than  the  colored  population 
of  the  United  States. 
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There  Is  a  bewildering  confusion  in  the  terms  used  to  indicate  the  ditEerent 
mixtures  of  white  and  dark  races  In  America.  Thus,  all  natives  of  Cuba, 
whether  colored  or  white,  are  called  "  Creoles,"  as  this  word  is  loosely  used  in 
the  United  States;  but  Creole,  as  more  strictly  defined,  applies  only  to  those 
who  are  native-bom  but  of  pure  European  descait.  This  is  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Mexico.  In  Brazil  and  Peru,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  applied  to  those 
possessing  colored  blood  in  some  proportion,  to  negroes  of  pure  descent  in  Brazil, 
to  the  issue  of  whites  and  mestizos  in  Peru.  '*  Mestizo  "  is  the  Spanish  word 
applied  to  lialf-breeds  (white  and  Indian). 

Immigration  statistics  count  as  Negro,  or  "African  (black),"  aliens  whose 
appearance  indicates  an  admixture  of  Negro  blood,  whether  coming  from  Cuba 
or  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  North  or  South  America,  Europe,  or 
Africa.  Only  American-bom  immigrants  of  pure  European  blood  are  counted 
as  Cuban,  Spanish-American,  Mexican,  and  West  Indian  (see). 

The  immigration  statistics  of  the  race  are  of  no  significance  so  far  as  Africa 
is  concerned,  for  only  15  are  recorded  as  having  come  from  that  continent  in 
1907.  About  nine-tenths  of  all  Negro  immigration  in  that  year  came  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  mulatto  population  alone,  it  is  said,  is  three-fifths  of 
the  entire  population.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  we  get  but  few 
Negro  immigrants  of  pure  blood.  Perhaps  such  come  in  largest  numbers  from 
Portuguese  territory,  including  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which,  next  to  the  West  Indies,  send  the  largest  number  of 
Negro  immigrants.  This  number,  however,  is  of  little  consequence.  During 
the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  only  33,630  Negro  immigrants  from  all  sources  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States. 

KETHEBLANBEB  and  NETHEBLANDISH.     (See  Dutch  <md  Flemish.) 

NOBTH  ITALIAIT.     (See  Italian,) 

NOBWEOIAN.     (See  Scandinavian,) 

PA0I7IC  ISLANDEB.  A  native  of  those  Pacific  Islands  which  lie  between  the 
Philippines,  the  Celebes,  and  Australia  on  the  west  and  America  on  the  east 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  north  are  included.  A  loose  geographical  rather 
than  an  ethnographical  term.  It  is  defined  in  a  narrower  sense  by  Brinton  to 
comprise  only  the  Polynesians  and  Micronesians,  excluding  the  Melanesians  on 
the  west.  It  is  more  convenient,  however,  for  the  present  purpose  to  include 
in  the  term  all  islanders  toward  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Malaysians, 
who  are  called  East  Indians  (see).  The  term  then  corresponds  to  Oceania  as 
generally  defined.  But  this  latter  term  also  is  made  by  some  to  include 
Malaysia. 

De  Quatrefages  has  said  that  all  the  types  of  mankind,  white,  black,  and 
yellow,  are  found  in  Oceania.  It  is  possible  at  least  to  find  types  that  resemble 
these.  Malaysia  has  the  yellow  race  as  represented  in  its  offshoot,  the  brown 
Malay.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  speech,  if  not  Malay  blood,  is  found  throughout 
the  easternmost  islands  as  well.  The  eastern  Polynesians,  called  by  some 
"  Indonesians "  or  "  Oceanic  Caucasians,"  have,  on  the  other  hand,  strong 
Caucasian  features  which  are  regular  and  light  in  color,  and  they  are  often 
tall.  The  Hawaiians  and  Samoans  are  good  examples.  Finally,  the  Melanesians, 
the  people  of  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  immediately  east  of  it,  are  almost 
as  black  as  Negroes,  and  have  frizzled,  though  long,  hair.  Only  the  last-named 
people  possess  languages  that  are  not  Malayo-Polynesian — that  is,  that  are  not 
related  to  Philippine  tongues.  Micronesia  shows  a  mixture  of  these  three 
racial  types.  All  Pacific  Islanders  are  put  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  into 
the  "Mongolic  grand  division." 

Pacific  Islanders  are  the  smallest  in  number  of  all  the  "  races "  that  come 
to  the  United  States  as  immigrants,  only  357  having  been  admitted  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  June  30,  1910.  Their  entire  population  is  only  1,500,000, 
not  counting  the  40,000,000  "East  Indians"  of  Malaysia.  Hawaiians,  like 
Filipinos,  are  not  counted  as  immigrants  on  coming  to  the  States. 

FEBSIAH.  The  Persian  race  or  people  is  quite  different  from  the  Persian 
nationality.  Linguistically,  the  Persian  is  the  chief  race  of  Persia  speaking  an 
Iranic  language,  that  is,  one  of  the  Aryan  tongues  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Hindi  (see  these).  Physically,  the  race  is  of  mixed  Caucasian  stock.  It  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Tajiks.  The  small  section  known  as  "  Parsis  "  or, 
incorrectly,  "  Fire  worshipers,"  have  for  the  most  part  emigrated  to  India.  The 
Armenians  are  so  closely  related  to  the  Persians  linguistically  as  to  be  put 
with  them  by  some  into  the  Iranic  branch.  The  Kurds,  the  Beluchis,  and  the 
Afghans  also  belong  to  the  latter. 
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Of  the  0,500,000  estimated  population  of  Persia  about  two-thirds  are  true 
Persian  or  "  Tajik."  The  other  third  is  also  Caucasian  for  the  most  part,  includ- 
ing Kurds  (400,000),  Armenians  (150,000),  and  other  Iranians  (820,000),  and 
the  non-Aryan  Arabs  (360,000).  There  are  550,000  Turks  and  300,000  Mongols 
fti  the  Empire.  The  only  Christians  are  the  Armenians  and  a  small  group  of 
25,000  "Chaldeans,"  "Assyrians,"  or  " Nestorians,"  really  eastern  Syrians, 
about  Lake  Urmia,  on  the  northwestern  border. 

In  intellect,  if  not  in  ciyilization,  the  Persian  is  perhaps  more  nearly  a 
European  than  is  the  pure  Turk.  He  is  more  alert  and  accessible  to  innovation. 
Tet  he  is  rather  brilliant  and  poetical  than  solid  in  temperament  Like  the 
Hindu  he  is  more  eager  to  secure  the  semblance  than  the  substance  of  modem 
ciyilization. 

POLISH  (formerly  called  LECH;  often  incorrectly  called  POLAGK  In  the 
United  States).  The  West  Slavic  race  which  gave  its  name  to  the  former 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  now  divided  among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Of 
high  interest  in  an  Immigration  study,  for  the  Poles  have  risen  to  the  third 
place  in  point  of  numbers  coming  to  the  United  States,  being  exceeded  only  by 
the  South  Italians  and  the  Hebrewa 

The  Poles  stand  physically  and  socially,  as  they  do  geographically,  between 
the  Russian  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Teutonic  peoples  of  western 
Ehirope.  They  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  In  language  they  are  Slava 
In  religion  they  reject  the  Russian  church  and  adhere  for  the  most  part  to  the 
Catholic.  Politically  and  socially  they  look  upon  Russia  as  their  enemy,  but 
this  is  mainly  a  historical  distinction.  It  must  be  said  that  their  civilization 
has  lacked  some  of  the  stable  qualities  shown  by  nations  farther  west.  Finally, 
in  their  physical  inheritance,  they  resemble  the  **  Eastern  "  or  Slavic  race  more 
than  that  of  northwestern  Europe,  although  probably  modified  by  racial  inter- 
mixture from  the  earliest  times. 

In  more  technical  language,  the  Poles  verge  toward  the  "  Northern  "  race  of 
Europe,  although  still  more  closely  related  to  the  Eastern  race,  especially  those 
speaking  the  Mazurlan  dialect.  Denlker  puts  them  in  a  race  quite  apart  from 
both  these  and  names  them  after  their  chief  river,  the  "  Vistulan."  He  finds 
them  to  be  somewhat  shorter  than  the  Lithuanians  and  White  Russians  of  the 
Eastern  race,  and  not  quite  so  broad-headed.  While  darker  than  the  Lithu- 
anians, the  Poles  are  lighter  than  the  average  Russian.  In  other  words,  they 
show  more  of  the  Teutonic  and  little  or  none  of  the  Asiatic  element  of  eastern 
Europe.  In  temperament  they  are  more  high-strung  than  are  the  most  of  their 
neighbors.    In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Hungarians  farther  south. 

The  Poles  are  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  White  Russians  and  Little 
Russians  or  Ruthenians;  on  the  south  by  the  Slovaks  and  Moravians,  both  of 
them  with  languages  more  closely  related  to  the  Polish  than  is  Russian ;  and  on 
the  west  and  north  by  the  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  the  non-Slavic 
Lithuanians,  who  touch  their  territory  on  the  northeast  (see  articles  on  these 
races).  The  Poles  are  now  divided  among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Grermany. 
Once  their  proud  kingdom  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  and  rivaled 
Russia.  At  one  time  or  another  it  included  the  territory  of  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Livs,  the  White  Russians,  the  Slovaks,  most  of  the  Little  Russians,  the 
Moravians,  and  even  the  Bohemians  and  the  Germans  westward  to  the  vicinity 
of  Berlin.  In  1795  came  the  final  partition.  Six-sevenths  of  Poland  proper  now 
belongs  to  Russia,  and  only  one-seventh  of  this  fraction  is  called  Poland  to-day. 
In  this  small  territory  reside  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Poles.  The  rest  of  the 
estimated  population  of  17,000,0(X)  or  more  are  divided  as  indicated  below : 

Table  12. — Number  and  distribution  of  Poles, 
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Poland  (6,621,497),  White  Russia  (424.236),  Little 

Russia  (388,582),  Lithuania  (308,444). 
Galida  (3,988,702). 

Austria 

Oemiany 

Fosen  (1,162,539),  Silesia  (1,141,473),  West  Prussia 

Elsewhere  in  Europe 

(546,322). 

America 

a  Including  148,000  liasurs,  mainly  in  East  Prussia,  and  101,000  Kashoubs,  mainly  in  West  Prussia, 
fr  Estimated. 
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The  Polish  language  has  four  dialects — ^the  Great  Polish,  the  Mazurian,  the 
Kashoubish,  and  the  Silesian.  The  Great  Poles  live  west  of  Warsaw  province. 
The  Mazurian  or  Masovian  is  said  in  Poland  to  be  but  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
Great  Polish.  It  is  spolsen  mainly  in  East  Prussia  and  about  Warsaw.  The 
Kashoubs,  who  call  themselves  "  Kaszebi,"  live  still  farther  northwest  on  the 
Baltic.  Those  in  West  Prussia  are  Catholics ;  those  farther  west,  in  Pomerania, 
are  Protestants.  The  Silesian  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  Grorman  and  Austrian 
provinces  of  that  name.  The  names  Podhalians,  Porals,  and  Grorals  (that  is, 
"mountain  dwellers")  apply  more  properly  to  the  Poles  living  north  of  the 
Tatra  Mountains,  between  Moravia  and  the  main  range  of  the  Carpathians. 
This  population  approaches  the  Slovaks  in  physical  type,  as  they  do  geograph- 
ically. They  are  said  to  be  in  part  of  German  blood,  like  their  neighbors,  the 
Gluchoniemcy,  or  "  Deaf  Germans,"  who  also  speak  Polish. 

Other  names  applying  to  subdivisions  of  the  Poles  are  the  Bielochrovats  (the 
same  as  the  Krakuses  or  Cracovinians),  the  Kuyevs,  the  Kuprikes,  the  Lub- 
linians,  and  the  Sandomirians.  Podollan  Is  apparently  a  geographical  term 
applying  to  the  Poles  of  Podolia,  in  southwestern  Russia;  and  Polesian  is  the 
name  of  the  mixed  Polish  population  living  farthest  toward  the  east,  in  West 
Russia.  Finally,  the  name  Polak,  or  Podlachian,  applies  only  to  the  mixed 
Poles  living  just  west  of  the  Polesians,  in  Grodno  province.  The  Polabs  are 
extinct.    They  were  not  Poles,  but  Wends ;  that  is,  of  a  related  linguistic  stock. 

Of  the  population  of  Russian  Poland  only  about  two-thirds  are  Poles — ^that 
is,  6,621,497.  Next  come  the  very  large  Hebrew  population  of  1,267,000,  num- 
bering nearly  as  many  as  the  four  other  principal  peoples  of  that  country  com- 
bined, namely,  the  Germans,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Great 
Russians.  While  the  last  named  are  rapidly  increasing  in  Poland,  the  Poles 
themselves  are  gaining  ground  in  Germany.  The  unusually  large  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Poland  is  its  most  remarkable  feature  and  had  its  origin  in  the  early 
hospitality  shown  by  the  Polish  government  to  this  race.  Warsaw  was  the 
chief  Jewish  city  of  the  world  until  New  York  recently  succeeded  to  that  dis- 
tinction. 

It  is  significant  to  the  student  of  immigration  that  the  Jews  and  the  Poles 
reside  mainly  in  the  same  region.  Excepting  the  Italian,  these  are  the  races 
now  coming  in  greatest  numbers  to  our  shores.  They  are  therefore  largely 
representatives  of  the  same  type  of  civilization  as  well  as  the  same  expulsive 
causes.  About  1885  the  Russian  Government  prohibited  all  emigration  except 
that  of  Poles  and  Jews.  The  Polish  people  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  more  per- 
manent factor  than  the  Hebrew  in  future  immigration,  for  although  its  rate  of 
immigration  per  1,000  of  population  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  number  of  Poles  in  Europe  is  twice  that  of  Hebrews.  The  Polish  is  the 
largest  race  in  Russia  next  to  the  Russian  itself,  although  it  forms  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  population,  Russia  furnishes  the  majority  of  Polish  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States.  During  the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  the  number 
of  Poles  from  all  sources  admitted  to  the  United  States  was  949,064. 

P0BTU01TESE.  The  people  of  Portugal,  including  their  descendants  in  Amer- 
ica who  are  not  of  mixed  Indian  or  Negro  blood.  (Cf.  Spanish-American  and 
Mexican.)  They  are  put  into  the  "  Iberic  division"  by  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gation  and  Naturalization,  together  with  the  Spaniards  (see),  to  whom  they  are 
closely  related  in  language.  The  language  belongs  to  the  Italic  group  of  Aryan 
tongues.  The  primitive  Iberians  and  Basques  of  Portugal  early  received  a 
Celtic  admixture.  Later  Arab  and  Hebrew  blood  is  found  largely  present  in 
central  Portugal,  and  even  Negro  blood  in  the  south,  resulting  from  the  intro- 
duction of  many  thousands  of  slaves.  The  people  of  northern  Portugal,  from 
which  emigration  chiefly  proceeds,  resemble  those  of  Spanish  Galicia  or  the 
Basques.  The  Portuguese  are  physically  undersized,  averaging  5  feet  4  Inches 
in  the  south  and  5  feet  5  inches  in  the  north. 

The  population  of  the  mother  country  is  only  5,000,000.  The  emigration  of 
the  last  fifty  years  to  Brazil,  to  which  important  nation  the  Portuguese  have 
given  their  language,  was  nearly  500,000.  During  the  twelve  years  ending  June 
30,  1910,  72,897  Portuguese  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States.  A 
large  part  of  this  movement  originated  in  the  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands, 
which  belong  to  Portugal  and  are  grouped  with  that  country  in  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  statistics  showing  sources  of  immigration.  In  New 
England,  where  a  considerable  number  have  settled,  immigrants  ^om  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  are  commonly  known  as  "  Bravas." 
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KOinCANIAir,  DACO-BOVXAiriAir,  VLACH,  or  HOLDO-WALLACHIAN,  includ- 
ing the  Moldavians  and  Kacedo-Ylaohs  ("Aramanl,  Tsintsars,  or  Kntzo- 
Tlachs")  of  northern  Greece,  The  native  race  or  people  of  Roumania;  lin- 
gnistically  the  easternmost  division  of  the  Romance  (Italic)  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family  tree ;  physically  a  mixed  race,  of  Slavic  or  "  Eastern  "  type  in 
the  west,  but  in  the  eastern  part  showing  the  influence  of  the  old  Roman  colo- 
nies from  which  it  has  received  its  name  and  language.  The  Roumanians  are 
the  largest  race  numerically  of  southeastern  Europe  (not  including  the  Rus- 
sian), but  have  sent  a  very  small  stream  of  immigration  to  America  as  yet. 

Like  the  Bulgarians  south  of  them,  the  Roumanians  are  an  exceptional  people 
In  being  linguistically  of  one  race  and  physically  of  another,  at  least  for  the 
most  part  As  in  Bulgaria,  also,  it  was  apparently  but  a  small  body  of  invaders 
who  gave  their  name  to  the  Slavs  who  were  found  in  occupation  of  this  region. 
But  while  the  Bulgarians,  of  Mongol  origin,  lost  their  language,  exchanging  it 
for  a  Slavic  tongue,  the  Roman  soldiers  who  settled  on  the  Danube  gave  their 
speech  to  modem  Roumania.  The  people  are  proud  to  call  themselves  "  Ru- 
mans,"  but  their  civilization  and  history  are  part  and  parcel  of  those  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  They  are  of  the  Balkan  states,  if  not  strictly  in  them. 
Some  geographers  place  them  in  that  group  topographically,  as  well  as  politi- 
cally. But  strictly  speaking,  it  would  appear  more  logical  to  consider  them  as 
outside  the  peninsula,  because  they  are  north  of  the  Danube.  Like  the  Balkan 
states  proper,  Roumania  was  until  a  generation  ago  a  part  of  Turkey.  The 
race  was,  in  fact,  but  little  known  until  recently.  It  has  even  been  supposed 
that  their  language  belonged  to  the  Slavic  group,  because  it  was  written,  like 
most  of  the  latter,  in  the  Cyrillic  characters.  This,  with  the  fact  that  the 
greater  majority  of  the  people  are  Slavic  in  appearance  and  civilization,  is, 
no  doubt,  what  has  led  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  place  them,  as  it  did  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  "Slavic  division.*'  (See  8l<w  and  Cauc<isian.)  As  an  immi- 
grant type,  they  may  well  be  placed  there;  but  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  classification  elsewhere  explained  (see  Introductory),  this  dictionary, 
like  all  foreign  censuses  taken  by  race,  places  them  in  the  Italic  or  Romance 
group.     (See  Aryan,) 

Since  the  Roumanians  have  adopted  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  they  did 
recently,  the  language  looks  far  more  familiar  to  one  acquainted  with  Romance 
or  Latin  languages.  The  chief  peculiarity  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  article  to  the  end  of  the  noun.  This  is  but  rarely  found  among  the 
Aryan  tongues.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  neighboring  languages 
to  the  southwest,  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Albanian,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
survival  of  an  ancient  language  common  to  all  these,  perhaps  Dacian.  The 
language  has  indeed  undergone  profound  internal  changes,  although  in  some 
respects  it  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  ancient  Latin.  Two-fifths  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, however,  is  now  Slavic,  borrowed,  of  course,  from  the  tongue  of  the  pre- 
dominant element  in  the  population.  While  only  one-fifth  of  the  words  can  be 
traced  to  the  Latin,  they  are  the  words  in  most  common  use,  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  determining  the  earliest  form  of  the  language. 

Since  community  of  ideas  and,  ultimately,  the  type  of  social  institutions  and 
of  the  civilization  itself,  is  profoundly  dependent  upon  a  community  of  speech, 
we  should  expect  the  Roumanians  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Latin  races 
and  civilization  than  with  the  Slavic.  This  will  no  doubt  be  more  fully  the 
case  when  the  people  are  more  widely  educated.  Already  their  leaders  are 
found  frequenting  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Rome.  The  progress  of  the 
country  has  of  course  been  retarded,  like  that  of  all  the  Balkan  states,  by  the 
generally  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  this  region.  Roumanians  appear  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  races  of  the  Balkans,  although  some  say  that  they 
are  more  backward.  They  are  preeminently  agriculturists,  like  the  Slavs  in 
general,  but  they  are  prominent  also  in  commerce,  even  in  the  capitals  of  Austria 
and  Hungary.  In  religion  they  are  mainly  Greek.  In  customs  and  traditions 
they  show  both  their  Latin  and  their  Slavic  origin.  In  temperament  they  are 
more  emotional  than  the  Slav,  less  stolid  and  heavy  than  the  Bulgarian* 

It  is  concerning  the  physical  anthropology  of  the  Roumanians  that  there  is 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion.  They  have  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently 
studied  on  the  field.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in 
Roumania,  as  in  Bulgaria,  which  adjoins  them  on  the  south,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct types.  While  that  of  the  east  reminds  one  of  the  Italian  or  "  Mediter- 
ranean" type,  long-headed,  dark,  and  slender  in  build,  that  far  in  the  west, 
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In  Hungary,  is  typically  Slavic  or  "Hungarian" — ^that  Is,  broad  of  face  and 
head,  shorter,  and  lighter  In  complexion.  Partisanship  Is  bound  to  appear  In 
this  question  as  everywhere  In  Balkan  ethnography.  There  are  those  who 
unduly  emphasize  the  Roman  element  In  the  origin  and  present  type  of  the 
Roumanians.  Slavic  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  Inclined  to  belittle 
this  element.  The  medium  position  would  seem  more  reasonable  In  recognizing 
both  constituents  of  the  race.  It  Is  Improbable  that  the  240,000  Roman  colonists 
who  settled  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube  under  Trajan  could  have  peopled 
the  territory  now  occupied  by  10,000,000  Roumanians,  half  of  which  extends 
outside  of  Roumania  Itself  Into  Hungary  and  Russia,  especially  since  It  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that  these  colonists  withdrew  to  Macedonia  In  the  third  century 
and  did  not  cross  the  Danube  Into  Roumania  until  the  thirteenth.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, the  theory  of  some  writers  that  the  Plndus  Is  the  real  center  of  dispersion 
of  the  Roumanian&  It  is  In  this  region,  in  the  central  part  of  northern  Greece, 
that  resides  an  Important  division  of  the  race,  the  Kutzo-Vlachs  or  Tslnstars. 
These  are  sharper  In  feature,  although  they  too  have  deviated  from  the  Roman 
type  through  admixture  with  Albanians  and  Greeks.  Even  In  the  valleys  of 
the  Carpathians,  the  northern  Vlachs  or  Roumanians  are  often  dark  and  short 
and  quite  Roman  In  type  of  face.  But  the  average  cephalic  Index  of  the  en- 
tire race  Is  nearer  that  of  the  Slavic.  They  are  not  only  broad-headed,  but 
of  medium  height,  as  are  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Slavs,  much  shorter  than 
the  Serbo-Croatian  or  Albanian  type  along  the  Adriatic. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  given  to  the  many  names  borne  by  the  Rou- 
manians. They  Indicate  political  divisions  rather  than  linguistic.  Thus  the 
Moldavians  and  the  Wallachlans  or  Vlachs  are  found,  respectively,  In  the 
former  principalities  of  Moldavia,  which  now  constitutes  northern  Roumania, 
and  Wallachla,  or  Its  southern  part.  Combined  they  are  called  Moldo-Walla* 
chlans.  Vlach  Is  a  familiar  Slavic  word,  originally  meaning  horseman,  and 
sometimes  applied  to  people  of  entirely  different  stock,  as  the  so-called 
"Walachs"  of  eastern  Moravia.  (See  Bohemian  and  Moravian.)  The  Mor- 
laks,  a  Serbo-Croatian  stock  living  on  the  Adriatic,  were  formerly  considered 
by  ethnologists  to  be  Vlachs,  whose  name  they  appear  to  retain  In  another  form. 
The  Macedo- Vlachs  call  themselves  Aramanl,  tiiat  Is,  Romans,  but  are  called 
by  others  Tslnstars  or  Kutzo-Vlachs. 

The  Roumanians  are  the  largest  both  In  numbers  (10,000,000)  and  in  the 
extent  of  territory  covered  of  all  the  many  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
Austria-Hungary  combined,  that  vast  territory  which  has  been  called  "the 
whirlpool  of  Europe."  They  occupy  more  space  than  all  the  Serbo-Croatian 
peoples  together  (see  Croatiam),  or  than  the  Greeks,  or  the  Bulgarians,  or  the 
Magyars.  They  are  nearly  half  as  large  In  numbers  as  the  Little  Russians 
who  adjoin  them  on  the  north,  nearly  one-third  as  large  as  their  linguistic  kins- 
men nearest  them  on  the  west,  the  Italians.  The  Roumanians  occupy  nearly 
one-half  of  Hungary  and  number  one- third  as  many  as  the  Magyars  themselves. 
On  the  ethnographical  map,  the  eastern  point  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Carpa- 
thian range  stands  In  the  very  center  of  Roumanian  territory.  Here  is  found 
the  curious  Islet  of  eastern  Magyars  known  as  Szeklers,  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  expanding  Roumanlana  The  latter  number  over  1.0(X),0(X)  also  in  Rus- 
sia, mainly  In  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Moldavia.  They  extend  across  the  Danube  only  near  its  mouth  on  the  Black 
Sea  Into  what  is  known  as  the  Dobruja.  With  this  exception  the  Roumanian 
territory  is  for  the  most  part  separated  from  the  sea  by  Bulgarians,  Little 
Russians,  and  a  few  Tatars.  The  Little  Russians  of  Russia  and  Ruthenians 
of  Austria-Hungary  (one  In  race)  border  the  Roumanians  on  the  north;  the 
Bulgarians  border  them  on  the  south ;  the  Servians  on  the  southwest ;  and  the 
Magyars,  or  "  Hungarians,"  on  the  west. 

These  peoples,  with  the  others  found  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  are  the  ones 
that  typify  the  newer  flood  of  Immigration  to  the  United  States.  As  shown 
elsewhere  (see  Slav  and  Caucasian),  they,  with  the  Poles  and  other  subject 
races  of  western  Russia  and  the  Italians,  who  may  be  designated  as  South- 
eastern Europeans  in  type,  have  replaced  the  Northwestern  Europeans  as  our 
predominant  and  typical  annual  accession.  The  Roumanians,  however,  con- 
tribute a  very  small  portion  of  this  so-called  Slavic  flood.  In  this  they  resemble 
the  Bulgarians  who  are  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula.  They 
stand  almost  the  lowest  of  all  the  Slavs  In  their  Immigration  rate  per  1,000  of 
population,  while  the  Slovenians  and  Croatians,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  together  with  the  Slovaks  and  the  Hebrews,  lead  all  Immigrant 
races  In  this  respect    The  Roumanian  rate  of  immigration  in  1907  was  less 
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than  2  per  1,000  of  the  population ;  the  Slovak  and  the  Hebrew  was  about  18 
per  1,000.  The  Roumanian  immigration  during  the  twelve  years  189^1910  was 
82,704,  placing  it  twenty-third  in  rank  among  immigrant  races.  The  great 
majority  of  these  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  with  comparatively  few  from 
Roumania  and  Turkey. 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Roumania  is  Roumanian  In  race. 
Among  the  rest  are  to  be  noted  in  the  following  tables  the  predominance  of 
Gypsies  and  Jews: 

Tablb  18. — Population  of  Roumofnia:  189S. 
[Estimates  of  Reel  us.] 


Race. 


Roimumians 

Jews 

Oypoies 

Bulgariaos.. 
Armenlanfl.. 
Rimiaiis. . . . 


Number. 


4,700,000 

300,000 

200,000 

£0,000 

15,000 

16,000 


Rsoe. 


Turks  and  Tatars 

Magyars 

Foreisners 

MlBceDaneous 

Total 


Number. 


3.000 

l,fi0O 

80,000 

434,500 


5,800,000 


Table  14.— Distribution  of  RoumarUans:  1900, 


Country. 


Roumania 
Hungary . 
Austria... 

Russia 

Senria 


Number. 


a  5, 500,000 

62,800,000 

6  230,000 

a  1,170,000 

6  90,000 


Country. 


Number. 


Elsewhere i       «  00, 000 


Total  (approximate) 


10,000,000 


a  Estimated. 
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BTTSSIAN,  GBEAT  BVSSIAN,  VELIX0-BU8SIAK,  MTTSCOVITE.  (See  also 
White  Russian,  or  Bielo-Russian,  and  Black  Russian  below.)  This  article  will 
discuss,  first,  the  Great  Russian  race,  or  the  Russian  proper;  then  all  other 
divisions  of  the  Russian  (in  the  wider  sense),  excepting  the  Ruthenian  or  Little 
Russian,  which  Is  given  a  separate  article  (see),  and,  finally,  the  Russian 
BSmplre  as  a  whole,  to  pres^it  a  general  or  statistical  view  of  the  hundred  and 
more  other  peoples  and  tribes  who  are  Russian  in  nationality  but  not  in  race  or 
language. 

Russian  may  be  defined  in  the  wider  sense  as  the  largest  Slavic  group  of 
Aryan  peoples.  Linguistically  It  belongs  to  the  Elastem  Slavic  division  and  in- 
cludes the  Great  Russian,  the  Little  Russian,  and  the  White  Russian.  Phys- 
ically it  may  be  placed  in  the  "  BSastcrn  "  (Caucasian)  race,  but  it  is  extensively 
mixed  with  Finno-Tataric  and  other  elements. 


GREAT  RUSSIAN. 

The  Great  Russian,  or  simply  "  Russian  "  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
is  that  division  of  the  Russian  group  (see  above)  which  Is  dominant  in  Russia 
and  which  Is  the  largest  Slavic  race  numerically.  "  Velllso-Russian  '*  means 
Great  Russian.  "  Muscovite "  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Great  Rus- 
sian people,  because  they  first  prominently  appear  in  history  as  the  race  of  the 
early  "  Empire  of  Moscovy."  Moscow  was  Its  capital  until  St.  Petersburg  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  people  of  Moscow  are  still  the  purest  in  stock 
of  the  Great  Russian  population. 

The  Great  Russians,  or  Russians  proper,  emigrate  to  America  to  a  smaller 
degree  In  proportion  to  their  population  than  any  other  Slavic  people.  Space 
need  not  be  taken  here  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  article  on  the 
"Slav"  (see)  as  to  temi^erament,  character,  civilization,  language,  physical 
type,  and  statistics  of  population  and  immigration,  excepting  so  far  as  to  point 
out  in  what  the  Russians  differ  from  other  Slavs.  As  is  said  In  the  article  on 
the  Ruthenian  (see),  the  Great  Russian  has  usurped  to  himself  the  name  Rus- 
sian from  the  so-called  Little  Russians,  as  he  has  succeeded  to  their  dominion. 
He  is  perhaps  of  purer  Slavic  blood  than  they,  although  some  claim  that  the 
(?lreat  Russian  Is  more  of  a  Finn  than  the  Little  Russian  is  of  a  Tatar,    Both 
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have  more  of  this  Mongolian  element  in  the  race  than  has  the  White  Russian. 
The  most  ancient  race  of  Russia,  that  of  the  kurgans  or  mounds,  was  undoubt- 
edly more  long-headed  than  the  present  population.  Indeed,  according  to  cur- 
rent tradition,  "  the  founders  of  the  Russian  nation  were  Norsemen."  So  wrote 
Nestor,  the  first  historian  of  the  race.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the  Asiatic 
element  in  the  race  is  of  a  later  intrusion,  which  continued  far  into  the  middle 
agea  As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  Moscow  was  tributary  to  the  Tatar  . 
rule  which  was  set  up  in  southern  Russia. 

The  Russian  race  of  to-day  is  consequently  more  broad-headed  or  Asiatic  in 
appearance  than  the  typical  peoples  of  northwestern  and  southwestern  Europe. 
It  belongs  mainly  to  the  so-called  "Alpine,"  "  Eastern,"  or  "  Celto-Slavic  "  race, 
which  penetrates  somewhat  westward  of  Russia  into  the  highland  region  of 
Central  Europe.  As  in  the  case  of  other  Slavs  (see),  however,  other  European 
races,  as  the  "  Northern  "  and  the  "  Cevenole,"  are  found  represented  among  the 
Russians.  It  is  to  the  Northern  or  Teutonic  race  that  the  Western  Finns  belong 
physically,  in  spite  of  their  Mongolian  origin,  and  the  Great  Russians  are  more 
modified  by  the  Finnic  stock  than  by  any  other.  They  are  therefore,  especially 
In  the  north,  more  blond  in  type  than  are  the  Slavs  farther  south.  Their  neigh- 
bors on  the  west,  the  Lithuanians,  and  even  the  Poles,  approach  more  nearly 
than  they  to  the  Northern  type,  and  thus  mediate  between  them  and  the  western 
Europeans  physically  as  they  do  in  language  and  in  political  sympathies. 

In  temperament  the  Great  Russians  are  more  practical  and  persevering  than 
are  their  racial  brothers  and  competitors,  the  Ruthenians  or  Little  Russians 
of  southwestern  Russia  and  of  Austria.  The  Great  Russians  have  been  said  to 
have  approached  the  Finn  in  physical  type  but  the  Tatar  in  temperament,  the 
latter  not  so  much  through  racial  admixture  as  through  their  struggle  with 
the  Tatar  hordes  of  Asia.  Their  temper  and  their  strength  as  a  people  have 
been  developed  by  struggle.  Russia  is  a  buffer  state,  as  the  early  Slavs  were 
a  buffer  race  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Little  Russia  was  permanently  weak- 
ened by  the  tribute  of  her  best  men,  whom  she  offered  up  in  the  strife. 

In  language  the  Great  and  the  Little  Russians  differ  less  from  each  other 
than  do  the  High  and  the  Low  Germans.  The  Little  Russian  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  only  a  dialect  of  the  Great  Russian,  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prejudiced  statement  Philologists  and  anthropologists  have  often  been  drawn 
into  the  strife  for  supremacy  and  leadership  between  rival  Russian  and  Slavic 
races.  Panslavism,  or  the  aspiration  for  a  united  Slavic  people  and  state, 
suffers  from  this  cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primacy  of  the  Slavs 
belongs  henceforward  to  the  Great  Russians,  whatever  be  the  sentimental 
claims  of  the  Little  Russians,  the  Poles,  or  the  Czechs.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Great  Russian  language  and  literature  must  go  with  the  Empire;  the  power, 
the  wealth,  and  the  political  expansion  of  the  latter  are  the  decisive  factors. 
The  Russians  even  force  the  use  of  their  language  into  Little  Russian  and  Polish 
territory. 

In  the  religous  world  there  is  the  same  strife.  The  autocratic  claims  of  the 
Russian  church  have  been  successfully  opposed  by  the  Lutherans  of  Finland 
and  the  Catholics  of  Poland.  Even  the  Little  Russians  have  succeeded  In 
establishing  a  church  that  Is  partly  Russian  and  nominally  Roman.  Among  the 
Great  Russians  themselves  a  large  number  are  dissenters  from  the  state 
church.  "  Raskolnlk  "  is  the  name  applied  to  the  schismatics  In  general,  but 
ther^  is  a  great  variety  of  minor  sects.  Of  these  sects  the  Dukhobors  are  per- 
haps best  known  in  America.  They  have  emigrated  to  Canada  in  considerable 
numbers  and  have  gained  notoriety  by  making  pilgrimages  without  clothing 
about  the  country,  and  by  refusing  to  use  animals,  preferring  to  hitch  their 
womenfolk  to  the  plow.  The  Dukhobors  seem  to  have  originated  in  central 
Russia,  to  have  fiourished  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  to  have  received  the 
especial  encouragement  of  Tolstoi. 

Aside  from  the  names  of  religious  sects,  such  as  Dukhobors  and  Mennonltes — 
the  latter  not  confined,  by  the  way,  to  Russia — there  is  no  such  list  of  subdi- 
visions of  the  Great  Russians  needing  definition  as  is  found  among  Little  Rus- 
sians and  Poles.  The  Great  Russian  territory  is  a  homogeneous  whole  from 
St  Petersburg  to  the  Lower  Don.  Indeed,  it  extends  north  to  the  Arctic,  a 
vast  region  500  or  600  miles  wide,  separating  the  Finns  of  Finland  from  their 
kinsmen  and  the  Tatars  on  the  Asiatic  border;  and  It  extends  east  to  Asia 
with  the  exception  of  the  Finnic  and  the  Tataric  islets  that  dot  the  map  of 
Eastern  Russia.  The  greatest  expanse  of  European  Russia  that  is  not  Great 
Russian  is  southwestern  Russia,  and  that  is  Little  Russian.  The  "  Cossacks  of 
the  Don  "  were  Great  Russian ;  those  of  the  Dnieper,  Little  Russian. 
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The  Great  Russiaius  number  nearly  half  of  the  total  population  of  European 
Russia,  excluding  from  this  term  Finland,  Poland,  and  Caucasia,  as  is  done 
in  the  official  census.  Over  5,000,000  of  them  live  in  Asia.  In  the  entire 
Empire  there  are  55,000,000  Great  Russians  out  of  a  total  population  of  125,- 
000,000  of  all  races. 

The  emigration  of  Great  Russians  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  mainly  from 
Europe  to  the  Russian  i)08se8sion8  in  Asia,  not  to  America.  The  movement  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  building  of  the  great  railway  to  the  Pacific,  but  mainly 
because  southern  Siberia  has  been  foimd  to  be  a  pleasant  country  and  capable 
of  supporting  millions  of  population,  while  the  Government  is  offering  unusual 
inducements  to  attract  Russian  immigrants.  Southern  Siberia  is  a  wheat 
country,  resembling  the  Dakotas  and  western  Canada.  In  its  rapid  develop- 
ment it  resembles  in  many  respects  our  own  West 

In  1907,  immigration  from  Russia  to  the  United  States  reached  a  total  of 
258,943.  Of  this  number  only  about  16,000  are  reported  as  Russian  by  race. 
During  the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  1,748,885  were  admitted  from  Russia  and 
of  these  77,321  were  true  Russians,  while  the  total  Immigration  of  the  race  from 
all  sources  was  only  83,574  during  the  period,  placing  them  twenty-second  in 
rank  among  all  immigrant  races. 

.  WHITE  RUSSIAN   AlTD  BLACK  BUSSIAK. 

"  Black  Russia  "  is  a  historical  term  that  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  brief  para- 
graph. It^  appears  on  the  fourteenth  century  map  some  distance  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  directly  east  of  Kiev  and  the  Dnieper,  and  southeast  of  White  Russia. 
At  that  time  it  formed  part  of  the  important  kingdom  of  Lithuania.  It  was 
afterwards  embraced  in  Poland,  and  is  now  swallowed  up  in  Little  Russia. 
Ripley  applies  the  term  ''  Black  Russian  '*  to  quite  a  different  district,  that  of 
the  Gorals,  or  "  mountaineers,"  of  the  Austrian  Carpathians,  and  finds  that  the 
name  distinguishes  the  latter,  as  a  very  brunette  stock,  from  the  neighboring 
"Red  Russians"  or  reddish  blonds.  The  western  Gorals,  however,  are  of 
Polish  speech. 

The  White  Russian  is  one  of  the  three  distinct  branches  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage and  race,  although  of  far  less  importance  numerically  and  politically  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  It  is  as  much  a  *' race"  as  the  Great  Russian  (" Rus- 
sian") or  the  Little  Russian  (Ruthenian),  although  usually  considered  simply 
as  Russian  in  America.  Unlike  the  term  "  Black  Russia,"  '*  White  Russia  "  is ' 
still  found  on  the  ethnographical  map.  It  is  a  compact  but  small  district  roughly 
corresponding  with  what  is  now  called  **  West  Russia,"  though  reaching  some- 
what nearer  Moscow  on  the  east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  and  east  by 
Great  Russian  territory,  on  the  northwest  by  Lithuanian,  on  the  southwest  by 
Polish,  and  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  Little  Russian.  The  White  Russians 
constitute  over  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Mogilef  and  Minsk  provinces 
and  about  half  of  Vitebsk,  Yilna,  and  Grodno.  In  Kovno  and  Ck>urland  they 
approach  the  Baltic. 

The  White  Russians  have  long  been  in  political  subjection,  first  to  Lithuania, 
then  to  Poland,  and,  finally,  to  the  Great  Russians,  although  their  lot  now  ap- 
pears preferable  to  that  of  all  the  other  subject  peoples  of  western  Russia.  For 
this  reason,  among  others,  we  hear  little  of  them  as  a  distinct  race.  They  are 
said  by  travelers  to  be  a  distinctly  weaker  stock  than  the  Great  Russian,  and 
less  prepossessing  in  appearance.  They  are  usually  considered  to  be  of  purer 
Russian  stock  than  either  the  Great  or  the  Little  Russians.  Both  the  letter  are 
far  more  modified  by  Mongolian  elements,  Finnic  and  Tataric.  The  White 
Russians  are  naturally  more  infiuenced  by  their  Lithuanian  and  Polish  neigh- 
bors (see)  on  the  west  and  these,  especially  the  former,  as  has  been  said  else- 
where, approach  the  blond  Teutonic  type  more  than  the  Slavs  in  appearance. 
Yet  the  White  Russians  are  truly  Slavs  in  breadth  of  head.  Their  cephalic 
index  is  82,  which  Is  but  slightly  below  that  of  the  Little  Russians.  They  are, 
therefore,  of  the  purest  type  of  the  so-called  "  Eastern  "  or  "  Celto-Slavic  "  race. 

But  few  subdivisions  of  the  White  Russian  need  be  mentioned.  The  Polie- 
chuks  (see  Ruthenian)  are  a  White  Russian  population  much  mixed  with  Little 
Russian  and  very  broad-headed  (cephalic  index,  85).  They  live  in  Minsk  and 
Volhynia  provinces;  that  is,  on  the  border  of  Little  Russia  and  near  Poland. 
The  Zabludov,  a  transition  dialect  standing  between  the  Little  and  the  White 
Russian,  is  found  in  this  district. 

The  White  Russians  number  less  than  6,000,000,  or  but  little  over  one-tenth 
as  many  as  the  Great  Russians.    They  are  not  counted  separately  as  immigrants. 
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OTHER  BACE8  OB  PBOPLES  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  term  "  Russian  "  in  the  last  United  States  census,  and  until  recently  in 
United  States  immigration  statistics.  Included  more  persons  who  were  not  of  the 
Russian  race  than  those  who  were.  In  fact,  not  5  per  cent  of  the  Russians  of 
the  census  of  1900  are  true  Russians,  as  defined  above.  They  are  merely  citi- 
zens of  Russia.  Probably  over  50  per  cent  of  them  are  Jews.  Certain  nation- 
alities are  grouped  together  to  constitute  the  group  of  "  Slavs,"  and  New  York 
is  made  to  appear  as  their  chief  residence.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  largely 
Jews  from  Slavic  countries,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  reside  in 
New  York  City.  The  common  use  of  the  term  "  nationality  "  instead  of  "  race  ** 
in  public  discussions  has  created  an  endless  amount  of  confusion  in  the  public 
mind,  if  not  of  absolute  misinformation. 

It  is  deemed  wise  to  indicate  what  a  variety  of  peoples  go  to  make  up  the 
Russian  nationality  and  which  of  them  are  the  chief  ones  that  come  to  America 
(see  table  following).  About  100  races  are  listed  in  the  Russian  census  of  1897, 
of  which  number  perhaps  20  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  Asia.  In  European 
Russia  itself  there  are  as  many  Mongolian  as  Caucasian  "races"  or  languages 
represented.  Of  the  Caucasians,  most  of  the  divisions  speak,  not  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  languages,  like  the  Russian,  but  the  peculiar  agglutinative  tongues  of 
the  Caucasus,  more  different  from  ours  than  are  the  Semitic  of  Western  Asia 
and  the  Hamitic  of  North  Africa.  The  great  majority  (about  80  per  cent)  of 
the  population,  however,  is  Slavic,  especially  Great  Russian  (nearly  50  per 
cent).  Little  Russian  (20  per  cent),  and  Polish  (7  per  cent).  Next  in  numbers 
come  the  Jews,  Semites  (5  per  cent) ;  then  the  Lithuanians,  Aryans  who  resem- 
ble Teutons  more  than  Russians  physically,  if  not  in  language  (3  per  cent)  ; 
then  the  Finns,  Mongolian  by  language  but  Caucasian  in  appearance,  especially 
those  who  have  long  intermarried  with  the  Swedes  (nearly  3  per  cent) ;  and 
finally  the  Tatars  (also  about  3  per  cent). 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  only  complete  census  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  that  of  1897.  Finland  has  a  separate  census  (total  population, 
2,592,86k  in  1900).  For  most  non-Russian  races  of  Russia  only  the  group 
totals  are  given.  The  peoples  which  are  practically  confined  to  Siberia  natu- 
rally need  no  discussion  in  a  dictionary  of  immigrant  races. 

Table  15. — Races  or  peoples  of  the  RtLssian  Empire,  exclusive  of  Finland:  1897, 


Baoe  or  people  (Ungolstic). 


ToUl. 


Aryans.. 
Slavs. 


Rossians. 


Great  Russiaos 

Little  Russians 

White  Russians 

Poles 

Other  Slavic  languages. 


Lithuanians.. 

Latins 

Oennans 

Armenians 

Other  Aryans. 


Jews 

Ural-Altayans. 


Ugro-Finns.. 
Turko-Tatars. 

Samoyeds 

Tunguzes 

Mongols 


Georgians 

Other  Caticaslrjis 

Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans. 

Hyperboreans 

Others 


European 

Russia  with 

Poland. 


102.845.117 


Caucasus. 


9,2S9,364 


89,635,187       4,901,412 


83,514,884      3,183,870 


75,428.814 


48.825,881 

20,750,203 

5,852,730 

7,865,437 

220,633 


3.077,436 

1,132.858 

1,719,462 

49.511 

141,036 


4,982,189 
8.221,201 


3,417,770 

4,626,454 

3,946 

1 

173,030 


1,461 

818 

53 


4,206 


3,154,898 


1,829.793 

1,305.463 

19.642 

25,117 

3,855 


6,687 

8,955 

56,729 

1,118,094 

.  627,077 


40,498 
1,902,142 


7,422 
1,879,906 


14,812 


1,350,275 

1,088.373 

15 


6,649 


Asia. 


13,505.540 


5,794,917 


5,390,979 


5,349,855 


6,011,795 

324.885 

13,175 

40,753 

371 


10,346 
1,187 

14,298 

5,491 

372,616 


40.469 
7.542,330 


76,955 

7,094,889 

11,931 

66,260 

292.286 


799 

2,591 

86.045 

36,996 

1,393 


Total. 


125,640,021 


100,331,516 


92,069,733 


83,933,567 


55,6G7,469 

22,380,561 

6.885,547 

7,931,307 

224.850 


3,094.460 
1,143.000 
1,790,480 
1,173,096 
1,040,720 


5,063,156 
17,665,673 


3,502,147 

13,601,251 

15,877 

66,270 

480,128 


1,352.536 

1,091,782 

86,113 

36,996 

12,250 
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Tabls  16.- 

—Races  or  peoples  of  Finkmd:  1900. 

Race  or  people. 

Number. 

Race  or  people. 

Number. 

Finns ..... 

2,352,000 

340,733 

6,0  0 

1,025 

Lapps 

1,336 

Swedes 

Otners 

030 

RlDSdAIlA 

Total 

Qmrnftn* -,.,,,,,.,,,.,,, 

2,712,562 

BUTHEHIAN  ( synonyms,  Little  Busslan,  Halo-Busslan,  South  Russian,  Yngo- 
Bussian;  In  Austria,  Bussniak,  Bussine,  Bed  Bnssian,  Galician;  in  Russia,  also 
ITkrainian,  Cherkasi;  in  addition  some  call  themselves  simply  ''Busslan" 
{R%My)  and,  sometimes,  in  America,  even  " Greek").  The  name  Little  Russian 
would  seem  most  available  of  all  this  list  at  present  for  a  clear  and  scientific 
definition.  The  Little  Russian  "  race  "  or  linguistic  subdivision  is  that  branch  of 
the  Russian,  a  "  Southern  Slavonic  "  division  of  Aryan  tongues,  which  is  found 
native  throughout  southwestern  Russia  and  in  Galicia  (Austria).  Physically 
Little  Russians  are  Caucasian,  infrequently  modified  by  a  Mongol  element 
The  Little  Russians  (Ruthenians)  furnish  more  immigrants  than  any  other 
true  Russian  stock  coming  to  America. 

"  Little  Russia  "  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  term  ''Malo-Rossiya,"  "  South 
Russian"  and,  less  frequently,  " Yugo-Russian,"  and  even  "Cossack"  or 
"  Cherkess  "  are  among  the  many  names  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
people  by  their  more  powerful  kinsmen  of  the  north,  the  Muscovites,  who  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  name  "Russian"  (see)  and  the  hegemony  of  the 
race.  For  similar,  that  is  for  political,  reasons,  Austria  has  found  it  convenient 
to  name  her  Little  Russian  subjects  "  Ruthenians,"  and  this  word  is  now 
commonly,  but  loosely,  applied,  even  In  scientific  usage,  to  all  Little  Russians, 
including  those  of  Ukrainia,  in  Russia.  Still  the  Galicians  call  themselves 
'^Rusy"  which  is  sometimes  translated  "  Russine."  "  Russnlak  "  is  a  less  com- 
mon equivalent  of  Ruthenian. 

"  Red  Russian  "  is  a  historical  term  which  still  designates  one  of  the  three 
dialects  of  the  Little  Russian  language,  the  western.  It  appears  that  "  Ruthe- 
nian "  comes  from  the  same  root  meaning  "  red."  Upon  immigrating  to 
America,  some  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  Ruthenians,  a  name  fas- 
tened upon  them  as  a  subject  people.  In  some  communities  they  are  known 
as  "  Greeks  "  when  they  are  of  the  United  "  Greek  "  Church,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  Roman  Catholic  Poles  and  Slovaks  of  the  community.  Of 
course  there  is  not  a  true  Greek  among  them.  Some  American  districts  con- 
fer still  other  names  upon  them,  lumping  them  together  with  Magyars  (see) 
and  perhaps  with  all  Slavs  under  the  title  "  Huns "  or  "  Hunkies."  The 
"Ruthenian  (Russnlak)"  column  of  our  immigration  tables  apparently  includes 
aU  Little  Russians,  although  but  few  are  reported  as  coming  from  Russia.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  all  who  bear  the  foregoing  names  are  of  one  "  race." 
They  read  one  and  the  same  language,  which  difl'ers  both  from  the  White  Rus- 
sian and  from  the  Great  or  true  Russian.  The  Ruthenian  alphabet  itself  is  an 
earlier  form  of  the  Russian. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  article  on  the  Slavs  and  the  Russians  (see)  ap- 
plies in  general  to  the  Little  Russians  or  Ruthenians  so  far  as  concerns  their 
physical  qualities,  their  intellectual  and  emotional  make-up,  their  civilization, 
and  the  notable  increase  in  their  immigration.  But  little  need  be  repeated  here 
except  to  make  clear  in  what  resipects  they  differ  from  other  Slavs. 

The  Ruthenians  are  still  more  broad-headed  than  the  Great  Russians.  This  is 
taken  to  indicate  a  greater  Tatar  (Mongolian)  admixture  than  is  found  among 
the  latter,  probably  as  does  also  the  smaller  nose,  more  scanty  beard,  and  some- 
what darker  complexion.  While  hardly  so  muscular  as  the  Great  Russians,  they 
are  slightly  taller.  Th^  are  perhaps  less  practical,  solid,  and  persevering 
than  their  competitors  of  the  north,  and  therefore  have  been  less  successful 
as  empire  builders.  But  they  often  show  a  higher  grade  of  Intelligence  and 
taste,  and  once  led  the  Russias  in  scientific  work.  Their  literature  and  their 
early  history  warrant  them  In  claiming  that  they  are  the  true  Russian  race 
rather  than  the  northern  stock  which  has  usurped  the  name  and  the  rule — the 
Great  Russians.  A  large  section  of  them  have  broken  away  from  the  Greek 
or  Russian  Church  and  have  united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  under  a  par- 
ticular dispensation  which  allows  them  peculiar  features  of  the  Greek  service 
and  a  married  clergy.    Hence  the  name  "  United  Greek  Church." 
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Although  the  Little  Russians  stand  much  closer  to  the  Great  Russians  than  do 
the  Polish,  Hebrew,  Lithuanian,  and  German  elements  in  Russia's  population, 
nevertheless  the  use  of  their  language  has  been  discouraged  and  in  a  very 
remote  sense  they  are  a  subject  people  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  Austria. 

Their  ethnical  subdivisions  and  intermixtures  are  difficult  to  disentangle,  as 
Is  the  case  with  other  Slavic  peoples.  The  Boikos  evidently  belong  to  the  Red 
Russian  division  of  the  Ruthenians.  They  live  in  the  Carpathians  of  Galicla 
and  Bukowina.  The  Huzuls  or  Guzuls,  a  very  broad-headed  people  of  Buko- 
wina  speaking  a  Red  Russian  dialect,  have  evidently  grafted  a  Mongolian  ele- 
ment upon  the  Ruthenian  stock.  This  element  may  have  come  down  from  the 
extinct  Uzes  or  Kumans  (Tatars)  who  early  penetrated  this  region,  or  it  may 
be  of  Daco-Roumanian  origin.  The  Huzuls  are  not  friendly  to  the  Boikos,  their 
neighbors.  The  Touholtses,  Ruthenians  of  Galicla,  are  very  broad^headed  like 
the  Huzuls.  The  Little  Russian  stock  is  also  found  mixed  with  the  Roumanian 
in  the  Pokutis  and  the  Nistrovinians ;  with  the  Polish  in  the  Belsans;  and 
with  the  White  Russian  in  the  Poliechuks. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  have  been  an  important  branch  of  the  Little 
Russians  historically.  The  Zaparogs,  named  from  their  geographical  position  on 
the  river,  and  the  Chemomorishea  are  divisions  of  these.  Little  Russian  popu- 
lations have  often  received  names  because  of  some  natural  location  or  social 
condition.  Such  are  the  Stepoviks  (of  the  steppes),  the  Poliechuks  (of  the  for- 
est), the  Werchowinci  (of  the  mountains),  the  Haiduks  (or  "robbers"),  and 
the  Lemkes  (so  called  because  of  their  pronunciation).  The  last  named,  who 
live  in  the  Beskids*  call  themselves  "  Rusnaky,"  that  is,  Ruthenians,  although 
they  resemble  the  Slovaks  in  language  and  physical  type.  Finally,  there 
are  the  self-explanatory  geographical  terms  by  which  certain  Little  Russians 
are  known,  as  the  Bukowinians,  the  Galicians,  the  Ukrainians,  and  the  Bugans, 
or  dwellers  on  the  Bug.  The  Bugans  are  also  known  as  the  I^potnikl  and  are 
of  a  distinct  type. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galicla,  Buko- 
wina, and  the  Ukraine  are  Little  Russians.  In  Galicla  they  are  surpassed  In 
numbers  by  the  Poles;  in  Bukowina  nearly  equaled  by  the  Roumanians.  In 
each  of  these  districts  the  Germans  stand  third  in  population,  with  210,000  and 
160,000  souls,  respectively.  In  the  Ukraine  many  peoples  are  represented ;  the 
Great  Russians,  the  present  masters  of  Little  Russia;  the  Poles,  its  former 
masters;  large  colonies  of  Cfermans,  with  some  Bohemians  and  more  Bulga- 
rians; Tatar  communities  in  the  south;  Roumanians  annexed  with  their  terri- 
tory on  the  southwest;  and  multitudes  of  Jews,  besides  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Gypsies  everywhere. 

The  Little  Russians  themselves  are  distributed  geographically  as  follows: 


Table  17. — Di8trihution  of  Little  Ruagiana  (Ruthenians). 


Cocmtry. 


Total. 


Russia. 


Little  Rossla 

Central  Great  Russia. 
Elsewbere 


Aostrja. 


Oalida 

Bukowina. 
Elsewhere. 


Hungary 

Elsewhere  in  Europe. 
United  States 


Number. 


Estimated 
for  1897. 


25,000,000 


20,750,000 


17,006,000 
2,180,000 
1,564,000 


3,285,000 


415,000 

50,000 

500,000 


Census. 


20,750,000(1897) 


17,006,000(1897) 
2,180,000(1897 
1,564,000(1897! 


3,875,000(1900) 


3,074,000(1900) 

296,000  (1900) 

8,000(1900) 


429,000  (1900) 


Chief  location. 


Bessarabia. 
White  Russia. 
Poland. 


North  (Central  Hungary. 


Roughly  speaking,  one-half  of  Russia  south  of  the  latitude  of  Moscow 
and  eastward  along  the  Black  Sea  as  fftr  as  the  Caucasus,  the  Kalmuks,  and 
the  Cossacks  of  the  lower  Don,  is  Little  Russian.  The  race  also  covers  all 
of  eastern  Austria — that  is,  Galicla  and  Bukowina — ^with  the  exception  of 
a  small  district  about  Cracow  (Polish),  and  spreads  out  far  beyond  the  Car- 
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pathians  into  Htmgary.  Among  the  Slavic  peoples  their  total  population  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Great  Russians.  During  the  fiscal  years  1899  to  1910, 
inclusive,  147,375  Little  Russians  (or  Ruthenlans,  as  they  are  designated  in 
immigration  statistics)  were  admitted  to  the  United  States,  and  the  race  ranked 
sixteenth  among  all  races  in  this  regard.  Of  these,  144,710,  or  98.2  per  cent, 
came  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  only  1,034  from  Russia,  although,  as  will  be 
noted  from  the  precedihg  table,  there  are  approximately  20,750,000  Little  Rus- 
sians in  Russia  and  only  3,700,000  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  Their  large  popu- 
lation makes  it  appear  probable  that  the  Little  Russians  will  be  more  largely 
represented  in  the  Slavic  immigration  of  the  future. 

SCANDXHAYIAir  (sometimes  Korse),  Including  the  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, and  loelandlo  races  or  peoples.  The  native,  Teutonic,  race  or -races  of 
Scandinavia  in  the  wider  sense.  The  name  "  Scandinavia "  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  northern  peninsula  only — ^that  is,  to  Norway  and  Sweden — ^but 
it  is  also  properly  applied  to  Denmark  and  Iceland.  The  Scandinavian  is 
the  most  familiar  in  America  of  the  older  immigrant  types  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  German ;  that  is,  it  is  the  most  numerously 
represented,  especially  in  the  North  Central  Statea 

The  definitions  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Scandinavian  group  are  self-evident, 
to  wit,  the  Teutonic  races  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Iceland,  respec- 
tively. The  term  "Norse"  is  applied  only  to  themselves  by  the  Norwegians, 
who  are  called  "Norsk"  in  their  own  language.  But  it  is  better  Justified  in 
international  usage  as  a  name  of  the  entire  Scandinavian  group  of  languages. 
The  Old  Norse,  or  the  early  language  of  Iceland,  was  the  predecessor  of  all 
modem  Scandinavian  languages.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  term  "Norsemen"  or  "Northmen"  was  applied  during  the  middle 
ages  to  the  viking  rovers  of  all  these  countries,  who  established  dynasties  in 
England,  Russia,  France  (Normandy),  and  Sicily,  settled  Iceland,  and  without 
doubt  preceded  Columbus  to  America.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  remind  the  student 
of  ethnology  that  the  Scandinavian  is  considered  to  be  the  purest  type  of  one 
of  the  three  great  races  of  Europe  as  divided  from  a  physical  point  of  view; 
that  is,  of  the  "Northern"  or  "Teutonic"  race  in  contradistinction  from  the 
"Alpine"  and  "Mediterranean"  races  farther  south.  (See  Caucasian  and 
Aryan.) 

If  races  be  divided  merely  by  physical  characters,  all  Scandinavians  form 
0  homogeneous  race  more  truly  than  any  of  the  large  populations  or  races 
south  of  them.  The  EInglish,  and  especially  the  French  and  the  German,  are 
much  more  mixed  in  physical  type.  The  typical  Scandinavians  average  as  the 
longest-headed  and  most  purely  blond,  if  not  the  tallest  people  of  Europe.  In. 
height  they  appear  to  be  surpassed  only  by  the  Scotch.  Both  the  height  and 
the  cephalic  index  increase  as  we  pass  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  and  from 
Sweden  to  Norway.  The  cephalic  index  in  these  countries  rises  in  the  order 
named  from  77.8  to  78,  then  to  78.6 ;  the  height  from  1.68  meters  to  1.70  meters, 
and  then  to  1.72  meters.  In  English  measures,  the  Norwegian  average,  the 
last  named,  is  about  5  feet  8  inches,  which  the  Scotch  exceeds  by  one-half  inch. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  small  population  of  Lapps,  30,0(X),  in  northern 
Scandinavia  is  of  entirely  difTerent  race,  the  very  opposite  of  the  Scandinavian, 
in  fact,  both  in  language  and  in  physical  type.  The  Lapps  still  speak  a  Mongol 
or  Ugro-Finnic  tongue — agglutinative  in  structure,  instead  of  inflected,  as  is 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  to  which  the  Scandinavian  belongs.  Physically 
the  Lapps  are  very  short  and  indicate  in  their  dark  features  and  extremely 
broad  heads  their  Asiatic  origin.  Very  little  intermixture  has  taken  place 
with  this  stock  considering  the  length  of  time  the  Scandinavians  and  Lapps 
have  lived  in  neighboring  districts,  unless  a  broader-headed  and  darker  type  of 
Norwegians  found  in  the  extreme  southwest  indicates  an  ancient  influence  of 
this  sort  Ripley  prefers  to  think  it  a  survival  of  an  early  "Alpine"  element 
from  Central  Europe. 

The  character  of  the  Norse  element  in  America  is  well  enough  known  to  need 
no  detailed  description.  In  Norway  the  rate  of  illiteracy  is  the  lowest  in 
Europe.  In  religion  the  Scandinavians  are  Protestant  almost  to  a  man — over 
99  per  cent,  according  to  the  censuses  of  these  countries. 

NOBWBQIANS. 

The  most  difficult  question  that  remains  for  discussion  relates  to  the  Nor- 
wegian race  or  people  and  language.  Are  the  Norwegians  to  be  considered  a 
separate  race  or  people  from  the  Danes?    Of  course,  as  a  nationality  they  are 
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different  In  fact,  there  exists  a  separatist  feeling  among  the  three  Scandi- 
navian nationalities  which  persists  to  a  degree  even  in  America.  But  the 
literary  language  of  Norway  and  that  of  Denmark  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  one  and  the  same.  As  has  been  repeatedly  explained  (see  Introductory, 
Englishy  and  Oerman),  this  dictionary  adopts  the  test  of  race  which  is  followed 
In  all  national  censuses,  namely,  that  of  language;  and  it  was  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  (see  German)  that  only  the  literary  lan- 
guages, and  not  a  difference  in  spoken  dialects,  Justified  separating  them  from 
other  "  Germans" 

A  fair  answer  to  the  question  Just  raised  appears  to  be  that  the  Norwegian 
can  now  be  called,  technically,  a  different  race  or  people  from  the  Danish, 
although  this  was  not  true  a  century  ago.  Of  course,  this  is  only  an  arbitrary 
distinction  and  is  one  of  the  most  artificial  distinctions  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  among  the  so-called  European  "  races,"  as  determined  by  language  or  by 
any  other  standard.  Physically,  as  already  shown,  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Danes  are,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  homogeneous.  Furthermore,  so  far  as 
dialectal  differences  are  concerned,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  separating  them 
from  one  another  than  for  dividing  the  Norwegians  themselves  into  different 
races. 

The  fact  is  that  from  1397  to  1814,  when  Norway  regained  her  independence 
from  Denmark,  a  modified  Danish  was  not  only  the  literary  language  of  Nor- 
way but  was  generally  used  in  the  cities  and  among  the  educated  classes. 
Since  this  date  a  new  literary  language,  the  "  Dano-Norw^egian,"  has  been 
rapidly  developed  at  the  hands  of  Norway's  greatest  litterateurs,  including 
Ibsen.  While  this  language  is  based  upon  the  Danish  formerly  in  use,  it  has 
Incorporated  7,0(X)  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialects,  enough  to  suffice  almost 
for  a  language.  Indeed,  other  writers,  like  Aasen,  insist  on  using  only  Nor- 
wegian dialect  forms.  The  Norwegian  may,  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
the  language  test,  be  considered  a  separate  people. 

Norway  has  sent  a  larger  per  cent  of  its  population  to  America  than  any 
other  country  excepting  Ireland.  Considering  the  smallness  of  its  population, 
but  little  over  2,(X)0,(X)0,  as  compared  with  the  72,000,0(X)  of  Germans  and 
40,000,(XX)  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  it  has  done  its  full  share  in  populating 
America.  Although  Scandinavian  immigration  has  greatly  diminished  in  its 
relative  rank  since  1885,  the  United  States  census  of  19(X)  gives  336,985  of  the 
population  as  of  Norwegian  birth  and  452,896  as  children  of  parents  bom  in 
Norway.  Counting  these  two  generations  only,  the  Norwegian  population  of 
the  United  States  is  already  more  than  cme-third  that  of  Norway. 

DANISH  AND  ICELAITDIC. 

The  two  smallest  in  extent  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  may  next  be  con- 
sidered, those  of  Denmark  and  her  insular  possession,  Iceland.  They  are  en- 
tirely different  from  each  other  in  language,  and  therefore  are  distinct  in  race, 
according  to  the  usual  test.  While  Denmark  gave  its  language  in  recent  times 
to  Norway,  as  has  already  been  said,  Iceland  gave  the  Old  Norse  in  written 
form  to  all  Scandinavia.  During  that  period  of  the  northern  literature,  Nor- 
way took  precedence  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden.  The  Sagas  and  the  Eddas 
belonged  in  a  sense  to  her  as  well  as  to  Iceland  and  gave  to  Scandinavia  the 
proud  distinction  of  bequeathing  to  posterity  an  older  and  more  famous  litera- 
ture than  any  of  the  German  tongues  farther  south. 

The  population  of  Iceland  is  purely  Scandinavian,  but  is  so  small  in  numbers 
(about  80,000)  as  to  be  of  no  Importance  in  immigration.  Icelanders  do,  how- 
ever, come  to  the  United  States  and  also  to  Canada.  In  Denmark  itself  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  97  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Danish,  notwithstanding 
the  closeness  of  its  relations  to  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at 
least  140,000  Danes  UvLng  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  in  Germany.  If  one 
may  contrast  the  three  Scandinavian  peoples  in  a  slight  degree,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Norwegian  is  rather  more  of  a  democrat,  slow,  sturdy,  and  independent ; 
the  Swede,  as  he  has  been  called,  "  the  Parisian  of  the  North ; "  and  the  Dane, 
the  cosmopolite.  The  royal  family  of  Denmark  stands  in  extraordinary  per- 
sonal relations  with  those  of  a  number  of  European  powers.  Members  of  the 
family  of  the  late  King  Christian  are  now  rulers  or  consorts  of  rulers  in 
several  European  countries. 
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SWEDISH. 

According  to  tbe  language  test  the  Swedes  may  be  considered  entirely  distinct 
in  race  from  the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians.  Their  language  is  so  different  that 
it  can  not  be  read  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  without  some  study.  The 
Swedes  have  expanded  in  Europe  more  than  their  sister  Scandinavians.  For 
five  hundred  years  Finland  was  ruled  by  Sweden.  Although  this  rule  ceased  in 
1809,  Swedish  is  still  the  language  of  the  higher  classes  of  Finns  and  is  used 
In  official  and  scientific  publications  in  that  country.  Fully  360,000,  or  13  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Finland  is  Swedish  to-day.  The  Finns  themselves,  as 
found  in  Finland,  show  a  large  admixture  of  Scandinavian  blood,  for  they  are 
Teutonic  in  physical  type,  rather  than  Ugric.  (See  Fvnniah.)  While  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  Asiatic,  Mongol,  in  origin,  they  are  to-day  of  entirely 
differoit  tjrpe  from  the  Finns  of  eastern  Russia.  In  America  they  are  often 
taken  to  be  Scandinavians,  but  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  mother  tongue, 
which  is  absolutely  different  from  any  Aryan  language,  agglutinative  rather 
than  inflected  in  type. 

The  Scandinavian  population  of  the  world  is  about  13,000,000.  Their  approxi- 
mate distribution  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  18. — Scandinavian  population  and  immigration. 


Country. 


Population  of— 

Denmark  (1906) 

Norway  (1905) 

Sweden  (1907)- 

Scandinavians  in— 

Finland  (Swedes,  1900) . . . 

Sleswick  (Danes) 

Iceland  (1901) 

United  States  (estimated) 
Elsewhere  (estimated) 


Number. 

Immlgratioin  (1907). 

Nmnber. 

Bate  per 
1,O0Ol 

2,606,000 
2,311,000 
6,377,000 

7,163 
72,043 
20,634 

2.7 
9.6 
8.8 

360,000 
200,000 

78,000 
2,000,000 

79,000 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  smallest  of  the  continental  Scandinavian 
peoples  in  numbers,  the  Norwegian,  doubles  or  trebles  each  of  the  others  in  its 
rate  of  immigration.  This  rate,  9.5  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1907, 
although  much  lower  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  was  surpassed  in  the  year 
mentioned  only  by  the  Slovak,  Hebrew,  Croatian  and  Slovenian,  and  the 
South  Italian.  The  Irish,  which  had  nearly  the  same  rate,  resembles  it  also 
in  the  large  total  immigration  it  has  sent  out  of  a  very  small  population.  The 
Scandinavians,  taken  together,  stood  twice  as  far  down  the  list  of  immigrant 
races  in  their  rate  of  5  per  1,000  of  population.  In  absolute  numbers,  Scandi- 
navian immigration  is  fifth  in  rank,  586,306  for  the  twelve  years  1899-1910, 
being  exceeded  only  by  that  from  the  much  larger  populations  of  the  Qermans^ 
South  Italians,  and  Poles,  as  also  by  the  Hebrews.  The  £2nglish,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  taken  separately  rank  below  it. 

The  Scandinavians  differ  from  the  British,  naturally,  in  coming  to  the 
United  States  almost  entirely  to  the  neglect  of  the  British  coloniea  It  is 
probable  that  more  Scandinavian  farmers  per  year  now  emigrate  from  our  own 
Northwestern  States  into  Canada  than  come  direct  to  Canada  from  Europa  It 
Is  possible  for  the  Scandinavian  element  to  increase  in  future  American  immi- 
gration more  than,  for  instance,  the  Irish,  for  there  are  11,000,000  Scandi- 
navians in  Europe  as  against  only  4,500,000  Irish. 

SCOTCH  (including  Highland  Scotch  or  Gaelic).  A  term  applied  (1)  in  the 
wider  sense  to  both  races  of  Scotland,  the  Celts  of  the  north  (Highlanders)  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  south  (Lowlanders) ;  (2)  in  a  narrower  sense,  only  to 
the  Celtic  race  of  Scotland,  the  Highland  Scotch.  Gaelic  is  another  name  for 
the  latter.  The  word  "  Scotch,"  as  a  linguistic  term,  means  the  language  spoken 
by  Scotchmen.  When  unqualified  it  means  the  dialect  of  English  spoken  by  the 
Lowland  Scotch.  Highland  Scotch  is  a  synonym  for  Scottish  Gaelic,  the  most 
northern  branch  of  the  Celtic  group  of  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  languages 
(see).    The  words  "Scotch"  or  ** Scotchmen,"  used  as  terms  of  nationality, 
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include  all  citizens  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  other  peoples  besides  the  High- 
land Scotch  and  the  Lowland  Scotch.  "  Scots  "  is  a  synonym  used  in  Scotland 
for  Scotchmen  generally.  In  deference  to  common  usage  this  dicticmary  must 
deviate  from  the  linguistic  principle  of  clapsiflcation  elsewhere  explained  (see 
Introductory  and  English)  and  consider  Scotch  to  include  both  the  Highland 
and  the  Lowland  Scotch.  To  avoid  confusion,  however,  the  term  *' Highland 
Scotch  "  will  be  generally  used  for  the  Celtic  linguistic  people  of  the  Highlands 
and  "  Lowland  Scotch  "  for  the  Bnglish-speaking  population  of  the  Lowlands. 

HIGHLAND   SCOTCH. 

The  Highland  Scotch  language,  the  modem  Erse  or  Gaelic,  is  said  to  be  a 
much  more  modem  language  than  Irish.  These  two  Celtic  tongues  are  said  to 
differ  from  one  another  no  more  than  the  English  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  does 
from  ordinary  English.  Highland  Scotch  is  meager  in  its  literature  and  is  fast 
losing  ground  as  a  speech.  Elnglish  is  rapidly  replacing  it  in  commerce.  In 
church  services,  in  the  schools,  and  eyea  in  the  home.  It  is  only  in  the  most 
western  part  of  Scotland  and  in  the  islands  of  the  ^ebrides  that  Highland 
Scotch  is  still  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the  population. 

There  are  partisan  views  as  to  the  origin  and  racial  affinities  of  the  High- 
land  Scotch.  Some  contend  that  they  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Cale- 
donian Picts;  others  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  so-called  "Scots" 
(Irish)  who  emigrated  to  Scotland  from  northern  Ireland  about  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  gave  their  name  and  language  to  the  new  country  as  did  the  Angles 
to  England.  Perhaps  the  more  reasonable  view  is  that  of  the  physical  anthro- 
pologists, who  say  that  the  Highland  Scotch  are  a  mixed  people,  a  product  of 
Plct,  Irish,  and  Scandinavian.  The  prevailing  type,  as  among  the  Irish,  is  tall, 
long-headed,  and  harsh-featured.  But  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  blonds, 
especially  of  the  red-haired  and  freckle-faced  type.  Dark  eyes,  rare  among  the 
Irish,  are  quite  common  among  the  Highlanders.  Contrary  to  the  time-honored 
opinion  of  ethnologists  of  the  linguistic  school,  physical  anthropologists  now 
state  that  the  " Celtic "  or  "Alpine"  (see)  physical  type,  one  of  the  three  great 
physical  divisions  of  the  races  of  Europe,  is  rarely  found  in  either  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  Most  of  the  brunette  individuals  found  in  these  countries  are  long- 
headed and  are  thought  to  be  representatives  of  the  "  Southern  "  or  "  Mediter- 
ranean "  rather  than  of  the  broad-headed  "Alpine  "  race. 

Geographically  the  Highland  Scotch  originally  occupied  the  northern  islands 
and  aU  the  territory  north  of  the  southern  firths  of  Scotland,  the  firths  of 
Clyde,  and  of  Forth;  that  is,  the  territory  north  of  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  But  as  Saxons  and  Danes  pressed  upon  them  from  the  south  and 
Norwegians  from  the  north  they  were  driven  into  the  Blghlands  of  Scotland. 
These  are  generally  understood  to  comprise  all  the  territory  northwest  of  a 
line  drawn  diagonally  from  the  Clyde  to  Aberdeen  on  the  eastern  shore.  This 
territory  occupies  more  than  half  the  area  of  Scotland,  but  is  sparsely  settled. 
And  even  the  entire  eastern  part  of  northern  Scotland  has  become  Anglicized. 
Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Scotland  can  now  speak  Gaelic,  and  of 
this  small  number,  about  one-half,  or  112,000,  live  in  three  counties  in  the 
heart  of  the  Highlands.  Less  than  500  persons  of  the  Lowlands  speak  Gaelic 
only.    Highland  Scotch  is  practically  extinct  In  the  northern  islands. 

LOWLAND    SCOTCH    AND    NOBTHEBN   ISLANDERS. 

The  people  of  the  Lowlands  and  of  the  northern  islands  bear  certain  re- 
semblances to  each  other.  Both  have  been  Teutonic  in  language  for  centuries. 
Both  have  been  much  modified  phj'sically  by  Scandinavian  elements.  Both 
now  belong  to  the  English  people  (see)  linguistically.  The  term  "Lowland 
Scotch"  is  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  English  known  to  every  schoolboy  through  the  ballads  of 
Bum&  It  is  clos^y  related  to  the  Northumberland  dialect  of  the  northem 
part  of  England,  but  contains  more  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  elements. 

Physically  the  Lowland  Scotch  are  very  mixed,  being  descended  chiefly  from 
Scandinavians  and  Saxons,  but  also  from  Picts,  Celtic-Scots,  and  Norman 
French.  These  various  elements  do  not  seem,  however,  to  be  as  thoroughly 
amalgamated  as  in  the  case  of  the  English.  A  type  largely  represented  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  Englishman,  long-headed,  with  light  eyes,  and  with  hair 
Yarylng  from  light  brown,  l^it  taller,  heavier,  and  more  muscular.    The  fea- 
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tures  are  rounder  and  the  cheek  bones  less  prominent  than  those  of  the  High- 
land Scotch.  This  Lowlander  Is  the  type  sometimes  pointed  out  as  the  one 
toward  which  the  American  people  Is  evolving.  The  chief  racial  elemoits  of 
the  mixture  have  been  much  the  same  In  either  case.  The  Norse  type  also  has 
many  representatives.  It  Is  tall  (the  tallest  of  all  Europe,  over  5  feet  8  Inches) » 
very  long-headed,  with  light  eyes  and  hair  flaxen  or  sand  colored.  This  type 
is  found  not  only  In  the  Lowlands,  but  Is  predominant  In  the  northern  Islands, 
the  Shetlands,  and  the  Orkneys.  It  Is  also  found  In  the  Hebrides.  So  thor- 
oughly did  the  Norwegians  Invade  these  Islands  that  not  only  were  they  domi- 
nant there  for  centuries,  but  their  language  was  In  use  In  the  Hebrides  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  replaced  by  Graellc,  and  still 
longer  in  the  northern  Islands,  where  It  survived  until  superseded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  what  has  been  said  It  will  be  seen  that  the  English-speaking  populations 
of  Scotland  now  occupy  the  ^itlre  lowlands,  the  Islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney, 
and  the  northeastemmost  county  of  Scotland.  They  are  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Highland  Scotch  andr  on  the  south  by  the  Northumberland  dialect  of 
English.  The  population  of  this  territory  Is  about  3,850,000,  practically  all  of 
whom  except  some  50,000  (Highland  Scotch)  are  English  linguistically. 

The  Scotch,  both  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  are  too  well  known  in  other 
respects  as  American  citizens  to  need  further  discussion  here.  Topographical 
conditions  have  had  much  to  do  In  developing  their  differences.  The  Highlander, 
living  in  the  unfertile  mountains  covered  with  rocks  and  heath  and  barren  of 
mineral  wealth,  is  given  to  sheep  herding  and  cattle  grazing.  The  Lowlander, 
having  rich  fields  and  mines  of  coal  and  Iron,  is  an  agriculturist,  a  miner,  and 
a  manufacturer.  The  population  of  his  district  Is  five  times  as  dense  as  that  of 
the  Highlander. 

The  population  of  Scotland  In  1901  was  4,472,103.  Outside  of  Scotland,  the 
Scotch,  using  the  term  to  include  both  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Ulster  province  in  Ireland  (see  Irish),  in  England, 
in  the  United  States,  and  In  the  British  colonies.  There  are  600,000  of  the  first 
and  second  generation  only  in  the  United  States.  Longstaff  says  that  Canada  is 
to  a  great  extent  a  Scotch  country.  He  estimated  that  there  were  (1881)  about 
700,000  Scotch  In  Canada.  In  religion  the  Scotch  are  for  the  most  part  Protest- 
ants.   There  are  about  400,000  Catholic& 

During  the  twelve  years  1899-1910, 136,842  Scotch  immigrants  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  This  places  them  seventeenth  on  the  list  of  immigrant 
races  or  peoples.  Their  rate  of  movement  from  Europe  in  1907  was  4  per  1,000 
of  the  population  of  Scotland.  This  was  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  E^nglish, 
but  only  about  half  that  of  the  Irish  or  the  Norwegian,  whose  rate  of  movement 
was  the  greatest  of  all  northwestern  European  peoplea  It  was,  however,  less 
than  one-fourth  that  of  the  races  having  the  highest  rate  of  movement,  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Slovak  (18  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  190^). 

8C0TCH-Z&I8H.     ( See  Irish, ) 

SEKB,  S&P,  SOBB,  or  SE&BO-HOBVATIAir.    Same  as  Croatian  (see). 

SEBYIAH  or  SBBB.  Same  as  Croatian  (see).  A  political  and  ecclesiastical 
division  of  the  Serbo-Croatians. 

SICniAH.  Not  the  name  of  a  race  and  not  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion. Any  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  This  Is  inhabited  for 
the  most  part  by  South  Italians,  who  speak  a  dialect  peculiar  to  the  island 
called  "  Sicilian."  The  population  is  very  mixed  physically,  being  at  bottom 
Ligurlan  or  Iberlc,  but  much  modified  by  the  many  invading  peoples,  including 
even  North  Africans. 

The  Sicilians  are  vivid  in  Imagination,  affable,  and  benevolent,  but  excitable, 
superstitious,  and  revengeful.  Prior  to  1860,  when  it  became  a  part  of  Unlt^ 
Italy,  the  island  of  Sicily  was  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is 
now  a  compartlmento  of  Italy.  In  1901  Sicily  had  a  population  of  3,529,799, 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  compartlmento  except  Lombardy. 

The  population  of  Sicily,  exciting  about  15,000  Albanians,  is  Italian.  About 
50,000  speak  the  Lombard  dialect  The  Albanians,  locally  known  as  "  Greci," 
speak  their  own  language,  and  observe  erpecial  religious  rites.  The  Sicilians 
proper  are  nearly  all  Catholic. 

The  population  of  the  Island  is  being  rapidly  depleted  of  its  younger  blood 
by  voluntary  emigration.  As  many  as  100,000  in  a  single  year  have  emigrated 
to  the  Americas.    To  what  extent  they  are  coming  to  the  United  States  can  not 
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be  accurately  determined,  as  they  are  listed  as  "  South  Italian  "  in  immigration 
statistics.    Immigrants  are  not  listed  by  provinces. 

SLAV  (SCLAVE),  SLAVIC,  or  SLAVONIC;  sometimes  wrongly  called  in  the 
United  States  "  Hun  "  (see  Magyar),  To  be  defined  as  that  Aryan  "  race"  or 
linguistic  group  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 
The  Russian  and  the  Polish  (see)  are  its  leading  tongues.  The  Slavic,  the 
Teutonic,  and  the  Italic  or  "  Latin  "  are  the  three  great  stoclss  that  furnish  the 
most  of  the  population  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  our  annual  flood  of  immigrants. 
Of  these  three,  the  Slavic  and  the  Italic  have  been  rapidly  replacing  the  Teu- 
tonic in  American  immigration,  and  the  Slavic  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
for  the  future  because  of  its  great  population.  (See  also  Caucasian  and  Aryan 
and  cf.  Slovenian.) 

Physically,  and  perhaps  temperamentally,  the  Slavs  approach  the  Asiatic,  or 
particularly  the  Tatar,  more  closely  than  do  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  In 
language  they  are  as  truly  Aryan  as  ourselves.  Of  course,  languages  do  not 
fuse  by  interbreeding;  physical  races  do.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  old  say- 
ing, "  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  find  a  Tartar,"  especially  if  he  come  from 
southern  Russia,  where  once  lived  the  Mongol  conquerors  of  the  Russias.  Yet 
the  common  conception  of  the  Slav  as  dreamy  and  impractical  does  not  seem 
to  fit  with  the  greatness  of  the  new  nation  which  impresses  the  Imagination  of 
the  beholder  more  than  any  other  in  Europe.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know 
the  Slav.  Unfortunately  the  unlikeness  of  the  language  to  those  of  western 
Europe,  perhaps  even  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  alphabet  used,  has  delayed  the 
study  of  what  must  soon  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  languages  and  litera- 
tures of  civilization.  Its  spread,  like  that  of  the  Russian  Empire,  has  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  present  century. 

If  the  Slav  be  still  backward  in  western  ideas,  appliances,  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  nevertheless  conceivable  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he 
will  stand  In  the  lead.  The  race  is  still  young.  Its  history  Is  shorter  than 
that  of  any  other  important  people  of  Eun^e. 

As  to  the  Slavic  temperament  and  character,  it  will  no  doubt  be  safest  to 
generalize  what  has  been  said  of  the  Russian  by  a  Russian  sociologist,  Novicow. 
Roughly  condensing  a  chapter  into  a  paragraph,  the  Slav  may  be  said  to  be 
inequable  or  changeable  in  mood  and  in  effort — ^now  exalted,  now  depressed, 
melancholy,  and  fatalistic.  Much  goes  with  this:  Fanaticism  in  religion,  care- 
lessness as  to  the  business  virtues  of  punctuality  and  often  honesty,  periods  of 
besotted  drunkenness  among  the  peasantry,  unexpected  cruelty  and  ferocity  in 
a  generally  placid  and  kind-hearted  individual. 

It  will  conduce  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  many-sided  Slavic  stock  if 
we  first  analyze  it  into  the  numerous  "  races  "  which  comprise  it  The  follow- 
ing classification  is  based  upon  that  of  Pypin : 


ClasHflcation  of  Slavic  tongues. 


fRussIao. 


Eastern  and  Bonthem  DI-, 
vision. 


Great  Rosslan. 


White  Rassian. 

Little  Russian  (Ruthenian), 


Bulgarian 

Serbo-Croatian. 


Western  Division. 


Old  Bulgarian  (Church  Slavonic). 

New  Buligarian. 

Servian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

Syrmian. 

Slovenian rCarinthian. 

\8tyrian. 
Tsekh. 
Moravian. 
Slovak. 
[Masurian. 

Pom. tei"""'^ 

iKashubian. 

Laotian  (Sorb) {EJ^LSSSS: 

Polabisb Polabish  (extinct). 


fMoflcow. 
iNov^rod. 
'iDonKossack. 
ISiberian. 

flTkranian. 
••{aalician. 
[Carpathian. 


Bohemian. 


« 
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Many  variations  from  this  scheme  might  be  cited.  We  should  recall  first  of 
all  the  system  adopted  for  practical  reasons  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization.  In  It  the  Serbo-Croation  group  is  increased 
by  the  Bosnian  and  the  Herzegovinian,  which  are  counted  together  with  the 
Dalmatian,  and  by  the  Montenegrin,  which  is  put  with  the  Bulgarian  and  the 
Servian  into  one  column.  The  Croatlans  and  the  Slovenians  are  counted  to- 
gether. Instead  of  "  Bohemian  "  as  a  group  name,  the  Bureau  uses  "  Czech," 
and  in  this  it  has  good  scientific  support    Serbo-Croatian  is  called  by  Miklosich 

Serbo-Horvatian,**  which  illustrates  the  identity  of  Croatian  and  Horvatian. 

Macedonian  '*  is  recognized  by  others  as  a  dialect  of  Bulgarian.  **  Wend  "  is 
another  name  for  Lusatian.  .  '^ 

All  these  languages  are  said  to  be  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than 
are  the  Teutonic  tongues.  Difficulties  have  been  made  in  their  mutual  study 
by  the  use  of  three  different  alphabets — the  Roman,  the  Cyrillic,  and  the  Glago- 
litic.  The  Cyrillic,  which  is  a  modified,  or  more  properly  a  mutilated,  Greek 
alphabet,  is  used  by  the  largest  population,  namely,  by  the  Russians,  the  Bul- 
garians, and  the  Servians,  or  at  least  by  those  Servians  who  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church.  The  alphabet  question  is  mainly  a  question  of  religion.  The 
use  of  the  Glagolltic  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  Church  In  the  Catholic 
parts  of  Servia,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  said  to  be  now  used  only  in  the 
liturgical  writings  of  the  Dalmatians.  While  this  alphabet  is  losing  ground,  the 
use  of  the  Roman  is  increasing.  The  Poles  and  the  Bohemians  have  always 
used  the  latter. 

The  foregoing  classification  is  of  Slavic  languages,  not  of  physical  races. 
The  Bulgarians  belong  there  only  by  adoption.  They  are  mainly  of  a  Mongol 
or  "Turanian"  stock  which  borrowed  a  Slavic  tongue.  Just  the  opposite  is 
the  case  of  the  Roumanians  (see)  or  " Moldo-Wallachians^"  who  are  mainly 
Slavs  by  blood  but  Latinized  in  spee<dL 

Turning  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Slavs,  it  is  found  that  there  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  Slavic  race.  The  "Alpine"  type  predominates;  that 
is,  the  broad-headed,  brunette  type,  which  extends  westward  from  Asia  through 
the  uplands  of  Central  Europe.  We  find  this  type  accentuated  as  we  proceed 
from  north  to  south  in  Russia.  Deniker,  with  his  more  minute  classification, 
says  that  no  fewer  than  five  European  races  are  represented  among  the  Slavs, 
besides  Turkic  and  TJrgic  or  Mongolian  elements.  These  are  the  fair,  but 
broad-headed  and  short,  "  Eastern "  and  "  Vistulan "  races,  in  Poland  and 
White  Russia  especially;  the  dark,  very  broad-headed,  and  short  "Cevenole" 
peoples  among  the  Little  Russians  of  the  south,  the  Slovaks,  and  some  Great 
Russians;  and  the  taller,  but  still  dark  and  broad-headed  "Adriatic"  and 
"  Sub-Adriatic  "  races  amongst  the  southwestern  Slavs  or  Serbo-Croatians  and 
some  Czechs  and  Ruthenians.  In  the  northwest  the  Russians  have  been  modi- 
fled  by  the  blond  or  Teutonized  Finns,  in  the  northeast  by  the  dark  Finns,  and 
in  the  southeast  by  the  Tatars ;  but  all  such  alike  are  broad-headed  Mongolians 
In  origin.  With  the  exception  of  these  Asiatic  remnants  and  the  related  Mag- 
yars and  Turks,  and  the  Greeks,  all  of  Europe  east  of  Germany  is  filled  with 
Slavs.    They  occupy  more  than  one-half  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

All  these  peoples  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  including  the  Greeks  and 
the  Italians,  are  the  ones  that  give  character  to  the  immigration  of  to-day,  as 
contrasted  with  the  northern  Teutonic  and  Celtic  stocks  that  characterized  it  up 
to  the  eighties.  All  are  different  in  temperament  and  civilization  from  our- 
selves and  this  difference  is  accentuated  as  we  go  south.  Statistics  have  been 
given  in  the  article  Caucasian  which  compare  Slavic  immigration  with  that  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Italic  races  and  throw  into  startling  relief  its  changed  charac- 
ter. Of  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  about  one-fourth  Is  now 
Slavic,  over  one-third  comes  from  eastern  Europe,  over  three-fourths  comes  from 
eastern  and  southern  Europe. 

It  only  need  be  added  here  that  the  Slavic  race  numbers  over  125,000,000  as 
against  about  130,000,000  of  the  Teutonic  race  (Including  Great  Britain)  and 
110,000,000  Greco-Latins. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Western  and  Southern  Slavs  and  those 
associated  politically  with  them — the  Hebrews,  Magyars,  Lithuanians,  and 
Finns — are  making  their  descent  upon  America  at  the  most  rapid  rate  per  1,000 
of  population.  All  these  emigrating  multitudes  are  subject  peoples,  unless 
we  except  the  Magyars,  who  have  fallen  at  least  into  economic  subjection 
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to  their  landlorda  The  Great  Russian  and  the  Hebrews,  standing  at  the 
two  extremes  politically  in  Kussia»  are  found  also  at  the  two  extremes  as  to 
rate  of  immigration  to  the  United  States.  During  the  twelve  years  ending  June 
30,  1910,  Hebrews  from  Europe  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  11  per 
1,000  of  population,  while  the  rate  of  immigration  among  the  Great  Russians 
was  less  than  1  per  10,000  of  population.  Compared  with  the  regularity  of 
migration  among  the  Slavs,  the  remaining  Immigrant  peoples  of  Europe  show 
great  dissimilarity  in  their  rate  of  movement.     (See  table,  page  214.) 

SLOVAK  (called  Totok,  that  is,  "Slavs,"  by  Hungarian  Magyars).  The 
easternmost  division  of  the  Czechish-speaking  peoples ;  the  "  race  "  occupying 
practically  all  of  northern  Hungary  excepting  the  Ruthenian  territory  in  the 
northeast;  also  densely  settled  in  southeastern  Moravia.  A  small  population, 
but  of  considerable  interest  to  America,  since  la  their  rate  of  immigration  they 
outrun  any  other  race  or  people. 

"  Slovakland "  is  a  political  dream  and  probably  an  unrealizable  one.  Un- 
like Bohemia  or  Moravia  it  has  no  definite  boundaries.  In  physical  type,  also, 
no* dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  Slovaks  and  the  Moravians.  Even  in 
language  it  is  often  claimed  that  Slovaks  speak  only  a  dialect  of  Bohemian. 
It  is  only  in  their  social  and  political  condition  that  they  are  sharply  distin- 
guished from  their  Czech  brothers  on  the  west  Properly  speaking,  they  are 
hardly  a  distinct  "  race  "  even  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch 
of  Holland  are  different  races.  They  are  merely  those  Moravians  who  were 
conquered  by  Hungary,  says  CJolquhoun. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  article  Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech) 
applies  here  and  need  not  be  repeated  at  length.  As  there  indicated,  the  eastern 
Czechs,  including  the  Slovaks,  are  among  the  broadest-headed  of  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  not  excepting  the  Asiatic  Tatars  and  Turks.  They  are  of  medium 
stature,  some  rather  low;  but  they  are  well  built,  and,  like  most  Slavs,  make 
excellent  farmers.  In  their  own  country  most  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
herding. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  language.  Here, 
as  is  often  the  case,  scientific  discussions  have  been  infiuenced  by  religious  and 
political  considerations,  it  being  denied  in  some  quarters  that  the  Slovaks  are 
Bohemians  or  even  Czechs.  On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  leaders,  and  philolo- 
gists, even,  have  claimed  that  Slovak  is  merely  Old  Bohemian  and  have  urged 
the  use  of  Bohemian  as  the  sole  written  language.  To  this  day,  it  is  said,  the 
Bible  has  not  been  translated  into  any  purely  Slovak  dialect  The  connection 
of  the  Slovak  Protestants,  that  is,  of  one-fourth  of  the  population,  with  the 
Moravian  and  Bohemian  Brethren  is,  therefore,  close.  On  the  other  hand. 
Catholic  writers  have  urged  the  literary  development  of  various  dialects  spoken 
by  the  Slovaks.  One  fact  is  clear,  that  Slovak,  as  a  distinct  written  language 
and  literature,  is  not  50  years  old.  Even  to  this  day  where  the  population  is 
uniformly  Slovak,  that  is,  over  the  western  border  in  Moravia,  Slovaks  are 
taught  only  Bohemian  in  the  schools,  and  all  of  the  people  use  it  in  reading  and 
writing. 

In  the  Slovak  districts  of  Hungary  the  Magyars  have  attempted  to  replace 
this  Slavic  tongue,  distantly  related  to  our  own,  with  one  of  Asiatic  or  Mongol 
origin,  agglutinative,  totally  different  in  type,  the  Magyar.  Here,  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  elementary  schools,  Magyar  Is  taught ;  in  one-half  of  them  Magyar 
alone.  One-eighth  only  of  the  schools  of  **  Slovakland  "  are  conducted  entirely 
In  the  Slovak  tongue.  In  the  200  or  more  higher  schools  the  use  of  the  Slovak 
tongue,  even  as  a  medium  of  conversation,  Is  still  more  restricted.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  North  Hungary  are  counted  as  Magyars  because  they 
use  that  language.  The  Slovaks  say  that  in  this  way  the  census  misrepresents 
their  actual  number. 

Among  a  people  so  long  and  so  largely  deprived  of  a  written  language  of 
their  own,  there  Is  not  only  an  extraordinary  degree  of  Illiteracy — 50  per  cent — 
but  a  great  divergence  of  spoken  dialects.  To  an  unusual  extent  these  dialects 
are  modified  by  surrounding  languages  of  the  most  opposite  type.  Thus  we 
find  In  the  west,  Moravian-Slovak ;  In  the  north,  Polish-Slovak,  sometimes  called 
Sotak ;  and  in  the  east,  Ruthenlan-Slovak ;  all  purely  Slavic.  But  in  the  west, 
on  the  border  of  Austria,  one  finds  the  German-Slovak,  a  more  heterogeneous 
composition,  and  in  the  south  even  Magyar-Slovak.  These  names  indicate  what 
languages  border  on  the  Slovak  country.  The  Serbo-Slavlc  dialect  is  not  so 
easily  explained.    Safarik,  a  competent  linguist,  althou^  ultrapatriotlc,  finds 
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three  chief  groups  of  dialects:  (1)  The  pure  Slovak,  (2)  the  Moravian-Slovak, 
and  (3)  the  Polish-Slovak.  He  includes  among  Slovak  dialects  not  only  the 
Trpak,  the  Krekach,  and  the  Zahorak,  but  the  Hanak,  the  Walach,  and  the 
Podhorak  of  Moravia.  (See  article  Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech)  for  these 
dialects  and  for  a  general  view  of  Slovaks  themselves  in  their  linguistic  rela- 
tions.) Serres,  an  older  writer,  gives  the  name  of  Charvats  to  the  "  Slovaks 
of  Moravia,**  including  the  Walachs,  who,  in  turn,  include  the  Chorobats  and 
the  Kopaniczars.  As  explained  in  the  article  on  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians, 
these  Walachs  are  considered,  on  the  authority  of  Czomig,  to  be  Moravians. 
The  Charvats  and  Chorobats  of  Serres  are  probably  fragments  of  the  old  Khro- 
vats,  or  Carpaths,  that  is,  "mountaineers,"  from  whom  the  modem  Croatians 
(see)  derive  their  name. 

In  civilization  "  Slovakland "  lies,  as  it  does  linguistically,  between  the  east 
and  the  west  of  Europe — between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Slavic  worlds.  Its 
culture  is  rather  primitive.  Less  advanced  than  Bohemia,  its  people  partake 
of  some  of  the  solid  qualities  of  that  admirable  branch  of  Western  Slavs.  They 
are  industrious,  but  they  are  desperately  poor,  partly  because  of  the  character 
of  their  mountain  home.  In  fact  they  have  been  called  the  poorest  people  of 
Europe. 

Their  rate  of  Immigration,  18  per  1,000  of  the  Slovak  i>opulation  in  1907,  sur- 
passed even  that  of  the  Hebrews  and  was  double  that  of  any  other  race  or 
people  excepting  the  Croatian-Slovenian  group  (13  per  1,000)  and  the  South 
Italian  (12  per  l,(X)0),and  treble  that  of  most  Slavic  peoples,  although  the  last 
named  are  now  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  movement  of  population 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  Like  the  Irish  population,  however,  the 
number  of  Slovaks  that  remain  in  the  old  country  is  small.  They  can  not  long 
continue  coming  at  the  present  rate.  There  are  less  than  3,000,000  Slovaks  in 
all,  only  2,000,000  in  Hungary,  according  to  a  census  that  is  accused  of  par- 
tiality. The  population  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Irish  or  the  Flemish,  per- 
haps nearly  half  that  of  Holland.  There  are  said  to  be  already  one-fourth  as 
many  Slovaks  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe. 

Slovak  emigration  affects  its  own  country  more  than  it  does  America.  As  in 
Italy,  some  villages  are  becoming  depopulated;  others  are  living  largely  on 
American  money.  In  places  wages  have  increased  100  per  cent  And,  finally, 
the  Hungarian  Government  is  taking  steps  to  regulate,  if  not  to  restrict,  the 
exodu&  During  the  twelve  years  1891>-1910,  377,527  Slovaks  were  admitted  to 
the  United  States.  Although  so  small  a  people,  the  Slovak  stands  only  eighth 
down  the  list  as  regards  the  total  number  of  immigrants.  (See  article  Bo- 
IienUan  and  Moraviam  for  other  details,  especially  SlovaK  population  statistics.) 

SLOVENIAN;  called  also,  in  part,  Krainer  and  Carinthlan  (Khorutan);  by 
Germans,  Wind  or  Wend;  and  by  Magj^ars  sometimes,  but  wrongly.  Vandal; 
also  sometimes  called,  together  with  the  Croatian  (see),  Illyrian.  The  western- 
most branch  of  the  Southern  or  Balkan  Slavs;  located  in  southern  Austria  be- 
tween Hungary  and  the  Adriatic,  especially  in  the  province  of  Camiola  (Ger. 
Krain).  The  Slovenians  or  Southern  Winds  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Northern  Wends  of  Germany,  the  smallest  "race"  in  numbers  of  the  Slavic 
(Slavonic)  division  of  Aryan  peoples,  and  are  therefore  of  little  consequence  in 
American  immigration  although  their  rate  of  immigration  is  high. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  of  thought  concerning  the  above  terms  and 
the  relation  of  the  Slovenians  to  other  Slavs.  In  the  first  place,  the  Slovenians 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Slovaks,  an  entirely  different  people.  They 
are  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Magyars,  the  Slovenians  living  southwest 
of  Hungary  between  the  Magyars  and  the  Adriatic,  while  the  Slovaks  live  on 
the  northern  border  of  Hungary.  In  language  they  belong  to  different  branches 
of  the  Slavs — the  Slovenians  to  the  Southern  Division,  with  the  Servians  and 
the  Croatians,  and  the  Slovaks  to  the  Western  Division,  with  the  Poles  and  the 
Bohemians. 

In  America  Slovenians  are  sometimes  called  Slavonians  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  they  come  from  the  neighboring  province  of  Slavonia.  The 
word  Slavonian  may  be  used  in  two  senses.  It  may  mean  any  inhabitant  of 
Slavonia,  but  it  is  then  a  political  term,  denoting  nationality,  not  an  ethno- 
graphical term  denoting  race;  and  the  Slavonians  in  this  sense  are  Serbo- 
Croatians  (see  Croatian),  not  Slovenians,  although  closely  related  to  the  latter. 
In  the  second  and  more  usual  sense,  Slavonian  is  the  equivalent  of  Slavic,  and 
refers  to  the  great  race  of  eastern  Europe  of  which  the  Russians  and  the  Poles 
are  the  northern  branches  and  the  Slovenians,  Servians,  and  Bulgarians  are 
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the  southern  dlvisloiis.  Of  course,  the  words  Slov^lan,  SlaTonlan,  Slovak,  and 
Slav  all  come  from  the  same  early  name  of  the  Slavic  race.  But  the  Slov«iians 
are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  the  best  modem  representatives  of  that  race^ 
although  they  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  branches  of  It  to  be  introduced  to 
western  civilization  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  is,  at  the  least,  confusing  to  call  the  Slovenians  Winds  or  Wends,  as  some 
scientific  writers  do.  For  this  word  is  generally  used  to  designate  a  distinct 
people  of  the  Slavic  group  which  belongs,  with  the  Poles,  to  the  Western  Divi- 
sion, not  to  the  Southern,  as  the  Slovenian  does.  The  Wend  population  is  found 
only  in  Germany,  where  it  is  also  called  the  Sorb,  or,  from  its  location,  the 
Lusatian.  It  has  dwindled  to  only  a  fragment  It  is,  of  course,  not  Serb,  that 
is,  Servian.  The  name  Illyrian  is  a  still  greater  misnomer,  although  used  in 
the  last  century  by  the  Slavs  themselves  in  this  region.  The  name  comes  from 
that  of  the  ancient  province  of  Illyria  and  was  given  great  vogue  under  Napo- 
leon, when  the  national  spirit  of  the  Slovenians,  in  union  with  the  Croatians 
and  the  Dalmatians,  received  a  great  impetus.  An  older  name,  CJorutani,  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  a  modem  province  of  Austria,  Carinthia,  which  is  now  more 
German  than  Slovenian.  In  like  manner  the  geographical  or  provincial  name, 
Istrian,  signifies  an  Italian  more  often  than  a  Slovenian.  Kraln,  as  the  Aus- 
trians  call  Gamiola,  is  the  only  true  Slovaiian  province.  Except  in  southern 
Styria,  Styrian,  like  Garinthian,  means  one  of  German  descent. 

These  provinces  are  the  only  ones  in  Austria  that  can  be  called  Slovenian 
even  in  part,  if  we  except  a  small  district  which  centers  in  Goriz,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Istria,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Here  also  the  Slovenians  extend 
slightly  over  the  border  into  Italy,  as  they  do  on  the  east  somewhat  into  Hun- 
gary. Altogether  the  Slovenian  territory  is  not  over  150  miles  in  length  by  100 
In  breadth.  The  only  considerable  linguistic  "Island"  in  it  is  that  of  the 
Gottshees,  a  curious  German  stock  in  southern  Carniola  near  the  Croatian 
border. 

To  sum  up,  the  Slovenian  territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German 
of  Austria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Croatian,  while  it  touches  the  Magyar  on 
the  east  and  the  Italian  on  the  west,  or,  rather,  its  sister  language,  the  Ladln 
of  Frluli.  In  this  territory,  mainly  Austrian,  Slovenian  is  spoken  by  about  a 
third  of  the  population.  German  predominates  in  Carinthia  and  Styria,  but 
in  the  central  province  of  the  Slovenians,  Carniola,  Slovenian  is  spoken  by 
05  per  cent  of  the  population.  It  is  the  language  of  only  32,000  inhabitants  of 
northern  Italy  and  of  95,000  in  Hungary. 

The  linguistic  position  of  the  Slovenian  is  probably  evident  from  the  fore- 
going. Its  nearest  relative  is  the  Serbo-Croatian  speech.  Together  they  con- 
stitute the  Southem  Division  of  the  Slavic.  Although  distinct,  they  shade 
into  each  other  on  the  border.  Thus  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  western 
Croatia,  called  the  "Provincial,"  is  considered  by  some  to  be  Croatian,  by 
others  Sloveno-Croatlan.  The  dialects  of  the  Slovenian  are  numerous,  and 
are  differently  named  by  dlflFerent  writers.  Those  spoken  by  the  largest  num- 
ber are  the  literary  dialect  of  the  Krainer,  of  Carniola,  together  with  the 
Gorenci  and  the  Dolenci;  next,  the  dialects  of  the  so-called  Winds,  eight  in 
number,  found  in  Styria.  Then  come  the  dialects  of  the  smaller  Istrian  groups, 
the  Berkins,  Savrins,  and  Polks,  and  those  of  the  so-called  "Vandals"  of 
Hungary.    The  Resian  Is  spoken  on  the  Italian  border. 

In  physique  the  Slovenians  mediate  between  the  Germans  north  of  them 
and  the  Croatians  on  the  south.  Perhaps  the  tall,  broad-headed,  and  dark 
type  to  which  the  most  of  them  belong  should  be  called  "  Illyric,"  rather  than 
Slavic.  Deniker  gives  it  a  separate  name,  the  "Adriatic."  Broad-headed  as  the 
Slavs,  the  Illyrlans  are  of  greater  stature  than  the  latter.  Their  features  often 
suggest  an  ancient  Mongol  element. 

Notwithstanding  their  position  on  the  western  Slavic  vanguard,  the  Slo- 
venians have  not  attained  so  high  a  development  as  have  the  Bohemians  or 
the  Poles,  perhaps  because  they  are  weaker  and  have  had  a  greater  burden  to 
share  with  the  Serbo-Croatian  in  the  struggle  against  the  Turk.  Their  litera- 
ture has  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  greater  body  of  Serbo-Croatians. 
Being  Catholics,  they  use  the  Roman  alphabet,  like  the  Croatians,  not  the 
Cyrillic  of  the  Orthodox  Servians.  In  early  days  they  were  quite  unique  in 
the  use  of  the  Glagolltic  letters,  which  were  somewhat  like  the  Cyrillic  or 
Russian. 

Perhaps  the  Slovenians  are  more  distinct  in  character  and  custom  than  they 
are  In  physique.    One  of  their  marked  trajts  is  sociability,  which  leads  them  to 
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reside  in  Tillages  more  than  on  separate  farms.  They  are  said  to  have  become 
Germanized  and  denationalized  more  rapidly  than  any  other  Slavic  people  of 
Austria.  Even  the  use  of  the  spoken  Slovenian  has  been  largely  exchanged  for 
German.  Literature  and  science  are  at  a  low  ebb.  The  population  of  about 
1,200,000  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  £uroi)e,  less  than  one-third  that  of  Bohemia 
or  one-flfth  that  of  Holland. 

The  rate  of  Slovenian  immigration  to  the  United  States  Is  probably  very 
high,  even  for  a  subject  Slav  people.  It  can  not  be  measured  exactly,  because 
in  immigration  statistics  the  Slovenians  are  counted  with  Groatians.  Together 
the  Slovenians  and  Groatians  sent  335,543  immigrants  to  the  United  States  in 
the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  placing  them  eleventh  on  the  list  of  immigrant  races 
or  peoples.  (See  Croatian  for  further  discussion.)  Measured  by  the  rate  per 
1,000  of  population,  the  immigration  rate  of  the  Slovenians  with  the  Groatians 
(13,  in  1907)  was  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  Slovaks  and  the  Hebrews. 

SOUTH  ITALIAN.     ( See  Italian, ) 

SPANISH.  The  principal  people  of  Spain,  a  branch  of  the  Romance  group  of 
the  Aryan  family ;  in  general  usage  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, the  people  of  Spain  and  their  descendants  of  pure  blood  in  other  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Americans,  Mexicans,  West  Indians,  and 
Gubans  (see  these).  Even  Basques  and  Moors  who  have  lived  in  Spain  a  long 
time  are  considered  as  Spanish  for  convenience.  The  national  language,  Span- 
ish, is  native  to  only  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain.  Other  native  languages 
spoken  by  considerable  numbers  in  Spain  are  the  Basque,  the  Gatalan,  and  a 
dialect  of  the  Portuguese.  As  an  ethnic  group  the  people  of  Spain  present  a 
remarkable  unity.  They  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Gelt-Iberians,  with 
considerable  infusion  of  other  stocks,  including  perhaps  even  Teutonic  elements 
(Visigothic)  dating  back  to  the  middle  ages.  They  resemble  the  South  Italians 
in  head  form  and  in  many  psychical  characters.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
Gathollc  in  religion. 

The  term  "  Spanish  language  "  may  be  used  in  a  broad  or  generic  sense  to 
include  several  closely  related  native  dialects  of  Spain— Gastllian,  Asturlan, 
Leonese,  Aragonese,  and  Andalusian.  In  a  restricted  sense  it  is  the  Gastllian 
dialect  which  has  been  crystallized  in  literary  form  and  is  the  cultured  and 
court  language  of  Spain.  It  is  considered  to  be  more  closely  related  to  Latin 
than  is  Italian,  but  contains  a  number  of  Teutonic  and  Moorish  elements.  It  is 
the  native  language  throughout  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  on 
the  eastern  coast  (Gatalan),  the  small  Basque  provinces  in  the  north,  and  the 
provinces  lying  north  of  Portugal.  It  is  the  prevailing  language  in  Guba,  Mex- 
ico, Gentral  America,  and  the  countries  of  South  America,  excepting  Brazil,  and 
among  the  cultured  In  the  Philippines.  In  these  islands,  however,  it  is  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  English.  It  is  estimated  that  Spanish  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  about  50,000,000  persons,  more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  live  outside  of  Spain. 

Of  the  other  linguistic  groups  of  Spain,  the  Basques,  although  smallest  in 
numbers  (500,000),  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
ancient  stocks  in  Europe,  if  not  the  most  isolated,.  They  occupy  a  small  district 
In  the  northern  part  of  Spain  in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  French  border.  They 
speak  a  non- Aryan  tongue  totally  different  from  any  other  in  Europe.  Although 
once  thought  to  be  related  to  the  Mongolian  Finnish,  their  language  is  now 
known  to  resemble  the  Berber  of  North  Africa.  They  present  a  peculiar  face 
form,  very  wide  at  the  temples  and  narrow  at  the  chin. 

The  Galicians  and  the  Gatalans  have  much  larger  populations.  The  former, 
also  called  "  Gallegos,"  live  in  the  provinces  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Spain 
north  of  Portugal.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  Portuguese  (see)  which  is  quite 
closely  related  to  Spanish.  Even  Portuguese  was  once  considered  a  dialect  of 
Spanish,  although  it  has  now  attained  recognition  as  an  independent  idiom. 
The  population  of  the  Gallcian  provinces  is  about  2,000,000,  The  Gatalans 
occupy  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 
Their  language  is  unintelligible  to  the  Gastilian-speaking  peasants.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  a  separate  Romance  tongue  on  an  equal  with  Spanish  and 
Provenoal,  by  others  as  an  offshoot  of  the  latter,  which  it  resembles  much  more 
than  it  does  Gastllian,  the  neighboring  dialect  of  Spanish.  It  has  quite  a  rich 
literature  of  its  own  which  is  especially  fostered  by  the  people  of  Barcelona.  It 
is  the  language  of  over  3,5(X),000  persons  of  eastern  Spain  and  the  Balearic 
Isles.  The  Moors  (60,000)  and  the  Gypsies  (50,000)  are  scattered  throughout 
Spain  and  are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  total  population  of  Spain  is 
nearly  20,000,000. 
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Physically  the  Castllians,  Catalans,  Galicians,  and  even  Basques  and  Moors^ 
of  Spain,  are  quite  homogeneous.  The  entire  Iberian  Peiinsula  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  uniform  in  physical  type  of  any  large  region  in  Europe.  The  head 
form  of  the  people  of  to-day  is  apparently  that  of  their  prehistoric  ancestors* 
the  ancient  Iberians.  They  are  among  the  most  long-headed  of  all  Europe. 
They  resemble  the  South  Italians  more  than  the  French,  but  are  taller  and  less 
brunette  than  the  former.  The  Catalans  are  the  tallest  of  Spaniards  and  the 
Galicians  are  the  heaviest.  The  typical  Spaniard  is  long-headed,  of  medium 
stature  (average,  5  feet  5  inches),  rather  brunette,  and  spara  Ripley  places 
him  in  the  ''  Mediterranean  "  group  along  with  the  South  Italian,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Berber  of  North  Africa.  The  Spanish  are  put  in  the  "  Iberic  division  "  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

The  Spanish  have  long  been  an  emigrating  and  colonizing  people,  but  seem  to 
have  reached  their  zenith  in  this  direction.  Less  than  100,000  emigrate  an- 
nually. Most  of  these  go  to  Spanish-speaking  countriea  Immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  Spain  has  never  been  large,  only  about  69,000  for  the  ^itlre 
period  1819-1910.  A  total  of  51,051  immigrants  of  the  Spanish  race  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  twelve  years  1899-1910,  but  a  large  proportion  came  from 
Spanish-America.  Immigration  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  has  increased 
somewhat  since  the  Spanish-American  war;  5,784  persons  from  Spain  were 
admitted  in  1907,  while  before  the  war  the  number  rarely  reached  1,000 
annually. 

SPAKISH-AMEEICAir.  Defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  "  the  people 
of  Central  and  South  America  of  Spanish  descent."  Those  of  Negro  or  of 
Indian  descent  are  listed  separately,  as  are  also  Mexicans,  West  Indians,  and 
Cubans  (see).  The  definition  apparently  excludes  the  chief  people  of  Brazil, 
the  Portuguese,  as  it  does  the  Italians,  Germans,  and  the  like,  of  all  South 
American  countries.  Like  other  terms  applied  to  immigrants  from  the  Ameri- 
cas, it  does  not  connote,  strictly  speaking,  a  race,  but  a  geographical  subdivision 
set  apart  for  practical  convenience.  The  race,  of  course,  is  Spanish  (see), 
although  the  language  may  have  changed,  as  in  Brazil,  to  Portuguese. 

An  extended  discussion  of  the  Spanish-American  people  is  unnecessary,  as 
their  immigration  to  the  United  States  is  small,  only  10,^39  in  the  twelve  years 
1899-1910. 

SWEDISH.     (See  Scandinavian.) 

SWISS.  The  term  Swiss  simply  means  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland. 
It  has  no  significance  as  to  race.  There  is  no  Swiss  race  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  terms  Frenchman,  German,  Italian,  but  only  a  Swiss  nation.  The 
Swiss  are  represented  by  four  linguistic  groups,  one  Teutonic  (Grerman)  and 
three  Italic  (French,  Italian,  and  Romansh.)  Two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Switzerland  are  German,  about  one-fourth  are  French,  and  only  one-fifteenth 
are  Italian.  Besides  these  large  populations  of  German,  French,  and  Italian 
there  are  about  40,000  Romansh.  The  total  population  of  Switzerland  Is 
3,465,0(X).  The  Romansh  live  in  the  sequestered  valleys  of  the  canton  of 
Grisons,  the  Italians  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tlclno,  and  the  French  In  the  western 
part  of  Switzerland.  In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  the  speech  is  Grerman. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  Swiss  are  CJatholics  and  three-fifths  Protestants. 

SYBIAK^  (not  SIBYAN).  The  native  Aramaic  race  or  people  of  Syria.  Not 
Arabian,  although  practically  all  Syrians  to-day  speak  Arabic  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  present  population  of  Syria  is  Arabian.  Most  often  distinguished 
from  Arabs  by  their  religion,  Syrian  immigrants  generally  being  Christians, 
although  many  of  their  kinsmen  In  Syria  are  Mohammedan.  The  Infiuence  of 
American  missionaries  and  schools  In  Syria  evidently  explains  In  part  why  our 
Immigration  from  that  country  Is  of  Syrians  rather  than  of  Arabs.  Physically 
the  modem  Syrians  are  of  mixed  Syrian,  Arabian,  and  even  Jewish  blood. 
They  belong  to  the  Semitic  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race,  thus  widely  differing 
from  their  rulers,  the  Turks  (see),  who  are  In  Origin  Mongolian. 

Linguistically  they  are  not  so  closely  related  to  the  Aryans  or  Indo-Europeans 
as  are  their  fellow-subjects  of  Turkey,  the  Armenians.  Their  ancient  language, 
the  Syriac,  a  form  of  the  Eastern  Aramaic,  has  Hebrew  for  its  nearest  relative. 
A  little  more  distant  is  the  Arabic  tongue.  Even  the  Abyssinian  speech  Is 
more  closely  related  to  It  than  Is  the  ancient  Assyrian,  with  which  It  Is  some- 
times confounded.  These,  with  the  Coptic  dialects  of  Egypt,  are  the  chief 
languages  of  the  non-Aryan,  Hamltic-Semltlc  stock  of  Syria.  Chaldee,  Chaldalc, 
and  Syro-Chaldalc  are  other  names  applied  to  the  form  of  this  language  which 
was  spoken  by  Christ  and  His  disciples.     The  Neo*Syrlac,  Palmyrene,  and 
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Nabatean  dialects  are  said  to  be  the  only  modem  forms  of  the  Aramaic,  and 
are  spoken  by  only  a  small  population  of  villagers  under  the  stimulus  of  mis- 
sionary zeal.  These  reside  for  the  most  part  east  of  the  main  population  of 
Syria. 

Syria  is  an  ancient  rather  than  a  modem  term,  although  used,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  by  the  Turkish  Government.  It  properly  comprises  all  the  region  lying 
between  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  desert  and  Is  about  430 
miles  long  by  100  wide.  Palestine  constitutes  only  one- tenth  of  it.  Of  the 
3,000,000  (estimated)  population  of  Syria,  the  Syrians  probably  outnumber  the 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Jews,  although  there  are  more  Mohammedans  than  Christians 
In  Syria.  The  Christians  number  900,000.  The  population  of  Palestine,  800,000, 
consists  mainly  of  Arabs,  notwithstanding  the  recent  colonization  of  Jews  In 
the  Holy  Land. 

Among  other  inhabitants  of  Syria  closely  related  to  the  Syrians,  if  not  of 
the  same  blood,  are  descendants  of  the  Phceniclans,  Inhabitants  of  the  coast 
districts;  the  Maronites,  Christians  of  the  Lebanon;  the  Druses,  half  pagan 
.and  unfriendly  neighbors  of  the  Maronites;  and  the  Nusarieh  or  Ansarleh, 
descendants  of  the  Nazarlni,  who  are  called  Fellahin  In  Syria,  and  who  do 
not  seem  to  be  orthodox  in  their  Mohammedanism. 

The  total  Syrian  Immigration  to  the  United  States  for  the  twelve  years  1899- 
1910,  was  56,909.  The  race  stands  twenty-fifth  In  rank  among  Immigrant 
peoples. 

TEUTOHIC.  A  great  branch  of  the  Aryan  (see)  family  of  languages  and 
"races,"  Including  all  those  of  northwestern  Europe  excepting  the  Celtic  (see). 
Its  many  subdivisions  are  shown  in  the  following  table  from  Keane,  with  the 
exception  of  Dutch  and  Flemish,  which  are  variously  classed  as  Low  Prankish 
or  Low  Saxon : 


LOW 
GERMAN.^ 


NOB8B. 


The  Teutonic  group. 

W.  Bnuch Old  Norwegiaa 


£.Bxuioh. 


floelandlc. 
IW.Dalecarllan. 
"  "  I  J&metlandish. 
tFaroic. 

IBomhohn. 
Normanno-Jutlsh. 
Dano-Jutish. 
E.  Dalecarlian. 
Swedish 


Frtrio. 


•  J 


Oontiziental  Saxon. . 


Angllsc  (Northeni). . . 


HIGH, 
OEBMAN.1 


Mimi^DXUTSCH . . 


OBIA>DSUTflCH.  .. , 


Anglo-Saxon  (Eng- 
lish)  


Sallo   FranUsh    (ex- 
tinct). 

Riparian  Fiankish... 

Thoringlan 

Burgundian 


Midland 

Saxon  (Southern), 


Gothic. 
^Scanian. 

W.  Ft.  Qronhigen. 
E.  Fr.  Saterland. 
N.  Fr.  Helgoland,  Sylt, 

etc. 
Old  Saxon  of  the  "Hel- 

Uand." 
Westphallan. 
Hanoverian. 
Brunswick. 
Pomeranian,  etc. 
Northumbrian. 
Lowland  Scotch. 
Shetland,  etc. 
Lincoln. 
Yorkshlia 
Derby,  etc 
Cornish. 
Somerset. 
Dorset. 
Kent,  etc. 


AJemanno-Suabian. . . 


Bavarian. 


Rhenish. 
£.  Franklsh. 
^esslan. 
tJpper  Saxon. 
Ersgebirge. 
Transylvanlan. 
Meissoi. 

(BemetB. 
Swiss {HasU. 

[AppenseU. 
Neohochdeutsch    (lit- 
erary standard). 
Alsatian. 
Wtlrtemberg. 
Baden. 

Tyjotese  IgSSSian. 

^^^sHiBxi lzip8,eto. 
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tOajuSH.  In  the  narrow  sense,  the  people  now  dominant  in  Turkey ;  called 
by  themselves  "Osmanlis,"  that  is,  Ottomans.  Immigration  statistics  are  to 
be  understood  in  this  popular  sense  of  the  word,  although  some  ethnologists 
define  the  word  "  Turltic  "  in  a  much  broader  sense  to  include  all  the  Tataric 
group  of  the  Sibiric  branch  of  the  Mongolian  division  of  mankind.  In  this 
sense  it  includes  not  only  the  Osmanlis  of  Turkey,  but  other  peoples  of  eastern 
Russia,  such  as  the  Tatars,  the  Kirghiz-Kazaks,  and  the  Turkomans,  and  also 
the  older  relatives  of  this  group  stretching  across  Asia  from  Turkey  to  central 
Siberia,  such  as  the  Yakuts.  While  we  apply  the  name  "  Turks  "  only  to  the 
Osmanlis,  they  themselves  apply  it  only  to  provincials ;  and  we  do  not  apply  it 
to  the  Tatars,  although  the  latter  call  themselves  "  Ttirkl."  With  all  the  fore- 
going may  be  combined  the  Lapps,  Finns,  Magyars,  and  other  non-Caucasian 
Europeans  to  make  up  the  larger  group  variously  known  as  the  "  Flnno-Tatar," 
the  "  Turanian,"  or  the  "  Ural-Altaic." 

The  linguistic  relationship  of  all  these  peoples  is  much  closer  to-day  than 
the  physical.  The  languages  are  agglutinative,  like  the  Japanese,  not  Inflected 
like  the  speech  of  the  Arabs,  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Hebrews  subject  to 
Turkey.  Physically  and  in  culture  the  Turks  have  become  Europeanized, 
though  to  a  less  degree  than  the  related  Finns  and  Magyars.  Instead  of  be- 
coming blond,  as  the  Finns,  they  have  approached  the  brunette  tyi)e  of  southern 
Europe,  probably  in  part  through  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  Cir- 
cassian and  other  Mohammedan  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  In  fact,  to-day  they 
are  not  so  much  Turkish  by  blood  as  Arabian,  Circassian,  Persian,  Armenian, 
Greek,  and  Slavic.  They  prefer  to  be  considered  as  Arabo-Persian  in  culture 
rather  than  as  Turkish.  In  religion  they  are  almost  universally  Mohammedan. 
They  are  not  included  in  one  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration, but  are  put  under  the  term  "All  others,"  along  with  the  Magyars 
and  Armenians.  We  may  put  under  the  term  "All  others"  also  the  Tataric 
peoples  of  eastern  Russia  and  other  races  of  the  Caucasus,  who  are  rarely  found 
among  our  immigrants.     (See  Russian,) 

The  Turks  are  In  the  minority  in  their  own  country,  especially  in  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  Turkey,  where  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  "  Slavs"  (Bul- 
garians and  Servians)  are  said  by  some  writers  to  be  found  in  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  first  three  named  have  been  estimated  to  constitute  70  per  cent  of 
the  population.  No  census  of  Turkey  has  ever  been  taken.  The  following  esti- 
mates are  compiled  from  various  sources.  The  entire  Ottoman  Empire,  ex- 
cluding states  practically  independent,  has  a  population  of  about  24,000,000. 
Of  these,  10,000,000  are  Turks.  In  European  Turkey,  1,500,000  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000,000  are  Turks.  Here  they  are  without  doubt  decreasing  in  num- 
bers. In  Macedonia,  the  geographical  center  of  European  Turkey,  the  Turks 
number  about  500,000  out  of  a  population  of  2,200,000.  Of  the  latter  number, 
however,,  only  about  1,300,000  are  Christians.  In  the  capital  Itself,  Constanti- 
nople, the  Turks  constitute  only  about  one-half  of  the  population  of  1,200,000. 
In  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish  race  is  in  the  majority.  The 
Mohammedans  number  perhaps  10,000,000  In  a  total  population  of  13,000,000  In 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  Armenia.  There  are  about  500,000  Turks  in  Bulgaria  out 
of  a  total  population  of  4,000,(XX).  The  Mohammedan  population  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina— 550,000  out  of  a  total  of  1,600,000— Is  mainly  Slavic  rather  than 
Turkish.    In  Servia  and  Greece  there  is  practically  no  Turkish  population. 

Only  12,954  Turkish  Immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  the 
twelve  years  189^1910.  Only  about  1  out  of  5  of  our  Turkish  immigrants 
comes  from  Turkey  In  Europe.  Occasionally  an  Immigrant  from  Turkey  Insists 
that  he  is  a  Macedonian  rather  than  a  Turk,  Bulgarian,  Greek,  or  Albanian; 
he  may  be  a  Tsintsar,  Vlach,  or  Aromunl,  names  applied  to  those  who  speak  a 
Macedonian  dialect  of  the  Roumanian.  The  Tsln tsars  number  about  90,000,  of 
whom  about  3,000  are  Mohammedans. 

WELSH.  The  principal  people  of  Wales;  linguistically,  a  division  of  the 
Cymric  branch  of  the  Celtic  group  of  Aryans  (see) ;  physically,  a  mixed  race. 
The  term  "  Welsh  "  Is  also  used  to  mean  any  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant 
of  Wales,  but  thus  used  it  is  a  term  of  nationality,  not  an  ethnical  one. 

The  Welsh  language  is  the  most  Important  member  of  the  Cymric  division  of 
Celtic  tongues  (see).  It  is  an  ancient  and  distinct  tongue  so  far  as  history 
carries  us,  and  since  the  eighth  century  has  had  a  literature  nearly.  If  not  quite, 
as  rich  as  that  of  the  Irish,  which  Is  the  most  Important  division  of  the  other 
branch  of  Celtic  tongues,  the  Gaelic.  In  modern  literature  the  Welsh  excels  all 
other  Celtic  languages,  for  there  are  several  quarterlies,  monthlies,  and  weeklies 
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printed  In  it,  some  of  which  have  thousands  of  subscribers.  It  is  the  fireside 
speech  of  nearly  half  the  population  of  Wales,  and  is  used  in  the  churches  and 
the  church  schools.  The  Welsh  eisteddfod,  or  musical  and  literary  meeting,  is 
very  popular,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  in  large  Welsh  colonies  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Australia.  Nevertheless,  the  Welsh  language,  like  all  other  Celtic  tongues, 
is  losing  ground.  Its  nearest  kinsman,  the  Cornish,  became  extinct  a  little  over 
a  century  ago.  Ravenstein  says  that  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Wales 
for  1871  could  speak  Welsh.  The  census  of  1901  shows  only  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  population  able  to  speak  Welsh. 

Yet,  as  compared  with  other  Celtic  tongues,  Welsh  is  still  quite  vigorous. 
For,  while  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  populations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  can 
speak  a  Celtic  tongue  only,  15  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Wales  speak  Welsh 
only.  Only  in  Brittany,  France,  is  another  Celtic  language,  the  Breton,  so  ex- 
toisively  used. 

Physically,  the  Welsh  are  an3rthing  but  homogeneous,  for  Beddoe  finds  at  least 
two  physical  races  in  Wales  not  yet  thoroughly  amalgamated.  One  is  the 
"Northern,"  whose  representatives  are  tall,  long-headed,  light-eyed,  darkish 
haired — a  type  that  reminds  one  of  the  Irish  (see).  The  other  presents  quite  a 
contrast.  It  is  short,  compactly  built,  broader-headed,  of  dark  complexion,  with 
dark  eyes.  This  type  is  thought  to  belong  to  the  "Alpine  "  race,  called  by  some, 
perhaps  hastily,  the  "Celtic"  (see)  physical  type.  Here  again  is  a  difference 
between  the  CJymric  people  of  Wales  and  the  Gaelic  peoples  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  for  in  the  latter  physical  anthropologists  fail  to  find  evidence  to  war- 
rant an  "Alpine  "  origin.  In  religion  the  Welsh  are,  for  the  most  part,  Protest- 
ants, dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Greographically,  the  Welsh  are  found  in  Wales  and  in  that  part  of  England 
immediately  adjoining  Wales,  especially  in  Monmouthshire.  The  population 
of  Wales  in  1901  was  1,720,600  and  that  of  Monmouthshire  was  230,800.  Not  all 
of  these,  however,  are  Welsh,  for  many  of  English  blood  now  reside  in  Wales. 
Nearly  1,000,(XX)  x)ersons  speak  the  Welsh  language. 

The  Welsh  do  not  form  numerically  an  important  element  in  American  im- 
migration. Only  20,752  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  twelve  years  1890- 
1910.  This  places  them  near  the  end  of  the  list  of  immigrants.  Their  rate  of 
movement  is  low,  1.4  per  1,(X)0  of  the  population  of  Wales  in  1907. 

WEST  INDIAN.  Defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  thus:  "'West  In- 
dian* refers  to  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  other  than  Cuba  (not  Negroes)." 
Those  of  Indian  blood  also  are  counted  separately.  (Cf.  Indian,  Negro,  Cuban, 
Mexico^  SpamAalir American,)  "West  Indian"  is  therefore  rather  a  geograph- 
ical term  than  strictly  ethnological.  It  does  not  include  the  original  West 
Indian  aborigines  but  only  the  native  whites  or  "  Creoles  "  of  the  islands,  and 
does  include  such  dissimilar  ethnical  elements  as  Dutch,  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  colonists.  The  last  named  have  given  the  dominant  character  to  the 
civilization  of  this  tropical  country,  and  have  left  their  language  not  only 
in  the  islands  which  until  recently  belonged  to  Spain,  as  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
but  also  in  Santo  Domingo  and  portions  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  English,  French, 
and  Dutch  are  spoken  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  Reclus  says  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  the  West  Indies  are  mulattoes.  Excluding  the 
3,000,000  inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  con- 
tain about  3,000,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  are  in  the  three  English  islands 
of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados.  Naturally  the  white  immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  these  populations  is  small.  Only  11,569  West  Indians  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States  as  immigrants  in  the  twelve  years  189&-1910. 

WHITE  BVSSIAN.     (See  RusHan,) 
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8C0FX  AND  XBTHOD  OF  THB  INVBSTIOATION. 
6EOGRAFHI0AL  EXTEKT  OF  THE  INYESTiaATION. 

llie  investigation  of  immigrants  in  industries  included  all  the 
territory  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  States  in  which  the  investigation  was  prosecuted  in  the  greatest 
detail  are  as  follows : 

Ifaine.  Delaware.  Kansas. 

New  Hampshixe.  Ohio.  Missouxi. 

Ifassachusetts.  Indiana.  Oklahoma. 

Rhode  Island.  Illinois.  Florida. 

Connecticut.  Michigan.  Alabama. 

New  York.  Wisconsin.  Virginia. 

New  Jersey.  Minnesota.  West  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania.  Nebraska. 

THE  FSINOIPAL  BRANGHES  OF  MINING  AND  MANXJFAOTUBING 

STDDIED. 

The  principal  branches  of  rnining  and  manufacturing  included  in 
the  investigation  are  as  follows: 

Agricultural  implement  and  vehicle  manufacturing. 

Anthracite  coal  mining. 

Bituminous  coal  mining. 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing. 

Cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing. 

Clothing  manufacturing. 

Collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing. 

Copi)er  milling  and  smelting. 

Cotton  goods  manufarturing  in  the  North  Atlantic  Statee. 

Furniture  manufacturing. 

Glass  manufacturing. 

Glove  manufacturing. 

Iron  and  steel  manufacturing. 

Iron  ore  minmg. 

Leather  taiming,  currying,  and  finishing. 

Oil  refining. 

Silk  eoods  manufacturing  and  dyeing. 

Blau^tering  and  meat  packing. 

Sugar  refining. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufacturing. 
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In  addition  to  the  leading  industries  mentioned,  the  following 
branches  were  studied  in  less  detail: 

Carpet  manufacturmg. 

Gar  Duilding  and  repairing. 

Cutlery  and  tool  manufacturiiig. 

ElectncHsupplies  manufacturing. 

Electric-railway  transportation. 

Firearm  manuractuiing. 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products  manufacturing. 

Hosiery  and  Imit-^oods  manufacturing. 

Locomotive  building  and  repairing. 

Paper  and  wood-pulp  manuractunng. 

Paper-products  manufacturing. 

Rope,  twine,  and  hemp  manufacturing. 

Sewing-machine  manuTacturing. 

S team-railway  transportation. 

Typewriter  manufacturing. 

Zmc  smelting  and  manufacturing. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  separate  study  was  made  of  immi- 
grants engaged  in  temporary  or  seasonal  labor.  This  report  is 
entitled  *'The  Floating  Immigrant  Labor  Supply.'' 

EXTENT  OF  INFORMATION  SEGUBED. 

The  study  is  based  on  original  data  secured  by  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  table  submitted  below  exhibits  in  a  summary  way 
the  results  of  the  investigation  so  far  as  the  obtaining  of  original 
data  from  members  of  the  operating  forces  of  mines  and  manufac- 
turing estabUshments  and  members  of  their  families  is  concerned. 
This  table  sets  forth  the  number  of  households  studied  the  heads 
of  which  were  employed  in  each  leading  industry,  the  number  and 
sex  of  persons  in  the  households,  and  the  number  and  sex  of  individual 
employees  for  whom  detailed  information  was  secured. 

Table  1. — Number  of  households  and  wage-camera  stvfiied. 


Industry. 


Agricultural  implement  and  vehicle 

manufacturing 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 

Cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing 

Clothing  manufacturing 

Coal  mining,  anthracite 

Coal  mining,  bituminous 

Collar,  cu£f ,  and  shirt  manufacturtog. . . . 
Construction  work 


Copper  mining  and  smelting 

Cotton  goods  manufactuimg  in 

North  Atlantic  States 

Furniture  manufacturing. 

Glass  manufacturing. 


the 


Olove  manufacturing 

uiulactu 


ring. 


Iron  and  steel  mani 

Iron  ore  mining 

Leather  manuracturing 

Oil  refining 

Bilk  goods  manufacturing  and  dyeing. . . 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Sugar  refining 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufac- 
turing  

Divenmed  industries 


Total. 


Study  of  households. 


Number 
of  house- 
holds 
studied. 


501 
710 
127 
906 
466 
2,371 
264 


504 

1,061 
338 
660 
262 

2,456 
255 
362 
526 
272 

1,099 
194 

440 
3,439 

17,141 


Number  and  sex  of  pei^ 
sons  for  whom  detailed 
information  was  se- 
cured. 


Male.     Female. 


1,134 
1,928 

288 
2,393 
1,711 
6,861 

441 


1,407 

3,263 

803 
1,465 

551 
7,215 

545 
1,262 
1,607 

647 
2,630 

617 

1,176 
0,826 

47,860 


1,064 
1,701 

273 
2,293 
1,176 
5,113 

576 


2,777 
852 

4,698 
505 
742 

1,227 
598 

2,274 
407 

1,011 
8,770 

39,223 


Total. 


2,198 
3,629 
561 
4,686 
2,887 
11,974 
1,017 


1,261   2,658 


6,040 
1,745 
2,831 
1,106 
11,906 
1,060 
2,004 
2,834 
1,245 
4,904 
1,024 

2,187 
18,695 

87,062 


Study  of  employees. 


Number  and  sex  of  in- 
dividual wage-eamecs 
studied. 


Male.     Female.    TotaL 


25,560 
13,184 
19,630 
10,616 


88,868 

160 

6,821 

7,128 

36,893 

4,296 

11,616 

464 

86,069 
8,281 

11,916 
6,063 
6,326 

40,080 
6,826 

23,888 
94,020 

608,732 


1,235 

6,762 

16,984 

8,886 


1,848 


30,007 


661 
464 


023 

40 

8,827 

3,422 


17,146 
18,310 

116,863 


26,796 
19,046 
36,664 
19,502 


88,368 
1,608 
6,821 
7,128 

66,800 

4,296 

12,276 

906 

86,069 

8,281 
12,889 

6,123 
14,152 
43,602 

6,826 

40,633 
112,330 

610,606 
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In  addition  to  the  data  relative  to  the  wa^e-eamers  and  their  fami- 
lies which  were  susceptible  of  tabulation  and  statistical  presentation, 
detailed  descriptive  and  historical  information  was  secured  from 
between  two  and  three  hundred  industrial  estabUshments  and 
communities.  A  considerable  number  of  pay  rolls  and  other  indus- 
trial records  also  were  transcribed  for  the  purpose  of  verifymg  the 
information  obtained  from  industrial  employees  and  members  of  their 
households. 

FIELD    METHODS     EMPLOYED. 

In  collecting  data  the  following  sources  of  statistical  information 
were  used:  (1}  The  individual  employee;  (2)  the  family  or  house- 
hold of  the  employee;  (3)  the  employer  or  industrial  establishment; 
and  (4)  records  of  local  officials,  organizations,  and  institutions. 
Schedules  corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  sources  were  pre- 
pared and  used  in  secunng  data. 

The  investigation  was  based  upon  a  number  of  selected  industries, 
and  detailed  information  relative  to  wage-earners  was  first  ascertained 
by  the  distribution  of  individual  schedules  among  the  employees  of 
industrial  establishments. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  returns  thus  secured  for  employees  a  Umited 
numoer  of  households  the  heads  of  which  were  employees  were 
selected  for  intensive  study  by  means  of  the  f amilv  schedule,  con- 
taining in  aU  187  inquiries.  The  number  of  schedules  to  be  secured 
for  the  various  races  was  apportioned  according  to  the  numerical 
representation  of  each  race  m  the  industry  under  investigation. 
A  further  apportionment  was  made  in  the  case  of  each  race  accord- 
ing to  (1)  occupation  and  (2)  length  of  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
household  in  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  industries  selected  a  number  of  representa- 
tive industrial  communities  to  which  recent  iinmigrants  haa  come  in 
considerable  numbers  were-  selected  for  detailed  study  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (1)  By  preliminary  reports  made  by  the  agent  in 
charge  of  the  investigation;  (2)  by  studying  the  manifests  of  mcom- 
ing  aUens  to  ascertam  the  destination  of  large  groups  or  numbers; 
and  (3)  by  consulting  the  special  reports  on  manufactures  of  the 
federal  Census  Bureau,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  localization  of 
leading  industries.  The  communities  thus  selected  were  studied 
intensively  with  family,  employee,  pay-roll,  and  community  sched- 
ules.^ Detailed  historical  and  descriptive  data  also  were  obtained 
and  an  exhaustive  inquiry  made  into  tne  economic  effects  of  immigra- 
tion, as  weU  as  its  eiiects  upon  American  life  and  institutions.^ 

PREPARATION   OF  DATA. 

In  preparing  the  data  secured  for  publication  they  have  been  pre- 
sentea  in  separate  studies  according  to  leading  industries,  because  it 
was  thought  that  such  a  method  would  be  more  valuable  than  tabula- 
tions covering^  according  to  racial  designations,  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons or  families.     The  industrial  significance  of  recent  immigration 

oFor  schedule  forms  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  653-662,  668-670,  and  674-681. 

bin  the  introduction  to  the  Summary  Report  on  Immigrants  in  Manufacturing  and 
Mining,  volumes  19  and  20  of  the  reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  will  be 
found  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  field  methods  used  and  a  complete  history  of  the 
industrial  investigation. 
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which  is  thus  made  manifest  has  been  thought  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  industrial  data  have  also  been  combined  in  a  sum- 
mary report  according  to  race  and  made  to  contribute  toward  the 
exhibition  of  racial  tendencies. 

THE   PBESENT  DISCUSSION. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  investigation  of  immiCTants  in  mines 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  as  aheady  stated,  are  published 
elsewhere  in  separate  form  according  to  leaduig  industries.**  Li  the 
present  discussion  the  salient  facts  developed  by  the  study  of  recent 
immigrants  in  industries,  together  with  the  industrial  significance  of 
recent  immigration  to  the  United  States,  are  briefly  set  forth. 

a  See  Immigrants  in  Industries.    Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commiasion,  vols. 
&-20.    (S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pts.  1  to  22,  61st  Ck)ng.,  2d  sesa.) 
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STTMMABT  OF  DATA  SECXJBED  ACCOBDDrG  TO  PEIHTCIPAL 

INDUSTBIES. 


^  In  the  course  of  the  general  industrial  investigation  21  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  country  were  extensively  and  intensively 
studied.  One  other  special  studjr  was  made  of  immigrants  engaged 
in  temporary  or  seasonal  occupations.  Moreover,  detailed  informa- 
tion was  secured  for  the  operating  forces  of  16  other  industries,  of 
relatively  less  importance  tnan  the  21  mentioned  above.  These  data 
were  not  so  exnaustively  tabulated  and  are  treated  under  the 
title  of  "Diversified  industries."*  In  the  present  connection  the 
salient  facts  developed  by  the  study  of  16  of  the  principal  branches 
of  mining  and  manufacturing  enterprise  are  briefly  brought  together 
according  to  industries. 

IRON  AND   STEEL  MANUFACrnjRING. 

Iron  and  steel  manufacturing  in  all  its  aspects  was  studied  in  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Detailed  information  was 
received  for  86,089  emplovees  of  the  industry,  and  an  intensive  study 
was  made  of  2,456  households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  establishments.  Of  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  the  industry,  57.7  percent  were  found  to  be  of  foreign 
birth.  The  principal  races  of  old  imjnigration  were  the  Germans, 
with  4,426  employees  reporting,  the  Irish,  with  2,448,  and  the  Eng- 
lish,  with  2,340.  The  races  of  recent  immigration  reporting  m 
largest  numbers  were  the  Slovaks,  with  9,029,  the  Poles,  with  7,897, 
the  Magyars,  with  4,675,  and  the  Croatians,  with  4,003.  Of  the  total 
number  of  iron  and  steel  workers,  28.9  per  cent  were  native-bom  of 
native  father  and  13.4  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  but  foreign 
father.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  foreign  birth,  only  8.6 
per  cent  had  been  employed  in  the  same  industry  abroad,  while  64.4 
per  cent  had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  in  their  native  countries. 
,  The  average  weekly  wage  of  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over, 
not  taking  into  consideration  lost  time,  was  $14.35.  Lost  time  was 
taken  into  consideration  in  computing  annual  earnings,  and  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  all  males  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  the 
households  studied  were  only  $346.  The  average  annual  earnings  of 
male  heads  of  families  were  $409,  and  the  average  annual  family 
income  was  $568.  As  regards  the  sources  of  family  income,  it 
was  found  that  40.5  per  cent  of  all  the  families  studied  derived 
their  income  entirely  from  the  husband,  while  33.1  per  cent,  com- 
posed principally  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  secured  their 
mcome  from  earning  of  husbands  and  contributions  of  boarders  or 
lodgers.  The  families  whose  heads  were  native-bom  more  generally 
received  contributions  of  children  than  did  those  the  heads  of  which 

a  Immigrants  in  Industries:  Diversified  Industries.    Reports  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  vols.  17  and  18.    (S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pt.  21,  6lBt  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
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were  bom  abroad.  Of  the  total  number  of  families;  7.8  per  cent 
were  entirely  supported  by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  contri- 
butions of  children.  Of  the  foreign-bom  famihes^  41,5  per  cent 
supplemented  the  earnings  of  the  heads  by  keepmg  boarders  or 
loogers,  as  contrasted  with  only  8.3  per  cent  of  the  famiUes  the 
heads  of  which  were  native-bom.  This  practice  led  to  a  high  degree 
of  congestion  withm  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  f ore^- 
bom.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  room  in  foreign  house- 
holds wto  1.76;  as  compared  with  0.93  among  the  families  the  heads 
of  which  were  of  native  birth;  and  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  sleeping  room  in  foreign  households  was  2.89;  as  contrasted  with 
1.96  in  the  native  households.  The  average  rent  per  capita  in  for- 
eign households  was  only  $1.14  and  that  m  native  households  was 
$1.71.  Fourteen  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  foreign  house- 
holds used  all  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes;  as  against  onfy  3.8  per 
cent  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom.  Of  the 
families  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom  20.6  per  cent  owned 
their  homes,  as  compared  with  15.1  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of 
which  were  native-bom. 

Of  the  native-bom  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over  64.6  per  cent 
were  married,  and  of  the  total  foreign-bom  67.2  per  cent.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  employees  84.2  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  82.3  per 
cent  could  both  read  and  write.  Of  the  employees  of  foreign  birth 
who  were  of  non-English-speaking  races  only  61.8  per  cent  were  able 
to  speak  English.  The  tendency  toward  acquiring  citizenship  among 
foreign-bom  male  employees  21  years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been 
in  the  United  States  nve  years  or  more  was  very  small,  only  32  per 
cent  being  naturahzed  and  11.4  per  cent  having  taken  out  mst 

Eapers.  Only  1.5  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  and  3.6  per  cent  of  native- 
om  wage-earning  male  members  of  the  households  were  affihated  with 
labor  organizations.  The  data  collected  in  connection  with  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  are  presented  in  detailed  form  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  industry.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
report  are  as  follows:  (1)  General  survey  of  the  industry  as  a  whole: 
(2;  general  survey  of  the  industry  in  the  East;  in  which  is  includea 
a  detailed  study  of  the  Pittsburg  district  and  four  representative 
iron  and  steel  communities;  (3)  general  survey  of  the  industry  in 
the  Middle  West;  which  also  includes  an  intensive  study  of  a  repre- 
sentative coxnmunity  in  that  section;  and  (4)  general  survey  of  the 
industry  in  the  South;  which  embraces  an  intensive  study  of  the 
Binmngham,  Alabama,  district. 

SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT   PACKING. 

The  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry  was  studied  in  all  of 
the  principal  centers  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Southwest.  Detailed 
information  was  secured  for  43,502  employees;  and  an  intensive 
study  was  made  of  1;039  households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed 
in  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments.  It  was  found 
that  60.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  industry 
were  of  foreign  birth.  The  principal  races  of  the  old  immigration 
were  the  Germans;  with  3,338  reporting;  and  the  Irish;  with  1;899. 
Among  the  races  of  recent  immigration  the  Poles,  with  7,121;  had  by 
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far  the  largest  number  reporting,  followed  b^  the  Lithuanians,  with 
2,913,  and  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  with  1,777. 

Of  all  employees,  24.8  per  cent  w^^^  o{  native  birth  and  of  native 
father  and  14.5  per  cent  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  Only 
6.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  male  employees  in  the  industry  had 
had  any  experience  in  the  same  kind  of  work  before  coming  to  the 
United  States,  while  58.4  per  cent  had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers 
in  their  native  countries.  Only  0.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
female  employees  were  employed  in  this  industry  abroad,  82.8  per 
cent  having  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers.  ^  The  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  all  mides  18  years  of  a^e  or  over  in  the  households  studied 
were  $557;  the  average  armual  earnings  of  male  heads  of  families 
were  $578.  The  average  annual  income  of  famiUes  the  heads  of 
which  were  employed  in  the  industry  was  $781,  and  of  the  total 
niunber  of  families  studied  51.4  per  cent  depended  entirely  upon  the 
husband  for  support,  while  14.9  per  cent  derived  their  entire  income 
from  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  payments  of  boarders  or 
lodgers,  and  17.7  per  cent  from  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the 
contributions  of  children. 

A  greater  de^ee  of  conjgestion  was  foimd  among  the  households 
the  heads  of  wmch  were  of  foreign  birth  than  among  those  of  native 
birth,  due  to  the  practice  of  the  first-named  class  of  households  of 
taking  boarders  or  lodgers  in  order  to  supplement  the  family  income 
or  to  reduce  the  rent  outlay  per  person.    The  average  monthly  rent 

Eayments  per  capita  in  households  the  heads  of  which  were  f oreign- 
om  was  only  $1.58,  as  contrasted  with  $2.19  among  native  house- 
holds. In  the  foreign  households  there  was  also  an  average  of  1.40 
persons  per  room  and  2.74  per  sleeping  room,  as  against  0.99  person 
per  room  and  2.21  persons  per  sleeping  room  in  householos  the 
neads  of  which  were  native-bom.  Oi  the  households  the  heads^  of 
which  were  foreign-bom,  2.9  per  cent  used  all  rooms  for  sleeping 
purposes.  The  ownership  of  nomes  was  more  general  among  the 
foreign  than  among  the  native  families,  46.1  per  cent  of  the  former 
and  17.3  per  cent  of  the  latter  owning  their  homes. 

Of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  industrv  who  were  20 
years  of  age  or  over,  59.2  per  cent  were  married.  Of  the  foreign-bom 
employees,  60.6  per  cent  were  married,  and  of  the  native-bom  56.9  per 
cent.  Of  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  employees,  88.5  per  cent 
were  able  to  read  some  language,  and  86.2  per  cent  were  able  to  read 
and  write.^  Only  52. 1  per  cent  of  foreign-born  employees  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking races  were  able  to  speak  EngUsh.  Of  the  f orei^-bom 
wage-earners  2 1  years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
five  years  or  more,  44.3  per  cent  were  naturalized  and  19.1  per  cent  had 
taken  preliminary  steps  to  become  citizens  by  securing  first  papers.  In 
the  households  studied  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  wage-eammg  males  of 
foreim  birth  and  4,7  per  cent  of  those  of  native  birth  were  afl^ated 
with  labor  organizations.  The  study  of  this  industry  is  presented  in 
detailed  form  as  follows:  (1)  General  survey  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole;  (2)  general  survey  of  the  industry  in  Chicago;  (3)  general 
survey  of  the  industry  in  Kansas  City;  and  (4)  general  survey  of 
the  industry  in  South  Omaha. 
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BITUMINOUS   COAL  MINING. 

The  operating  forces  of  the  bituminous  coal-xnining  industry  were 
studied  m  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  West  Vii^nia.  Detailed  informa- 
tion was  secured  for  88,368  employees,  and  2,371  households  the  heads 
of  which  were  engaged  in  bituminous  mining  were  intensively  studied. 
Of  the  total  number  of  employees,  61.9  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth, 
9.5  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  but  foreign  father,  and  28.5  per  cent 
were  native-born  persons  of  native  father.  The  principal  races  of 
old  immigration  were  the  Germans,  with  2,699  reporting,  and  the 
English,  with  2,497  reporting,  while  the  Slovaks,  with  11,318,  the 
Poles,  with  7,370,  and  the  North  Italians,  with  6,666.  were  the  races 
of  recent  immigration  most  largely  represented.  Only  20.7  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-bom  employees  had  had  any  experience  in  bituminous 
coal  mining  before  commg  to  this  country,  while  58  per  cent  had  been 
farmers  or  farm  laborers  abroad.  The  average  daily  wage  of 
employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $2.19,  and  or  all  males  18  years 
of  age  or  over  in  the  households  studied  the  average  aimual  earnings 
were  $443.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads  of  families 
who  were  employed  in  the  industry  were  $451,  and  the  average  aimual 
income  of  famihes  the  heads  of  which  were  working  in  the  industry 
was  $577.  Slightly  more  than  two-fifths  (40.6  per  cent)  of  the 
families  studiea  derived  their  entire  income  from  the  earnings  of 
husbands,  while  35  per  cent  were  supported  by  the  earnings  of  hus- 
bands and  the  payments  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  7.8  per  cent  by 
the  earnings  of  liusbands  and  the  contributions  of  children. 

About  the  same  proportion  of  the  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over 
in  both  nativity  groups  were  married,  the  percentage  in  the  case  of 
the  foreign-bom  being  67.3  and  of  the  native-bora  67.5.  Only  82.9 
per  cent  of  the  eniployees  of  foreign  birth  w^ere  able  to  read  and  80.9 
per  cent  able  both  to  read  and  to  write.  Of  the  total  number  of 
foreign-born  employees  of  non-English-speaking  races,  61.2  per  cent 
were  able  to  speak  English.  Of  the  foreign-born  employees  21 
years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or 
more  only  26.8  per  cent  were  naturalized,  and  14.9  per  cent  were  in 
possession  of  first  papers.  Of  the  native-born  males  in  the  house- 
holds studied  55.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  foreign-born  31.8  per  cent,  were 
members  of  labor  organizations. 

Only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  native  households  kept 
boarders  or  lodgers,  as  contrasted  with  43.8  per  cent  of  those  the 
heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth.  Among  the  households  the 
heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  room  was  1.11  and  per  sleeping  room  2.32,  as  against  1.63  persons 

Eer  room  and  3.02  persons  per  sleeping  room  in  the  households  the 
eads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  native  households  2.32 
per  cent,  and  of  the  foreign  2.2  per  cent,  used  all^  their  rooms  for 
sleeping  purposes.  The  greater  degree  of  congestion  in  the  latter  class 
of  households  is  also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly 
rent  payment  per  capita  was  $1.03,  as  contrasted  with  $1.73  in 
households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth.  Only  19.7  j)er 
cent  of  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-born,  as  agamst 
34.8  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native-born,  o¥med 
their  nomes. 
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The  report  upon  this  industry  consists  of  five  parts:  (1)  General 
survey  ox  the  mdustry  as  a  whole,  which  consists  of  a  statistical 
summary  based  upon  the  total  number  of  employees  and  households 
studied;  (2)  survey  of  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  including  an 
intensive  study  of  two  representative  bituminous  coal-mining  com- 
munities; (3)  a  study  of  the  industry  in  the  Middle  West;  (4)  a  study 
of  the  industry  ui  the  Southwest ;  and  (5)  a  study  of  the  industry  in 
the  South,  including  an  intensive  study  of  the  Birmingham,  Alabanxa, 
district. 

GLASS  MANUFAGTTTBmO. 

The  glass-manufacturing  industry  was  studied  mainly  in  the  States 
of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland.  Four  divisions  of  the  industry,  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass,  window  glass,  bottles^  and  glass  tableware, 
were  included  within  the  scope  of  th^  investigation.  No  establish- 
ments were  studied  in  the  southern  States  beyond  the  two  mentioned, 
for  the  reason  that  the  operating  forces  were  principally  composed  of 
persons  of  native  birth.  Detailed  information  was  secured  for  11,615 
employees,  and  660  households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in 
the  industry  were  intensively  studied.  Of  the  total  numoer  of 
employees,  39.3  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  18.4  per  cent  were  of 
native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  and  42.3  per  cent  were  native-bom 

S arsons  of  native  father.  Among  the  races  of  old  immigration  the 
ermans,  with  709  reporting,  were  most  largely  represented,  followed 
by  the  Belgians  (race  not  specified),  with  286,  and  the  English,  with 
202.  The  Slovaks,  with  718,  the  Poles,  with  671,  and  the  South 
Italians,  with  628,  were  numerically  the  most  important  races  of 
recent  immigration. 

The  average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads  of  families  who  were 
employed  in  the  industry  were  $596,  and  of  all  males  18  years  of  age  or 
over  in  the  households  studied  $574,  while  the  average  annual  income 
of  families  the  heads  of  which  were  working  in  the  industry  was  $755. 
Slijghtly  over  two-fifths  (44.8  per  cent)  of  the  famihes  studied 
denved  their  entire  income  from  the  eaminip  of  husbands,  while  31 
per  cent  were  supported  by  the  earnings  or  husbands  and  the  pay- 
ments of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  10.3  per  cent  by  the  earnings  of 
husbands  and  the  contributions  of  children.  Onlv  8.5  per  cent  of  the 
totid  number  of  native  households  studied  kept  boarders  or  lodgers, 
as  contrasted  with  41.4  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were 
foreign-bom.  Among  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
native-bom  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  was  0.80,  and 
per  sleeping  room  1.87,  as  against  1.44  persons  per  room  and  2.59  per 
sleeping  room  in  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign 
birtn.  Only  0.8  per  cent  of  the  native  households  and  3  per  cent  of 
the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom  used  all  their 
rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  greater  degree  of  congestion  in  the 
latter  class  of  housenolds  is  also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
rent  payment  per  capita  was  $1.44,  as  contrasted  with  $2.66  m 
households  the  neads  of  which  were  of  native  birth.  Of  the  foreign 
families^  29  per  cent  owned  their  homes,  as  against  37.4  per  cent  of 
the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth.  One  per  cent  of 
the  wage-earning  males  of  foreign  birth  in  the  households  studied  and 
0.2  per  cent  of  those  native-bom  were  members  of  labor  organizations. 
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In  preparing  the  material  for  publication  the  data  obtained  from 
emplojrees  and  households  were  included  in  tabulations  covering  the 
whole  industry,  and  divisions  made  according  to  the  four  branches 
of  the  industry  studied.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  different  locali- 
ties are  also  set  forth  bv  two  community  studies — one  representative 
of  the  Middle  West  ana  the  other  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

WOOLEN   AND   WORSTED  MANUFACTURINO. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufacturing  industry  was  inves- 
tigated in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  Detaued  information  was 
secured  for  23,388  employees,  and  440  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  employed  in  the  industry  were  intensivelv  studied.  Of 
the  total  number  of  employees,  61.9  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth^ 
24.4  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  and  13.7 
per  cent  were  native-bom  persons  of  native  rather.  The  South 
Italians,  with  3,301  reporting,  the  Poles,  with  2,159,  and  the  North 
Italians,  with  1,700,  were  the  three  principal  races  of  recent  immi- 
gration engaged  in  the  industry,  while  the  English,  with  3,783,  the 
French  Canadians,  with  3,429,  and  the  Irish,  with  2,612,  were  the 
races  of  old  inunigration  represented  in  the  largest  numbers.  Of 
the  foreign-bom  employees,  22.1  per  cent  of  the  males  and  41.9  per 
cent  of  tne  females  had  had  experience  in  the  same  kind  of  work 
before  coming  to  this  country,  while  42.4  per  cent  of  the  male  em- 
ployees and  34.5  per  cent  of  the  female  employees  had  been  farmers 
or  farm  laborers  in  their  native  countries.  The  average  weekly  wage 
of  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $10.49,  ancf  of  the 
female  employees  $8.18.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads 
of  families  wno  were  employed  in  the  industry  were  $400,  and  of  all 
males  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  households  studied,  $346.  The 
average  annual  income  of  families  the  heads  of  which  were  working 
in  the  industry  was  $661.  Slightly  less  than  one-fourth  (24.9  per 
cent)  of  the  families  studied  derived  their  entire  income  from  the 
earnings  of  husbands,  while  14.9  per  cent  were  supported  by  the 
earnings  of  husbands  and  the  pavments  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and 
13.1  per  cent  by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  contributions  of  chil- 
dren. Of  the  foreign  households  33.2  per  cent  kept  boarders  or 
lodgers.  Among  the  households  the  heads  of  whicn  were  native- 
bom  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  was  0.71  and  per 
sleeping  room  1.61,  as  contrasted  with  1.19  persons  per  room  and 
2.03  persons  per  sleeping  room  in  the  households  the  heads  of  which 
were  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  foreign  households,  0.5  per  cent  used 
all  their  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  In  the  latter  class  of  house- 
holds the  average  monthly  rent  payment  per  capita  was  $1.97,  as 
against  $3.34  in  nouseholds  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth. 
Among  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth,  10  per 
cent  owned  their  homes. 

Of  the  total  number  of  native-bom  employees  20  years  of  age  or 
over,  42.6  per  cent,  and  of  the  foreign-bom  57  per  cent,  were  married. 
Only  84.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  employees  were  able  to  read, 
and  82.5  per  cent  able  to  both  read  and  write.  Only  48.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  employees  of  non-Englisn-speak- 
ing  races  were  able  to  speak  English.  Of  the  foreign-bom  employees 
21  years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  5  years  or 
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more,  only  31.6  per  cent  were  naturalized,  and  20.9  per  cent  were  in 
possession  of  first  papers.  Only  ,4.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
wage-earning  males,  as  contrasted  with  21.9  per  cent  of  the  native- 
bom,  were  aflWated  with  labor  organizations. 

The  report  on  this  industry  consists  of  general  tabulations,  includ- 
ing the  data  received  from  all  employees  and  households  studied^ 
together  with  an  intensive  study  or  a  representative  community  in 
Massachusetts  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods. 

SILK  GOODS   MANUTACTUBING  AND  DYEING. 

Establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  dyeing  of  silk 

foods  were  studied  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
ersey\  the  greater  emphasis  beinff  placed  upon  the  industry  in  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  antnracite-coal  region.  The  last-men- 
tioned locaUty  was  intensively  studied  and  separately  presented  for 
the  reason  that  it  illustrates  the  establishment  of  an  mdustry  in  a 
thickljr  populated  immigrant  section,  where  a  large  supply  of  cheap 
labor  is  available.  .Detailed  information  was  secured  for  12,994 
employees,  and  272  households  the  heads  of  which  were  engaged  in 
the  industry  were  closely  studied.  Of  the  total  number  of  emplovees, 
34.3  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  44.9  per  cent  were  of  native  oirth 
but  or  foreign  father,  and  20.8  per  cent  were  native-bom  of  native  father. 
The  southern  and  eastern  European  races  were  represented  in  laigest 
numbers  in  the  operating  forces  of  the  industry  oy  the  North  Ital- 
ians, with  644  reporting,  followed  by  the  South  ItaUans,  with  270, 
the  Polish,  with  259,  and  the  Russian  Hebrews,  with  254.  The  races 
of  old  immigration,  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Emrope,  were 
represented  most  largely  by  the  Germans,  with  839,  the  English, 
with  599,  and  the  Dutcn,  with  254.  Of  the  total  number  of  male 
operatives  who  were  bom  abroad,  73.9  per  cent  were  employed  in 
textile  manufacturing  before  coming  to  tne  United  States,  and  only 
6.5  per  cent  had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  in  their  native  coun- 
tries, while  76.1  per  cent  of  the  females  were  engajfed  in  textile  manu- 
facturing abroaa  and  7.5  per  cent  were  farmmg  or  in  farm  labor. 
The  average  weekly  wage  of  male  employees  was  $12.50  and  of 
females  $7.66.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads  of 
families  were  $448,  and  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  males  18 
rears  of  age  or  over  in  the  households  studied  were  $431.  The 
amilies  the  heads  of  which  were  silk-mill  operatives  had  an  average 
annual  income  of  $635.  Of  the  total  number  of  families  studied,  46 
per  cent  depended  entirely  upon  the  husbands  for  support,  while 
10.1  per  ceijt  were  maintamed  by  the  earnings  of  husbands  supple- 
mented by  the  payments  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  14.9  per  cent 
derived  their  income  from  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  children.  Only  4.8  per  cent  of  the  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  native-bom  kept  boarders  or  lodgers,  as  contrasted  with 
16.3  pef  cent  of  the  housenolds  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign 
birth.  The  average  monthly  rent  payment  per  capita  in  immigrant 
households  was  $2,  and  in  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native- 
bom,  $2.55.  The  last-named  class  of  households  show^  an  average 
of  0.74  person  per  room  and  1.76  persons  per  sleeping  room,as 
against  1.17  persons  per  room  and  2.22  persons  per  sleeping  room  in 
households  tne  heaas  of  which  were  foreign-bom.     None  of  the 
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households  studied  in  connection  with  this  industry  used  all  their 
rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  Only  7.4  per  cent  or  the  immigrant 
families  studied  owned  their  homes,  as  contrasted  with. 23.8  per 
cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom. 

Of  the  total  number  of  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over  for  whom 
information  was  received,  27.9  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  and  61.1 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  were  married.  Foreign-bom  employees 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  literacy,  97.3  per  cent  being  able  to  read  and 
96.1  per  cent  able  to  both  read  and  write.  Of  the  total  number  of 
employees  of  foreign  birth  and  of  non-English-speaking  races,  78.8 
per  cent  were  able  to  speak  English.  Of  the  foreign-bom  employees 
21  years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  at  least  5 

J  ears,  61.3  per  cent  had  attained  full  citizenship,  and  18.4  per  cent 
ad  secured  first  papers.  Only  3.1  per  cent  of  the  wage-earning 
males  of  foreign  birth  in  the  households  studied  and  18.2  per  cent  or 
those  of  native  birth  were  affiliated  with  labor  organizations. 

COTTON   GOODS  MANUFACTURrNG. 

Information  was  secured  for  a  total  of  66^800  cotton-mill  operatives 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  a  detailed  study  made  of  1,061 
households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  cotton  goods 
manufacturing  industry.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees  68.7 
per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  21.8  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  but 
of  foreign  father,  and  9.4  per  cent  were  native-bom  of  native  father. 
Of  the  races  of  old  immigration,  the  French  Canadians,  English, 
and  Irish  were  principally  employed,  these  races  reporting  to  the 
number  of  13,043,  5,274,  and  4,287,  respectively.  The  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  were  represented  in  greatest  numbers  by  the 
Poles,  with  8,920,  the  Portuguese,  with  5,911,  and  the  Greeks,  with 
2,739.  Of  the  male  operatives  of  foreign  birth  15.8  per  cent,  and 
of  the  females  34.5  per  cent,  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  industry 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  56.2  per  cent  of  the  male  and  50.7  per 
cent  of  the  female  employees  who  were  foreign-bom  had  been  farmers 
or  farm  laborers  in  their  native  countries.  The  average  weeklv  wage 
for  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $9.68  and  that  for  females 
18  years  oi  age  or  over  was  $7.97.  The  average  annual  earnings 
of  male  heads  of  families  who  were  employed  as  cotton-mill  operatives 
were  $470,  and  the  average  annual  family  income  was  $791.  Of  the 
total  number  of  families  studied  32.2  per  cent  depended  entirely  upon 
the  husbands  for  their  support,  while  9.3  per  cent  were  maintained 
by  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  payments  of  boarders  or  lodgers, 
and  18.9  per  cent  by  earnings  of  husbands  supplemented- by  the  con- 
tributions of  children.  Of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
foreign-born  21.2  per  cent  had  boarders  or  lodgers,  as  against  14.5 
per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth.  The 
attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  or  to  supplement  the  earnings 
of  the  heads  of  families  by  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers,  resulted  in 
a  high  degree  of  congestion,  especially  in  the  immigrant  households. 
The  average  number  of  persons  per  room  in  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  foreign-born  was  1.26  and  the  average  number  per  sleep- 
ing room  2.13,  as  contrasted  with  0.83  person  per  room  ana  1.79  per 
sleeping  room  in  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native-born. 
The  average  monthly  rent  payment  per  capita  in  immigrant  house- 
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holds  was  $1.47  and  in  households  the.  heads  of  which  were  native* 
bom,  $2.41.  None  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of 
native  birth  used  all  their  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes,  while  3.3  per 
cent  of  the  ixnmi^ant  households  slept  in  all  rooms.  Of  the  families 
the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  6.9  per  cent  and  of  those  the 
heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom  6.1  per  cent  owned  their  homes. 
Of  the  foreign-bom  employees  57  per  cent  and  of  the  native-bom 
42.6  per  cent  were  married.  Of  the  employees  of  foreign  birth  80.6 
per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  77.8  per  cent  able  both  to  read  and 
to  write.  Of  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  employees  of  non- 
Ekiglish-speaking  races  42.1  per  cent  were  able  to  speak  English. 
The  naturalized  persons  among  the  employees  of  foreign  birth  21 
years  of  age  or  over  and  resident  in  the  United  States  at  least  5  years, 
form  a  proportion  of  29.8,  while  8.8  per  cent  had  taken  out  first  papers. 
Only  7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  wage-earning  males  in  the  house- 
holds studied  and  11.3  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  were  members  of 
labor  oi^anizations. 

CIX>THING  MANUFACTUItlNG. 

The  operating  forces  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and 
women's  clothing  were  studied  in  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Chicago,  111.  Both  tne  factoir  and  contract 
systems  were  included  in  the  investigation.  Detailed  information 
was  secured  for  19,502  employees,  and  an  intensive  study  was 
made  of  906  households  the  heads  of  which  were  engaged  m  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
industry,  72.2  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  22.4  per  cent  were 
of  second  generation,  or  native-born  of  foreign  father,  and  only  5.3 
per  cent  were  native-bom  of  native  father.  Of  the  foreign-bom 
employees,  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  were  represented  in 
the  greatest  numbers  by  the  Russian  Hebrews,  with  3,618  reporting, 
the  South  Italians,  with  2,815,  and  the  Hebrews  other  than  Russian, 
with  1,390.  Of  the  races  of  old  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
northern  Europe,  the  Germans  appeared  in  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
bers, their  656  being  followed  by  tne  72  of  the  Irish  and  the  63  of  the 
Swedes.  Of  the  foreign-bom  male  employees,  62.5  per  cent  had 
been  engaged  in  making  clothing  in  their  native  countries  and  75.6 
per  cent  of  the  females  were  engaged  in  needlework  of  some  kind 
abroad.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  male  employees  18  years 
of  age  or  over  were  $13.30  and  of  females  $8.02.  The  average  annual 
earmngs  of  male  heads  of  families  were  $530,  and  the  earnings  per 
annum  of  all  males  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  households  studied 
were  $513.  The  average  annual  income  of  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  employed  in  the  industry  was  $713.  Of  the  total  number  of 
famihes  studied,  48.2  per  cent  were  supported  entirely  by  husbands, 
14.6  per  cent  were  maintained  by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the 
payments  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  17.3  per  cent  derived  their 
mcome  from  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  contributions  of  chil- 
dren. Of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth, 
19.3  per  cent  kept  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  showed  an  average  of  1.34 

Eersons  per  room  and  2.57  per  sleeping  room.  Of  the  households  the 
eads  of  which  were  natire-bom  of  foreign  father,  4  per  cent  had 
boarders  or  lodgers  and  exhibited  an  average  of  0.90  person  per  room 
and  2.43  persons  per  sleeping  room.    None  of  the  second  generation 
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used  all  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes,  but  5.8  per  cent  of  those  the 
heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  oirth  are  so  reported.  The  average 
monthly  rent  payment  per  capita  among  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  of  foreign  birth  was  $2.30.  Oi  the  households  the  heads 
of  which  were  of  foreign  birth  only  23.5  per  cent  owned  their  homes, 
as  contrasted  with  60.7  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  oi 
native  birth  and  of  foreign  father. 

Of  the  total  number  of  einployees  20  years  of  age  or  over,  31.4  er 
cent  of  the  native-bom  ana  56.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  were 
married.  Slightly  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  employees  of  foreign 
birth  could  read,  and  88.8  per  cent  could  both  read  and  write.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  employees  of  non-English-speaking  races  only  59.7  per 
cent  were  able  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  only  28.9  per  cent 
of  the  employees  were  fully  naturaUzea.  Only  3.6  per  cent  of  the 
wage-eammg  males  in  the  households  studied  who  were  native-bom 
of  foreign  father,  as  against  18.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom,  were 
affiliated  with  labor  organizations. 

In  preparing  the  report  on  the  clothing  manufactining  industry 
four  general  divisions  of  the  data  were  made: 

(1)  General  survey  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  which  consists  of  a 
statistical  summary  of  all  the  data  secured  from  employees  and  the 
members  of  their  households. 

(2)  General  survey  of  the  industry  in  New  York  City. 

(3)  General  survey  of  the  industry  in  Baltimore. 

(4)  General  survey  of  the  industry  in  Chicago. 

THE   MANUFACTUBE   OF   BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  was  investigated 
throughout  the  territorv  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  rivers,  the  principal  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the 
establishments  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Massacnusetts. 
Detailed  information  was  secured  for  19,946  employees,  and  710 
households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  industry  were 
intensively  studied.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees,  27.3  per 
cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  whUe  25.6  per  cent  were  native-bom  of 
foreign  father  and  47  per  cent  native-bom  of  native  father.  The 
Soutn  Italians  and  Russian  Hebrews,  reporting  to  the  number  of 
685  and  571,  respectively,  were  the  principal  races  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  engaged  m  the  industry,  while  the  French  Canadians, 
with  550,  other  Canadians,  with  409,  and  Irish,  with  342,  were  the 
races  of  past  immigration  represented  in  the  largest  numbers. 

Of  the  foreig|n-bom  male  employees,  41 .4  per  cent  had  had  experience 
in  the  same  find  of  work  before  coming  to  this  country,  while  29.2 
per  cent  had  been  f armera  or  farm  laborers  abroad.  The  average 
weekly  wage  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $12.10, 
and  or  females  $8.16.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads  of 
families  were  $573,  and  of  all  males  18  years  of  age  or  oyer  in  the 
households  studied  thev  were  $502.  The  average  annual  income  of 
famihes  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  industry  was  $765. 
Slightly  over  one-third  (34.8  per  cent)  of  the  famihes  studied 
denvea  their  entire  income  from  the  earnings  of  husbands,  while  21.8 
per  cent  were  supported  by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  pay- 
ments of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  11.7  per  cent  by  the  earnings  of 
husbands  and  contributions  of  children.    Only  17.7  per  cent  or  the 
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native  households  kept  boarders  or  lodgers^  as  contrasted  with  36.4 
per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreim  birth.  Among 
the  households  the  heads  of  wliich  were  native-bom,  'the  average 
number  of  persons  per  room  was  0.75,  and  per  sleeping  room  1.67, 
as  against  1.15  persons  per  room  and  2.10  persons  per  seeping  room 
in  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth.  None  of  the 
native  households,  and  but  1.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign,  used  all  their 
rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  Tne  grater  decree  of  congestion  in  the 
latter  class  or  households  is  also  illustratea  by  the  tsct  that  the 
average  monthly  rent  payment  per  capita  was  $2.19,  as  contrasted 
with  $3.84  in  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth. 
Of  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth,  17.6  per  cent 
owned  their  homes,  as  against  13.5  per  cent  of  the  families  the  heads 
of  which  were  foreign-bom. 

About  the  same  proportion  of  the  male  employees  20  years  of  age 
or  over  in  both  nativity  groups  were  married,  the  percentage  of  the 
foreign-bom  being  59.6,  and  of  the  native-bom  59.8.  Of  the  total 
number  of  foreign-bom  employees,  95.3  per  cent  were  able  to  read, 
and  94.1  per  cent  able  both  to  read  and  to  write.  About  tbree-fomiihs 
(75.1  per  cent)  of  the  foreign-bom  enaployees  of  non-English-speaking 
races  were  able  to  speak  English.  About  one-third  (33.1  per  cent)  or 
the  foreign-bom  employees  21  years  of  age  or  over  and  resident  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  more,  were  fully  naturalized,  while 
20.5  per  cent  were  in  possession  of  first  papers.  Of  the  native-bom 
wage-earning  males  in  the  households  studied  35.3  per  cent,  and  of 
the  foreign-bom  37.1  per  cent,  were  members  of  labor  organizations. 

The  report  upon  this  industry  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Gen- 
eral survey  of  tne  industry  as  a  whole;  (2)  general  survey  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  East,  including  studies  of  two  representative  Doot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  commumties;  and  (3)  general  survey  of  the  industry 
in  the  Middle  West. 

FUBNTTUBE   ICANUFACTUBINO. 

The  operating  forces  of  the  fumitiu*e-manufacturing  establish- 
ments were  studied  throughout  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  centers  of  the  industry, 
such  as  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  Rockford,  Illinois.  Detailed 
information  was  secured  for  4,295  emplojrees,  and  338  households 
the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  tne  industry  were  intensively 
studied.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees,  59.1  per  cent  were  of 
foreign  birth,  while  19.6  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  but  foreign 
father,  and  21.2  per  cent  were  native-bom  of  native  father.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  employees,  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  were 
represented  in  greatest  numbers  by  the  Poles,  with  482  reporting, 
followed  by  the  Lithuanians,  with  130.  Of  tne  races  of  old  imnu- 
gration  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  reporting  798  and  631,  appeared  in 
the  largest  numbers.  Of  the  foreign-bom  employees,  10.4  per  cent 
were  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  before  coming  to  this  country, 
while  49.3  per  cent  were  farmers  or  farm  laborers  abroad.  The  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $11.67, 
the  average  annual  earmngs  of  male  heads  of  families  were  $598,  and 
the  earnings  per  annum  of  all  males  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  the 
households   studied   were   $575.     The    average    annual  income   of 
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families  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  industry  was  $769. 
Of  the  total  number  of  families  studiea,  42.3  per  cent  were  supported 
entirely  by  the  earnings  of  the  husbands,  while  13.2  per  c^nt  derived 
their  entire  income  from  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  payments 
of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  24.9  per  cent  from  the  eamin2:s  of  hus- 
bands and  the  contributions  of  children.  Of  the  households  the 
heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth,  11.3  per  cent  kept  boarders  or 
lodgers,  as  against  18.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom.  Among  the 
households  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom,  the  average  number 
of  persons  per  room  was  0.68  and  per  sleeping  room  1.66,  as  contrasted 
with  0.98  person  per  room  and  2.34  persons  per  sleeping  room  in 
households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth.  The  greater 
degree  of  congestion  in  the  latter  class  of  households  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  monthly  rent  payment  per  capita  was 
$1.51,  as  contrasted  with  $2.13  in  households  the  heads  of  which 
were  of  native  birth.  Of  the  famihes  the  heads  of  which  were  native- 
bom,  50.8  per  cent,  and  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign 
birth,  63.3  per  cent,  owned  their  homes. 

Of  the  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over,  66.5  per  cent  of  the  native- 
bom  and  68.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  were  married.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  employees,  96.1  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  94.3  per 
cent  able  to  both  read  and  write.  Of  the  total  number  of  foreign- 
bom  employees  of  non-English-speaking  races,  78.9  per  cent  had 
acquired  the  use  of  the  Enghsh  language.  Of  the  foreign-bom  em- 
ployees 21  years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  at 
least  five  years,  55.1  per  cent  were  fully  naturalized  and  29.8  per 
cent  had  first  papers.  None  of  the  native-bom  males  in  the  house- 
holds studied,  and  only  1.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom,  were  members 
of  labor  oi^anizations. 

The  data  collected  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  industry 
are  presented  in  tabulations  covering  the  industry*  as  a  whole,  with 
some  special  treatment  relating  to  conditions  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

COLLAR,  CUFF,  AND   SHIRT  MANUFACTURING. 

The  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing  establishments  were  stud- 
ied in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  which  city  almost  all  the  establishments  of 
the  industry  are  located.  Detailed  information  was  secured  for  1,508 
employees,  and  264  households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in 
the  industry  were  intensively  studied.  Of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees, 13.4  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  while  36.5  per  cent  were 
of  native  birtn  but  of  foreign  father,  and  50.1  per  cent  were  native- 
bom  of  native  father.  Among  the  foreign-bora  the  Russian  is  the 
principal  race  of  eastern  Europe  engagea  in  the  industry,  while  of 
the  races  of  past  immigration  the  Iriisn  are  represented  in  trie  greatest 
numbers.  Of  the  foreign-bom  female  employees,  only  3.6  per  cent 
had  had  any  experience  in  the  same  kind  of  work  before  coming  to 
this  country;  35.7  per  cent  had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  abroad. 
The  average  weekly  wage  of  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or 
over  was  $12.56,  and  of  the  females  $7.63;  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  male  heads  of  families  were  $662,  and  of  all  males  18  years  of 
age  or  over  in  the  households  studied,  $637.  The  average  annual 
income  of  families  the.  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  industry 
was  $861.  Of  the  total  number  of  families  studied,  39.8  per  cent 
derived  their  entire  income  from  the  earnings  of  the  husbanas,  while 
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2.1  per  cent  were  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the  husbands  and  the 

Eayments  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  9.3  per  cent  by  the  earnings  of 
usbands  and  contributions  of  children.  Of  the  households  the  heads 
of  which  were  native-bom  8.9  per  cent  kept  boarders  or  lodgers  and  of 
the  foreign-bom  6.4  per  cent.  Among  the  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  native-bom  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room 
was  0.63  and  per  sleeping  room  1.65,  as  compared  to  0.74  person 

Eer  room  and  1.75  persons  per  sleeping  room  m  the  households  the 
eads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birtn.  None  of  either  the  native  or 
foreign  households  used  all  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  average 
montiily  rent  payment  per  capita  in  households  the  heads  of  which 
were  foreign-bom  was  S2.70,  as  against  S3.26  in  households  the  heads 
of  which  were  of  native  birtn.  (hdj  6.8  per  cent  of  the  native-bom 
families  owned  their  homes,  as  against  21.7  per  cent  of  the  families 
the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  native-bom  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over  onlv  22.5  per 
cent,  and  of  the  foreign-bom  42.2  per  cent,  were  married.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  employees,  93.8  per  cent  were  able  to  read,  and  93.3  per 
cent  able  both  to  read  and  to  write.  Of  the  foreign-bom  employees 
of  non-English-speaking  races,  80.2  per  cent  had  learned  to  speak 
the  English  language.  Of  the  wage-earning  males  of  native  birth 
in  the  household  studied  3.5  per  cent,  and  or  the  foreign-bom  6.6  per 
cent,  were  members  of  labor  organizations. 

Information  secured  for  households  and  for  employees  is  presented 
in  tabulations  relating  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

LEATHEB  TANNING,  CyBBTINO,  AND  FINISHING. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  operating  forces  in  the  leather-tanning 
industry  m  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  leather  currying 
and  finishing  industry  in  Massachusetts,  rennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
Detailed  iniormation  was  secured  for  12,839  emplojrees,  and  362 
households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  industry  were 
intensively  studied.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees  67  per  cent 
were  of  foreign  birth,  15.7  per  cent  were  of  native  oirth  but  or  foreign 
father,  and  1 7 .4  per  cent  were  native-bom  of  native  father.  The  Poles . 
Slovaks,  and  Greeks  were  the  three  principal  races  from  southern  ana 
eastern  Europe  engaged  in  the  industry;  these  races  reported  to  the 
number  of  2,799,  632,  and  616,  respectively.  The  German,  Swedish, 
and  Irish  of  the  rac4  of  past  im^ation  were  represented  in  the 
largest  numbers,  the  numbers  reporting  being  1,161  Germans,  327 
Swedes,  and  260  Irish.  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  foreign 
birth  had  had  any  experience  in  tlie  same  kind  of  work  before  coming 
to  this  country,  while  58.1  per  cent  were  farmers  or  farm  laborers 
abroad.  The  average  weekly  wage  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age 
or  over  was  $10.64,  and  of  female  workers  S6.87.  The  average  annual 
earnings  of  male  heads  of  families  who  were  employed  in  leather 
tanning,  curr^ring,  and  finishing  were  $511,  and  of  all  males  18  years 
of  age  or  over  in  the  households  studied  they  were  $431.  The  average 
annual  income  of  families  the  heads  of  which  were  working  in  the 
industry  was  $671.  Slightly  more  than  two-fifths  (44.6  per  cent) 
of  the  families  studied  derived  their  entire  income  from  the  earnings 
of  husbands,  while  24  per  cent  were  supported  by  the  earnings  of 
husbands  and  the  payments  of  boarders  or  lodgers^  and  17.1  per  cent 
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by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  contributions  of  children.  Of 
tne  total  number  of  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom 
15.7  per  cent  kept  boarders  or  lodgers,  as  against  29.7  per  cent  of 
those  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom.  Among  theliouseholds 
the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  room  was  0.78  and  per  sleeping  room  1.85,  as  against  1.25  persons 

Eer  room  and  2.28  persons  per  sleeping  room  in  the  househmds  the 
eads  of  which  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  households  1.2  per 
cent,  and  of  the  foreign  1.4  per  cent,  used  all  their  rooms  for  sleepmg 
purposes.     In  the  latter  class  of  households  the  average  monthly  rent 

Eavment  per  capita  was  $1.61,  as  contrasted  with  §2.64  in  house- 
olds  the  neads  of  which  were  of  native  birth.  Among  the  native 
households  9.6  per  cent  owned  their  hom^,  as  contrasted  with  20.9 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom. 

Of  the  total  number  of  native-bom  employees  20  years  of  age  or 
over,  61  per  cent,  and  of  the  foreign-bom  64.4  per  cent,  were  married. 
Only  87  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  foreign  birth  were  able  to  read, 
and  83.8  per  cent  able  both  to  read  and  to  write.  Of  the  total  number 
of  foreign-bom  employees  of  non-English-speaking  races,  only  49.3 
per  cent  were  able  to  speak  English.  Of  the  foreign-bom  employees 
21  years  of  age  or  over  and  resident  in  the  United  States  at  least 
5  years  36.2  per  cent  were  citizens  and  21.4  per  cent  were  possessors 
of  first  papers  of  naturalization.  Only  6.7  per  cent  of  the  wage- 
earning  males  of  native  birth  and  5.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
in  the  nouseholds  studied  were  members  of  labor  organizations. 

GLOVE   MANUFACTUEING. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  operatii^  forces  of  the  glove-manufactur- 
ing industry  in  New  York  State.  Detailed  information  was  secured 
for  908  employees,  and  262  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
employed  in  the  glove-manufacturing  industry  were  intensively 
studied.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees,  33.5  per  cent,  or  about 
one-third,  were  foreign-bom,  15.7  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  but 
of  foreign  father,  and  50.8  per  cent,  or  about  one-half,  were  native- 
born  persons  of  native  father.  Tne  South  Italians  and  Russian 
Hebrews  reported  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  of  the  races  of 
southem  and  eastern  Europe,  and  the  English  reported  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  race  of  the  old  inmiigration.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom  in  the  households  studied,  60.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  14.4 
Eer  cent  of  the  females  had  had  expenence  in  the  same  kind  of  work 
efore  coming  to  this  country,  wlme  21.2  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
5.5  per  cent  of  the  females  haa  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  abroad. 
The  average  weekly  wage  of  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or 
over  was  $12.33,  and  of  the  adult  females  it  was  $6.46.  The  average 
annual  earnings  of  male  heads  of  families  who  were  employed  in  the 
industry  were  $650,  and  of  all  males  18  years  of  age  or  oyer  in  the 
households  studied  they  were  $625.  The  average  annual  income  of 
the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  m  the  industry  was 
$904.  Slightly  less  than  one-fourth  (24.3  per  cent)  of  the  families 
studied  derived  their  entire  income  from  the  earnings  of  the  husbands, 
while  6.1  per  cent  were  supported  by  the  earnings  or  the  husbands  ana 
the  payments  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  10.9  per  cent  from  the 
eammgs  of  the  husbands  and  the  contributions  oi  the  children.  Of 
the  total  number  of  native  households  studied;  13.3  per  cent  kept 
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boarders  or  lodgers,  as  against  11.2  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign 
households.  Among  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native- 
bom,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  was  0.54,  and  per 
sleeping  room  1.41,  as  compared  to  0.74  person  per  room  and  1.78 
persons  per  sleeping  room  in  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
of  foreign  birth.  None  of  the  households  of  either  nativity  group 
used  all  their  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  In  the  foreign  householdB 
tJie  average  monthly  rent  payment  per  capita  was  $2.27,  as  con- 
trasted with  $3.12  in  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native 
birth.  Of  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native-born,  34.4  per 
cent  owned  their  homes,  and  of  the  famiUes  the  heads  of  which, were  of 
foreign  birth,  31.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  native-bom  employees  20  years  of  age  or 
over,  60.6  per  cent,  and  of  the  foreign-bom  67.8  per  cent,  were  mar- 
ried. Of  tne  foreign-bom  employees  98.3  per  cent  were  able  to  read, 
and  97.9  per  cent  able  both  to  read  and  to  write.  Of  the  foreim-born 
employees  21  years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
five  years  or  more,  54.3  per  cent  were  fully  naturalized  and  30.9  per 
cent  were  in  possession  or  first  papers.  None  of  the  native-bom  and 
only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  wage-earning  males  in  the  house- 
holds studied  were  affiliated  with  labor  organizations. 


OIL  REFINING. 


A  studj  was  made  of  the  operating  forces  of  the  oil-refining*^ 
industry  m  the  two  principal  oil-producmg  centers  of  the  country — 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  ana  Whiting,  Indiana.  Detailed  information 
was  secured  for  6,123  employees,  and  625  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  employed  in  tne  refineries  were  intensively  studied.  Of 
the  total  number  of  employees,  66.7  per  cent  were  of  foreign 
birth,  21.5  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  and 
only  11.8  per  cent  were  native-bom  of  native  father.  The  Poles,  with 
1,031  reporting,  and  the  Slovaks,  with  757,  were  the  principal  races 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  engaged  in  the  industry,  wliile  the 
Irish,  with  830,  followed  by  the  Germans,  with  313,  were  the  races 
of  old  immigration  represented  in  the  largest  numbers.  None  of 
the  employees  of  foreign  birth  had  had  any  experience  in  the  same 
work  before  coming  to  this  country,  while  60.8  vxir  cent  had  been 
farmers  or  farm  laborers  abroad.  The  average  aaily  wage  of  male 
employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $2.51,  and  the  average  weekly 
wage  $13.81.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads  of  families 
who  were  employed  in  the  oil  refineries  were  $662,  and  of  all  males  18 
years  of  age  or  over  in  the  households  studied  they  were  $591.  The 
average  annual  income  of  families  the  heads  of  which  were  working 
in  the  industry  was  $828.  Slightly  more  than  two-fifths  (42.2  per 
cent)  of  the  famihes  studied  derived  their  entire  income  from  the 
earnings  of  the  husbands,  while  28.5  per  cent  were  supported  bv  the 
earnings  of  the  husbands  and  the  payments  of  boarders  or  lodgers, 
and  10.8  per  cent  by  the  earnings  of  the  husbands  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  children.  Only  9.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  native 
households  studied  kept  boarders  or  lodgers,  as  contrasted  with  34.2 
per  cent  of  those  the  neads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth.  Among 
the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  room  was  0.89,  and  per  sleeping  room  1.95,  as 
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against  1.39  persons  per  room  and  2.45  persons  per  sleeping  room  in 
tne  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth.  None  of  the 
native  households,  but  11.9  pei;  cent  of  the  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  foreign-bom,  used  all  their  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes. 
The  greater  degree  of  congestion  in  the  latter  class  oi  households  is 
also  ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly  rent  payment 

Eer  capita  was  $1.55,  as  contrasted  with  $2.91  in  households  the 
eads  of  which  were  of  native  birth.  About  the  same  proportion  of 
families  of  both  nativity  groups  owned  their  homes,  the  percentage 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom  being  20.4  and  the  native-bom  20. 
Of  the  total  number  of  native-bom  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over, 
58.6  per  cent,  and  of  the  foreign-bom  71.5  per  cent,  were  married. 
Only  85.7  per  cent  of  the  emplovees  of  foreign  birth  were  able  to  read, 
and  82.7  per  cent  to  both  read  and  write.  Of  the  total  niunber  of 
foreign-bom  employees  of  non-English-speaking  races,  65.6  per  cent 
were  able  to  speak  English.  Of  the  foreign-bom  employees  21  years 
of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  more, 
36.3  per  cent  were  naturalized  and  21.7  per  cent  were  in  possession 
of  first  papers.  Only  1 .2  per  cent  of  the  wage-earning  males  of  foreign 
birth  and  5.8  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  in  the  households  studied 
were  members  of  labor  organizations. 

SUGAR   REFINING. 

The  wage-earners  in  sugar  refineries  were  studied  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  Detailed  information  was  secured 
for  5,826  employees,  and  194  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
employed  in  the  industry  were  intensively  studied.  Of  the  total 
number  of  employees,  85.3  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  while  8.4 
per  cent  were  of  native  birth  but  foreign  father,  and  6.3  per  cent  were 
native-bom  of  native  father.  The  Polish  and  Lithuanian,  reporting 
to  the  number  of  1,758  and  972,  respectively,  were  the  principal  races 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  the 
German  and  Irish,  with  691  and  416,  respectively,  were  the  races 
of  past  immigration  represented  in  the  largest  numbers.  Only  0.6 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  employees  had  had  any  experience  in  the 
same  kind  of  work  before  coming  to  this  country,  while  60.8  per  cent 
had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  abroad.  The  average  weekly  wage 
of  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $11.82,  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  male  heads  of  families  were  $549,  and  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  all  males  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  household  studied 
were  $522.  The  average  annual  income  of  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  employed  in  the  industry  was  $661.  Of  the  total  number  of 
families  studied,  30.2  per  cent  derived  their  entire  income  from  the 
earnings  of  husbands,  while  exactly  one-half  the  families  were  sup- 
ported by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  payments  of  boarders 
or  lodgers  and  8.1  per  cent  by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  con- 
tributions of  children.  Of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of 
foreign  birth,  59.8  per  cent  kept  boarders  or  lodgers,  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  room  in  the  foreign  households  being  1.54  and  per 
sleeping  room  2.36,  while  12.9  per  cent  of  these  hous^olds  used  all 
their  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  averse  monthly  rent  pay- 
ment per  person  among  nouseholds  the  heads  otwhich  were  of  foreign 
birth  was  $1 .81 .  Only  0.5  per  cent  of  the  families  the  head?  of  which 
were  foreign-bom  owned  their  homes. 
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Of  the  employees  20  years  of  age  of  over,  63  per  cent  of  the  native- 
bom  and  63.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  were  married.  Only 
77.4  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  foreign  birth  were  able  to  read 
and  72.8  per  cent  able  to  both  read  and  write,  while  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-bom  enrployees  of  non-En^lish-speaki]^  races  had 
learned  to  speak  the  English  lan^age.  Of  the  f  orei^-bom  employees 
21  years  of  age  or  over  and  resident  in  the  United  States  at  least  five 
years,  only  27.1  per  cent  were  fully  naturalized  and  13.4  per  cent  in 
possession  of  first  papers.  This  industry  is  practically  wi&out  labor 
organization.  Out  of  a  total  of  365  wage-earning  males  in  the  house- 
holds studied  of  whom  the  in(}uiry  was  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  were  in  labor  organizations,  only  2  (Poles)  answered  in  the 
aflSrmative. 

THE  MANUFAOTUBE  OF  OIOABS  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  operating  forces  of  cigar  and  tobacco  factori^  were  studied 
throughout  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Detailed 
information  was  secured  for  36,564  employees,  and  in  Tampa,  Florida, 
127  households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  industry 
were  intensively  studied.    Of  the  total  nimaber  of  employees,  32.6 

Eer  cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  while  15.5  per  cent  were  of  native 
irth  but  of  forei^  father,  and  over  one-half,  or  52  per  cent,  were 
native-bom  of  native  father.  Of  the  races  of  foreign  buth  employed 
in  the  industry,  tiie  Cuban  and  Spanish  were  represented  in  largest 
numbers.  The  South  ItaUan,  Polish,  and  Ma^ar  were  the  three  prin- 
cipal faces  of  recent  immigration  engaged  m  the  industry  ana  the 
German  and  Irish  of  the  races  of  old  inmugration.  The  South  Italians 
reported  to  the  number  of  1.927,  the  Poles  reported  850,  the  Magyars 
534,  the  Germans  607,  and  tne  Irish  317.  Of  the  employees  of  foreign 
birth,  55.3  per  cent  of  the  inales  and  29.2  per  cent  of  the  females  had 
been  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  before  coming  to  this  country, 
while  23.3  per  cent  of  the  males  and  51.6  per  cent  of  the  females  had 
been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  in  their  native  countries.  The  average 
daily  wage  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  was  $1.92  and 
of  the  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  $1.15.  Oif  all  for- 
eign-born employees  20  years  of  age  or  oyer  58.4  per  cent  were  mar- 
riea,  while  only  45.6  per  cent  of  Uie  native-bom  were  so  reported. 
Of  the  employees  of  foreign  birth,  91.2  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and 
90.1  per  cent  able  both  to  read  and  to  write,  while  of  the  foreign-bom 
employees  of  non-English-speaking  races  only  28.6  per  cent  were  able 
to  speak  the  English  language.  Of  the  foreign-bom  employees  21 
years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or 
more,  only  14.5  per  cent  were  fully  naturalized  and  4.5  per  cent  were 
in  possession  6{  nrst  papers. 

In  preparing  the  data  for  pubUcation  four  general  divisions  were 
made: 

(1)  General  survey  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

(2)  General  survey  of  the  industry  in  the  East. 

(3)  General  survey  of  the  industry  in  the  Middle  West. 

(4)  General  survey  of  the  industry  in  the  South,  including  a 
detailed  study  of  the  industry  in  Tampa,  Florida. 
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STATISTICAL  STTMKABT  OF  BESUITS. 


EXPLANATION  OF  METHODS  OF  PRESENTATION. 

The  statistical  data  for  the  employees  of  the  leading  industries  of 
the  country;  and  the  members  or  their  households  as  already  men- 
tioned;  together  with  the  historical  and  descriptive  material  secured 
as  the  result  of  the  general  industrial  study,  are  presented  by  indus- 
tries in  the  series  of  volumes  entitled  Immi^ants  m  Industries.  The 
statistical  data  are  also  stimmarized  by  industries  and  races  and  by 
nativity  groups  in  two  volumes  of  the  same  series."  In  the  present 
coimection  the  salient  parts  of  the  statistical  information  seciu*ed 
from  the  studie^s  of  wage-earners  and  members  of  their  house- 
holds are  submitted  according  to  race  without  reference  to  any 
particular  industry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  tendencies 
exhibited  by  recent  immigrants  and  of  comparing  these  tendencies 
with  those  displayed  by  tne  native-bom  and  races  of  old  immigra- 
tion from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  The  tabulations  are 
based  on  the  detailed  information  secured  from  the  emplovees  of 
mines  and  industrial  establishments  and  from  the  returns  obtained 
from  the  study  of  households  the  heads  of  which  were  mine  and 
industrial  workers. 

HOUSEHOLDS  STUDIED. 

A  total  of  17;141  households  the  heads  of  which  were  miners  or 
wage-earners  in  manufacturing  establishments  were  studied  in  detail 
in  tne  course  of  the  general  investigation  of  immigrants  in  industries 
in  the  territory  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. These  households  were  selected  upon  the  followixi^  basis: 
(1)  A  certain  maximum  number  was  allotted  to  each  industry 
studied;  (2)  the  number  of  the  households  of  each  recent  immigrant 
race  studied  in  connection  with  each  industry  was  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  numerical  importance  of  the  several  races  in  the 
operating  force,  and  a  limited  number  of  households  the  heads  of 
miich  were  native  Americans  or  older  immigrants  without  reference 
to  the  number  of  such  employees  in  the  industry  were  secured  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  households  the  heads  of  which 
were  wage-earners  of  recent  immigration;  (3)  the  total  number  of 
households  was  then  divided  (a)  according  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  industry  in  order  to  ascertain  differences  in  working 
and  living  conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  (h)  the 
household  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth  and  of  recent 
immigration  were  apportioned  according  to  the  period  of  residence 
of  the  heads  in  the  United  States.  The  table  which  follows  shows, 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household,  the  total  number 
of  households  studied. 


a  Immigrants  in  Industries:  Summary  Report  on  Manufacturing  and  Mining.    Re- 
ports of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vols.  19  and  20.    (S.  Doc.  I^o.  633,  pt.  23,  6l8t 

Cong.^  2d  Bess.) 
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Tablb  2. — Households  studied,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household, 

(8TUDT  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Oeoflnl  nattvity  and  race  of 
head  of  bousehold. 


NatlT»>bom  of  native  fothen 

White 

Negro 

Natiye-bom  of  fmreign  father, 
by  raoe  of  father: 
Bohemian  and  MoraTlan.. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other , 

Dutch 

T^nglfah , 

Oennan 

Irish 

Polish 

Foreign4>om: 

AfTTiflnlan , 

Bohemian  and  Moray^... 

Bimya , 

Bulgarian , 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Caban , 

Danish , 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew 


Households. 

Percent 

Number. 

distribu- 

aoB. 

1,139 

6^6 

148 

.9 

25 

.1 

18 

.1 

12 

.1 

17 

.1 

38 

.2 

220 

L3 

813 

1.8 

78 

.5 

120 

.7 

601 

2.9 

30 

.2 

130 

.8 

606 

ao 

017 

3.6 

43 

.3 

20 

.1 

144 

.8 

461 

Z7 

142 

.8 

85 

.5 

146 

.9 

948 

6.5 

226 

1.8 

740 

44 

General  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  household. 


Foreign-bom— Continued. 

WA 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 


Macedonian. 

Magyar 

MeBoan 

Norwegian., 

Polish 

Portuguese. 
Roumanian. 

Russian 

Ruthenian. , 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian. . 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Wekh 


Grand  total. 

Total  native-bam 

father 

Total  native-bom. 
Total  foreign-bom. 


of  foreign 


Households. 


Number. 


731 

653 

1,530 

3 

791 
12 

911 

42 

26 

2,106 

232 
77 
76 

531 

135 

69 

1,319 

174 
39 

485 

165 
50 
94 


17,141 


727 

2,014 

15,127 


Percent 

dlstzlba- 

tion. 


(«) 


4.8 
&0 


4.0 
.1 

5.3 

.2 

.2 

12.3 

L4 
.4 
.4 

3.1 
.8 
.4 

7.7 

1.0 
.2 

2.8 

1.0 
.3 
.6 


loao 


4.2 
11.7 
8&3 


•  LrSSB  than  a05  per  cent 

Upon  reference  to  the  table  preceding^  it  is  seen  that  of  the  total 
numoer  of  households  studied  1,139,  or  6.6  per  cent,  were  those  of 
heads  who  were  native-bom  white  persons  of  native  fathers:  727,  or 
4.2  per  cent,  were  of  heads  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  fatner;  and 
148,  or  0.9  per  cent,  were  of  heads  who  were  native-bom  negroes. 
These  classes  of  households,  together  with  those  tlie  heads  of  which 
were  foreign-bom  English,  German,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  indus- 
trial workers,  were  selected  to  afford  a  comparison,  as  stated  above, 
with  wa^e-eaxners  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  engaged  in  the 
same  industries  and  occupations.  The  remaining  households,  hav- 
ing been  selected  on  the  oasis  of  the  numerical  importance  of  the 
several  races  in  the  different  industries  studied,  indicate  the  relative 
extent  to  which  members  of  the  several  races  were  employed  in  the 
mines  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  respect  the  Poles  outrank  all  other  races  of  recent  immigration, 
12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  households  studied  represent- 
ing this  race.  The  South  ItaUans  and  Slovaks  are  next  in  order; 
of  the  total  number  of  households,  8.9  per  cent  are  of  the  former 
and  7.7  per  cent  of  the  latter  race.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Poles  and  South  ItaUans  are  employed  in  practically  all  branches  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  Slovaks  are  not  so 
extensively  enga^d  as  the  Poles  and  South  Italians,  but  in  those 
industries  in  which  the  Slovaks  are  principally  employed,  such  as 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  mining  and  the  iron  and  steel  plants, 
they  appear  in  larger  numbers  than  tne  other  two  races.  After  the 
Slovaks,  the  Germans.  Magyars,  Lithuanians,  Hebrews,  Irish,  North 
Italians,  Ooatians,  Ruthenians,  and  French  Canadians  form  the 
largest  proportions  of  the  body  of  foreign-bom  wage-earners  who  are 
heads  or  households.    The  heads  of  households  or  other  races  occur 
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in  comparatively  small  numbera  in  different  industries  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Brava  textile  oneratives  in  New  England,  the  Cuban 
cigar  makers  in  Tampa  and  New  Orleans,  or  the  Mexican  miners  in 
the  Southwest,  are  representative  of  only  one  industry  or  of  a  certain 
geographical  area  ia  which  the  industry  is  located. 

MEMBERS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS. 

There  was  a  total  of  96,543  persons  in  the  households  investigated, 
and  of  this  number  detailed  information  was  secured  for  87,082. 
The  table  below  sets  forth,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
household,  the  persons  in  tne  households  studied  and  the  persons  for 
whom  detailed  mformation  was  obtained: 

Tabls  3.— Pcraorw  in  hoiueholds  studied  and  per9(m$for  whom  ddaxUd  information  tooi 

securedf  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household, 

(arruDT  or  houskhouw.) 


General  natlTlty  and  race  of  head  of  hoiua- 

bold. 


Total 

number  of 

households. 


Natlve-bom  of  natiye  Cather: 

White , 

Neero , 

Native-born  of  liorslgn  father,  by  race  of 
father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian , 

Canadian,  French , 

Canadian,  Other 

Pntch 

English 

Qerman 

Irish 

Polish 

Foielgn-bom: 

Armenian , 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brava 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian , 

Cuban , 

Danish , 

Butch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French , 

Qennan 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Meidcan 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  Csther 

Total  natlve-bom 

Total  forelgn-bom 


1,139 
148 


25 
18 
13 
17 
38 
228 
813 
78 

120 
601 

30 
130 
606 
617 

43 

20 
144 
461 
143 

86 
146 

236 

740 

731 

663 

1,630 

3 

701 

12 

Oil 

42 

36 

3,106 

232 

77 

76 

631 

136 

60 

1,310 

174 

39 

486 

165 

60 

04 


17, 141 


727 

2,014 

16,127 


Persons  in  households. 


Number. 


4,716 
636 


114 

106 

64 

73 

174 

028 

1,668 

366 


2,677 
112 
861 

2,046 

4,720 

200 

81 

818 

2,065 


306 

660 

4,010 

1,386 

3,060 

3,064 

3,603 

8,037 

160 

4,661 

86 

5,867 

106 

163 

12,766 

1,660 

060 

446 

8,630 

720 

664 

7,737 

1.013 

188 

2,377 

702 

702 

404 


Per  cent  dis- 
tribution. 


96,543 

~"3,362 

8,613 

87,930 


4.0 
.6 


.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
1.0 
L6 
.4 

.6 

2.7 

.1 

.0 

3.1 

4.0 

.2 

.1 

.8 

X2 

.7 

.4 

.6 

5.1 

1.4 

4.1 

4.1 

3.7 

8.0 

.2 

4.8 

.1 

6.1 

.2 

.2 

13.2 

L6 

LO 

.5 

3.7 

.8 

.7 

8.0 

LO 

.2 

2.6 

.8 

.8 

.6 


100.0 


3.5 

&0 

OLl 


Persons  for  whom  de> 
tailed  Infiirmatioii 
was  secured. 


Number. 


4,621 
630 


114 

106 

64 

71 

167 

022 

1,660 

361 


2,660 
112 
784 

2,700 

200 

81 

811 

2,072 

660 

3T7 

660 

4,631 

1,346 

3,028 

3,058 

3,051 

8,077 

77 

4,267 

76 

4,486 

106 

163 

11,617 

1,396 

288 

351 

3,360 

721 

336 

6,803 

845 

188 

2,311 

768 

446 

403 


Peroentdi^ 
tilbatloL. 


87,062 


3,334 

o,  4o4 

78,508 


6.8 

.6 


.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
LI 
L8 
.4 

.7 

2.0 

.1 

.0 

8.4 

3.3 

.3 

.1 

.0 

2.4 

.8 

.4 

.7 

6.8 

L5 

4.6 

4.6 

3.5 

0.8 

.1 

4.0 

.1 

6.2 

.2 

.2 

13.2 

L6 

.3 

.4 

3.0 

.8 

.4 

7.8 

LO 

.2 

2.7 

.0 

.6 

.6 


loao 


as 

0.7 

oas 
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The  foUowiri^  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  87,082  persons  for 
whom  detdled  information  was  secured,  according  to  sex  and  to 
general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household: 

Table  4. — Sex  of  persons  far  whom  det4xiled  information  was  secured^  hy  general  nativitiy 

and  race  of  head  of  lumsehold. 

(STUDY  or  HOUBEfiOLDS.) 


a«iieral  DstlYity  and  noe  of  head  of  bouse- 

hold. 


NatiTe-bom  of  native  Catber: 

White 

Negro 

NatiYe-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father: 

Bohemian  and  ICoravian 

Canadian,  French , 

Canadian,  Other. , 

Dutch , 

English 

Qennan 

Irish- 

Polish 

Forelgn-bom: 

Armenian , 

Bohemian  and  ICoravian 

Brava 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Qennan 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

ItaUan,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian. 

Russian , 

Ruthenian 

Scotch. 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

OrandtotaL 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Total  forelgn-bom 


Number. 


u^« 


2,288 
273 


61 

B2 

28 

83 

76 

460 

761 

182 

314 

1,301 

00 

769 

1,443 

1,622 

90 

37 

415 

1,009 

338 

188 

301 

2,437 

1,066 

2,005 

1,961 

1,683 

4,726 

76 

2,492 

76 

2,611 

112 

77 

6,895 

697 

178 

200 

1,767 

352 

234 

3,661 

457 

97 

1,206 

451 

446 

257 


47,859 


1,643 

4,204 

43,655 


Female. 


2,333 
266 


63 

68 

26 

88 

91 

462 

799 

169 

269 

1,268 

43 

26 

1,494 

1,168 

110 
44 

396 
1,003 

321 

189 

268 
2,194 

281 
1,923 
1,991 
1,368 
3,851 

1,775 


1,875 
84 
76 

5,122 
701 
110 
151 

1,693 
369 
101 

3,152 

388 

91 

1,105 
317 


236 


39,223 


1,601 

4,280 

34,943 


TotaL 


4,621 
529 


114 

106 

64 

71 

107 

922 

1,550 

351 

583 

2,559 

112 

784 

2,937 

2,790 

200 

81 

811 

2,072 

669 

377 

569 

4,631 

1,346 

3,928 

3,952 

3,051 

8,077 

77 

4,267 

76 

4,486 

196 

153 

11,517 

1,396 

288 

351 

3,360 

721 

335 

6,803 

845 

188 

2,311 

768 

446 

493 


87,062 


3,334 

8,484 

78,596 


Per  cent  of  each  sez. 


Male. 


49.5 
5L6 


53.5 
49.5 
51.9 
46.5 
46.5 
40.9 
48.5 
6L9 

53.9 
6a8 
61.6 
9&8 
49.1 
58.1 
45.0 
45l7 
51.2 
5L6 
51.3 
49.9 
52.9 
52L6 
79.1 
51.0 
49.6 
55.2 
58.5 
98.7 
58.4 

loao 

5&2 
57.1 
5a3 
55.5 
49.9 
61.8 
57.0 
52.6 
48.8 
09.9 
53.7 
54.1 
51.6 
52L2 
58.7 

loao 

52.1 


55.0 


49.3 
49.6 
55.5 


Female. 


5a6 
48.4 


4&5 

5a5 

4&1 
53.6 
64.6 

5ai 

51.6 
48.1 

46l1 
49l2 
8&4 

8.2 

5ao 

41.9 
56.0 
54.8 

4&8 
48.4 
48.7 

5ai 

47.1 
47.4 
2a9 
49.0 
5a4 
44.8 
41.5 
1.3 
41.6 
.0 
41.8 
42L9 
49.7 
416 

5ai 

38.2 
43.0 
47.4 
51.2 

sai 

4a  3 
45.9 
48.4 
47.8 
41.3 
.0 
47.9 


45.0 


5a7 
5a4 
44.6 
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In  the  table  which  is  next  presented  the  sex  of  persons  in  the  house- 
holds is  also  shown,  but  the  presentation  is  by  general  nativity  and 
race  of  individual  instead  of  head  of  household. 


Tablb  5. — PenofM  for  wham  detailed  i^formaliion  was  securedy 

nativity  and  race  of  individual, 

(SrUDT  OF  H0V81B0LD6.) 


eex  and  general 


QvaenX  natlTlty  and  noe  of  Indlvidaal. 


NatlTB-bom  of  natlTO  father: 

White. 

NeciD : 

Tnif^flTi 

MatiTe-bom  of  foralsn  ttXtyu,  by  race  of 
fatben 

Annaniaii 

Bobemlan  and  Moravian 

BiETa. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

EngUah 

Finnish. 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  Sooth. 

Lithuanian. 


Magyar.. 
Mencan.. 


Mc 

Norwegian. 

Polish. 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish. 

Syrian 

Welsh. 

Forelgn-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian*. 

Bosnian 

Biava. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

French. 

German. 

Greek 

gyw 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 


Number. 


Male. 


3,219 
273 


60 


11 


041 

16 

466 

28 
10 

274 

460 

175 

71 

72 

1,876 

44 

735 
1,478 

584 
1,201 

705 

645 

46 

48 

2,426 

268 
26 
58 

654 

143 

20 

1,552 

223 
21 

628 
61 

125 

266 

647 

1 

58 

758 

822 

8 

1,160 

63 


20 

162 

644 

163 

115 

220 

1,276 

1,025 

2 

1,270 

802 

1,111 

3,514 

76 


3,313 

257 

8 


726 

13 

4 

706 
22 

435 
42 
24 

280 

460 

175 

78 

70 

1,335 

47 

604 
1,510 

540 
1,188 

730 

611 

40 

50 

2,386 

242 
20 
30 

704 

180 

10 

1,570 

101 
21 

600 
66 

123 

102 
562 


30 

11 
823 

65 
716 

80 
1 

26 
135 
551 
140 
111 
106 
1,062 
280 


1,228 
807 
813 

2,142 
1 


Total. 


6^532 

530 

3 


128 

1,405 

24 

4 

1,347 

38 

801 

66 

43 

554 

020 

860 

144 

151 

2,710 

01 

1,420 

2,888 

1,133 

2,880 

1,534 

1,266 

85 

06 

4,812 

510 

46 

07 

1,358 

323 

30 

3,131 

414 

42 

1,237 

127 

248 

448 
1,200 

88 

764 

1,645 

63 

1,876 

143 

1 

46 

207 

1,106 

312 

226 

425 

2,328 

1,255 

2 

2,406 

1,600 

1,024 

5,666 

77 


Per  cent  distribution. 


Male. 


6.7 
.6 
.0 


.1 
L4 


(«) 


.0 
L8 

1.0 

8.. 

1.0 
.4 
.1 
.2 

2.0 
.1 

1.5 

ai 

1.2 

2.5 

1.7 

L3 

.1 

.1 

5.1 

.6 

.1 

.1 

1.4 

.3 


(•) 


a2 

.5 


(•) 


1.3 
.1 
.3 


.5 
L4 


(•) 


.1 
1.6 
1.7 


« 


(•) 


2.4 
.1 
.0 


(•), 


.8 

L8 

.3 

.2 

.5 

2L7 

2L1 


2.7 
L7 
2.3 
7.3 
.2 


Female. 


a4 

.7 


(•) 


15. 


.2 

L8 


L8 
.1 

LI 
.1 
.1 
.7 

L2 
.4 
.2 
.2 

3.4 
.1 

1.8 

a8 

1.4 

8.0 

1.0 

1.6 

.1 

.1 

&1 

.6 

.1 

.1 

L8 

.5 


(•) 


4.0 
.5 
.1 

1.6 
.2 
.3 

.5 

L4 

.0 

.1 


(•i 


2L1 
.1 

1.8 
.2 


(•) 


.1 

.3 

L4 

.4 

.8 

.5 

2L7 

.6 

.0 

8.1 

2L1 

2.1 

5i5 


(•) 


Total 


(•) 


7.5 
.6 


8 


.1 
L6 


(«) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


L5 

LO 
.1 

.6 
1.1 
.4 
.2 
.2 

ai 
.1 

1.6 

a4 

1.3 

2.7 

1.8 

L4 

.1 

.1 

5.5 

.6 

.1 

.1 

1.6 

.4 

a6 

.5 

L4 
.1 
.8 

.6 
1.4 

.1 

.0 
LO 

.1 
2L2 

.2 

.1 

.8 

L4 

.4 

.8 

.5 

2.7 

L4 

2.0 
L8 
2.2 
&5 
.1 


aLen  than  0.05  per  cant. 
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Table  5. — Persona  for  whom  detailed  infomuUion  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general 

nativity  and  race  of  individual — Contmued. 


Oenieral  nativity  and  race  of  Indhrldoal. 

Number. 

Per  cent  distribution. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Foffeton-bam— Continued. 

T/TthnRnJan. ... 

1,600 

01 

1,919 

64 

1 

29 

4,076 

430 

1,006 

2,606 

91 

3,194 

104 

1 

68 

0,911 

887 

1 

255 

281 

1,992 

410 

2 

292 

3,640 

438 

137 

1,068 

639 

443 

229 

Z.5 
.2 

40 
.1 

8.6 
.9 
.0 
.3 
.4 

2.3 
.4 
.0 
.4 

43 
.6 
.2 

1.2 
.8 
.9 
.2 

216 
.0 

3.3 
.1 
.0 
.1 

7.2 

1.2 

"\2 

.3 

2.3 

.5 

40 
.6 
.1 

1.2 
.6 
.0 
.3 

Swl 

Mamdonian 

.1 

Ifagyar ....,,.  r 

1,276 
40 

3.7 

Moxlcan r ,.  ^ , 

.1 

MontonaDrin 

'"  .y 

Norwflrian ,.,-.-,^,-- 

29 

2,836 

467 

1 

90 

104 

888 

199 

2 

79 

1,673 

203 

64 

486 

249 

PoUsh...          

7.9 

Part|igi|U!4A., 

1.0 

Porto'tocan 

"\z 

166 

177 

1,104 

211 

Riufftain X .    ... -  - 

.3 

Rnthmian r . . 

2.3 

Scotch 

.6 

flootch-Irteh. r 

(o) 

Servian , . . t 

213 
2,067 
236 
83 
673 
390 
443 
116 

.3 

Slovak 

42 

SIOVOnlBn r    .         rr- 

.6 

Spi^nlRh  _ , ,-..__, 

.2 

Swedish 

1.2 

Syrian 

.7 

•rtirklah 

.5 

Welsh 

113 

.3 

Qrand  total 

47,859 

39,223 

87,082 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Total  native-bom  of  forelsn  father 

16, 113 
19,606 
28,264 

16,057 
19,630 
19,693 

32,170 
39,236 
47,847 

33.7 
41.0 
60.0 

40.9 

5ao 
6ao 

36.9 

Total  native-bom 

46.1 

Total  forelFn-bom 

649 

1 

a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


RACIAL    COMPOSITION    OF    OPERATING  FORGES    OF    MINES    AND    MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS   AT  PRESENT  TIME. 

The  table  which  unmediately  follows  includes  the  industries  whictf 
were  intensively  studied,*  and  is  based  upon  information  received  for 
507,256  wage-earners  in  mines  and  manufacturing  estabUshmentsJ 
It  shows  the  distribution  of  these  employees  according  to  sex  and 
general  nativity  and  race. 


Table  6. — Employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and 

race. 

CSTUDT  or  EMFL0TXS8.) 


Qaneral  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Arabia 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

aSeeTablel,  p.  294 


Number. 


Kale. 


82,622 

22,072 

8 


1 

31 

2,668 

113 

149 

6 


Female. 


19,660 
3,061 


64 

1,864 

160 

42 


TotaL 


102,191 

25,133 

8 


1 

86 

4,632 

273 

191 

6 


Per  cent  distribution. 


Male. 


2ai 
6.4 


IJl 


[6) 

6) 

'61 


.7 


Female. 


ft  Lees  than  0.06  per  oent. 


2a2 

3.1 

.0 


.0 

.1 

L9 

.2 


(*) 


Total. 


2ai 

6.0 


.9 
.1 
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t$ieeurtd,  bf  lex  and  gtmnU  Ttativitif  and 


Wert  India  (otbcc  tlun  CuIm} 

Atiics  (coontrf  Dot  sMDUIad) 

Booth  America  (ooumrr  not  Bptdfltd) . 


"  u 

if 

**^"i 

306 

M 

f.r 

*i 

rf 

*=i. 

n»iS 

'U 

}:< 

•? 

0 

>,«o 

T« 

^•{ 

K{ 

10 

y 

!:i" 

1 

H 

n'" 

}:f 

V4; 

ii.m 

'■" 

;<m 

17 

'aoo 

n 

Hs 

: 
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tlun  OM  per  craL 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


Table  6. — Employusfor  whom  information  was  secured ,  by  sex  and  general  naUvity  and 

race — Continued . 


General  natlvitj  and  laoe. 


Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

Portugaese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

l^iukish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) . . . 

Alsatian  (iBce  not  spedfled) 

Australian  (race  not  specified) 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

South  American  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


Number. 

Per  oeat  dlstzlbutloD, 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

3,621 

2,406 

6,117 

ao 

2.6 

L2 

1,016 

146 

2,062 

.5 

.1 

.4 

6,588 

014 

7,502 

1.6 

.0 

1.6                          . 

818 

83 

001 

.2 

.1 

,2                         ^ 

3,196 

731 

3,020 

.8 

.7 

.8 

03 

5 

06 

(•) 

w 

(•) 

1,663 

21 

1,674 

.4 

w 

.8 

24,815 

456 

25,271 

6.1 

.5 

5.0 

4,807 

102 

4,000 

1.2 

.2 

1.0 

1,037 

134 

2071 

.6 

.1 

.4 

6,381 

167 

.    5,538 

1.3 

.2 

1.1 

094 

451 

'    1,445 

.2 

.5 

.3 

347 

5 

352 

.1 

(•) 

.1 

1,776 

03 

1,880 

.4 

.1 

.4 

16 

1 

17 

(•? 

W 

(") 

1 

1 

2 

(•) 

\v 

\v 

17 

1 

18 

W 

(•) 

W 

2,009 

154 

2,163 

.6 

.2 

.4 

1,240 

08 

1,338 

.3 

.1 

.3 

5 

6 

10 

(•) 

(•) 

<•) 

839 

83 

422 

.1 

.1 

.1 

409,712 

07,544 

507,256 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

67,366 

20,018 

86,383 

14.0 

20.7 

17.0 

161,067 

51,748 

213,715 

30.5 

53.1 

42.1 

247,745 

45.706 

203,541 

6a5 

46.0 

67.9 

a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Upon  reference  to  the  totals  it  is  seen  that  more  than  one-half 
(57.9  per  cent)  of  all  the  employees  for  whom  detailed  mformation 
was  received  were  of  foreign  birth,  while  only  20.1  per  cent  were 
native-bom  white  persons  of  native  father,  and  17  per  cent  persons 
of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  the  remaining  5  per  cent  being 
native-bom  negroes.  The  wage-earners  of  the  second  generation, 
or  of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  father,  are  composed  prmcipally  of 
persons  whose  fathers  were  born  in  Canada,  England,  Germany,  and 
Ireland.  Of  the  wage-eamers  of  foreign  birth  and  of  old  inmiigra- 
tion,  the  Germans  form  the  largest  proportion,  followed  by  the  French 
Canadians,  English,  Irish,  Swedish,  Scotch,  French,  and  Welsh,  in  the 
order  named.  Of  the  races  of  recent  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
the  largest  proportion  of  wa^e-eamers  is  furnished  by  the  Poles,  the 
representation  of  this  race  being  9.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  for 
wnom  information  was  received.  Tne  next  race  most  extensively 
employed  is  the  Slovak,  followed  by  the  South  Italian,  which  race  in 
turn  is  closely  followed  by  the  North  Italian.  The  Magyar,  Lithua- 
nian, and  Croatian  races  appear  in  the  next  largest  proportions. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  operating  forces  of  the  mines  and 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  set  forth  in  the  following  tables,  based  upon  information 
received  for  507,256  employees  of  the  21  principal  industries  studied. 
The  first  table  shows  the  distribution  of  wage-eamers  for  whom  infor- 
mation was  secured  by  sex,  general  nativity  and  race,  and  industry, 
and  includes  all  races.  The  percentages  in  Table  8  are  computea 
only  for  races  which  show  500  or  more  employees. 
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Upon  reference  to  the  total  of  these  industries,  it  is  seen  that 
20.1  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  native  white  Americans,  5 
per  cent  were  native-bom  negroes,  17  per  cent  were  of  native  birth 
but  of  foreign  father,  and  67.9^  per  cent  were  foreign-bom.  The 
native-bom  Americans,  or  native-born  whites  of  native  father, 
are  employed  most  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
tobacco,  collars  and  cuffs,  glass,  gloves,  and  shoes,  the  proportions  of 
.  this  race  in  other  mdustnes  ranging  from  one-tenth  to  one^fifth. 
'  The  native  negroes  have  their  largest  proportions  of  wage-earners  in 
cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing,  bituminous  coal  mining,  construc- 
tion work,  and  iron-ore  mining  of  the  southern  States;  considerable 
proportions  are  also  engaged  m  the  ^  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
mdustry.  The  wage-earners  of  the  second  generation,  or  of  native 
birth  of  foreign  father,  have  about  the  same  racial  distribution 
according  to  industries  as  the  native-bom  Americans.  French  Cana- 
dians are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
copper  mining  and  smeltmg,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  col- 
lars and  cuffs.  The  Croatians  are  employed  in  largest  proportions  in 
railroad  and  other  construction  work,  copper  mining  ana  smelting, 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  iron-ore  mining,  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  bituminous  coal  mining,  leather  manufacturing,  and  oil  refin- 
mg.  The  Cuban  and  Spanish  races  are  employed  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco.  The  Danish  appear  in  the  great- 
est mmibers  in  leather,  furniture,  and  collar  and  cuff  manufacture. 
By  far  the  largest  proportions  of  the  Dutch  are  emploved  in  furniture 
factories,  a  considerable  percentage  also  being  f oimd  in  silk  dyeing, 
and  silk  goods  manufacturing  estaolishments.  The  English  and  Ger- 
man wage-earners  appear  in  dl  the  industries  specified,  the  largest  pro- 
{ portions  of  the  former  race  bemg  f oimd  to  be  engaged  m  the  manu- 
^  acture  of  gloves,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  copper  mining  and  smelt- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  while  the  latter  race  exhib- 
its the  largest  proportions  engaged  in  sugar  refining,  sUk  djeing, 
leather  manufacturmg,  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  miple- 
ments  and  vehicles.  The  Finns  are  employed  in  any  considerable 
numbers  only  in  copper  mining  and  smeltJns  and  in  iron-ore  mining 
on  the  Minnesota  and  Michigan  ranges.  The  Greek  race  shows  the 
largest  proportions  in  leather  and  cotton  goods  manufacturing  and 
in  railroad  and  other  construction  work.  Hebrews  have  by  far  the 
largest  proportions  engaged  in  making  clothing,  considerable  propor- 
tions also  being  f oimd  in  glove  and  shoe  factories.  North  ana  South 
Italians  are  most  extensively  employed  in  silk  dyeing,  railroad  and 
other  construction  work,  bituminous  coal  mining,  and  clothing  manu- 
facturing. Larger  or  smaller  proportions  of  Lithuanians  appear  in 
all  but  one  of  the  industries  specified,  the  highest  percentage  or  wage- 
earners  of  this  race  being  in  sugar  refining,  clotning,  and  furniture 
manufacturing,  oil  refining,  and  oituminous  coal  mining.^  Magyars 
are  also  well  distributed,  the  largest  proportions  appearing  in  iron 


refineries,  agricultural  implements  and  vehicle  establishments^  cotton 
mills,  furniture  factories,  bituminous  coal  mining,  slaughtenng  and 
meat  packing,  and  leatiier  manufacturing.  The  Portuguese  are  not 
employed  in  any  considerable  numbers  outside  the  cotton  mills. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Roumanians,  who  appear  in  unimportant  pro- 
portions in  a  number  of  industries,  have  thek  largest  proportions  in 
railroad  and  other  construction  work  and  in  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing.  Russians  are  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  and  in  bituminous  coal  mining  than  in  other  industries. 
The  SloysS:  race  is  more  largely  employed  m  bituminous  coal  mining, 
oil  refining,  and  iron  and  steel  manufacturing.  Detailed  data  as  to 
other  races  in  industries  may  be  had  from  the  number  table  preced- 
ing the  showing  by  percentages. 

KACIAL    COlfroSinON    OF   THE    OFERATIKO    FOBCES   OF   SECTEEN 

SELEOTED  IKDUSTBIES. 

As  has  already  been  j^ointed  out^  information  was  secured  for 
112,339  employees  of  16  minor  industries  ^  in  addition  to  the  branches 
of  mining  and  manufacturing  included  in  the  foregoing  table.  The 
returns  fiom  these  16  industries  were  not  analyzed  with  the  same 
detail  as  those  of  the  principal  industries,  but  the  following  table  has 
been  prepared  showing,  by  sex,  industry,  and  general  nativity  and 
race,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  for  whom  information 
was  secured. 
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Table  9. — ToUd  number  of  employees  in  16  industries  for  whom  certain  informaJHon  wa$ 
securei,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race,  and  by  indiistry — Contmued. 


J  KM  A  JjEm 


General  natiTlty  and  race. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Osr- 
pet 
man- 
uIbc- 
tur- 

Elec- 
tric 
sup- 
plies 
xnanu- 
fto- 
tnring. 

Foun- 
dry 
and 
ma- 
chine 
shop 
prod- 
ucts 
manu- 
feM> 

Ho- 
siery 
and 
knit 
goods 
manu- 

turing. 

Pai>er 
and 
wood- 
pulp 
manu- 
fac- 
turing. 

Pa. 

prod- 
ucts 
man- 

UfEMy 

tur- 
ing. 

Rope, 
twine, 

and 
hemp 
menu- 

Ito- 
tnring. 

Sew- 
ing 

ynm 

chine 
man- 

UfBO- 

tur- 
ing. 

man- 
ufao- 

tUT- 

ing. 

Natiye-bom  of  native  lather: 
White 

6,311 

136 

472 

346 

3,946 
2 

665 

206 

165 
2 

158 

237 

Negro 

NatiTe-bom  of  foreign  fiftther,  by 
ooantry  of  birth  of  father: 
AnstzaUa.  .-r.. . ,- 

6 

185 

3 

629 

19 

663 

1 

67 
1,694 

2,465 

134 

7 

7 

6 

1 

212 

206 

60 

40 

166 

1 

1 

1 

5 
103 

2 
183 

7 
349 

1 
6 

Anfltria-Hansary 

7 

32 

23 

1 

"iei' 

4 

1 

62 

7 

2 

Canada 

43 
3 

16 

1 
22 

66 
2 

74 

1 

7 

127 

21 

"so' 

■'84' 

"'3 
2 

14 

Penmark 

fTngiapd  _ , 

38 

16 

10 

16 

fiifland...,   

France -- 

5 
211 

45 
1,110 

1,358 

80 

5 

3 
60 

1 
33 

....... 

4 
90 

Oennany ..r^-x  t 

80 

Greece 

Ireland 

43 

7 

232 
8 

181 
20 

302 
3 

113 
1 

1 

'  64 
2 

136 
1 
1 

36 

Italy 

NetKeriandff 

5 

1 

Fortaftal . .  - - 

6 

1 

4 

13 

Rossla.  .........■...■-••••■•■ 

10 
2 

24 

41 

13 

1 

2 

29 

18 

28 

5 

1 
1 

136 
72 
12 
27 

155 

2 
31 

4 
3 

2 
16 

5 
12 

FlAotland 

Sweden r  .  ,  -  „ 

Rwitnvland 

2 
2 

3 

Walm 

3 

8 

West  Indies  (other  than  Cuba) 
Africa  (country  not  specified) . 
Bouth  America  (country  not 
specified) 

1 
1 

Total 

6,465 

IM 

640 

574 

3,661 

606 

253 

186 

279 

110 

Total  native-bom 

12,780 

290 

1,112 

920 

7,600 

1,263 

450 

353 

437 

337 

Foreign-bom,  by  nod: 

Bohendan  and  Moravian 

rAnadia".  Frenoh 

12 

370 

187 

1 

21 

12 

206 

1 

11 

350 

62 

67 

16 

582 

120 

■     248 

157 

44 

2 

11 

1,968 

2 

2 

170 

34 

829 

1 

243 

68 

22 

42 

40 

35 

6 

"'i7' 

4 

""2 

8 
83 
94 

1 

6' 

5 

7 
79 
54 

....... 

9 

1 

20 
10 

""ioi' 

3 

1 

Canadian.  Other. . .  .,., 

8 

Croatian 

paiijfih., 

18 

11 

151 

1 

Patch ...    . . .  -  - 

'"if 

1 
6 

Enfflish 

13 

62 

27 
1 
1 

74 

20 

16 

2 

16 

28 

30 

40 

4 

2 

"877' 

9 

7 

4 

Finnish ... r  - 

FrflllChr...       ,r.-.--       -- 

"io" 
"io* 

5 
0 

4 

3 

27 

13 

17 

10 

53 

4 

2 

6 

8 

5 
204 

"'ii' 

1 
4 

1 

German 

6 
29 

15 

8 

Gieek 

Hebrew.  Russian 

16 

4 

222 

56 
190 

81 

29 

4 

3 

1 

Hebrew.  Other 

Irish 

204 

1 

11 

43 

34 

15 

1 

10 
...... 

2 
2 

4 

Italian,  North 

1 

Italian.  B'Mith-.. 

1 

14 
1 

Macvar 

Montenemln ........ 

Norwegian 

"'224" 

5 

33 

2 

6 
436 

PoUsh.". 

45 

851 

2 

PoitUgUBBO 

Roumanian 

2 
59 

8 
34 

1 

227 

62 

2 
40 
82 
24 

4 

RuiRiian ....  , 

5 
6 
6 

8 
*"*26' 

56 

11 

4 

3 

34 

15 

236 

5 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

22 

1 

6 

Scfltcb-Trishr ..-.-....., 

Rlovak 

10 
6 
8 

1 
2 

4 
1 

6 

Rlovanian 

Swedish 

11 

1 

Syrian. r  - 

1 
1 

Weteh... 

1 
7 

8 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). 
Swiss  (race  not  specified). . . 

Total  foreign-bom 

5,530 

323 

423 

761 
1,681 

2,059 

443 

61 

1,388 

53 

28 

Grand  total 

18,319 

613 

1,535 

9,668 

1,706 

520 

1,741 

490 

366 

840 
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Tablb  10.—. 


Raced%$tr%bfUian  of  employees  in  16  induitnea/or  whom  eertain  infofmor 
Hon  was  teeuredy  by  induttry;  percentages — Continued. 


FEMALE. 


Ctaoenl  natlTity  and  race. 

Carpet 

manu- 

tectur- 

Ing. 

Rlectiic 

sop- 

pltes 

numii- 

teotor- 

ing. 

Found- 
ry and 
nia- 
ohine 
shop 
prod- 
nots 
nano- 
tectur- 

Hosiery 

and 

Imit 

goods 

manu- 

fsctur^ 

ing. 

Paper 

and 
wood 

pulp 
manu- 
ftkctur- 

tng. 

Pq>er 
prod- 
ucts 
mann- 
fiiotur- 

and 
hemp 
manu- 
lisctur- 

ing. 

Sewings 
ma- 
chine 
manu- 
facture 
Ing. 

manth 

ItMStUT" 

Ing. 

NatiTC-bom,  of  natlTS  father: 
White 

22.2 
.0 

1.1 
7.0 
2.6 
3.6 
7.0 
1.6 
.3 
.0 
1.0 

.0 
2.8 

.7 

.0 
2.1 
1.6 

.0 
8.1 

.8 
1.6 

.7 

.0 
86.6 

.8 
1.0 

.0 

.0 
1.1 

80.7 
.0 

2.1 
4.2 
4.8 
8.3 
16.1 
1.6 
2.7 
.1 
2.8 

.2 

2.1 

6.1 

.1 

4.0 

L8 

.8 

8.6 

.8 

.1 

.4 

.6 

2.1 

.6 

1.8 

.0 

.7 

8.1 

20.6 
.0 

1.4 

1.2 

1.8 

12.6 

10.8 

L7 

1.1 

.1 

8.4 

.0 

.4 

.8 

.0 

1.6 

4.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.7 

1.8 

2.0 

.2 

22.4 

8.3 

.2 

.6 

.6 

2.8 

40.8 
(•) 

1.1 

LO 

3.6 

11.6 

14.0 

1.4 

.7 

1.6 

2.1 

.1 
.8 
.6 
.0 

1.6 

2.1 
.0 

2.8 
.6 

2.0 
.8 
.3 

4.6 
.6 
.4 

2.3 

38.4 
.0 

.1 

0.4 

2.2 

3.6 

17.7 

.1 
1.8 

.0 

.8 

.0 

6.6 
.6 
.0 

1.0 
.6 
.0 
12.0 
.1 
.0 
.8 
.1 

2.6 
.2 

1.8 
.0 
.1 
.2 

80.6 
.0 

.8 

li.O 

3.1 

6.3 

21.7 

.8 

2.6 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

3.8 

1.0 

.0 

1.2 

.8 

.0 

2.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.0 

L6 

0.6 

.1 

.4 

4.8 
.6 
.6 

3.1 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.2 

.0 

6.0 

.2 

.0 

.6 

.3 

1.7 

2.5 

2.0 

.0 

.1 

.0 

48.0 

2.0 

13.6 

.3 

.0 

.7 

82.2 
.0 

L2 

.6 

2.0 

18.4 

27.8 

1.0 

2.4 

.4 

2.2 

.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.4 

3.1 

.0 

2.0 

.0 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.4 

1.0 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

.6 

68.2 

.0 

NatiTCHbom  of  fordcn  ftither. 
by  ooontry  of  urth  of 
«&her: 
Ai]8tri»>Hangary 

PJWMMJA 

.6 
1.0 

4.4 

8.2 

Ireland .'. 

0.0 

Kwffrtft...  , 

.0 

Scotland 

.8 

Wales 

.8 

Other  oountrfes 

4.1 

Forelsn-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadiani  Other 

.0 

.0 

2.2 

.0 

FngHiih,... 

LI 

Qennan 

2.2 

Greek 

.0 

W«h 

LI 

Itftllftn,  North 

.8 

Italian!  South.. 

.3 

.0 

.0 

Poftsh ■    ■  /  ■ 

.0 

Kaman 

.0 

Scotch 

.0 

Sloyak. 

.0 

Swedish 

.0 

Other  races 

.6 

Onnd  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  native-born  of  foreif^ 
fiather 

25.1 
47.8 
62.7 

41.7 
72.4 
27.6 

34.1 
64.7 
46.3 

37.0 
78.7 
21.3 

36.6 
74.0 
26.0 

48.7 
88.3 
11.7 

10.7 
20.3 
79.7 

66.0 
80.2 
10.8 

30.1 

Total  native>bom... 

02.8 

Total  foreign-bom 

7.7 

72289"— VOL  1— li- 


ft Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 
-23 
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348  The  Immigration  Commissicxi. 

Upon  reference  to  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  male  portion  of  the  operating  forces  in  carpet,  cutlery 
and  tools,  rope,  twine  and  hemp,  and  zinc  smeltine  manutactuiing 
establishnients,  as  well  as  50  to  60  per  cent  in  car  bunding  and  repair- 
ingy  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  and  sewin^-niachine  man- 
ufacturing, were  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  males  of  end  immigration, 
the  Germans,  English,  and  Irish,  and  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans,  the  North  and  South  Italians  and  Poles,  were  most  exten- 
sively employed.  Females  were  employed  in  9  only  of  the  16  indus- 
tries, the  foreign-bom  showing  their  greatest  proportions  of  employees 
in  rope,  twine  and  hemp,  carpet,  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts manufacturing,  in  the  order  mentioned,  and  their  smallest  per- 
centages in  typewriter,  sewing  machine,  ana  paper  products  manu- 
f actunng.  Females  of  the  races  of  old  immigration  nrom  Great  Brit- 
ain and  northern  Europe  were  employed  in  considerable  proportions 
in  all  the  industries  employing  females,  while  among  the  females  of 
recent  immigration  the  roles  giye  evidence  of  the  greatest  diversity 
of  employment.  Upon  referring  to  the  totals  for  both  sexes,  about 
the  same  tendencies  are  observable  which  have  already  been  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  male  employees. 

PEBIOD   OF   RESIDENCE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    FOBEIGN-BOBN 
EMPLOYEES  AND  MEMBEBS  OF  THEIB  HOUSEHOLDS. 

The  character  of  recent  and  past  immigration  to^  the  mines  and 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States  is  exhibited  by 
the  two  tables  following,  which  show,  by  sex  and  race,  the  period  of 
residence  in  the  United  States  of  290,923  employees  of  foreign  birth. 
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Tablb  U. — Number  qf/oretgn-born  einployee$  in  the  UniUd  8UUet  each  specified  number 

o/ffear$f  by  eex  and  race. 

itawt  or  xMPLOTXia.) 

[By  yean  l&flidUkdtad  States  to  iieantyeafSBtDoeflistaiTivBl  In  the  UxdtedStat^   No  deduction  temada 

for  time  epint  atewd.) 

MALE. 


Nvttbev 
reporting 
oomplete 

Number  In  United  States  eadi  spedfled  number  of  yeais. 

Baoa. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5toe. 

10  to 
14 

16  to 
10. 

20  or 
over. 

Al^yriii^m  ................ 

1 

85 

8 

668 

8,028 

25 

068 

0,851 

1,728 

0,825 

8,011 

48 

606 

1,460 

13,148 

2 

8,630 

137 

1,861 

18,063 

5,510 

3,786 

1,308 

200 

1 

11,301 

18,307 

16,101 

141 

140 

0 

0,267 

580 

11,020 

200 

261 

75 

680 

23 

40,606 

8,583 

1,805 

6,543 

816 

8,168 

88 

1,645 

24,704 

4,776 

1,«20 

5,350 

053 

331 

1,768 

16 

1 

17 
1,000 
1,223 

6 
837 

1 

7 

""m 

804 

6 

110 

840 

44 

1,771 

104 

10 

24 

60 

8 

684 

1 

880 

14 

124 

071 

064 

471 

100 

88 

AI^H^nlan 

4 

6 

0 
1 

87 

800 

0 

878 

258 

36 

2,110 

268 

17 

20 

80 

""720* 

1 

457 

20 

168 

810 

1,770 

435 

115 

03 

1 

200 

1,718 

2,437 

•    24 

10 

2 

1,441 

210 

2,101 

21 

00 

4 

48 

8 

0,404 

470 

742 

1,683 

100 

150 

5 

430 

3,122 

702 

220 

171 

104 

128 

20 

2 

6 

2 

50 

228 

1 

38 

268 

30 

1,043 

381 

'"*27' 
66 

"'i§4* 

4 

Arabian 

AmiRnlan 

81 

102 

1 

40 

270 

28 

308 

248 

1 

0 

24 

1 

388 

60 

108 

4 

206 

110 

23 

710 

180 

1 

7 

48 

1 

380 

""iw" 

876 

5 

57 

1,148 

102 

2,828 

087 

8 

06 

101 

1 

1,418 

80 
150 

06 
661 

21 

Bobenilan  and  Moravian.. . 
Boemtan 

1,107 

Bi^lgPTlap 

5 

1,380 

211 

506 

244 

3 

23 

06 

4 

1,660 

301 

857 

230 

1 
104 
206 

16 

Oamtdtan,  Fnmoh 

4,077 

Canadian^  Ottwr 

868 

Croatiui .'....... 

128 

Cuban 

328 

2 

|)tuilsh 

285 

Dutch 

648 

1 

English ..!........... 

806 

i,on 

6,600 

FiBpino 

VInnlah 

307 
17 
70 
226 
600 
88 
20 
18 

88 

21 

84 

334 

876 

206 

88 

20 

887 

11 

114 

525 

400 

420 

87 

21 

1,122 

25 

442 

2,001 

777 

1,135 

380 

11 

342 

3 

01 

802 

130 

332 

184 

2 

240 

0 

263 

3,137 

54 

352 

168 

2 

248 

Flmnlsh 

8 

Fnmch.. 

500 

Oarman 

10,478 
26 

Greek 

Hebrew.  Rnaedan 

888 

Hebrew,  Other 

201 

Hindn .....  .  

Tfi^h 

HI 

617 

1,104 

2 

1 

130 

081 

040 

11 

6 

260 

1,772 

2,343 

18 

48 

0 

1,000 

60 

1,648 

15 

42 

5 

66 

7 

6,183 

412 

817 

884 

116 

128 

2 

278 

2,587 

620 

168 

220 

130 

51 

24 

256 

1,183 

1,625 

15 

22 

1 

023 

10 

1,224 

10 

22 

4 

26 

'ili'd' 

204 

184 

407 

81 

06 

2 

170 

2,420 

527 

106 

162 

106 

23 

20 

047 

4,416 

4,060 

42 

68 

810 

t,ac8 

1,502 
18 

4 

1,207 

060 

860 

11 

7,212 
667 

TtAlf an,  North 

Italian,  %>nth 

421 

Italian  (not  speoifled) 

jrapenese 

10 

i^orean 

I/ithuanian 

426 

46 

630 

18 

1 

0 

10 

1 

1,070 

157 

184 

422 

60 

72 

1 

03 

018 

100 

120 

76 

35 

40 

U 

306 

210 

027 

23 

68 

8 

7 

0 

1,078 

180 

840 

700 

57 

70 

■"iTO* 

1,138 

260 

U8 

60 

85 

66 

28 

2 

2,881 

11 

8,404 

43 

22 

21 

131 

1 

11,644 

1,158 

200 

1.406 

100 

207 

8 

412 

7,836 

1,610 

652 

870 

207 

20 

70 

0 

1,004 

710 

326 

1 

Magyar......... 

744 
32 

7* 

80 

610 

26 

1 

7 

66 

857 

26 

Montenegrin...... 

11 

NegXD...T. 

15 

Norywlan 

307 

Persian 

PoliMb   

3,240 

877 

11 

427 

54 

128 

6 

71 

2,722 

361 

202 

870 

106 

0 

414 

3,580 

847 

11 

332 

41 

348 

6 

26 

2,100 

276 

140 

001 

24 

4 

222 

3,448 
170 

Portiigoese 

0 

224 

Rfithenian 

38 

Scotch 

1,871 

8cot4*h-Irlah 

60 

flenian 

8 

Slovak 

2.152 

Slovenian 

148 

flmnif^h 

104 

Rw^i4\fih. ....... ........... 

2,424 

Ryrlan 

rTurUsh 

Webh 

064 

West  Indian  (other  than 
Caban) 

8 

Alsatian  (race  not  specified) 
Aostralian  (race  not  specl- 
fled)...... .VT... 

I 

1 

70 
62 

2 
260 
124 

86 

2 
660 
228 

1 
20 

5 
130 

72 

1 
160 
206 

6 

Austrian  (race  not  specttled) 

Belgian  (race  not  spedfled). 

South  Anierk»n  (race  not 

specified) 

101 
45 

201 
157 

8 
6 

118 
261 

1 

Swiss  (race'  not  spedfled). . . 

8 

11 

4 

6 

40 

240 

Total 

245,824 

0,606 

12,081 

31,801 

25,113 

18,618 

58,006 

10,668 

22,814 

47,620 
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Table  12. — Per  cent  o/foreign-bom  emplopees  in  the  United  States  each  epecified  nwmber 

ofyearSf  by  ux  and  race, 

(8TUDT  or  UIFL0TIB8.) 

[By  jmn  in  the  United  States  is  mmat  yean  ainoe  flrat  axriyal  in  the  United  Stetei.  No  dedqctlon  la 
made  for  time  spent  abroad.  This  table  indodeB  in  each  sex  eroap  only  raoia  with  80  or  more  males  or 
females  reporttng.   The  total,  howsTor,  is  for  all  foraign-boni.j 

MALE 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

ds^. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  specified  mmber  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5to9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Armenian 

663 
8,923 

958 
9,351 
1,728 
9,825 
3,011 

505 

1,460 

13,143 

8,630 

137 
1,861 
18,963 
5,510 
3,785 
1,398 

200 
11,301 
13,307 
16,191 

141 

149 
9,269 

580 
11,620 

209 

261 

6R0 

40,606 

8,583 

1,895 

6,543 

816 
3,163 
88 
1,645 
24,704 
4,776 
1,929 
5,350 

953 

831 
1,763 

12.2 
2.6 
4.8 
2.9 
L6 
8.7 
8.2 
1.5 
1.6 
8.0 

10.1 

12.4 
4.1 
1.2 
9.1 
2.3 
L9 
6.5 
1.0 
4.6 
6.8 
L4 
.7 
4.6 
7.8 
4.6 
6.2 
.4 
1.5 
4.1 
4.4 
7.1 
6.4 
6.1 
2.3 
1.1 
3.8 
2.5 
4.1 
6.5 
1.4 
3.7 

12.1 
.6 

7.5 
2.6 

80.8 
1.2 
1.3 
7.3 
4.5 
L2 
2.9 
3.0 
2.3 

15.3 
4.5 
1.8 

1&9 
5.4 
2.7 

lao 

1.2 
5.1 
5.8 
7.8 

a4 

4.3 

87.2 

8.0 

11.0 

21.1 

1.0 

4.1 

5.0 

17.9 

ia8 

7.0 

2.2 

.0 

10.9 
4.6 
5.4 
5.9 
LI 
8.9 

16.9 
L2 

10.1 

10.1 

89.5 

2.8 

2.1 

21.5 

8.9 

8.4 

5.9 

5.5 

12L6 

2L2 

&5 

4.3 

82.3 

1L5 

8.2 

46.5 

2.6 

12.9 

15.1 

17.0 

10.7 

15.5 

87.8 

18.6 

10.0 

80.4 

6.3 

16.9 

13.4 

89.2 

24.2 

28.3 

4.7 

5.7 

26.7 

12.6 

16.6 

n.9 

3.2 
17.2 
88.7 

L5 

8.1 
.    7.7 

12.4 
8.7 
2.5 

18.0 
6.4 
4.0 
4.0 
4.4 

10.7 

ia2 

6.7 

8.5 
17.8 
12.4 

7.2 
19.0 

2.3 
18.3 
14.5 

9.2 
28.9 
1L8 
U.9 
14.2 

7.2 
16.7 

8.2 
12.6 
1L5 
16.7 
13.5 
14.1 

4.1 

2.8 
16.9 

ia5 

18.0 

8.7 

4.1 

13.6 

1&4 

L4 

7.5 

5.8 

4.0 

2.7 

L7 

10.6 

12.7 

4.5 

8.7 

3.6 

10.7 

8.0 

6.1 

2.8 

7.4 

U.8 

6.2 

10.6 

2.3 

8.9 

10.0 

10.6 

14.8 

10.0 

3.3 

10.5 

4.8 

8.8 

8.7 

9.2 

&2 

7.1 

7.1 

9.9 

3.1 

2.3 

10.3 

9.8 

ILO 

10.1 

2.8 

n.3 

6.9 
LI 

24.4 

22.8 
ft9 
12.3 
11.1 
28.7 
32.8 
16.1 
13.0 
10.8 
30.9 
18.2 
23.8 
10.5 
14.1 

12.1 

4.0 

.5 

14.8 

12.2 

5.2 

8.1 

3.9 

4.4 

6.8 

9.4 

2.2 

4.9 

4.2 

2.5 

14.8 

14.3 

.4 

16.6 

17.4 

8.6 

7.6 

17.6 

20.3 

12.8 

6.6 

6.6 

14.1 

16.5 

LO 

9.3 

12.0 

LO 

11.2 

7.2 

5.3 

7.8 

.0 

7.8 

.0 

5.3 

12.4 

.4 

9.6 

&8 

9.7 

.6 

5.1 

5.0 

ILO 

6.8 

L5 

a5 

5l8 
7.3 

18.5 
2.6 
L2 

12.6 

3.2 

30.5 

Bnlgarian 

1.7 

Onnidlan,  Fmmfh ,  , 

43.6 

O^niuitan)  Other. . . 

49.9 

Croatian.' .,. 

1.8 

Cuban 

10.7 

Pmii4h... 

47.9 

Dntoh 

44.1 

English 

50.2 

Tfrn^t^h 

6.7 

VUtmimh 

5.8 

French. 

27.4 

Qerman ..          .  .  ... 

55.2 

Greek 

.6 

Febrnr,  Rnsiiian 

3ao     8.8 

27.8     13.2 

8.9 

Hebrew!  Other 

20.8 

5w5 

&4 

33.2 

30.0 

29.8 

38.9 

3L1 

L9 

29.3 

20.6 

8.8 

19.3 

28.7 

32.3 

10.6 

22.9 

23.3 

9.4 

9.1 

25.0 

3L7 

33.7 

33.8 

16.4 

3L2 

6.0 

4.0 

LO 
7.2 
9.8 
9.3 
9.2 
2.7 

1L6 

.0 

6.4 

15.3 

.0 

5.3 

&0 

ia5 

.6 
6.5 
6.6 
4.0 
5.7 
4.3 

ILO 
7.3 

10.5 
7.1 

ILl 
2.7 

23.5 

.0 

Irish.. 

68.8 

Italian,  North 

4.9 

2.6 

Italian  (not  specified) 

7.1 

Japanese 

.0 

3.6 

MfMM^onian 

.2 

Magirar 

3.1 

MeHcan 

12.4 

Montenegrin 

4.4 

NnrwfivtAn.    , 

45.1 

Polish 

8.6 

'Portuguese 

5.0 

.3 

RiffMian. . 

3.4 

Rathenian 

4.7 

Scotch 

59.2 

Scotch-Irish. 

67.0 

Servian , . . 

.5 

Slovak 

8.7 

Slovenian .         .  ..... 

8.1 

Spanish 

5.4 

Swedish l[.\\\\]]]]]l[\[]][[\] 

46.8 

.4 

T'urklsh...  .' 

.0 

Wflrfi..   . 

64.1 

245,824 

3.9 

4.9 

18.0 

ia2 

7.6 

23.8 

8.0 

9.3 

19.4 

FEMALE. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Duteh 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German. 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other. 

Irish.... 

Italian,  North. 

It&lian,  South. 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PdWL 


621 

8.1 

8.7 

1L4 

ILl 

8.5 

2L9 

7.1 

15.8 

8,318 

4.0 

2.1 

4.7 

5.0 

4.5 

15.7 

17.2 

18. 3 

768 

2.6 

2.5 

3.8 

6.1 

3.6 

17.6 

14.2 

18.8 

216 

22.2 

9.7 

80.6 

15.7 

6.5 

ia2 

2.8 

2.3 

529 

4.9 

3.4 

ILO 

8.1 

1L7 

26.1 

12.1 

10.8 

256 

6.6 

5.9 

14.5 

8L2 

6.8 

10.2 

10.9 

22.7 

8,760 

3.3 

4.5 

7.2 

5l5 

4.0 

16.4 

lao 

18.6 

805 

9.2 

3.0 

13.1 

20.0 

15.4 

26.9 

6.6 

4.6 

407 

&1 

8.1 

12.8 

10.3 

10.6 

2L6 

7.6 

0.8 

1,800 

2.5 

3.8 

8.2 

4.8 

4.6 

12.6 

9.7 

24.5 

579 

6.7 

16.8 

29.5 

18.5 

6.7 

18.1 

2.6 

.5 

1,426 

&8 

9.3 

19.3 

20.8 

9.7 

2L4 

6.5 

6.6 

408 

3.2 

3.2 

13.7 

15.2 

13.0 

33.1 

9.1 

6.9 

4,027 

L3 

L9 

2.8 

3.7 

8.2 

13.3 

9.7 

14.0 

1,896 

4.7 

7.7 

16.5 

15w6 

&5 

25.4 

13.5 

6.3 

3,848 

5.3 

6.2 

19.7 

15.5 

9.2 

26.8 

1L7 

4.4 

1,181 

8.0 

1L4 

ao.1 

16.5 

9.4 

16.8 

4.8 

2.4 

632 

19.8 

16.5 

27.5 

13.9 

6.5 

1L7 

L7 

L4 

7,734 

1L4 

6.7 

20.8 

16.1 

10.8 

2L5 

6.9 

4.6 

17.4 

28.5 

32.0 

.0 

12.9 

14.8 

29.9 

L3 

ILl 

29.2 

.6 

LO 

8.7 

60.1 

L8 

L2 

.6 

.0 

L8 
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Tabli  12.— P«r  cent  o/foreignrbom  employees  in  the  United  Staiee  mcA  epeeified  number 

of  years,  by  sex  and  roce— Continued. 

FEMALS-OontlBiiad. 


Raoe. 


PortogoeM. 
Roamanian 

RiiBBlan 

Rathenian. 

Bootch 

BlOTEk 

Slovenian.. 

Spanish 

SwedJah.... 

Syrian 

Welsh. 

Total. 


Number 

reporting 

oomplate 

data. 


2,452 
146 
904 

81 
724 
440 
100 
134 
1A6 
446 

87 


46,080 


Per  oent  in  United  States  each  spedHed  comber  of  yean. 


Under 
1. 


4.1 

22.1 

8.2 

2L0 

2.6 

12.6 

17.4 

8.2 

1.3 

6.3 

.0 


6.0 


1. 


4.6 

14.6 

10.6 

11.1 

4.3 

11.1 

8L4 

11.0 

2.6 

&3 

3.4 


6.4 


2. 


14.6 
28.2 
21.8 
36.8 

6.4 
22.7 
31.1 
21.6 

3.2 
17.9 

4.6 


13.3 


8. 


13.8 

&3 
18.3 
14.8 

Z8 
12.7 
10.0 
U.9 

3.2 
12.1 

4.6 


10.6 


4. 


ia8 

3.4 

12.6 

3.7 

2.3 

12.7 

10.0 

&2 

&1 

12.8 

4.6 


7.4 


6  too. 


32.7 

22.8 

18.0 

7.4 

9.0 

17.6 

16.3 

26.4 

8.3 

30.6 

10.3 


19.4 


10  to 
14. 


11.2 

2.1 

6.9 

3.7 

7.0 

7.6 

6.3 

6.0 

13.6 

10.8 

18.4 


10.6 


15  to 
10. 


&6 

.7 

2.9 

2.6 

20.7 
2.4 
2.6 
4.6 

21.2 
1.8 

18.4 


ia9 


20  or 


2.0 
.0 
.9 
.0 

46.0 

.7 

.0 

2.2 

41.7 
.0 

86.6 


16.6 


Armenian. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish. 

IXitch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

French 

Oerman. 

Qreek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  Sooth. 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

Japanese 

Uihoanian. 

ICaeedonlan 


Mexican. 

Montenegrin. 

Norwegian.. 

Polish. 

Portogoese... 
Roumanian., 

Russian 

Ruthenian... 

Scotch , 

Sootch-IilBh.. 

Servian. 

Slovak 

Slovenian.... 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

'niridsh. 

Webh 


Total. 


TOTAL. 


677 

4,644 

963 

17,660 

>2,496 

10,041 

3,640 

667 

1,726 

16,012 

3,036 

173 

2,268 

20,843 

6,060 

6,211 

1,806 

200 

16,328 

16,203 

20,060 

143 

149 

10,448 

681 

12,262 

211 

261 

730 

48,340 

6,085 

2,040 

7,447 

807 

3,887 

93 

1,666 

26,163 

4,966 

2,063 

6,606 

1,399 

336 

1,860 


290,923 


12.0 
2.7 
4.9 
3.4 
1.9 
4.1 
7.7 
1.6 
2.4 
3.0 

10.0 

13.3 
4.8 
1.3 
8.9 
3.3 
2.2 
6.6 
1.1 
4.7 
6.5 
1.4 
.7 
6.0 
7.7 
6.4 
6.6 
.4 
1.4 
6.8 
4.3 
&1 
6.7 
7.6 
2.3 
1.1 
3.8 
2.7 
4.6 
6.6 
1.4 
4.6 

11.0 
.6 


&0 
2.8 
30.6 
1.6 
1.7 
7.3 
4.4 
1.2 

a4 

3.3 
2.3 

16.2 
5.2 
1.9 

16.0 
6.5 
2.8 

10.0 
1.4 
6.4 
6.0 
7.7 
3.4 
6.1 

87.2 
8.4 

10.9 

21.1 
1.6 
4.6 
4.8 

17.7 

10.8 

7.4 

2.6 

.0 

10.0 
4.7 
6.5 
6.3 
1.1 
8.7 

17.0 
1.4 


42 


5.0 


lao 

10.3 

39.3 

Z.7 

2.6 

21.7 

9.2 

3.2 

7.1 

6.9 

12.6 

24.9 

9.3 

46 

32.0 

13.6 

0.6 

46.6 

2.7 

13.3 

16.0 

17.5 

10.7 

17.2 

37.7 

19.1 

10.0 

30.4 

6.8 

16.6 

13.9 

38.2 

28.9 

244 

49 

6.4 

26.7 

12.8 

17.1 

12.6 

8.2 

17.4 

30lO 

1.6 


13.0 


8.1 
8.2 

12.5 
43 
8.3 

18.0 
6.7 
8.8 
46 
47 

11.4 

ia4 

7.3 

3.7 
17.4 
146 

9.0 
19.0 

2.7 
13.6 
147 

0.1 
28.0 
12.3 
11.0 
142 

7.6 
16.7 

8.1 
13.2 
12.2 
16.1 
141 
142 

3.8 

2L2 
16.9 

ia6 

12.9 

8.9 

41 

13.2 

1&2 

1.6 


ia3 


7.6 
6.2 
3.9 
3.5 
2.8 

10.5 

12.5 
41 
41 
3.6 

11.0 
8.1 
6.9 
2.9 
7.4 

10.0 
7.8 

10.6 
2.6 
8.8 
9.9 

10.6 

148 
9.9 
3.4 

10.3 
47 
8.8 
40 
0.5 
0.3 
6.8 
7.8 
0.4 
3.0 
3.2 

10.5 
0.8 

11.0 

lao 

2.0 

11.8 

6.8 

1.8 


7.5 


24.6 

22.8 

6.1 

13.9 

13.1 

28.3 

13.6 

15.4 

12.6 

12.0 

30.6 

16.6 

23.4 

10.7 

146 

27.6 

29.0 

5.5 

9.7 

312 

29.9 

29.4 

88.9 

29.5 

1.9 

28.4 

20.4 

8.8 

19.6 

27.6 

32.5 

11.4 

22.3 

21.9 

9.3 

9.7 

248 

31.5 

33.0 

33.3 

16.2 

31.0 

6.3 

43 


23.1 


12.1 
44 

.6 

15.7 

12.8 
5.1 
8.7 
47 
6.4 
7.7 
9.2 
1.7 
6.4 
47 
2.6 
8.2 

12.2 
1.0 
7.9 

10.3 
0.7 
9.8 
2.7 

10.7 

.0 

6.2 

15.2 

.0 

6.6 

7.8 

10.8 
.7 
6.6 
6.4 
46 
&4 
43 

11.0 
7.8 

ia2 

7.8 
11.0 

2.6 
23.2 


8.4 


146 

146 

.4 

17.4 

17.8 

3.6 

8.1 

18.6 

2a6 

141 

6.6 

6.2 

13.4 

17.2 

.0 

&6 

10.6 

1.0 

11.9 

7.1 

5.1 

7.7 

.0 

7.1 

.0 

6.1 

12.3 

.4 

0.7 

8.2 

&6 

.6 

48 

48 

12.8 

7.6 

L6 

8.4 

6i7 

7.1 

18.6 

2.1 

1.2 

12.0 


0.6 


8.2 

28.7 

1.8 

36.5 

44.4 

1.3 

11.0 

47.5 

39.8 

46.7 

6.8 

46 

244 

62.9 

.6 

6.8 

16.9 

.0 

60.2 

46 

2.8 

7.0 

.0 

3.2 

.2 

8.0 

12.8 

44 

43.3 

7.4 

3.8 

.8 

8.1 

42 

66.7 

66.6 

.5 

&6 

8.0 

6.2 

46.2 

.8 

.0 

68.2 


18.0 


An  examination  of  the  totals  of  the  preceding  tables  reveals  the 
fact  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  decline  in  immigration  from 
Oreat  Britain  and  northern  Europe  to  the  minea  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  country,  and  that  the  incoming  labor  supply 
has  been  principaUy  composid  of  members  of  races  from  sout&em 
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and  eastern  Europe.  Slightly  more  than  three-fifths  (63.1  per  cent) 
of  the  total  number  of  industrial  workers  for  whom  information 
was  received  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  ten  years,  and 
exactljr  two-fifths  had  been  in  this  coimtry  less  than  five  years.  The 
heavy  influx  of  wage-earners  during  the  past  decade  was  made  up  of 
the  representatives  of  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Cuban,  Finnish,  Flem- 
ish, Greek,  Russian  Hebrew,  Herzegovinian,  North  and  South  Italian 
and  Italian  not  specified,  Japanese,  Lithuanian,  Macedonian,  Magyar, 
Montenegrin,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Ruthenian, 
Servian,  Slovak,  Slovenian,  Spanish,  Syrian,  and  Turkish  races. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  French  Canadian  and  Dutch,  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  Danish,  English^  Norwegian,  and  Swedisn,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  German,  Insh,  Scoteh,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Welsh 
industrial  workers  have  a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  twenty 
years  or  longer.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  proportions  of 
males  and  females  in  the  specified  periods  of  residence. 

The  following  table  shows^  by  sex  and  race,  the  per  cent  of  foreign- 
bom  persons  in  the  households  studied  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  each  specified  number  of  years: 

Tablb  13. — Per  cent  of  foreign-bom  persons  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

of  years,  by  sex  and  race. 

(8TX7DT  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 

[By  yean  In  tbs  United  States  is  meant  vean  sinoe  flnt  arrival  ta  the  United  States.  No  deduction  is 
made  for  time  spent  abroad.  This  table  Includes  only  races  with  80  or  more  persons  reporting.  The 
total,  however.  Is  for  all  foreign-bom.] 

MALE. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  spedfled  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Undflr 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6toe. 

10  to 
14. 

16  to 
10. 

20  or 
over. 

256 

647 

58 

753 

804 

1,159 

63 

162 

641 

163 

115 

220 

1,271 

1,025 

1,265 

795 

1,108 

8,504 

1,676 

91 

1,018 

64 

4,071 

420 

165 

177 

1,083 

211 

213 

2,0S7 

235 

83 

673 

300 

443 

116 

6.1 
1.9 
6.9 
17.1 
2.4 
2.2 

.0 

.0 
3.3 
1.8 
6.2 
&7 
2.3 
10.0 
2.6 

.5 
3.8 
4.2 
4.0 
1.1 
5.2 
3.1 
3.6 
1.4 
3.0 
2.8 
4.4 
3.8 
2.3 
2.2 
1.3 
0.6 

.0 

2.3 

10.4 

3.4 

6.0 
1.0 
8.6 

30.0 
2.4 
5.8 

12.7 
.0 
4.4 
.0 
2.6 
8.3 
8.1 

22.3 

4.3 

.6 

6.1 

10.0 
4.8 

68.1 

0.0 

.0 

6.6 

2.1 

18.2 

15.8 
6.4 
6.2 

20.2 
4.3 
1.3 
8.4 
1.2 

13.6 

28.7 
1.7 

0.4 

6.4 

13.8 

33.2 

3.4 

14.2 

11.1 

1.0 

8.4 

1.2 

13.0 

4.8 

6.7 

27.7 

6.3 

1.8 

10.8 

16.1 

0.8 

27.6 

17.6 

.0 

13.3 

0.1 

23.0 

13.6 

12.7 

7.6 

27.7 

8.0 

6.1 

18.1 

2.1 

18.2 

3a2 

.0 

7.0 
6.0 
1.7 

11.4 
4.2 

12.2 
4.8 
2.6 
6.6 
3.1 
8.6 

10.0 
4.6 

12.4 

12.3 
2.3 
7.4 

12.6 

8.7 

.0 

13.4 
3.1 

11.8 
7.2 

14.6 

14.7 
0.8 
8.6 

16.4 
7.2 
6.8 
7.2 
1.9 

11.3 

14.4 
.0 

6u6 
4.0 

10.3 
4.1 
4.0 

10.3 

6.3 

.0 

3.0 

4.3 

10.4 
8,7 
4.6 
6.2 

11.1 
2.6 
0.0 
8.6 
7.4 
1.1 

11.4 
1.6 
0.5 
6.5 

21.2 
7.0 
8.6 
2.4 
6.2 
8.0 
6.0 

16l7 
1.2 
0.6 
4.1 
6.2 

10.1 
16.1 
27.6 

8.1 
20.1 
36.1 
26.4 

4.0 
12.6 
30.3 
U.2 
27.6 
17.8 
17.0 
31.0 

8.7 
30.2 
30.6 
32.6 

2.2 
26.0 
21.0 
27.6 
33.6 
20.0 
30.5 
26.0 
14.7 
26.8 
28.1 
36.2 
20.6 
16.0 
28.5 

3.2 

6.2 

22.3 

6.0 

16.6 

.0 

17.2 

0.1 
11.1 

1.2 
10.1 
16.6 

3.6 

3.1 

6.5 

2.6 
14.5 

8.7 
12.1 

0.7 

15.4 

.0 

8.0 

25.0 

10.0 

12.8 

.0 

6.2 
12.6 

7.1 

.0 

13.6 

13.2 

18.3 

7.0 

14.6 

.0 

11.2 

16.2 
10.0 
12.1 
.1 
17.0 

7.4 

7.0 
11.1 
13.0 
12.0 
15.7 
14.4 
14.8 
.8 

8.0 
12.8 
11.8 

6.1 

11.2 

.0 

6.2 
28.1 

0.6 

16.8 

.0 

6.6 

0.0 

0.6 

.6 

12.5 

13.6 

4.8 
10.7 

1.6 
.0 

0.6 

9.4 

BokHnnt^n  And  MorAvfan 

38.9 

Brava 

3.4 

Bnig^H*" 

.0 

OanRdian.  French , 

29.4 

Croatian 

2.8 

Cnben 

20.6 

Dutch 

78.4 

ICnirlliih 

37.8 

Finnish 

20.9 

Flemish 

33.0 

French 

16.6 

Qerman. ...    .  . 

41.9 

Greek 

.0 

Hebrew 

8.0 

Irish 

62.0 

Tt^if^n  North 

9.7 

Tt^kikn^BoMth..                    

3.1 

Lithnabtan 

6.2 

M^MMKlonliin . 

.0 

Magyar 

3.4 

Mexican 

17.2 

Polish 

8.0 

Portuguese 

ia5 

RonnianiEUi 

.0 

Russian 

2.8 

9.9 

Scotch 

40.3 

Servian 

.0 

Slovak 

14.2 

16.6 

8p<^niffh T  -  - 

2.4 

Swedish 

61.8 

Syrian 

.6 

I^rkish. 

.0 

Welsh 

62.1 

Total 

28,140 

4.1 

7.8 

12.6 

0.6 

7.8 

26.0 

9.0 

9.6 

18.7 

Immigrants  in  Manufacturing  and  Mining. 
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Table  13. — Fer  cerU  of  foreigrirbom  persons  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

of  years,  by  sex  and  race — Continued. 


FEMALE. 


Race. 

Nnmber 

reporting 

oomplete 

data. 

Par  oent  in  United  States  each  specified  nnmber  of  years. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4 

6to9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

192 

662 

80 

11 

822 

716 

80 

136 

661 

149 

111 

196 

1,062 
230 

1,226 
806 
812 

2,142 

1,003 

1,273 
40 

2,836 
467 
90 
104 
869 
199 
79 

1,670 
208 
64 
486 
240 
113 

6.2 
2.3 
8.3 
36.4 
2.2 
7.3 
2.6 

.0 
2.0 
1.3 
6.4 
8.2 
2.0 
11.7 
6.4 
1.0 
3.7 
3.4 
43 
6.8 

.0 
3.6 
1.3 
7.8 
6.8 
8.7 
1.0 
8.9 
1.7 

.6 
1.9 

.0 
8.6 
7.1 

12.0 
1.8 
6.7 

27.3 
3.4 
9.2 

21.3 
.0 
6.6 
.0 
6.4 
8.2 
2.7 

17.4 
6.8 
1.1 
7.0 
9.9 
46 

11.3 

.0 

6.6 

2.6 

16.6 

13.6 
43 
7.0 

80.4 
42 
3.0 
6.6 
1.4 

11.2 
.9 

146 

6.3 

.0 

36.4 
6.6 

2a6 

11.3 
2.2 
7.3 
47 
9.9 
3.6 
6.4 

27.8 
9.5 
1.7 

147 

17.6 
9.9 

16.8 
2.6 

13.6 
9.8 

87.8 

12.5 

12.7 
8.0 

27.8 
8.7 
6.9 
9.3 
1.9 

12.9 
1.8 

17.2 

6.0 

8.3 

.0 

3.4 

12.7 
6.3 
.0 
6.0 
6.7 
9.0 

11.7 
46 

16.2 

16.4 
1.6 
9.2 

12.0 
9.6 

13.0 

10.0 

10.8 
8.1 

13.3 

18.3 
9.3 
40 
8.9 
9.0 
8.9 

148 
1.6 

12.9 
.9 

10.4 
48 

16.7 
.0 
46 
9.1 
6.3 
.0 
3.8 
47 
6.4 
6.6 
49 
9.1 
9.6 
2.2 
8.7 
9.7 
9.3 
9.9 
2.6 
9.8 
8.1 

16.6 

12.6 
8.6 
3.0 

10.1 
8.5 
7.9 

24.1 
1.6 

16.3 
6.3 

27.6 
16.6 
83.3 
.0 
19.2 
28.4 
13.8 

6.2 
140 
40.3 
12.6 
28.1 
141 
17.8 
27.9 

7.7 
29.4 
28.4 
37.4 
26.9 
20.0 
28.6 
36.0 
10.0 
21.2 
29.2 
13.1 
13.9 
82.6 
36.0 
25.9 
15.1 
26.9 

7.1 

13.0 

6.7 

30.0 

.0 

16.8 

6.8 
17.6 

1.6 
10.9 
13.4 

3.6 

2.6 

7.9 

.9 

11.7 

8.1 
11.7 
11.1 
146 
10.1 
20.0 
10.8 
149 
.0 

9.6 
17.9 

9.0 
.0 
144 
17.2 
148 
10.9 
16.3 

7.1 

ao 

18.3 

6.7 

.0 

16.6 

6.7 

7.6 

18.6 

13.6 

17.4 

16.2 

12.8 

18.1 

.0 

9.3 

146 

11.2 

6.3 

7.3 

49 

82.6 

9.6 

12.9 

.0 

3.8 

8.6 

13.1 

.0 

12.7 

10.3 

3.7 

19.4 

1.6 

8.8 

0.0 

30.1 

Brava 

.0 

BulgaiiaD 

.0 

28.8 

Oroatlan 

.7 

Cuban 

13.8 

Dutch 

72.6 

English 

36.9 

Ffpnijh 

11.4 

Flemish 

32.4 

French 

18.4 

Qerman 

40.4 

Greek 

.0 

Hebrew 

6.6 

Wah 

62.2 

ItaUan.  North 

43 

Ttalian',  flonth.  

2.5 

3.8 

Magyar 

2.8 

Mexlican . 

12.5 

Polish 

8.1 

Portoguese 

7.2 

.0 

2.0 

Ruthenian 

6.7 

41.7 

Bnrrian ,..,,-,. 

.0 

Slovak 

8.2 

9.4 

Spanish ..r--- 

.0 

Swedish 

48.0 

Byrifin , . .- — 

.4 

W^liih 

61.1 

Total 

19,660 

3.6 

6.1 

11.8 

9.4 

8.0 

26.3 

11.2 

10.3 

149 

TOTAL. 


Arnufnian .....t    -t- 

448 

1,200 

88 

764 

1,626 

1,874 

143 

29/ 

1,192 

312 

226 

425 

2,323 

1,255 

2,481 

1,601 

1,920 

5,646 

2,679 

91 

8,191 

104 

6,906 

886 

265 

281 

1,942 

410 

292 

8,627 

438 

137 

1,068 

639 

443 

229 

&1 
2.1 
&7 

17.4 
2.3 
42 
L4 
.0 
2.7 
1.6 
5.3 
6.8 
2.2 

10.4 
40 
.7 
8.8 
3.9 
41 
LI 
&4 
L9 
3.6 
L4 
47 
3.9 
41 
2.4 
41 
2.0 
.9 
6.6 
.0 
2.8 

19.4 
6.2 

&6 
L8 

ao 

30.9 

2.9 

7.1 

17.6 

.0 

6.4 

.0 

40 

&2 

2.0 

21.4 

6.1 

.0 

5.0 

lao 

47 

6a2 

9.9 

.0 

6.2 

2.4 

17.3 

149 

49 

6.6 

22.9 

43 

2.1 

7.3 

L3 

12.7 

28.7 

L3 

1L6 

6.4 

9.1 

33.2 

44 

16.6 

U.2 

2.0 

7.9 

2.9 

U.9 

42 

5.6 

27.7 

7.9 

L7 

12.4 

16.1 

9.9 

27.6 

.16.9 

LO 

18.4 

0.5 

28.2 

13.2 

12.7 

7.8 

27.7 

8.8 

5.0 

146 

2.0 

16.1 

30.2 

L8 

U.4 
6.0 
2.3 

11.3 
3.8 

12.4 
5.6 
L3 
5l8 
48 
6.2 

U.3 
46 

12.9 

13.8 
L9 
8.2 

12.4 

9.0 

.0 

13.3 
6.8 

U.4 
7.7 

141 

16.0 
9.6 
6.8 

144 
&0 
7.8 

ia2 

L8 

n.9 

144 
.9 

&8 
49 

12.5 
41 
43 
9.8 
6.3 
.0 
3.0 
45 
8.0 
7.8 
47 
6.8 

10.3 
2.4 
&9 
9.0 
&1 
LI 

10.8 
LO 
9.6 
7.3 

19.2 
9.6 
8.6 
2.7 
6w6 
8.7 
6.8 

19.0 
L4 

1L7 
41 
6.2 

22.8 
16l8 
29.6 

8.0 
19.7 
83.1 
18.9 

6.1 
13.3 
30.7 
12.4 
27.8 
16.1 
17.8 
29.9 

8.2 
29.9 
29.7 
343 

2.2 
26.9 
21.2 
28.0 
343 
1&6 
27.0 
27.9 
13.9 
23.3 

3ao 

36.1 
22.6 
15.0 
27.0 
3.2 
6.1 

18.3 
5.9 

2a5 
.0 

17.0 
8.0 

147 
L3 

ia6 

16.1 

3.5 

2.8 

6.6 

2.3 

13.1 

8.4 

1L9 

10.2 

16.0 

.0 

&8 

23.1 

10.3 

13.0 

.0 

7.5 

140 

&0 

.7 

13.9 

15.1 

13.9 

8.8 

149 

.0 

0.2 

B.7 
18.7 

ia2 

.1 
16.8 

6.8 

7.7 
145 
13.8 
l&l 
16.9 
13.6 
16.3 
.6 

9.1 
13.7 
11.6 

5.8 

9.7 
.0 

5.1 
29.8 

9.6 

148 

.0 

5.0 

9.3 

1L2 

.3 

12.6 

12.1 

44 
19.6 

L6 
.0 

9.2 

6.4 

Bohf^mlan  and  Morayffpn. ^... 

89.0 

Brava. 

2.3 

Bulsarlan .....,-, ---^ r 

.0 

Cfui AfHifm.  French. ........^-r 

28.8 

2.0 

Cuban T..-r-TrT- 

16.8 

Dutch 

76.8 

EnjEUsh 

36.0 

Finnish ^  -  -  r  -  r  - 

16w8 

Flerntsh , . .  -  T 

82.7 

French .,,.,^,--^^ 

17.4 

Qerman ,,..--,. 

41.2 

Greek 

.0 

Hebrew -- 

6.8 

Irish 

62.1 

Italian.  North 

7.4 

Italian,  South. 

2.0 

T/lthntuifan ..Tr--T r 

6.1 

MAA^donian ^--,^-^,, 

.0 

Magyar , .... r-  

8.0 

lf«l3p*Tl ...^r-.- 

15.4 

Polish 

8.0 

Portu£uese 

8.8 

.0 

Russian rrr^r        -,-,--        -.- 

2.8 

Ruthenian r .. . 

8.0 

Scotch 

41.0 

Servian 

.0 

Slovak 

1L6 

18.2 

Stwniah 

L5 

Swedish 

60.1 

Sjrrlan ^ .  - ,  -  -  r  - -  - 

.5 

l^lrfffh 

.0 

W^lsh 

61.6 

TotaL 

47,609 

3.9 

7.1 

12.0 

9.5 

7.0 

26.1 

10.4 

9.8 

142 
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Of  47;699  foreign-bom  persons  in  the  households^  studied,  the 
foregoing  table  shows  that  25.1  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United 
States  from  five  to  nine  years,  14.2  per  cent  twenty  years  or  over,  12 

Eer  cent  two  years,  10.4  per  cent  irom  ten  to  fourteen  years,  and 
etween  5  and  10  per  cent  each  other  specified  number  of  jears 
except  less  than  one  year — only  3.9  per  cent  reporting  that  period  of 
resid!ence.  The  proportions  of  the  28,149  males  and  the  19,550 
females  having  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of 
years  so  nearly  correspond  with  each  other,  and  each  so  nearly  cor- 
responds with  the  total,  that  a  comparison  is  unnecessary. 

As  regards  the  several  races,  it  is  seen  that  none  of  the  total  number 
of  Macedonians,  Roumanians,  or  Turks,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
Bulgarians,  somewhat  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  Qreeks  or  Servians, 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  Croatians,  South  Italians,  Magyars,  Rus- 
sians, Spaniards,  or  Syrians,  and  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  Arme- 
nians, Bravas,  Cubans,  French,  Hebrews,  North  Italians^  Lithuanians, 
Poles,  Portuguese,  Ruthenians,  and  Slovaks,  had  been  m  the  United 
States  as  long  as  ten  vears;  while  over  75  per  cent  of  the  Dutch  and 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  Insh,  Swedes,  and  Welsh  had  had  a  period 
of  residence  of  twentv  years  or  over;  between  60  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  Bohemians  and  Moravians^  English,  Germans,  and  Scotch  had 
had  a  period  of  residence  of  nfteen  years  or  over;  and  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  French  Canadians,  Flemish,  and  Mexicans  had  had 
a  period  of  residence  of  ten  years  or  over.  The  Finns  and  French 
show  such  large  proportions  haying  had  a  period  of  residence  of  five 
years  or  over  as  to  place  them  in  the  class  of  older  immigrant  races, 
although  the  proportions  having  had  each  subsequent  period  of  resi- 
dence are  smaller  than  those  of  other  races  of  older  immigration.  The 
males  and  females  of  each  race  are.  generally  speaking,  sixnilarlv  dis- 
tributed as  regards  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  hence 
there  is  only  a  slight  variation  from  either  in  the  total.  The  most 
marked  difference  is  shown  by  the  Bulgarians,  all  of  the  females,  as 
against  81.2  per  cent  of  the  males,  having  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  three  years. 
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mDtJSTBIAL    CONDITION    ABROAD    OF    MEMBEBS    OF    IMMIGRANT 

HOUSEHOLDS   STUDIED. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  race  of  individual,  the  industrial 
condition  before  coining  to  the  United  States  of  foreign-bom  males 
in  the  households  studi^  who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coining  to  this  country: 

Table  14. — Industrial  condition  before  coming  to  the  United  Stales  offoreign'hom  males 
who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming ,  by  race  ofindivxdiMl, 

(aruvY  or  hox78Ihou>8.) 
[TbJs  table  taicIudM  onlyvaoes  with  20  or  more  males  reportfng.    The  total,  however,  isfor  all  foieign-bom. 


Nmn- 
ber  re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Nmnber— 

Percent— 

Race  oUndiYidnal. 

With- 
out 00- 
cupa- 
tlon. 

Work- 
ing for 
wages. 

Work- 
ing 

with- 
out 

wages. 

Work- 
ing for 
praflt. 

With- 
out 00- 
cupa- 
tion. 

Work- 
ing for 
wages. 

Work- 
ing 

with- 
out 

wages. 

Work- 
ing for 
profit 

AniMtilffn 

177 
400 

48 
786 
412 
083 

41 

82 
412 
121 

86 
166 
800 
004 
780 
684 
863 
2,602 

74 
1,441 

01 
1,671 

45 

23 
3,346 
272 
140 
166 
880 
107 
105 
1,627 
107 

66 
462 
272 
430 

72 

26 

10 

8 

8 

33 

14 

1 

3 

12 

3 

1 

4 

32 

04 

71 

62 

10 

74 

10 

12 

3 

10 

2* 

62 

16 

1 

3 

16 

1 

1 

20 

i* 

10 

61 

2 

4 

76 
203 

41 

.     260 

217 

260 

•37 

73 
384 

68 

70 
147 
664 
266 
630 
240 
408 
1,640 

13 
680 

30 
800 

41 

16 

1,600 

146 

41 

66 
326 
106 

65 
866 

48 

43 
302 
136 

23 

66 

22 

68 

4 

114 

108 

462 

2 

4 

0 

36 

2 

""m 

200 
40 
203 
187 
300 
27 
664 

""m 

1 

6 

1,322 

78 

60 

78 

434 

1 

108 

661 

116 

10 

110 

28 

308 

2 

66 

30 

'     '353' 

80 

247 

1 

2 

7 

14 

3 

4 

76 

254 

130 

30 

140 

680 

24 

176 

4Q 

310 

3 

1 

863 

32 

67 

10 

106 

8i' 

100 
34 

2 
21 
67 
16 

1 

14.1 
2.6 
6.3 
1.1 
8.0 
1.4 
2.4 
3.7 
2.0 
2.6 
1.2 
2.6 
3.6 
10.4 
0.1 
0.7 
2.2 
2.8 
13.6 

.8 
3.3 
1.2 

.0 
8.7 
1.0 
6.0 

.7 
1.0 
1.8 

.0 

.6 
1.2 

.0 

1.8 

4.2 

18.8 

.6 
6.6 

42.4 
73.3 
85.4 
36.4 
62.7 
26.4 
00.2 
80.0 
03.2 
66.2 
02.0 
04.8 
73.6 
20.4 
60.1 
44.0 
68.4 
60.2 
17.6 
40.0 
42.0 
57.2 
01.1 
66.2 
47.8 
63.7 
27.5 
36.0 
36.0 
08.1 
28.2 
62.6 
24.4 
76.8 
66.8 
60.0 
5.2 
00.3 

12.4 
14.5 

8.3 
15.5 
25.0 
47.0 

4.0 

4.0 

2.2 
20.8 

2.4 

.0 

14.5 

32.1 

6.1 
38.0 
21.0 
15.3 
36.5 
46.1 
.0 
21.8 

2.2 
21.7 
39.6 
28.7 
33.6 
60.0 
40.3 
.0 
65.4 
84.5 
68.4 
17.0 
24.3 
10.3 
00.7 

2.8 

31.1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brava 

0.8 
.0 

48.0 

Cenadlan,  French 

14.3 

Crmtlan.'. 

25.1 

Oaban 

2.4 

Batch 

2.4 

I&ngll^ 

1.7 

Finnlffh  

11.6 

Flemtih 

3.5 

Wttaach. 

2.6 

8.4 

Qreek 

28.1 

Hehrew.a    a.......... 

16.7 

Irish 

7.3 

T^f^n,  North 

17.5 

Italian)  South 

22.6 

Japanflfle. 

32.4 

12.2 

63.8 

ICflffmf 

10.7 

MiuHKTaa 

6.7 

If orwestan 

4.3 

PoUsh 

10.8 

Portngtiese. ., 

11.8 

Honxiianlan 

38.8 

RwRilan 

12.2 

11.0 

Scotch 

.0 

Servian 

15.0 

Slovak 

11.7 

Slovenian. 

17.8 

fh>enl8h 

3.6 

flv^l^ 

4.6 

Syrian 

21.0 

n^iTrvifl}!      

3.6 

^^ih 

1.4 

Total 

21,606 

702 

11,061 

6»401 

8,612 

3.2 

£1.1 

20.6 

16.2 

An  examination  of  this  table  discloses  the  fact  that  of  the  21,696 
foreign-bom  males  concerning  whom  information  was  obtained  only 
3.2  per  cent  were  without  occupation  before  coming  to  the  United 
States.^  On  the  other  hand,  51.1  per  cent  worked  for  wages,  29.5  per 
cent  without  wages,  and  16.2  per  cent  worked  for  profit.  Only  the 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Japanese,  and  Greeks,  with  proportions  ranging 
from  18.8  to  10.4  per  cent,  show  proportions  without  occupation 
abroad  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  race  of  individual,  the  occupation 
before  coming  to  the  United  States  of  foreign-bom  males  in  the  nouse- 
holds  studied  who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming: 


Table  15. — Occupation  before  coming  to  the  United  States  offoreignrbom  males  who  were 
16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming,  by  race  of  individual. 

(SrUDT  or  HOU8XHOLD6.) 

[This  table  indudeeonly  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.    The  total,  however,  Is  for  all  foiBigii-bom 


Number    reporting 
oomplete  data. 

Per  cent  without  oc- 
cupation. 

Per  oent  working  for 
wages. 

Per  oent  working 
without  wages. 

Percent  working 
for  profit 

BaoeofhidfvidnaL 

\t 

i 
1^ 

^3 

1 

1. 

If 

• 

1 

Pei 

5S 

1 

Armmfafi. 

177 
400 

48 
735 
412 
983 

41 

82 
412 
121 

85 
155 
880 
004 
780 
534 
853 
2,002 

74 
1,441 

91 
1,571 

45 

23 
3,346 
272 
149 
156 
880 
107 
195 
1,627 
197 

56 
462 
272 
489 

72 

14.1 
2.5 
6.3 
1.1 
8.0 
1.4 
2.4 
3.7 
2.9 
2.5 
1.2 
2.6 
3.6 

8.5 
15.0 
77.1 
10.5 
11.2 
12.3 
.0 
51.2 

4.4 

30.6 

22.4 

.6 

12.7 

1.1 
1.0 

.0 
1.8 
6.6 
1.1 

.0 
7.3 
2.4 
9.9 
5.9 
1.3 
4.7 
1.2 

.6 
6.0 
7.2 
4.3 
1.4 

.9 

.0 
2.9 
8.9 

.0 
3.0 
4.4 
1.3 
2.6 

.7 

.9 
1.5 
3.8 
1.0 

.0 
2.9 
1.8 

.0 
1.4 

32.8 
57.3 

8.3 
23.1 
35.0 
13.0 
90.2 
30.5 
86.4 
16.7 
64.7 
92.9 
56.1 
20.7 
66.5 
23.2 
32.2 
29.8 
16.2 

9.2 
20.9 
22.1 
53.3 
60.9 
20.7 
25.7 

7.4 
19.9 

6.0 
97.2 

8.7 
20.3 

9.1 
69.6 
41.6 
43.8 
.5 
87.6 

42.4 
73.3 

85.4 
35.4 
52.7 
26.4 
90.2 
89.0 
03.2 
56.2 
92.9 
94.8 
73.5 
29.4 
69.1 
44.9 
58. 4 
59.2 
17.6 
40.9 
42.9 
67.2 
91.1 
65.2 
47.8 
53.7 
27.5 
35.9 
36.9 
98.1 
28.2 
52.6 
24.4 
76.8 
66.8 
50.0 
5.2 
90.3 

7.3 
11.3 

4.2 

15.1 

24.0 

46.9 

.0 

4.9 

1.7 
29.8 

2.4 

.0 

11.3 

31.1 

2.4 
36.7 
21.3 
13.6 
36.5 
46.0 
.0 
21.5 

2.2 
21.7 
38.7 
27.6 
33.6 
50.0 
48.9 
.0 
55.4 
34.0 
68.4 
14.3 
23.5 
10.3 
90.7 

1.4 

6.1 

3.3 

4.2 

.4 

1.0 

.1 

4.9 

.0 

.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3.1 

1.0 

2.7 

1.3 

.6 

1.7 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.3 

.0 

.  .0 

.8 

1.1 

.0 

.0 

.6 

.9 

.0 

.5 

.0 

3.6 

.9 

.0 

.0 

1.4 

12.4 
14.6 

8.3 
15.6 
25.0 
47.0 

4.9 

4.9 

2.2 
29.8 

2.4 

.0 

14.5 

32.1 

5.1 
38.0 
21.9 
15.3 
36.5 
46.1 
.0 
21.8 

2.2 
21.7 
39.5 
28.7 
33.6 
50.0 
49.3 
.9 
65.4 
84.6 
68.4 
17.9 
24.3 
10.3 
90.7 

2.8 

9.6 

5.0 

.0 

43.9 

11.7 

24.3 

.0 

2.4 

.0 

10.7 

1.2 

1.3 

6.2 

20.6 

.9 

6.6 

15.2 

16.0 

27.0 

11.6 

41.8 

18.0 

4.4 

.0 

10.0 

10.7 

36.2 

12.2 

11.6 

.0 

12.8 

10.8 

16.2 

3.6 

4.6 

14.7 

3.6 

1.4 

21.6 
4.8 

.0 
4.1 
2.7 

.8 
2.4 

.0 
1.7 

.8 
2.4 
1.3 
2.2 
7.6 
15.8 

.7 
2.2 
6.6 
6.4 

.6 

12.1 

1.7 

2.2 

4.3 

.9 
1.1 
2.0 

.0 

.3 

.0 
3.1 

.9 
2.0 

.0 

.0 
6.3 

.0 

.0 

31.1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . 
Brava 

9.8 
.0 

48.0 

rhmAHian,  Frmch, .  . 

14.3 

Croatian. ... . ... 

26.1 

Cuban 

2.4 

Dutch 

2.4 

ICfiffllitili . . ,    ,  ,    

1.7 

Fhinlsh 

11.6 

Fl^fmiffh..   , , 

3.5 

Frenrh    . . 

2.6 

O^nnan 

8.4 

Oreek 

10.4      7.5 
9.1  1    1.9 

28.1 

Hebrew 

16.7 

Irish 

9.7 

15.7 

7.3 

Italian,  North 

2.2 

2.8 

13.5 

.8 
3.3 
1.2 

.0 

19.0 
25.1 
.0 
30.7 
22.0 
32.2 
28.0 

17.6 

T*«>mn;  fl4>u«» 

22.6 

Japaoime 

32.4 

12.2 

53.8 

Ifaffyar 

19.7 

MeBcui. '.. 

6.7 

NorwtQglan 

8.7  ,  .4.3 

4.8 

PoUsh 

1.9 

24.1 

10.8 

Portuguese 

5.9 
.7 

1.9 

1.8 
.9 
.5 

1.2 
.0 

1.8 

4.2 

18.8 

.5 

5.6 

23.5 

18.8 

13.5 

30.2 

.0 

17.9 

28.5 

14.2 

7.1 

22.3 

4.4 

4.8 

1.4 

11.8 

38.3 

Rnffiftan. 

12.2 

Ruthflnlan .  ■ 

11.9 

Scotch 

.0 

Servian 

15.0 

Slovak 

11.7 

17.3 

Spanish , 

3.6 

Swedish 

4.6 

Svrian 

21.0 

'rtiTH*... 

3.6 

Welsh 

1.4 

Total 

21,606 

3.2 

20.3 

2.9 

27.8 

51.1 

28.6 

.0 

29.5 

13.1 

3.0 

16.2 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  males 
who  were  working  for  wages  and  who  were  employed  as  farm  laborers 
before  coining  to  the  United  States  is  below  the  proportion  employed 
in  all  other  occupations  for  wages.  As  regards  those  working  without 
wages  less  than  1  per  cent  were  employed  in  all  occupations  other 
than  as  farm  laborers,  while  of  those  working  for  profit  13.1  per  cent 
of  the  21,696  foreign-bom  males  concerning  whom  information  was 
obtained  were  farmers,  as  against  3  per  cent  who  were  engaged  in  all 
other  occupations  for  profit. 
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Table  16. — Industrial  condition  before  oominff  to  the   United  States  offoreign-hom 
femtdes  who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming ,  by  race  ofindmdual. 

(STDDT  OF  HOU8IHOUM.) 

IThiB  table  InoliideB  only  rMW  with  20  or  more  feznaleBraportliig.  The  total,  howerw,  Is  lor  aUlorolgn-bom.] 


Num- 
berre- 
portlng 
com- 
plete 
da^ 

Number- 

Percent— 

BaoeoflndlTidoaL 

With- 
out oo> 

tion. 

Work- 
ing for 
wages. 

Work- 
ing 
without 
wages. 

Work- 
ing for 
praflt. 

With- 
out oo- 
oupa- 
tion. 

Work- 
ing for 
wages. 

Work- 
ing 
without 
wages. 

Work- 
ing for 
profit. 

134 

344 

23 

378 

584 

45 

71 

344 

117 

67 

131 

602 

168 

711 

497 

579 

1,416 

790 

900 

26 

24 

2,072 

259 

68 

78 

629 

93 

65 

1,159 

161 

20 

394 

•      166 

61 

115 

181 

10 

329 

326 

40 

35 

211 

88 

36 

86 

423 

119 

570 

382 

312 

1,115 

362 

564 

21 

11 

1,060 

218 

30 

36 

122 

68 

46 

518 

66 

17 

206 

150 

55 

17 

111 

12 

42 

96 

5 

34 

130 

26 

29 

44 

207 

11 

109 

86 

183 

196 

179 

189 

4 

10 

442 

33 

6 

8 

179 

25 

8 

358 

21 

2 

149 

13 

6 

2 

51 

1 

5 

140 

i' 

2 

11 

85.8 
52L6 
43L5 
87.0 
55.8 
8&9 
4a  3 
61.3 
75.2 
5a7 
65.6 
6L1 

7a  8 

802 
76.9 
53.9 
78L7 
45.8 
62.7 

8a8 

45.8 
5a7 
812 
44.1 
46.2 
19l4 

7ai 
7a8 

44.7 
4L0 
85.0 
52.3 
9a4 
9a2 

12.7 
32.3 
52.2 
ILl 
1&8 
ILl 
47.9 
37.8 
22.2 
4a3 
33.6 
29l9 
6.5 
1&3 
17.3 
3L6 

ia8 

22.7 
2L0 
15.4 
4L7 
2L3 
12.7 

a8 

10  3 
28.5 
26.9 
12.3 
3a9 

lao 
lao 

37.8 
7.8 
ft8 

L5 

14.8 

4.3 

L3 

26l5 

.0 

2.8 

.3 

2.6 

ao 

.0 

&1 

2L4 

L8 

5.6 

123 

&4 

3a8 

15.2 

Z.S 

12.5 

27.1 

L9 

4&6 

43.6 

5a9 

.0 

15.4 

240 

46.0 

6.0 

9L6 

.0 

.0 

ao 

Bohemian  and  Morayian 

Brava 

.8 
.0 

Canadian.  Frenoh 

.5 

Ooatian 

L9 

Cuban 

.0 

Butch 

2 

1 
3 
2 

56' 

36 

13 

28 

71 

90 

243 

137 

1 

3 

561 

5 

31 

34 

320 

2* 

i' 

6 

2 
19 

1 

13 
15 

6 
10 

io* 

3 

1 

8' 

.0 

KnFii«h---.   T   --     -T-           -- 

.6 

.0 

Fhnnfarti ..................... 

.0 

IPnnoh 

.8 

Qerman 

.9 

Greek 

L2 

Hebrew 

2.7 

Uah 

.2 

TMI^    -Mfvth    ,.        

2.2 

Italian',  9ovUn 

LI 

.8 

Hagyar 

LI 

liv*Vrv* 

.0 

NorwegiaD 

.0 

iPi>IUrhr 

.9 

L2 

L5 

Knnian 

.0 

Rnthfonian 

L3 

8cx>tch 

.0 

gfurtan 

10 
278 

74 

1 

38 

1 
5 

i' 

3 

L6 

Slovak 

.4 

BloTonian. 

.0 

gptfiiah 

.0 

ffir^W*    

.8 

Byrian 

L8 

W^J»h 

.0 

Total 

13,315 

7,948 

2,990 

2,247 

130 

5a7 

22.5 

1&9 

LO 

This  table  shows  that  very  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  13,315  foreign- 
bom  females  concerning  whom  information  was  obtained  were  with- 
out occupation  and  only  1  per  cent  worked  for  profit,  while  22.5  and 
16.9  per  cent  were  employed  for  wages  and  without  wages,  respec- 
tively, before  coming  to  the  United  States. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  race  of  individual;  the  occupation 
before  coming  to  the  United  States  of  foreign-bom  females  who  were 
16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming  to  this  country: 

Table  17. — OccupaHon  before  coming  to  the  United  States  of  foreign-horn  femaJea  who 
were  16  years  of  age  &r  over  at  time  of  coming,  by  race  of  individual. 

Crudt  or  HouaiHOLDS.) 

[Thia  table  indtides  only  laoes  with  20  or  more  females  reporting.    The  total,  however,  la  for  all  loreigi^- 

bom.] 


BaoeoflndiTidual. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing 

com- 
plete 
data. 


Azmenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Brava 

Canadian,  Frendh 

Croatian 

Caban 

Dutch 

Ens^iah 

Finnish 

Flemish 

Fienoh... ............... . 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Wah 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

LlthuMiian 

Magvar 

Mencan 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Total 


134 

344 

23 

378 

684 

45 

71 

344 

117 

87 

131 

e92 

168 

711 

497 

£79 

1,416 

790 

900 

20 

24 

2,072 

260 

68 

78 

620 

03 

66 

1,160 

161 

20 

304 

166 

61 


18,315 


Per 
cent 
with- 
out 
ooou- 
par 
tton. 


8S.8 
62.6 
43.5 
87.0 
66l8 
88L0 
4&3 
6L3 
76L2 
6a7 
6&6 
6L1 
7a8 
8a2 
76l9 
63.9 
7817 
4&8 
62.7 
8a8 
4&8 
6a7 
84.2 
441 
4&2 

ia4 

73.1 
7a  8 
44.7 
4L0 
8&0 
52.3 
9a4 
9a2 


Fann 

lalKV- 

ers. 


6QL7 


Per  oent  working  for 
wages. 


ao 

4.9 

2L7 

.3 

&2 

.0 

22.6 

.0 

4.3 

2a9 

.0 

&3 

.6 

.0 

L8 

6.2 

5.1 

12.8 

9.2 

as 
as 

9.4 

.8 

2.9 

as 

2L0 

.0 

46 

144 

7.6 

.0 

as 

.0 
.0 


7.3 


Indo- 

mea- 

tlo 


loe. 


L5 
2L5 
3a4 

a7 
a2 

.0 
1ft  7 

as 

ia2 

ao 

ai 

149 
.6 
2.0 
ft7 
48 
2.3 
7.2 
ft4 
7.7 

2a8 

as 
ao 
a9 
ai 
a9 
a4 

7,7 

12.6 

37 

ao 
2ai 

.6 

a6 


In 
other 
oocu- 

tiona. 


Total. 


a4 


1L2 

as 

.0 

7.1 

2.4 

ILl 

ao 

32.3 
L7 

ia4 
8a6 

1L7 

a4 
ia4 

as 
2a6 

a4 

27 
2.3 

as 

12.5 
2L1 

ao 

.0 

L3 

L6 

2L5 

.0 
40 
L9 

ao 
as 

7.2 

as 


12.7 
32.3 
62.2 
ILl 

las 

ILl 
47.9 
37.8 
22L2 
4a8 
336 
299 

as 
las 

17.3 
3L6 

las 

22.7 
21.0 

ia4 

4L7 
2L3 
12  7 

as 
las 
2a5 
2a9 

123 

3a9 
lao 
lao 

37.8 
7.8 

as 


as 


225 


Per  oent  working 
without  wages. 


Ttem 
labor- 
ers. 


1.5 
148 

.0 

1.1 

2a3 

.0 
L4 

.0 
26 

.0 

.0 

as 

2L4 
L3 

ao 

ILl 

ao 
sao 

144 

as 

125 

2a7 

.4 

4a6 
4a  6 
6a9 

.0 

ia4 

239 
447 

ao 
ftl 

.0 
.0 


ia4 


In 
other 

ooco- 

tMioa. 


Total. 


ao 

.0 
43 
.3 
.2 
.0 
L4 
.3 
.0 

ao 

.0 

L3 
.0 
.6 
.6 

L2 
.6 
.1 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.3 

L5 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 

L2 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 


.6 


L5 

14  8 

43 

L3 

2a6 

.0 

28 

.3 

26 

ao 

.0 

ai 

2L4 
LS 

as 

12  3 

a4 
sas 
ia2 

as 

125 
27.1 
L9 
4a6 
4a6 

5a9 

.0 

ia4 

240 

4ao 
ao 

26 
.0 
.0 


lao 


Per  oent  working 
for  profit. 


Farm- 
ers. 


ao 

.8 
.0 
.0 

L4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.1 
.2 

L9 
.2 
.6 

LO 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.8 

L5 
.0 

L3 
.0 

L6 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.3 

L2 
.0 


In 
other 

OOCQ- 
tlGOS. 


TotaL 


ao 

.0 
.0 
.6 
.5 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.8 
L2 
25 
.0 
.3 
.8 
.1 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 


.6 


.4 


ao 

.8 
.0 
.5 

L9 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.9 

L2 

27 
.2 

22 

LI 
.8 

LI 
.0 
.0 
.9 

L2 

L6 
.0 

LS 
.0 

L5 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.3 

LS 
.0 


LO 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  females  who  were 
working  abroaa  for  wages  is  abnost  equally  distributed  among  farm 
labor,  domestic  service;  and  all  other  occupations,  and  that  the 

Eroportion  who  worked  for  profit  is  almost  equally  distributed  aa 
etween  farming  and  all  otner  occupations.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  working  without  wages  show  less  than  1  per  cent  employed  in 
all  occupations  other  than  as  farm  laborers,  tne  proportion  m  the 
last-mentioned  occupation  amounting  to  16.4  per  cent. 


Immigrants  in  Manufacturing  and  Mining. 
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FBINOIPAL  OOGXTPATION  ABROAD  OF  IMMIGBAMT  WAGE-EABNEBS. 

The  following  table  showB^  by  race,  the  per  cent  of  181,330  foreign- 
bom  male  employees  who  were  in  each  specified  occupation  before 
coming  to  the  United  States: 

Table  18. — Fer  cent  of  foreignrhom  male  employeee  in  each  epedfied  occupation  h^ore 

coming  to  the  Unitea  States,  by  race. 


(STUDY  OF  XMPLOTXU.) 

[This  table  indodfls  only  iBoes  with  80  or  man  xnatoBreportlzig.   Thetotal,  ] 

bowever.  Is  for  aU  foreign-bom.] 

Number 

reporting 

oomptote 

date. 

Per  osnt  who  wen  engaged  In— 

Raoe. 

lianntMh 

Farming 

orflKm 

Ubor. 

Genacal 
labor. 

Tiade. 

Otfasr 

oooopa* 

tloos. 

Armmfan. 

470 

823 
4,817 

038 
7,508 
3,349 

418 

804 

3,203 

124 

1,127 

13,880 

4,1»i 

3,777 

064 

190 

7,306 

10,362 

12,400 

121 

8,433 

317 

8,682 

167 

226 

533 

33,880 

2,473 

1,606 

5,663 

591 

1,867 

1,213 

17,707 

8  857 

1,202 

4,261 

654 

282 

1,012 

17.4 
S&7 

ao 

13L6 
27.8 

2L7 
87.2 
23L4 
14.3 
4ft8 

4.8 
7L0 
49.4 

sai 

&1 
6L7 
5&8 

Ll 
143 

a5 

1&3 

as 
a8 

7.0 

a4 

L3 
19L8 
7.6 
28 
&1 

a3 

4.7 

3a4 

a7 

4.5 
&7 

4ai 
ia7 

12.7 

ao 
5a3 

818 
3L1 
7a5 
6t6 
3L8 
8a5 
7.0 
3a4 
42L6 

ao 

7L0 

a7 

ao 

2a8 

540 

a7 

ai 

5a3 

52L3 

5a5 

4&8 
6L3 
7a  3 
63l5 
6a7 
31.6 
81.9 

ia4 
6ai 
7a3 

74.3 

6a3 

70lO 
4.3 

7a7 

72L6 
6&2 
27.9 
4L7 
52L1 
615 
26 

19 

lao 
lao 
a3 
a4 

7.6 

.8 

7.8 

ao 

&9 

ai 
a7 

&9 

a5 

1L8 
L3 

ai 

413 
110 
110 
15l5 

ao 

ai 

i&i 

12.4 

1L4 

&8 

15 

1L3 

7.8 

ia5 

120 

a3 

14 

1L6 

1L6 

7.1 

a3 

7.3 

ao 

7.4 

ao 

ao 

20 

a3 

ao 

13 

.6 

27 

a3 

18 

a7 

.9 

.8 

L8 

29 

1L8 

2ao 

314 

.5 

26 

t5 

28 

124 

.5 

7.6 

L3 

24 

23 

26 

.6 

a4 

29 
L7 

.7 
13 
L9 

.5 

Ll 

120 

21 

a3 

128 
26 

815 

llAlynnlfni  m^  MOfVTlaD.. 

3a3 

Bulgarian 

128 

C%ntu\ian^  l^noch. 

ia7 

r^nAiiiAn]  Oftmr             .  .^ a 

oas 

Croattan .' 

a5 

CnbttQ 

29 

sai 

Ihitoh 

sai 

Ens^lsh 

37.6 

113 

Finnish 

ao 

Fraioh... 

818 

Qflnnan 

227 

Oiaek 

17.8 

Hebnw.  Russlaii 

las 

Hobraw.  Othnr... 

ai 

Heneffovinian 

Ll 

Irish.. 

17.0 

Ttallan,  North 

314 

ItaUaniSoath..^........ 

2L6 

Japaoflse 

as 

t/l&Kianian 

a7 

llaoedantan 

ILO 

MaBy**f, ...,. 

ia7 

If^xtoan  ..    X.. 

5a3 

MontoiMigrtn 

as 

NorwMilaii 

5&3 

pdlWiT '. . 

126 

las 

7.3 

Roflslan 

27 

Rtitheniao 

as 

sas 

genrlan - 

7.1 

Blovak 

lao 

Blovmlan 

3a9 

7.9 

Swedish 

323 

Byrian 

3L9 

l^nrMsh 

1L8 

Welsh     . .    .. 

sa? 

181,330 

las 

5a9 

ia3 

25 

lai 

Upon  reference  to  the  totals  in  the  foregoing  table  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  only  15.3  per  cent  of  the  male  industrial  workers  had  any  train- 
ing or  experience  in  manufacturing  before  coming  to  tins  country. 
Tms  showing  is  even  more  unfavorable  as  regards  the  races  of  recent 
immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  when  it  is  noted  that 
49.8  per  cent  of  the  English,  29.1  per  cent  of  the  German,  49.4  per  cent 
of  the  French,  36.4  ^r  cent  of  tne  Scotch,  and  58.2  per  cent  of  the 
Welsh  were  engaged  m  manuf  acturinjg  abroad.  The  large  proportion 
of  Cubans  and  Spaniards  who  were  m  manufacturing  before  coming 
to  this  countiy  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  were  trained  cigar 
makers.  Only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  Croatians,  9.5  per  cent  of  the  North 
Italians,  13.3  per  cent  of  the  South  Italians,  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
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Lithuanians,  7  per  cent  of  the  Magyars,  7.6  per  cent  of  the  Poles, 
8.3  per  cent  of  the  Russians,  4.5  per  cent  of  the  Slovaks,  and  5.7 
per  cent  of  the  Slovenians  had  any  experience  in  manufacturing 
estabhshments  before  their  arrival  in  the  United  States.  The  greater 
number  of  wage-gamers  of  foreign  birth  now  employed  in  the  mines 
and  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  country  were  farmers  or 
farm  laborers  abroad.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  80.5  per  cent  of  the 
Croatians,  54  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  50.5  per  cent  of  the  North 
Italians,  46.8  per  cent  of  the  South  Italians,  76.2  per  cent  of  the 
Lithuanians,  65.7  per  cent  of  the  Magyars,  68.1  per  cent  of  the  Poles, 
70.2  per  cent  of  tne  Portuguese,  68.3  per  cent  of  the  Russians,  72.6 
per  cent  of  the  Slovaks,  and  65.2  per  cent  of  the  Slovenians  having 
oeen  engaged  in  asicultural  pursuits  in  their  native  countries.  The 
only  exception  to  me  general  tendency  exhibited  by  the  southern  and 
eastern  European  immigrants  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 
both  Russian  and  other,  61.7  per  cent  of  the  former  and  55.3  per  cent 
of  the  latter  having  been  employed  in  manufacturing  before  coming 
to  this  countiy.  Only  a  very  small  proportion,  amounting  to  2.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign-bom  wage-earners  were  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness while  abroad.  The  large  proportion  of  the  races  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe  shown  as  being  in  other  occupations 
than  those  specified  before  coming  to  the  United  States  is  principally 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  these  races  who  were  miners  in 
their  native  countries  are  included  in  this  classification. 

The  table  which  immediately  follows  shows,  by  race,  the  per  cent 
of  12,968  female  industrial  workers  who  were  in  each  specified  occu- 
pation before  coming  to  the  United  States: 

Table  19. — Ftr  cent  of  foreign-bom  frmale  employee$  m  eadi  specified  oeeupaHon  befoft 

coming  to  the  United  States,  by  race. 

(9IUDT  or  KMPLOTKBS.) 

wtthaOorinorelBmalesiqpoiUug.   TIib  total,  howvw,  is  for  all  lonlsii-lMni.] 


Per  cent  wtko 


eosaeedln— 


and  M o- 

^laidi 

.Other 


Habmr,  Otbar. 

Ifidi 

Itattan,  Korth.. 
ItaUan,  Soatli.. 


FOl 


Total. 


reportlDf 
oonmlete 
data.    1 

Farmine 

or  farm 

labor. 

Domertig 

Sawing, 
embioid- 

and  lace 

Teaching. 

Tiada. 

Otter 

OOOUIM- 
tlHM. 

1 

7.5 

makios. 

107 

36.4 

16.8 

20.9 

0.0 

5.6 

3.7 

W3 

28.5 

42.2 

8.9 

9.7 

5u7 

3.0 

1.8 

81 

43.2 

16.0 

8.6 

21.0 

3.7 

4.9 

2.6 

85  = 

4.7 

60.4 

8.2 

14.1 

.0 

2.4 

1.2 

168 

87.5 

.0 

8.3 

3.6 

.0 

.6 

.0 

1.8(M 

02.6 

.1 

1.8 

3.3 

.1 

1.1 

1.1 

97 

27.8 

46.4 

8.2 

14.4 

.0 

3.1 

.0 

238 

02.0 

.4 

2.1 

3.8 

.4 

.8 

.4 

C7 

58.8 

16.7 

6.0 

12.1 

.7 

2.7 

2.1 

107 

15.0 

61.7 

8.4 

12.1 

.0 

2.8 

.0 

3eo 

11.1 

.6 

.8 

74.4 

.6 

U.7 

.8 

85 

5.0 

1.2 

1.2 

88.2 

1.2 

2.4 

.0 

603 

66.2 

12.3 

11.3 

6w5 

.7 

1.8 

1.S 

bQ 

32.5 

20.8 

3.7 

37.1 

.4 

3.1 

2.4 

738 

23.6 

14.6 

7.6 

4&4 

.4 

3.3 

2.2 

554 

4.7 

78.5 

1           6.0 

9.9 

.0 

.4 

.6 

150 

7.3 

66.0 

12.0 

12.0 

.0 

1.3 

1.3 

4,067 

4.3 

86.9 

3.6 

3.8 

.0 

.3 

1.1 

408 

14.2 

20.1 

36.5 

21.8 

1.0 

.7 

6.6 
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7.3 

7S.3 

2.4 

12.5 

.0 

1.9 

.6 

2S2 

80.0 

.4 

1.4 

7.1 

.4 

!           1.1 

.7 

105 

4.8 

64.8 

11.4 

19.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

81 

2.5 

65.4 

1         1&5 

12.3 

.0 

1.2 

.0 

12.068 

32.5 

44.2 

;     «-2 

13.4 

.7 

1.8 

L4 
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Of  the  total  number  of  women  for  whom  information  was  secured, 
the  laivest  proportion,  or  44.2  per  cent,  were  farmers  or  farm  laborerB 
abroacT  the  employment  of  women  in  this  occupation  being  especiatlj 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  races.  On 
the  other  hand,  32.5  per  cent,  or  almost  one-third,  of  the  total  num- 
ber were  employed  in  manufacturing  in  their  native  countries,  tins 
industry  being  characteristic  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  northern  Europe,  Canada,  and  Cuba.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of 
,  tihe  total  number  were  engaged  in  domestic  service,  white  13.4  per 
cent  were  employed  in  sewing,  embroidering,  and  lace  making.  As 
compared  witn  other  races,  the  Portuguese,  Slovenians,  and  Bohe- 
mians and  Moravians  were  more  extensively  employed  in  domeetio 


The  table  which  immediatelv  follows  sets  forth  the  general  dis- 
tribution, according  to  principal  occupations,  of  the  wage-earners  of 
both  sexes  in  the  households  studied.  It  shows,  by  sex  and  general 
nativity  and  race  of  individual,  the  per  cent  of  persons  in  the  nouse- 
holds  studied  who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  who  were  engaged 
in  each  specified  industry. 


[Tfae  main  tradings  Dsed  [□  this  Uble  to 


touli,  liaw«v«r,  m 


jiof  the  Oolted  BUtei  Census  with  than 

m  Domestic  and  Peimnal  Barrlce;  FislilDE,  UlnloR,  and 
ig  and  Hsclianlctl  PursnlMi  Trede  and  Transpartatlon 
a  with  20  DC  mora  mal«  raporUiig.    Tba 
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Table  20.— Per 


cent  ofmalee  16  years  of  aye  or  over  in  each  fpedfied  industry,  by  general 
naHviby  and  race  of  indrndtudr-^Conimuea, 


Geoflnl  natiTlty  and  race 
ofindivlaual. 


Forolgn-bom: 

Armenian 

Bobemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

Brava 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French.... 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish , 

Flemish. 

French 

German 

Oreek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

liaoedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norweglen 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom  of  for- 
eign tether 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


227 

66 
746 
712 

1,062 
40 
161 
600 
140 
106 
102 

1,183 
006 
003 
784 
070 

3,046 
76 

1,607 
01 

1,722 
62 
28 

8,763 
373 
168 
160 

1,048 
184 
206 

1,888 
218 
63 
664 
340 
443 
110 


Percent— 


9    . 

u 

flB 


30,606 


3,010 

4,870 

26,727 


0.0 

.2 
.0 
.1 
.8 
.1 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.1 

.0 

.1 

.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.3 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 


.1 


.2 
.2 
.1 


2.2 

.3 
.0 

1.6 

2.1 
.0 

2.0 
.0 

1.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.4 

2.3 
.7 
.8 
.2 
.6 

6.6 
.4 

1.1 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.5 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.6 

1.0 
.2 
.0 

1.6 
.7 
.0 

8.1 
.0 


.8 


1.3 

1.2 

.8 


86.3 

01.7 
04.6 
76.1 
82.0 
60.7 
08.0 
06.0 
72.2 
.0 
00.0 
62.0 
87.7 
00.8 
00.0 
70.7 
32.4 
60.3 
00.8 
62.3 
86.8 
67.1 
.0 
.0 
70. 8 
03.0 
66.5 
40.2 
64.0 
80.8 
82.6 
46.2 
66.4 
00.6 
80.3 
04.6 
72.7 
26.5 


67.0 


65.7 
67.0 
67.0 


0.0 

3.0 

.0 

10.0 

3.4 

34.4 

.0 

.0 

23.0 

06.3 

.0 

33.3 

7.4 

.0 

.0 

10.2 

63.3 

20.6 

.0 

34.2 

12.1 

36.4 

06.8 

80.3 

25.0 

.0 

26.3 

66.2 

20.1 

31.6 

3.0 

51.6 

34.4 

4.8 

15.2 

.0 

.2 

67.3 


23.5 


14.2 
15.7 
25.0 


0.0 

.0 
.0 

2.4 

1.8 
.8 
.0 

1.2 
.2 
.7 

1.0 
.0 
.7 
.1 
.3 

2.2 
.4 

6.4 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 

1.3 

1.8 

1.1 
.0 

3.0 
.3 

6.4 
.0 
.7 
.6 
.0 
.0 


1.1 


.5 

.4 

1.3 


0.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
3.6 

(•) 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.6 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 


3.5 

1.7 

1.8 
.0 

2.6 
.6 
.0 
.0 

1.0 
.0 
.0 

1.6 
.7 

2.0 

6.7 
.6 
.0 

1.3 

1.3 
.4 
.0 
.6 
.0 

3.6 
.6 

2.0 
.0 
.6 

1.6 
.6 
.0 
.2 

1.8 
.0 
.0 

2.6 
.0 

1.8 


.2      1.7 


,4 
,4 

,1 


6.0 
4.0 
1.1 


0.4 

.6 

3.6 

3.1 

2.4 

.6 

.0 

.6 

.2 

2.0 

.0 

.0 

.7 

.0 

.6 

1.5 

.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

.0 

2.0 

.0 

3.6 

.6 

.8 

4.4 

.0 

.6 

2.7 

.0 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.3 

.0 

.0 


1.2 


3.1 
2.5 
1.0 


0.0 

.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


(«) 


rai 
raj 


3.5 

1.4 

.0 
4.7 
8.4 
1.4 

.0 

.6 
1.5 

.7 

.0 
1.6 
2.4 
4.8 
1.7 
4.7 
1.3 
2.1 

.0 
1.1 

.0 
2.7 
3.2 

.0 
1.7 
2.1 
2.5 

.0 
3.3 
2.2 
8.7 
1.3 

.5 
3.2 
1.3 

.0 

17.8 

3.6 


2.4 


2.4 
2.1 
2.5 


4.0 

.0 
.0 
.1 
.3 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.3 
.0 

1.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.4 
.3 
.0 
.3 
.0 
•1 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 

1.1 
.0 
.2 
.6 
.0 
.4 
.3 
.0 
.0 


1.0 


6.0 

4.7 

.2 


•  Leot  than  0.06  per  O0Dt. 
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Taslx  21. — Per  cent  oJJemiAe»16  yeanofagt  or  over  in  eaeA  tpee\fiedinduttry,  hy  gen- 

eml  natnity  aria  race  of  individual. 

(atupT  or  aouiiHouM.) 


n  tbb  tst4»  ioacnr 


stOntknii  of  tha  United  Steta  Odku  with  tbM* 
amoniU  trom  Domantlc  and  PmoBal  Bervln:   Flsblng,  IClnlug, 
mka^iiactaiinf  md  ICecbaulo&l  Ponutts;  Tnde  and  Tiangporta- 
''''"''"-''' oiil7rioMvlUi3aormaraltoii>lMraponJiig.   Tim 


llTldiuL 


1 

31 

4G 

K 
4B 

IS 

1 

tag 
« 

187 
■73 

7» 

■i 
'1 

7T 
W 
478 

•■! 

l.S 
3.S 

s. 
a. 

4. 

i 

4! 

i? 
1. 

'! 

.7 
1.1 

1.5 

IB 
7.11 

is 

17.6 

r 

sa.7 

1 
1 

1 

18.4 

V. 

I2.S 

2.5 

M.0 
1.G 
W.8 

ii 
li 
li 

12.7 

:o 

41.S 

.0 

lfi.0 

i.e 
22!  3 

4.2 

*! 

0.0 

0.9 

3.7 

II 

3.9 

If 
il 

H 
|! 

:o 

.3 

'.0 

1 

.3 

is 

'.s 

'.a 

:! 

1.2 

ii 

2.2 
1 

0.0 

43.4 
80.4 

78.3 

a.  4 

Is 
li 
li 

83.0 
B7.1 

11 

88!9 
80.0 
40.0 
01.8 

78.4 
90.7 
89.1 

r. 

1; 

li 

'S 

t«.i 

fiiT 

5 

0 
0 
D 

0 

I 
0 

0 

I 

0 

! 

0 

! 
! 

0 

a 

a 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
a 

a 

I 

D 
0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

\ 

I 

0 
0 

s 
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0 

: 

I 

a 
ft 

ft 

ft 
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1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 
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8 

0 

•  L<BB  than  O.OS  par  ocmC 
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Table  21.— Per  cent  of  females  16  years  of  aqe  or  over  in  each  specified  industry,  by  genr 

eral  nativity  and  race  of  individtLol — Continued. 


Qioenl  natiTlty  and  nee 
oflndivldaal. 


F<iraIgn>boni— Cont'd. 

Syrian 

welsh. 

Qnnd  total 

Total  nfttive-bom  of  for- 
eign father 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
oom- 
plete 
data. 


213 
102 


22,242 


3,188 

5,126 

17,117 


Percent— 


1 


0.0 
.0 


(•) 


.1 
.1 


0.6 
2.0 


2.2 


3.3 
2.7 
2.1 


».4 
2.9 


18.9 


32.9 
2ft.6 
1ft.  6 


9 


III 


0.0 
.0 


(•) 


.0 
.0 

(•) 


0.0 
.0 


(•) 


.0 
.0 


i 


i 


0.0 
1.0 


.3 


1.1 

1.0 

(•) 


2.3 
.0 


1.4 


4.9 

4.4 

.6 


0.0 
.0 


.1 


.6 
.4 


S 


0.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 


a 


60.2 
8ft.3 


76.7 


62.4 

eo.4 

80.3 


7.5 
7.8 


1.4 


4.9 

4.6 

.4 


a  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

As  the  households  studied  were  selected  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  their  heads  were  employed  in  connection  with  certain  industries^ 
the  foregoing  table  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  industrial  distribution 
of  the  males  and  females.  The  selection  was  made,  howeyer,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  the  several  races  and  nativity  groups 
were  employed,  and  consequently  the  /showing  made  may  be  con- 
sidered a  representative  distribution  according  to  occupation.  Upon 
comparing  the  totals,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  greater  proportion, 
or  67.9  per  cefet,  of  both  natiVe-bom^  and  foreign-bom  males  were 
engaged  m  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuite  representing  37  of 
the  principal  industries  of  the  coimtry.  Moreover,  25  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  males  studied  and  15.7  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  were 
employed  in  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal,  iron-ore,  copper,  or  lead 
ana  zmc  mines.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  males  were  studied  in 
connection  with  other  pursuits,  tne  mvestigation  alon^  this  line  being 
restricted  to  securing  only  a  small  number  of  households  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  the  progress  on  the  part  of  the  immigrant  popula- 
tion and  comparing  the  meues  of  foreign  oirth  in  trade  ana  professional 
or  domestic  or  personal  service  with  purely  industrial  workers.  As 
regards  the  females  in  the  households  studied,  the  larger  proportion 
of  each  nativity  group  were  at  home,  the  foreign-bom  showing  the 
highest  percentage  of  women  not  engaged  in  work  outside  the  home. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  native-bom  women,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  father,  than  of  foreign-bom  women  were  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits.  Of  the  females  native-bom  of 
foreign  rather,  the  Portuguese  show  the  highest  proportion,  or  70 
per  cent,  of  their  women  engaged  in  manufacturing,  followed  by  60.3 

Ser  cent  of  the  Hebrews  and  50.2  per  cent  of  the  French  Canadians. 
If  the  foreign-bom  women,  the  Greeks  have  the  greatest  proportion, 
or  66.2  per  cent,  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
Danish  being  next  in  order  with  56  per  cent.  The  Portuguese  come 
next  with  43.5  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Syrians  with  39.4  per  cent. 

AVEBAGK  WBEBXY  BABNIN08  AOCOBDING  TO  OENEAAL  NATIVITT  AND 

RAOB   OF  EMPLOYEE. 

In  some  industries  where  the  employees  were  paid  upon  a  piece- 
rate  basiSf  it  was  found  more  satisfactory  to  tabulate  the  returns 
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according  to  the  amount  earned  each  week  rather  than  each  daj. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  earnings  represent  an  instanta^ 
neous  view  of  the  industry,  or,  in  other  words,  thej  make  no  allowance 
for  lost  time  or  other  contingencies,  except  for  the  week  presented, 
which  would  appear  in  the  consideration  of  earnings-  for  a  more 
extended  period.  The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  race,  lor  220,390  male  industrial  workers  who  were  18  years  of 
age  or  over  the  average  amount  of  weekly  earnings: 

Table  22. — Average  amount  of  weekly  eaminge  of  maie  employees  18  years  of  age  or 

over,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 

(8TDDT  OV  KMFL0TXS8.) 


Qenenl  nativity  and  race. 


Nattve-bom  of  native  &then 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Natlve-bom  of  foreign  father, 
lyycoimtryofbirthoffifttfaan 

jLostralia 

Aastria-Hongary 

Aiores 

Belglmn 

Bolgaria 

Canada 

Cape  Verde  IsIJuidB 

GfaJna 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France 

Qemuiny 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Menco 

Netherluids 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Roumania 

Rossia 

Scotland 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Swltseriand 

Turkey 

Wales 

West  Indies  (other  than 
Cuba) 

Aftica  (country  not  speci- 
fled) 

South  America  (country 

not  specified) 

Fiarelgn4x)ni,  by  race: 

Abyssinian 

Albanian.... 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian.. 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dahnatlan 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 


Total 
number. 


41,933 
0,004 


15 

831 

56 

50 

2 

8,885 

0 

1 

3 

90 

4,239 

50 

408 

0,  vvD 

10 

2 

8,850 

214 

3 

807 

150 

53 

53 

670 

1,072 

1 

13 

750 

208 

2 

811 


1 

35 

8 

594 

1,353 

18 

403 

8,104 

1,323 

4,800 

0 

25 

377 

1,026 

4 


Average 

amount 

of  weekly 

earnings. 


814.37 
10.66 
(«) 


(•) 

(«) 
8.07 

(«) 
9.73 
13.07 
11.63 
10.31 
10.62 
14.15 
11.37 

(«) 
11.82 
14.32 
12.04 

(•) 


Qeneral  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race— Con. 

English 

Fflgtao 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Qeiman 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herz^ovinian 

Hindu 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified)... 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

M 

M 

Montenegrin 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than 
Cuban) 

Alsatian(racenotspecifled ) 

Australian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fled) 

Belgian  (racenotspecifled) 

South  American  (race  not 
specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified).. 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


Total 
number. 


9,406 

1 

8,384 

126 

896 

11,880 

4,154 

8,177 

1,158 

54 

1 

7,696 

5,343 

7,821 

24 

3 

4,661 

479 

5,831 

14 

88 

13 

420 

21 

24,223 

8,125 

1,026 

8,811 

886 

1,711 

36 

1,016 

10,775 

2,334 

21 

3,984 

812 

240 

1,240 

1 
1 

0 

748 
050 

3 

229 


220,890 


Average 
amount 
of  weekly 
earnings. 


32,242 

80,780 

189,610 


114.18 

(•) 
18.37 
U.07 
12.98 
18.68 
8.41 
12.71 
14.87 
18.81 

(•) 
18.01 

11.28 

9.61 

12.64 

(«) 
11.08 

8.95 
11.65 

8.57 
12.01 

9.79 
15.28 
11.28 
11.06 

8.10 
10.90 
11.01 

9.92 
15.24 
15.18 
10.76 
11.96 
12.15 

9.87 
16.86 

8.12 

7.66 
22.02 


12.67 
14.83 

(«) 
13.96 


12.64 


13.91 
13.89 
11.98 


*  This  table  shows  waces  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  vear. 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involvea. 
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On  reference  to  the  totals  of  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  average 
weekly  earnings  for  the  native-bom  white  employees  of  native  father 
were  $14.37,  as  contrasted  with  $13.91  for  those  of  native  birth  but 
of  foreiCTL  father,  and  $11.92  for  the  total  number  of  employees  of 
foreign  oirth. 

In  the  table  next  presented,  the  average  amount  of  weekly  earning 
of  67,712  female  wage-earners  who  were  18  years  of  age  or  over  is 
shown  according  to  general  nativity  and  race. 

Table  23. — Average  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  female  employees  18  fears  of  age  or 

over,  by  general  noHvity  and  raee,^ 

(snn>T  or  ncpLorxn.) 


General  oatiyity  and  race. 


Native-bora  of  native  fatlier 

Wliite 

Neoo 

Native-born  of  foreign  fotber, 
by  countrv  of  birth  of  father: 

Australia 

Austria-Hmigary 

Azores 

Belgium 

Canada 

Gape  Verde  Islands 

Cuba 

JkanoBXk. 

England. 

Finland 

France 

Oennany 

Greece 

Ireland 


Italv.. 
Netberlands . 


New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portngal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Bwltcerland 

Turkey 

Wales 

South  America  (country 

not  specified) , 

Fofelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Armenian , 

Bohemian  and  MoravlBn. . 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  Other . 

Croatian. 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 


?inn]sh. 
lemish 


Ayerage 

Total 

amount 

number. 

of  weekly 

earnings. 

9,019 

$7.91 

17 

&80 

13 

6.20 

637 

6.86 

87 

7.46 

19 

6.67 

2,926 

8.02 

6 

(**) 

3 

W 

28 

7.78 

1,856 

8 

104 

8.19 

(«) 
8.69 

2,749 

2 

6,135 

8.22 

(•) 
8.10 

171 

7.70 

164 

8.03 

1 

(«) 

20 

8.29 

49 

7.46 

819 

7.62 

438 

8.61 

1 

W 

1 

W 

66 

8.24 

98 

8.42 

2 

(«) 

156 

6.74 

2 

(•) 

11 

7.64 

304 

9.28 

1 

(•) 

7,036 

8.31 

683 

8.09 

38 

7.19 

1 

(•) 

62 

8.42 

143 

7.80 

3,166 

8.81 

298 

9.00 

36 

9.42 

General  nattvity  and  race. 


Foreten-bom,  by  nee— Con. 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

Uagyar 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Rounumlan 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian.. 

8k>vak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Alsatian  (race  not  sped- 
fled) 

Australian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

Belgian  (race  not  sped- 
iied) 

South  American  (race  not 
specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified). . 


(hrand  total. 


Total  native-born  of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-born 

Total  focelgn-bam 


Total 
number. 


345 

1,184 

460 

982 

279 

8,609 

1,331 

2,824 

721 

96 

39 

1 

6,342 

2,067 

43 

676 

46 


4 

6 

110 

67 

3 

128 

379 

8 

61 

1 

1 

103 

61 

2 
66 


67,712 


16,980 
24,966 
32.746 


Average 
amount 
of  weekly 
earnings 


•9.80 
8. 98 
6.85 
7.97 
a27 
8.24 
7.61 
6.64 

6.69 
7.74 
9.27 

7.21 
7.81 
7.67 
7.10 
6.62 
9.09 


ffi 


(•) 


6.61 
7.16 


(•). 


8.86 
9.79 


6.68 


(•) 
(•) 


7.16 


9.08 


(•). 


9.60 


7.96 


8.11 
8.04 
7.90 


*Thi8  table  shows  wages  or  eamiogs  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  Is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  amnial 
f^minga  aUowauce  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  Tear. 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  inyolTea. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  average  dailj  earnings,  it  is  seen  that  the 
weekly  earnings  of  the  women  industrial  workers  are  much  lower  than 
those  for  the  men.  The  average  amount  earned  each  week  by  the 
native-born  white  women  of  native  father  was  $7.91,  as  against  $8.11 
for  native-bom  female  wage-earners  of  foreign  father,  and  $7.90  for 
women  of  foreign  birth. 
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In  addition  to  the  earnings  of  the  adult  wage-earners  information 
was  secured  relative  to  the  average  earnings  of  male  and  female  in- 
dustrial workers  14  and  under  18  years  of  age.  In  the  table  which 
18  submitted  below  the  average  amoimt  of  we^y  earmi^  of  male 
employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  is  shown  according  to  general 
nativity  and  race.  Upon  referring  to  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the 
earnings  exhibited  by  the  different  nativity  groups  are  about  the 
same.  Of  the  several  races  of  foreign-bom  employees,  the  Welsh 
have  the  highest  and  the  Slovenians  the  lowest  average  weekly 
earnings. 

Tablb  24. — Average  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  male  employeea  14  ond  under  18  yean 

ofage,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 

(flTUDT  or  XKPLOTBBS.) 


Gcnenl  nativity  aood  noe. 


Nati  vB-bam  of  nativid  father: 

White 

Neoo 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  ooanUy  of  blrtn  of  father: 

Anstiaila 

Austria-Hungary 

Axons 

Belgiam. 

Bo^saria 

Canada 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roomania. 

Russia. 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switierland 

Turkey 

Wales 

Afrtca  (country  not  spec!* 

fled) 

Fonlgn-bom,  by  race: 

Aimenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . 

Bnlgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other. 

CntMaxL. 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian. 

English. 


Total 
number. 


4,016 
823 


6 

417 

57 

26 

1 

1,061 

3 

28 

713 

29 

48 

1,874 

2 

022 

184 

92 

16 

46 

2 

233 

153 

152 

44 

3 

79 


6 
31 

6 

673 

34 

28 

1 
88 

1 
285 


Average 

amount 

of  weekly 

earnings. 


16.60 
6.38 


(•) 


(91 


6.45 
6.04 
6.48 


(«) 


6.15 


7.82 
6.56 
9.06 
6.62 
6.45 


(•) 


(•)_ 


6.82 
6.14 
6.18 
7.99 
5.34 


5.86 
6.74 
7.09 
6.56 


(-) 


6.11 


(•) 


(•) 


6.15 


(•) 


5.92 
7.12 
7.86 


(•) 


5.88 


(•) 


6.58 


General  nativity  and  race. 


For^gn-bom,  by  raoe--Oon. 

Furnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Gzeek 

Hebiow,  Russian 

Hebrew,  other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Ldthuaiiian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Montenf^rin 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian , 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian. 

8k>vak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fled) 

Belgian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  , 

Swiss  (race  not  spedfled). 

Grand  totaL 

Total  native-  bom  of  fneign 

father 

Total  native-born. 

Total  foreign-boDi 


Total 
number. 


15 

3 

43 

140 

189 

180 

35 

43 

231 

517 

25 

5 

44 

1 

3 

1 

419 

814 

12 

42 

10 

84 

2 

128 

13 

24 

63 

12 

34 

8 

23 
1 


13,682 


5,687 

10,026 

8,666 


Average 
amount 
of  weekly 
earnings. 


(•) 


(•) 


7.52 


6.42 


6.80 
6.48 
6.26 


*ThiB  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  kMt 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  In  this  report  showing  annual 
Wimings  allowance  is  made  for  time  loet  during  the  year. 

e  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  table  which  is  next  presented  sets  f orth,  by  general  nativity 
and  race,  the  average  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  female  employees 
who  were  14  but  under  18  years  of  age.  The  earning  of  the  females, 
it  will  be  seen,  average  lower  than  those  of  the  males  in  the  same  age 
classification. 
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Table  25. — Average  amomU  of  weekly  earnings  of  female  employees  14  cmd  under  18 

years  of  age,  by  general  nativity  and  race,* 

(STUDY  OF  XlfPLOTXES.) 


Oeneral  natlylty  and  race. 


Natly6*born  of  natiye  father: 

White 

'Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Belgium. 

Canada 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Cuba 

Denmark. 

England 

FliUand 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 


Italy 

Netherlands. 


Norway 

Portugal 

Ronmania. , 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain , 

Sweden 

Switzerland , 

Turkey 

Wales 

Africa  (country  not  sped* 

fled) , 

South  America  (country 

not  specified ) 

Foreign^bom,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 


Total 
number. 


3,126 

4 


32 

726 

73 

22 

1,426 

4 

1 

7 

782 

4 

47 

1,400 

7 

2 

1,218 

264 

106 

7 

42 

1 

640 

147 

1 

37 

56 

2 

101 


1 
68 

1 

1,044 

61 

0 


Average 

amounc 

of  weekly 

earnings. 


SS.26 
(•) 


4.10 
4.76 
6.78 
6.70 
6.07 

Si 


6.79 


(«) 


6.79 
6.06 


ffi 


6.40 
6.64 
6.66 


(«) 


6.17 


(•) 


4.20 
6.66 


(«) 


6.83 
6.63 


(») 


3.60 


(•) 
(«) 


(•) 


6.83 


(«) 


6.08 
6.04 


(«) 


(}eDeral  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  raoe— Con. 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish.". 

French 

Ctarman 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian. 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian '. 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (raoe  not  speci- 
fied)  

Belgian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

South  American  (raoe  not 
specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified). 


Grand  total. 


Total 
number. 


Total  native-born  of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  fbreign-bom 


1 
44 

322 

9 

36 

135 

87 

257 

60 

76 

314 

477 

78 

31 

1 

644 

318 

9 

108 

12 

40 

2 

60 

13 

8 

57 

1 

19 

0 

23 

1 
3 


14,803 


Average 
amount 
of  weekly 
eaminga. 


7,244 

10,374 

4,429 


16.43 
6l51 

(•) 
6.89 
6.00 
5.34 
6.14 
6.00 
6.06 
5.90 
5.72 
4.47 
4.04 

(•) 
5.43 
5.87 

(«) 
5.75 

5.40 

6.22 

(«)     , 
4.41 

4.72 

6.00 

(«) 
3.50 


(«) 


5.82 


ffi 


5.46 


5.31 
5.29 
5.86 


*  This  table  shows  waffes  or  eamhigs  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  trom  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  In  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  Is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 


AYEBAGE    DAILY    EARNINGS    ACCORDING  TO   GENERAL  NATIVITT    AND 

RACE   OF  EMPLOYEE. 

The  table  which  follows  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  the 
average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  all  male  wage-earners  studied 
who  were  18  years  of  age  or  over.  ^  As  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  weekly 
earnings,  it  should  be  Dome  in  mind  that  the  following  figures  repre- 
sent an  instantaneous  view  and  consequently  a  maximum  earning 
capacity.  A  more  extended  period  of  time  would  show  lower  earnings 
because  of  lost  time  and  other  causes. 
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Table  26.- 


-  Average  amount  of  daily  eaminga  of  male  employees  18  yean  of  age  or  over^ 

ay  general  nativity  and  race.^ 

(STUDY  Of  BimOTXXS.) 


General  nattvlty  and  race. 


NaUve-bom  of  native  father: 

WMte 

Neno 

Tndiftn 

Natlve-lxxn  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Arabia 

'    Aostralla 

Anstria-Hongary 

Belgtmn. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

China..., 

Cuba 

Denmark. 

England 

Finland 

France 

Qennany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexioo 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Wales 

West  Indies  (other  than 

Cuba) 

Africa  (oountry  not  sped- 

fled) 

South  America  (country 

notspedfled) 

Fondgn-bom.  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  MOTavian. . 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

ICTiglbih 

FflSptoo 

Finnish 


Total 
number. 


13,126 
6 


1 

6 

820 

34 

2 

191 

1 

136 

65 

1,828 

3 

252 

4,641 

1 

1 

3,156 

156 

20 

44 

45 

1 

248 

867 

37 

178 

78 

1 

418 

10 

6 


42 

2,171 

12 

506 

86 

186 

4,325 

2,819 

16 

155 

179 

2,645 

1 

99 


Ayerage 

amount 

of  daily 

eanungs. 


12.24 
1.77 


\t 


2.23 
2.19 


(«) 


2.30 


(•). 


2.49 
2.26 
2.42 


(») 


2.35 
2.34 


« 


2.27 
2.30 
1.97 
2.33 
2.23 


(•) 


1.98 
2.47 
2.59 
2.22 
2.52 


(«). 


2.48 


2.28 


(•) 
(•) 


1.73 
2.26 
1.83 
1.75 
2.38 
2.42 
1.90 
2.34 
2.14 
2.33 
2.12 
2.49 


(•) 


2.30 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-born,  by  raoe—Con. 


emish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian. 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh : 

West  Indian  (other  than 
(^ban) 

Australian  (race  not  spedr 
fled}... 

Austrian 
fled)... 

Belgian  (race  not  sped- 
fled)  

South  American  (race  not 


Total 
number. 


(race  not  sped- 


sped 
SwksC 


fled). 


Swiss  (race  not  specified). , 
Grand  total 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign 

fother 

Total  native-born 

Total  fordgn-bom 


5 

780 

6,819 

912 

190 

102 

132 

2,854 

6,914 

6,720 

75 

144 

7 

4,142 

89 

4,777 

183 

151 

57 

175 

13,292 

8 

622 

2,819 

323 

1,200 

46 

435 

11,979 

2,127 

1,683 

803 

79 

65 

371 

15 

8 

1,120 

4A2 

1 
72 


Average 

amount 

of  dally 

earnings. 


% 


2S 
2.29 
1.58 
2.20 
2.07 
1.66 
2.19 
2.28 
1.95 
2.10 
1.80 


(•)_ 


2.01 
1.58 
1.97 
2.19 
2.08 
2.06 
2.36 
1.90 


(«> 


1.76 
2.06 
1.92 
2.47 
2.36 
1.82 
2.02 
2.13 
2.54 
2.30 
1.81 
1.63 
2.41 


2.1A 


138,375 


13,248 
53,366 
85,009 


(•) 


2.36 
2.21 


(•)_ 


2.47 


2.U 


2.33 
2.16 
2.00 


*  This  table  shows  waffes  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  loet  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  thlB  report  showing  annual 
eflmtngs  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involvea. 

• 

The  highest  average  daily  earnings,  as  indicated  by  the  table  above, 
are  shown  by  the  second  generation  of  mdustrial  workers,  or  native- 
bom  of  foreign  father,  followed  by  the  native-bom  white  wage-earners 
of  native  father,  who,  in  turn,  are  followed  bv  the  foreign-bom. 
Among  the  races  of  old  inunigration  from  Great  inritain  and  northern 
Europe  the  highest  average  dailv  earnings  are  shown  by  the  English 
and  tne  lowest  by  the  Dutch  and  Irish.  Of  the  races  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  the  highest  average  daily  earnings  capacity  is  exhib- 
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ited  bv  the  Spanish  and  North  Italians,  and  the  lowest  by  the  Greeks 
and  Macedomans.  The  average  amount  earned  daily  by  the  total  of 
138,375  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  received  was  $2.11. 
The  table  next  presented  shows,  bv  general  nativity  and  race,  the 
average  amount  of  daily  eaming[s  of  14,416  female  wage-earners  18 
years  of  age  or  over  for  whom  imormation  was  received: 

Table  27. — Average  amount  of  daily  earrwnga  of  female  employees  18  yean  of  age  or 

over,  by  general  naSivity  and  race.* 

(STUDY  or  XMPLOTSBS.) 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  fother: 

White 

Negro 

Native-Dom  of  foreign  fiather, 
by  oountrv  of  birth  of  £&ther: 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium. 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark. 

England. 

France 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Ron  mania, 

Russia. 

Scotland. 

Sweden 

Switzerland : 

Wales 

Fareign-bom,  by  xaoe: 

Arabian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian. 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Qerman 

Greek 


Total 
number. 


4,300 
2,578 


6 

267 

1 

29 

1 

7 

117 

47 

1,113 

1,084 

81 

1 

9 

15 

1 

2 

121 

32 

15 

13 

18 

2 

124 

2 

5 

13 

115 

409 

8 

46 

66 

1 

8 

385 

18 


Average 

amount 

of  daily 

earnings. 


$1.25 
.77 


(•) 


1.27 


ex 


1.28 


51 


1.21 
1.33 
1.29 
1.33 
1.23 


Ci 
li 


1.42 


1.17 
1.20 
1.38 
1.33 
1.11 


(•) 


1.28 


u 


1.31 
1.05 
1.20 


(«) 


1.36 
1.17 


u 


1.80 
.93 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom^y  race— Con. 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar. 

Menoan 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian. 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Svrian 

IHirklsh 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than 
Cuban) 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

Belgian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Grand  total 

Total  nativi&-bem  of  foreign 

tether 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


Total 
number. 


92 

31 

191 

90 

740 

190 

1 

895 

1 

4 

5 

970 

1 

83 

151 

11 

16 

5 

192 

75 

106 

10 

4 

1 

4 

1 

20 

•  8 
3 


14,416 


2,975 
9,850 
4,557 


amount 
ofdaUy 
fumlngs. 


(•) 


1.17 


U 


1.16 


1.20 
1.18 
1.90 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  Is  taken  of  vohmtary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earaJnes  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

«  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 

The  average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  the  female  industrial 
workers,  as  can  be  readily  seen  from  uie  table,  was  considerably 
below  that  shown  by  the  males.  For  the  native-bom  white  women 
the  average  amount  earned  each  week  was  $1.25,  for  those  native* 
bom  of  foreign  father  $1.29,  and  for  the  total  foreign-bom  $1.20. 

The  two  tabulations  next  presented  set  forth  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  industrial  workers  who  were  14  and  under  18  years  of  a^e. 
The  first  table  submitted,  which  immediately  follows,  shows,  oy 
general  nativity  and  race,  the  average  daily  earnings  or  7,363  male 
wage-earners  who  were  14  but  imder  18  years  of  age.  The  average 
earnings  shown  by  the  grand  total  were  $1.38  per  mem,  the  average 
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for  the  total  foreign-bom  $1.63,  for  the  total  native-born  of  foreign 
father  $1.48,  and  for  those  of  native  birth  and  native  father  $1.31  per 
day. 

Tablb  28. — Average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years 

of  age,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 

(srUDT  or  EKPLOTBU.) 


G«ien]  nattvlty  and  race. 


N«tty»>bom  of  natlTe  tether: 

White 

Neno 

Mative-bom  of  foreiCD  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

AustialM 

Aiistria-HuDgary 

Belgium. 

Canada 

Cube 

Deomaik. 

Englaad. 

Franoe 

Germany 

Iieland 

Italy 

Ifezioo 

Netheriands 

Norway 

Ronmaniii. 

Russia. 

Scotland 

Spain 

Swedeu 

Bwltserland 

Wales 

West  Indies  (other  than 

Cuba) 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  FrsDch 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian. 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English. 

Frsnch 


Total 
number. 


2,824 
1,148 


1 

412 

21 

15 

88 

14 

246 

29 

487 

208 

102 

4 

4 

7 

1 

112 

130 

14 

48 

10 

44 


62 
8 
2 
8 

70 

85 

1 

2 

8 

42 

20 


Average 

amount 

of  daily 

eamingB. 


tl.81 
.00 


(•). 


1.43 
1.73 
1.10 
1.67 
1.40 
1.61 
1.68 
1.40 
1.35 
1.60 


1.80 
1.71 
1.74 
1.51 
1.54 
1.58 


(•) 


1.52 


1.49 
1.63 


1.60 
1.60 


General  nativity  and  laoe. 


Foraign-bom,  by  raoe--Con. 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinlan 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

ICaoedonlan 

Magyar. 

liBzican 

Montenegrin 

Negro 

PoUsh 

Roumanian. 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch. 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian 

SjMoiish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
*         fled) 

Belgian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

Grand  totaL 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


Total 
number. 


60 

27 

8 

2 

9 

6 

154 

288 

8 

1 

20 

12 

114 

7 

8 

1 

151 

14 

28 

6 

27 

8 

214 

37 

95 

8 

4 

3 


13 


7,363 


1,948 
5,715 
1,648 


Average 
amount 
of  daily 
earnings. 


81.60 
1.18 


1.83 
1.51 


8 


1.50 
1.38 
1.54 


rai 
raj 


1.46 
1.70 
1.57 


(«) 


1.58 


(«). 


1.54 
1.45 
2.67 


1.08 
1.86 


1.38 


1.48 
1.31 
1.63 


*ThJs  tablp  shows  waces  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  Is  taken  of  volimtary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  vanous  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
4>ftynfag«  aUowanoe  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

oNoc computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  average  daily  earnings  of  females  14  and  under  18  years  of  age 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  by  general  nativity  and  race.  The 
earnings  of  the  females,  it  will  be  noted,  in  the  case  of  each  nativity 
group  are  lower  than  those  shown  by  the  males  in  the  same  classificar 
tion. 
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Table  29. — Average  amount  ofdaaly  eaming$  qffemaie  employee»  14  and  under  18  yean 

of  age  i  by  general  wUivUy  and  race* 

(sniDT  or  ncpLOTKn.) 


QeneiBl  oatlvity  and  raoOb 


NatiTe-bom  of  native  fathen 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  Catber, 
by  ooontrv  of  birth  of  iiatber 

Australw 

Aiutria-Htmgary 

Canada 

Cube 

Denmark. 

England. 

France 

Germany. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands.. 

Norway 

Bnssia. 

Scotland. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Wales. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other. 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dutch 

English 

German 


Total 
number. 


1,848 
368 


3 
178 
9 
1 
7 

82 

12 

434 

201 

73 

5 

7 

149 

11 

1 

11 

7 

2 

22 
1 
1 

36 

87 

14 

7 

47 


Average 

amount 

of  dally 

eamlnga. 


10.98 
.60 


n 


1.19 


9.5 

1.16 

1.13 


(«) 


1.02 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race— Con. 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish. 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Ifagyar. 

MeTioan 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian. 

Scotch. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 

Spanish 

Austrian  (race  not  speoi- 

fied) 

Belgian  (race  not  sped- 

iled) 

South  American  (race  not 

specified) 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


Total 
number. 


2 
31 
18 

8 

66 

158 

17 

87 

1 
136 

1 

7 
29 

5 

3 
43 

8 
16 

8 

4 

2 


4,224 


1,143 

3,369 

865 


Average 

amount 

of  daily 

eamhigi. 


(•) 
11.03 
1.01 

^•>  «« 
.90 

1.24 

1.08 

.87 

1.04 


n 
n 


99 


(•) 


1.04 


1.82 


(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


.98 


.95 

.90 

1.06 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  vohmtary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
^rninga  allowBUoe  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  sear. 

«  Not  oomimted,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

THE  RANGE  OF  WEEKLY  EABNINQS  AOOOBDING  TO  GENERAL  NATnTITT 

AND  RAOE  OF  EMPLOYEE. 


The  table  next  presented  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  the 
per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each 
specified  amount  per  week.  As  m  the  case  of  average  earnings,  it 
snould  be  noted  that  the  following  tables  relative  to  range  in  earnings 
are  based  upon  a  single  normal  week.  The  earnings  for  a  more 
extended  period  would  be  proportionately  lower  for  the  reason  that 
lost  time  through  various  causes  would  become  operative. 
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Table  30. — Per  cent  of  male  emploj/ea  18  ytari  of  age  at  over  earning  each  rpedfied 
amaant  per  met,  by  general  TUUivity  and  race.* 


(Tbli  t>bl*  bulada  only  naea  with  SO  or  mm  nuln  r«iiortliig.    The  lottlii,  howerar,  tra  (or  •! 


In  thla  report  ■hoving  ti 
■  Loa  tbu  OM  par  cent. 

Upon  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  adult  male 
employees  of  native  birth  exhibit  a  higher  range  of  earnings  than 
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those  who  were  bom  abroad.  The  foreign-bom  industrial  workers 
show  larger  proportions  than  the  native-born  in  each  wage  clas- 
sification up  to  $12.50  but  under  $15  each  week.  At  this  point  the 
situation  changes;  in  the  higher  ranges  of  earnings  the  native-born 
show  a  larger  proportion  in  each  classification  than  the  foreign-bom. 
The  tshle  wnicn  immediately  follows  shows  the  pcur  cent  of  female 
employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount  per 
week,  Dy  general  nativity  and  race. 

Table  31. — Per  cent  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  speafied 

amount  per  week,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 

(STUDY  OF  EKPLOTXBS.) 

[This  table  takoludes  only  races  with  80  or  more  females  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

Per  cent  eambig  each  spedfled  amount  per 

week. 

aeneral  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
$2.60. 

12.60 

and 

under 

$6. 

86 

and 
under 
87.60. 

17.60 

and 

under 

110. 

810 

and 

under 

$12.60 

$12.60 
afLd 

under 
$15. 

$15  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father.  White . . 
Native-bom   of  foreign   father,   by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 
Anstria-Hnngary , . . 

9,019 

637 

87 

2,926 

1,866 

104 

2,749 

6,136 

171 

164 

319 

433 

98 

166 

804 

7,036 

633 

143 

3,165 

293 

346 

1,184 

460 

982 

279 

3,609 

1,331 

2,324 

721 

96 

6,842 

2,067 

676 

622 

110 

128 

379 

17.91 

8.86 
7.46 
8.02 
8.19 
8.68 
8.22 
8.10 
7.70 
8.03 
7.62 
&61 
8.42 
5.74 

9.28 
8.31 
8.09 
7.89 
8.81 
9.00 
9.89 
8.98 
6.86 
7.97 
8.27 
8.24 
7.61 
6.64 
&69 
7.74 
7.21 
7.31 
7.10 
9.09 
a  61 
&86 
6.79 

a3 

.0 
.0 

"\ 

.0 

.1 

.1 

.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.6 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 
.4 

.4 
.0 

"\ 

.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

7.9 

11.2 
2.3 
2.3 
5.4 
6.7 
8.3 
5.1 
&2 
5.2 

15.7 
3.0 
9.2 

45.5 

2.6 
2.1 
3.2 
6.3 
1.2 
.3 
.9 
4.3 
6.9 
4.8 
2.2 
2.5 
7.2 
8.7 

ia8 

9.4 
6.7 
46 
6.9 
1.6 
22.7 
.8 
1.8 

4ai 

22.2 
60.9 
38.4 
32.2 
34.6 
30.8 
3a6 
45.6 
4a9 
39.2 
33.7 
28.6 
32.1 

2a6 
32.6 
38.7 
39.9 
2a3 
2a3 
24.6 
25.1 
59.8 
40.6 
3a2 
33.6 
61.2 
68.4 
6a3 
39.6 
51.6 
6a9 
68. 9 
23.6 
42.7 
2a6 
786 

34.0 

82.4 
32.2 
44.6 
42.1 
3a8 
3a7 
39.7 
27.6 
33.8 
24.1 
38.8 
84.7 
17.3 

32.2 
4a5 
38.2 
3a4 
45.8 
38.6 
21.4 
32.9 
80.9 
36.6 
35.1 
44.9 
27.1 

lai 

22.6 
31.3 
38.6 
38.7 
24.1 
41.8 
27.3 
48.8 

ia9 

13.9 

22.9 
3.4 
12.6 
15.4 
2a2 
17.8 
14.9 
13.6 
13.0 
14.7 
15.5 
14.3 
4.5 

25.3 

ia2 

17.6 
10.6 
21.3 
31.4 
3&1 

2ao 

2.2 
14.3 
21.9 

ia4 

9.6 
5.2 
4.4 

15.6 
7.6 
6.4 
&9 

24.1 
7.3 

24.2 
2.6 

2.4 

5.4 

LI 
1.6 
4.0 
3.8 
4.2 
2.8 
3.6 
6.2 
3.8 
7.6 
13.3 
.0 

5.6 
2.3 
1.7 
6l6 
4.9 
3.4 
17.4 
8.9 

.2 
2.0 
2.9 
2.0 
3.0 

.7 
1.2 
2.1 

.4 

.3 
1.0 
7.7 

.0 
8.1 

.0 

L4 

ao 

Aiores ."...'. 

.0 

•  .4 

Kngland . 

.8 

Frtmce , 

8.8 

Qerniany 

2.0 

Inland .'. , . .  ^ 

.9 

Italy 

1.8 

Netherlands 

1.9 

Russia 

2.2 

Scotland 

1.4 

8witr.erland ....     . .    . 

.0 

Wales 

.0 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

7,6 

Canadian.  French 

.2 

Canadian.  Other 

.6 

Dutch 

1.4 

English 

.5 

Flnnfj^h 

.0 

French 

.6 

German 

2.6 

Greek 

.0 

Hebrew.  Kalian , .  ... 

2.6 

Hebrew.  Other 

1.8 

Irish 

.5 

1t%\\tm,  North . . , 

2.0 

Italian!  South... ..i....^ !.!!.!]]. 

.6 

T/lthuanian 

.1 

Magyar , 

2.1 

Polish  .      . .    

.2 

Portuguese 

.0 

Himiftn 

.7 

Scotch 

1.1 

Slovak 

.0 

Qwftdfsh 

L6 

QrHan 

.0 

Gnipd  totel 

67,712 

7.96 

.1 

5.4 

39.6 

37.2 

14.2 

2.7 

.9 

TottU  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  uative-bom 

15,930 
24,966 
32,746 

8.11 
8.04 
7.90 

.1 
.1 
.1 

ao 
a7 

4.4 

36.1 
3a9 
41.6 

39.2 
37.3 
37.1 

15.1 
14.7 
13.8 

8.2 
2.9 
2.4 

1.2 
1.3 

Total  forelgn-bom 

.7 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  loat 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  Is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

•  Less  than  0.06  i>er  cent 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the  majdmum  proportion  of  the 
women  wage-earners  of  native  birth  were  earning  between  $7.50  and 
$10  weekly,  and  those  of  foreign  birth  $5  but  less  than  $7.50  each 
week.    Upon  analyzing  further  the  showing  for  the  total  native-bom, 
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it  is  seen  that  the  female  employees  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign 
father  have  their  largest  proportion  in  the  clarification  of  $7.50  but 
under  $10  weekly,  while  those  native-born  of  native  father  appear  in 
largest  numbers  among  those  receiving  between  $5  and  $7.50  each 
week.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  native-bom  women  are 
only  slightly  higher  than  those  for  the  foreign-bom  females. 

The  K)llowing  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  the  per 
cent  of  male  employees  14  and  xmder  18  years  of  age  earning  each 
specified  amount  each  week. 

Table  32. — Ftr  cent  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  eamitng  each  specified 

amount  per  week,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 

(raUOT  or  XMPLOTSIS.) 

[This  table  Includes  only  races  with  40  or  more  males  reporting.   The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.) 


General  nativity  and  racei 


Native-born  of  native  fiather: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by 
conntry  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Canada 

England 

France 

Germany 

Treland 

Italy 

Nethwlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  TVench 

English 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian.  South 


?2gSf; 


Portuguese. 

Russian 

Slovak 

Syrian 


Grandtotal 13,682 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
oata. 


4,010 
323 


417 

57 

1,061 

713 

48 

1,374 

022 

184 

02 

46 

233 

153 

152 

44 

79 

673 
285 

43 
140 
189 
130 

43 
231 
517 

44 
419 
314 

42 
128 

63 


Total    native-born    of    foreign 

fether 5,687 

Total  native-bom '  10,026 

Total  foreign-bom I  3,656 


Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 


Per  cent  earning  each  spediled  amount  per  week. 


S6.60 
6.38 


0.45 
6.04 
6.15 
6.55 
6.62 
6.45 
6.32 
6.14 
6.18 
5.34 
5.86 
6.74 
7.69 
6.56 
6.11 

6.92 
6.58 
7.30 
6.60 
5.77 
6.82 
7.03 
6.15 
6.25 
7.13 
5.95 
5.67 
6.29 
7.35 
6.87 


6.42 


6.39 
6.48 
6.26 


Un- 
der 
S2.50. 


0.5 
.0 


1.2 
.0 
.3 
.3 
.0 
.3 
.4 

1.1 
.0 

2.2 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.3 

.6 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.5 
1.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.5 


.4 
.4 
.5 


S2.60 

and 

under 


21.1 
39.3 


22.3 
12.3 
23.4 
20.3 
25.0 
23.9 
20.0 
29.9 
27.2 
47.8 
33.0 
13.7 
15.1 
34.1 
30.4 

25.6 
13.0 

9.3 
21.4 
30.2 
13.1 
16.3 
25.1 
15.5 
25.0 
26.3 
33.4 
16.7 
10.9 

1.6 


22.3 


22.8 
22.7 
21.2 


$6 

and 
under 
17.50. 


47.2 
25.7 


48.9 
71.9 
59.4 
53.9 
35.4 
47.7 
57.5 
43.5 
50.0 
41.3 
50.2 
56.9 
37.5 
34.1 
40.5 

60.6 
67.0 
48. 8 
47.9 
57.1 
58.5 
51.2 
53.2 
61.3 
45.5 
56.8 
59.2 
57.1 
47.7 
87.3 


51.4 


51.9 
49.2 
57.6 


17.60 

and 

under 

SIO. 


22.9 
26.6 


18.9 
15.8 
13.0 
19.4 
33.3 
19.4 
18.2 
17.9 
15.2 
8.7 
11.6 
20.9 
32.2 
15.9 
17.7 

11.6 
13.3 
30.2 
20.0 
12.2 
16.9 
20.9 
15.6 
16.9 
11.4 
13.6 

6.1 
23.8 
32.0 

7.9 


flO 

and 

under 

$12.60. 


6.2 
7.7 


7.4 
.0 
3.7 
5.2 
6.3 
7.2 
2.8 
6.0 
7.6 
.0 
3.4 
7.2 
8.6 
13.6 
7.6 

1.6 
6.3 

11.6 

10.0 
.5 

11.5 
9.3 
4.8 
6.0 

11.4 
2.1 
1.0 
2.4 
3.9 
3.2 


18.9  I      6.6 


18.2 
20.3 
15.1 


6.3 
6.9 
4.8 


112.60 
and 

under 
115. 


1.3 
.3 


1.0 

.0 

.3 

.6 

.0 

.9 

.7 

1.6 

.0 

.0 

1.3 

1.3 

3.9 

2.8 

1.3 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.3 

1.3 
.6 

4.5 
.0 
.0 
.0 

5.6 
.0 


.9 


.9 

1.0 

.8 


fl5 

and 

under 

tl7.60. 


0.8 
.0 


.2 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.6 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.6 
.0 

1.3 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
2.3 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.3 


.3 
.3 
.2 


$17.50 

or 
over. 


0.4 
.3 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.3 


.2 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  to  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  tills  report  shearing  annual 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  largest  proportion  of  both 
native-bom  and  foreign-bom  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of 
age  were  earning  $5  but  less  than  $7.50  each  week;  47.2  per  cent 
of  the  white  employees  of  native  birth  and  of  native  father,  57.6 
per  cent  of  those  of  foreign  birth,  and  51.9  per  cent  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father  were  each  week  earning 
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this  amoimt.  Slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  each  nativity  group 
received  weekly  between  $2.60  and  $5,  and  larger  proportions  of 
native  white  wage-earners  in  this  age  group,  both  of  native  and  of 
foreign  father,  than  of  the  foreign-bom,  earned  $7.60  but  under  $10 
weekly. 

The  table  which  is  submitted  below  shows,  bv  general  nativity 
and  race,  the  per  cent  of  female  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of 
age  earning  each  specified  amount  per  week.  The  significant  fact 
disclosed  by  this  taole  is  that  the  native-bom  females,  as  compared 
with  the  foreign-bom,  appear  in  lai^er  numbers  in  tne  lower  wage 
classification  of  those  earning  $2.60  and  under  $6  each  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  foreign-bom  exhibit  considerably  greater  pro- 
portions earning  between  $6^  and  $7.60  weekly  and  $7.60  and  $10 
each  week. 

Table  33. — Fer  cent  offeTnale  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  speci- 
fied OTnount  per  weehf  by  general  nativity  and  race.^ 

(STTTDT  OF  EMPLOTXB8.) 

[This  table  inclades  only  noes  with  40  or  more  females  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Average 
earnings 

week. 

Percent  earaing  each  specified  amount  per  week. 

Oeneral  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
S2.50. 

$2.50  and 

under 

S5. 

$6  and 
under 
$7.50. 

17.50  and 

under 

110. 

$10  or 
over. 

Natlye-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

3,126 

726 

73 

1,425 

782 

47 

1,400 

1,218 

264 

105 

42 

640 

147 

55 

191 

68 

1,044 

51 

44 

322 

135 

87 

257 

60 

76 

314 

477 

78 

644 

318 

106 

40 

60 

57 

S5.25 

4.76 
6.78 
6.07 
6.79 
5.79 
5.06 
5.40 
5.54 
5.56 
6.17 
4.20 
5.65 
5.63 
3.60 

5.83 
6.08 
6.04 
5.43 
6.51 
6.00 
5.34 
6.14 
6.09 
6.05 
5.90 
6.72 
4.47 
5.43 
5.87 
5.75 
6.22 
4.41 
6.00 

3.3 

6.7 
1.4 

.4 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 
2.8 
3.0 

.0 
2.4 
8.4 

.7 

1.8 

13.1 

1.5 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.6 

2.2 

1.1 

.4 

.0 

1.3 

1.3 

.6 

5.1 

2.8 

.9 

2.8 

.0 

3.3 

.0 

39.7 

51.9 
30.1 
23.2 
30.9 
31.9 
47.9 
37.4 
38.3 
48.6 
19.0 
63.1 
31.3 
43.6 
79.1 

35.3 
23.5 
19.6 
36.4 
21.7 
32.6 
41.4 
23.7 
31.7 
21.1 
29.9 
24.9 
53.8 
34.5 
31.4 
25.0 
17.5 
63.3 
10.5 

45.7 

31.0 
53.4 
57.3 
51.0 
44.7 
37.9 
48.0 
45.1 
40.0 
54.8 
23.8 
56.5 
40.0 
7.9 

39.7 
57.4 
62.7 
45.5 
48.4 
45.9 
54.0 
55.3 
41.7 
53.9 
51.3 
63.7 
35.9 
49.8 
49.7 
59.3 
67.6 
26.7 
84.2 

9.6 

8.6 

12.3 

16.6 

12.4 

19.1 

9.9 

9.7 

8.3 

10.5 

21.4 

4.4 

10.9 

7.3 

.0 

16.2 

17.1 

15.7 

15.9 

19.6 

12.6 

3.4 

16.7 

21.7 

21.1 

12.1 

8.2 

5.1 

11.2 

16.0 

10.2 

10.0 

6.7 

5.3 

1.7 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  ooontry  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hcuurary 

1.8 

Acoies 

2.7 

2.5 

TEnjrland........ , 

3.6 

France 

2.1 

Germany 

2.1 

Ireland.'. 

2.1 

Italy 

6.8 

Netherlands 

1.0 

Portugal 

2.4 

Russia 

.3 

scotUmd.... 

.7 

f^witserland ......         

7.3 

Wales 

.0 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

CanadfAn,  Vrennh ^  ^  ^ , 

7.4 
1.2 

2.0 

Dutch 

2.8 

English 

0.6 

German 

6.7 

Greek 

.0 

Hebrew.  Kusnian 

3.0 

Hebrew.  Other 

6.0 

Irish..... 

2.6 

Italian,  North 

5.4 

Italian.  South 

2.5 

Lithuanian 

.0 

Polish 

1.7 

Portuguese 

1.9 

Russian 

2.8 

Scotch 

5.0 

Slovak 

.0 

Syrian 

.0 

Grand  total. . . . . .    ,  t  . 

14,803 

5.46 

2.7 

36.8 

46.8 

11.4 

2.4 

Total   native-bora   of  foreign 
father 

7,244 

10,374 

4,429 

5.31 
5.29 
5.85 

3.2 
3.2 
1.4 

40.7 
40.4 
28.4 

43.2 
44.0 
53.4 

10.6 
10.3 
13.8 

2.2 

Total  native-born 

2.1 

Total  forelcn-bora 

3.1 

*ThIs  table  shows  waees  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  Is  takjpn  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  ^utdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  refKirt  showing  annua) 
mraingii  allowanoe  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 
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THE  RANGE  OF  DAILY  EARNINGS    ACCORDING  TO   GENERAL    NATIYITT 

AND  RACE   OF  EMPI.OTEE. 

The  ran^e  in  daily  earnings  of  adult  wage-earners  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  table  which  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  the 
per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  a^e  or  over  earning  each 
specified  amount  per  day.  The  figures  are  based  on  a  normal  work- 
ing day  and  consequently  represent  the  maximum  earning  capacity 
of  the  operating  forces.  A  more  extended  period  of  time  would 
show  a  lower  proportionate  daily  earning  abiUty. 

Table  34. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 

amount  per  day,  by  general  nattviiy  and  race,* 

(nUDT  or  EMPLOTBB8.) 

(This  table  ioclades  only  noes  with  80  or  more  males  reporting.    The  totals,  howeysr,  an  for  all  raoss.] 


General  natlTity  and  noe. 


Native-bom  of  native  fathen 

White 

Neno 

Natiye>bom  of  foreicn  lather,  by 
country  of  birth  oi  fathen 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Wales. 

Fonfgn^bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Honvian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch , 

English 

Finnish , 

French , 

German. 

Greek 

Hebnw,  Russian. , 

Hebrew,  Other. 

Henegovlnian 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South 

Japanese , 

Lithuanian , 

Macedonian , 


liexlcan 

IContenegrin. 
Norwegiui.. 

Polish 

Roumanian., 
Russian 


Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 


26,9S7 
13,125 


820 

191 

136 

1,828 

262 

4,641 

3,156 

156 

248 

867 

178 

418 

2,171 

606 

86 

186 

4,325 

2,819 
155 
179 

2,645 

99 

789 

6,819 
912 
190 
102 
132 

2,864 

6,914 

6,720 
144 

4,142 
89 

4,777 
183 
151 
175 
13,292 
622 

2,819 


Aver- 
age 

eam- 
higs 
per 

day. 


$2.24 
1.77 


2.23 
2.30 
2.49 
2.42 
2.35 
2.34 
2.27 
2.30 
1.98 
2.47 
2.22 
2.48 

2.26 
1.75 
2.38 
2.42 
1.90 
2.34 
2.33 
2.12 
2.49 
2.30 
2.28 
2.29 
1.68 
2.20 
2.07 
1.66 
2.19 
2.23 
1.95 
1.80 
2.01 
1.58 
1.97 
2.19 
2.06 
2.36 
1.90 
1.76| 
2.06> 


Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 


Un- 
der 
$1. 


0.7 
6.0 


.4 
.0 
.7 
.4 
.0 
.4 
.5 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.7 

.3 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.5 
.6 

1.7 
.2 
.0 
.5 
.4 

8.0 
.0 

4.9 
.0 
.4 
.5 

1.0 
.0 
.2 

6.7 

1.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.9 
.6 
.1 


SI 
and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 


$1.26 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.6a 


2.2 
11.3 


2.6 
1.0 
1.5 
1.6 
3.2 
1.3 
1.1 
3.8 
6.6 
1.3 
1.1 
2.6 

.9 

.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 

2.0 

.6 

.6 

1.4 

4.0 

3.2 

1.5 

9.1 

2.1 

8.8 

.0 

1.1 

2.2 

2.5 

.0 

1.5 

6.7 

2.2 

.5 

.0 

.6 

2.7 

.6 

1.1 


$lJM)i$1.76 
and 


and 
un- 
der 
$1.76. 


4.1 
13.3 


3.0 

.6 

3.7 

1.1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

7.1 

4.4 

.6 

1.1 

.7 

2.0 

4.3 

2.3 

1.6 

7.0 

1.3 

1.9 

3.9 

.7 

.0 

2.4 

1.7 

5.3 

.6 

4.9 

41.7 

2.5 

5.1 

15.3 

.0 

.9 

2.2 

6.3 

3.3 

.7 

1.1 

3.8 

2.1 

6.0i 


un- 
der 
$2. 


12.6 
20.7 


12.8 

12.6 

11.0 

7.1 

9.1 

11.7 

13.0 

10.9 

21.0 

6.3 

6.7 

3.61 

12.1 
57.1 

9.3 

9.1 
28.7 
10.4 

3.9| 
11. 7| 

6.7 

7.1 
10.3 
12.2 
46.8 
17.9 

7.8 
19.7 
14.3 
11.2 
22.5 
17.4 
33.3 
47.2 
15.4 
13.1 
33.1 

4.0 
28.5 
34.1 
21.0* 


12.4 
11.6 


18.0 

14.1 

4.4 

8.5 

9.91 

12.5 

17.4 

7.1, 

21.8; 

7.4 

22.5 

4.5 

19.9 
13.8' 
12.8 
12.4 
23.9 
4.3 
16.1 
13.4 
6.6 
6.1 
3.5 
14.4 
16.2 
23.2 
22.5 
16.2 
19.7 
7.5 
12.2 
70.8 
18.1 
27.0 
16.4 
16.3 
10.6 
14.9 
20.0 
43.4 
17.3 


$2 

$2JS0 

$3 

$3.60 

and 

and 

and 

and 

un- 

un- 

un- 

un- 

der 

der 

der 

der 

$2.6a 

$3. 

$3J0. 

$4. 

30.4 

22.7 

9.7 

2.4 

20.1 

10.0 

6.1 

.9 

29.3 

22.8 

6.1 

1.1 

33.6 

16.8 

17.3 

8.7 

28.7 

24.3 

12.5 

6.1 

29.2 

33.2 

12.0 

2.6 

29.8 

27.8 

9.6 

4.4 

29.1 

23.7 

11.4 

3.7 

28.1 

22.8 

8.7 

2.3 

26.6 

34.0 

3.2 

2.6 

22.2 

19.0 

4.0 

.8 

28.3 

35.9 

11.2 

8.0 

33.7 

24.7 

4.6 

3.4 

26.8 

39.0 

16.3 

1.0 

32.3 

17.8 

8.2 

2.6 

13.0 

6u9 

3.8 

.4 

26.6 

33.7 

10.6 

1.2 

29.6 

26.8 

10.2 

6.9 

24.9 

8.7 

3.4 

1.0 

37.9 

22.5 

14.8 

3.1 

41.3 

19.4 

10.3 

2.6 

36.3 

26.8 

5.0 

.0 

32.2 

28.7 

14.7 

4.1 

44.4 

26.3 

11.1 

1.0 

30.9 

37.4 

8.2 

.8 

32.2 

20.0 

11.5 

3.0 

10.5 

3.6 

.4 

.1 

29.5 

16.8 

4.7 

2.1 

18.6 

18.6 

10.8 

.0 

18.9 

8.0 

.8 

.0 

32.8 

16.7 

8.7 

1.6 

32.4 

26.2 

11.4 

2.3 

23.9 

13.0 

7.1 

1.4 

11.1 

.7 

.0 

.0 

23.5 

12.2 

6.7 

1.4 

6.7 

.0 

3.4 

.0 

44.5 

12.3 

3.2 

.3 

19.1 

39.9 

6.6 

.5 

28.5 

10.6 

12.6 

2.6 

32.6 

30.3 

10.9 

2.3 

30.7 

9.5 

2.8 

.6 

14.8 

3.7 

.6       .01 

30.0 

16.5 

6.5 

1    1.11 

or 
over. 


2.7 
1.0 


4.4 

.5 
8.1 
4.4 
4.0 
3.6 
3.8 
6.1 

.8 
6.7 
1.7 
4.8 

4.1 

.0 
3.6 
3.8 

.6 
3.3 
3.2 

.6 
6.8 
1.0 
2.8 
8.2 

.0 
3.2 
2.9 

.8 
2.3 
2.2 
1.2 

.0 
2.0 

.0 

.4 
1.1 
1.8 
3.4 

.6 

.0 
2.4 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  hut  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  Is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 
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Table  34.— 


Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day^  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Num- 
ber 
report- 

oom- 
plete 
data. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
IngR 

£y. 

Per  cent  earning  eacfli  speetfled  amoont  per  day. 

Gcneml  natiyltj  and  raoe. 

Un- 
der 
11. 

SI 

and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 

11.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1^ 

11.50 
and 
un- 
der 
S1.75. 

11.75 
and 

un- 
der 

S2. 

18.9 

5.4 

32.4 

19.3 

10.0 

2.7 

12.5 

3.5 

S2 
and 
un- 
der 
|2.5a 

37.2 
32.0 
23.4 
«i.4 
37.8 
33.7 
36.5 
31.8 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
13. 

10.8 
32.0 
5.7 
12.3 
25.8 
17.5 
29.4 
32.3 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
S3J». 

2.2 

15.3 

1.4 

3.3 

5.9 

14.7 

9.2 

14.8 

S3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
S4. 

0.0 
2.2 

:? 

.7 
2.9 
3.1 
2.2 

S4 

or 
over. 

Foreign-boni,  bj  raoe— Cont'd. 

323 
1,200 

435 

11,979 

2,127 

1,683 

803 

371 

11.92 
2,47 
1.82 
2.02 
2.13 
2.54 
2.39 
2.41 

0.3 
.2 
.0 
.4 
.9 

1.0 
.0 
.3 

3.7 
1.5 

.5 
2.4 
1.6 
3.4 

.4 
1.6 

7.1  19.5 
1.0    5.5 
1.4  34.7 
4.0  18.4 

2.0  14.9 

1.2  9.8 
1.2     4.1 

1.1  8.4 

0.3 

Sootch 

5.0 

Servian 

.2 

Slovak 

1.0 

Slovenian 

.5 

13.0 

SVedlffh 

8.6 

Weteh 

4.0 

Givnd  total . .  ... 

138,375 

2.11 

1.1 

2.9 

5.0  17.4 

14.3 

30.0 

17.8 

7.5 

1.7 

2.2 

Total  natf  ve-bom  of  foreign  father. 
Total  native-born 

13.248 
53,366 
85,009 

2.33 
2.15 
2.09 

.5 

1.9 

.6 

1.6 
4.8 
2.1 

2.2  10.9 
5.9  14.2 
4.4   19.4 

13.1 
12.4 
15.5 

28.8 
27.5 
31.6 

26.0 
20.4 
16.2 

10.3 
8.7 
6.8 

2.8 
2.1 
1.4 

3.8 
2.5 

Total  foreign-bom.. 

1.0 

A  study  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  (53.1  i)er  cent)  of  the  white  industrial  workers  of  native  birth 
and  of  native  father,  as  contrasted  with  54.8  per  cent  of  those  of  native 
birth  but  of  foreim  father,  and  47.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
foreign-bom  emmoyees,  were  earning  between  $2  and  $3  per  day. 
As  compared  witn  the  employees  of  foreign  birth,  a  considerably  larger 

{proportion  of  the  native-Dom  employees,  both  of  native  and  foreign 
ather,  are  in  the  higher,  and  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  in  the 
lower,  classifications  of  earnings.  In  their  earning  ability  the  wage- 
earners  of  older  immigration  Dear  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  as  the  total  native-born  do  to  the  total 
foreign-bom  employees.  The  lower  range  of  earnings  of  the  inmiigrants 
of  the  new  immigration,  as  against  those  of  past  years,  may  be  readily 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  oi  each  class  earning  under 
$1.50  or  more  than  $3  per  day.  The  average  daily  earnings  of  the 
total  number  of  foreign-bom  employees  were  $2.09,  as  contrasted  with 
the  average  of  $2.15  shown  by  thpse  of  native  birth. 

The  table  following  shows  the  per  cent  of  female  employees  18 
years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day,  by  general 
nativity  and  race. 
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Table  35. — Per  cent  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 

amount  per  day^  by  general  nativity  and  race* 

(STT7DY  or  EMPLOTXX8.) 

[This  table  indndes  only  races  with  80  or  more  females  reporting.   The  totals,  however,  an  for  all 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Average 
earnings 
per  day. 

m 

Per  oent  earning  each  spedfled  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and 
race. 

Under 
SI. 

SI  and 
under 
S1.26. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

S1.60. 

S1.60 

and 

under 

S1.76. 

S1.76 
and 

under 
S2. 

S2and 
under 
S2.50. 

S2.0Oar 
over. 

Native-born   of   native 
lather: 
White 

4,a06 
2,678 

287 

117 

1,113 

1,084 

81 

121 

124 
115 
400 
335 

92 
191 

90 
740 
190 
395 
970 

83 
151 
192 
106 

tl.26 

.77 

1.27 
1.21 
1.29 
1.33 
1.23 
1.17 

1.28 
1.05 
1.20 
1.30 
1.22 
1.16 
1.04 
1.30 
1.14 
1.15 
1.14 
1.15 
1.12 
1.14 
1.50 

21.6 
78.2 

10.9 
21.4 
16.0 
17.1 
13.6 
19.8 

9.7 
27.0 
23.5 
17.0 
19.6 
29.8 
41.1 
25.3 
.0 
30.4 
12.5 
21.7 
37.7 
18.2 
14.2 

31.2 
16.7 

29.2 
40.2 
30.6 
30.3 
34.6 
42.1 

38.7 
42.6 
45.5 
29.9 
27.2 
35.6 
34.4 
32.0 
73.7 
28.9 
60.5 
45.8 
31.1 
45.8 
37.7 

21.8 
3.9 

32.2 
18.8 
26.8 
20.3 
28.4 
18.2 

21.8 
16.5 

6.4 
22.7 
22.8 
16.2 
12  2 

6.9 
14.7 
16.9 
23.7 
14.5 

9.9 
21.9 

6.6 

14.4 
1.2 

21.3 
12.0 
14.4 
16.4 
21.0 
14.0 

18.6 

9.6 

8.3 

12.5 

29.3 

8.9 

10.0 

10.4 

4.2 

13.2 

10.9 

10.8 

11.9 

9.4 

12.3 

3.7 
.6 

4.8 
2.6 
6.3 
6.3 
2.5 
2.6 

3.2 

.9 
1.6 
7.2 

.0 
4.7 
1.1 
1.6 
2.6 
2.6 
1.9 

.0 
6.3 
1.6 
1.9 

6.2 
.4 

1.1 
2.6 
6.1 
6u2 
.0 
3.3 

7.3 
2.6 
9.3 
8.4 
1.1 
4.2 
.0 

21.6 
4.7 
8.4 
.4 
7.2 
4.0 
3.1 

11.3 

XI 

"Seao 

.3 

Natlvchbom   of  foreign 
ftither,  by  coimtry  of 
birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

Fngland.. , . , . .  . , . 

.7 
2.6 

1.0 

Iceland .'..... 

8.5 

Italy 

.0 

"RllMft ,  .      . 

.0 

Focdgn-bom,  by  race: 
Bohemian  and  Mo- 
n^viftTi , . 

.8 

Croatian 

.9 

Cuban 

6.6 

German 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Irish.... 

2.4 
.0 
.5 

ItaUan,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Lithuanian 

1.1 

8.4 

.0 

Magyar 

.8 

Polish :.... 

.1 

Roumanian 

.0 

Russian 

.0 

Slovak 

.0 

Spanish 

16.0 

Grand  total 

14,416 

1.16 

30.4 

31.1 

17.3 

11.4 

3.1 

6.0 

1.7 

Total  native-born  of  for- 
eign father  . 

2,976 
9,859 
4,567 

1.29 
1.13 
1.20 

16.6 
34.8 
20.8 

31.0 
27.1 
39.7 

24.4 
17.9 
16.0 

16.8 
11.4 
11.5 

6u2 
3.3 
2.6 

4.7 
3.8 
7.6 

2.8 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 

1.7 
L9 

*Thls  teble  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tebles  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

The  preceding  table  shows  slightly  higher  average  daily  earnings  for 
the  white  women  of  native  birth,  both  of  native  and  foreign  father, 
than  are  exhibited  by  those  of  foreign  birth,  the  comparatively  low 
average  for  the  total  native-bom  being  largely  due  to  the  low  earn- 
ings of  the  native  negroes.  Considerable  proportions  of  each  nativity 
group  received  less  tnan  $1  daily,  but  the  largest  proportion  for  eacn 
group  were  earning  $1  but  less  than  $1 .25  each  day.  The  native-bom 
white  women,  both  of  native  and  foreign  father,  exhibit  somewhat 
larger  i)ro|>ortions  in  the  classification  of  earnings  above  $1.25  per 
diem  than  is  shown  by  the  foreign-bom  females. 

The  range  in  daily  earnings  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18 
years  of  age  is  shown  in  the  table  next  submitted.  The  general  range 
of  earnings  of  employees  of  this  age  group  is  considerably  below  that 
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exhibited  by  the  adult  wage-earners,  the  greater  number  of  each 
nativity  group  receiving  daily  less  than  $1.75.  The  striking  disclosure 
of  the  taole  is  that  the  earnings  of  the  forei^-bom  employees  are 
higher  than  those  of  native  birth;  this  condition  of  a£Pairs  bein^  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  employees  of  foreign  birth  are  probably 
near  the  maximum  age  limit  of  tne  group  and  consequently  have  a 
larger  earning  capacity.  The  detailed  showing  according  to  general 
nativity  and  race  follows: 

Tablb  36. — Fer  cent  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 

amount  per  day^  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 

(STUDT  OF  BMPLOTBX3.) 

[This  table  Includes  only  races  with  40  or  more  males  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Average 
earnings 
I)erday. 

Per  cent  earning  each  spedfled  amount  per 

day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
11. 

• 

SI 

and 

under 

S1.25. 

27.1 
19.7 

32.0 
26.4 
27.7 
32.2 
31.4 
41.1 
27.7 
25.0 
31.8 

34.6 
17.7 
17.6 
42.9 
26.7 
14.9 
16.6 
21.1 
23.2 
21.5 
20.0 

S1.25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

S1.50 

and 

under 

S1.76. 

S1.75 

and 

under 

S2 

and 
under 
S2.50. 

S2.60 

or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

2,624 
1,143 

412 
246 
487 
208 
102 
112 
130 
48 
44 

52 

79 

85 

42 

60 

154 

289 

114 

151 

214 

95 

SI.  31 
.99 

1.43 
1.61 
1.40 
1.35 
1.60 
1.39 
1.71 
1.51 
1.58 

1.52 
1.49 
1.63 
1.60 
1.50 
1.83 
1.51 
1.54 
1.45 
1.54 
2.67 

22.6 
50.8 

7.0 
5.7 
11.9 
13.9 
6.9 
5.4 
3.1 

i:i 

.0 
6.3 
8.2 
4.8 
6.7 
1.9 
9.3 
9.6 
6.0 
7.0 
8.4 

13.5 
9.9 

16.7 
11.4 
18.5 
17.8 

6.9 
14.3 

7.7 
12.5 

4.5 

11.5 
15.2 

7.1 

4.8 
28.3 
10.4 
14.2 

7.9 
17.2 
14.0 

4.2 

15.8 
11.3 

17.2 
18.7 
19.5 
15.4 
15.7 
16.1 
14.6 
18.8 
31.8 

21.2 
31.6 
24.7 

7.1 
11.7 
14.3 
28.0 
20.2 
31.1 
27.6 

9.5 

9.1 
4.3 

8.3 
6.9 
7.4 
8.7 
3.9 
5.4 
5.4 
10.4 
6.8 

13.5 
10.1 
2.4 
4.8 
3.3 
5.2 
9.3 
7.9 
7.3 
6.6 
9.5 

7.2 
3.5 

14.8 
19.1 
10.3 
7.2 
19.6 
14.3 
20.8 
18.8 
11.4 

15.4 
17.7 
30.6 
21.4 
11.7 
32.5 
18.0 
28.1 
11.9 
15.0 
86.8 

4^6 

Neat) 

.6 

NatIve%om   of   foreign   fother,   by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

AU5trfa-H\iniparv , 

3.0 

l^ngland 

11.8 

Oefmany 

4.7 

Tf*lf*nd 

4.8 

Italy 

16.7 

Russia. ... 

3.6 

8<X>tlAnd 

20.8 

Sweden 

6.3 

WfUes 

11.4 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

3.8 

OroAtian 

1.3 

0^ii>^n.   . . . 

9.4 

English 

14.3 

Ge^  an 

11.7 

TtaHftn,  North 

20.8 

Italian,  South 

4.5 

Magyar 

5.3 

PoSsh 

8.3 

Slovak 

9.3 

Simntffh 

12.6 

Grand  total. 

7,363 

1.38 

19.8 

25.1 

13.0 

17.4 

7.6 

11.4 

5.8 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

1,948 
5,715 
1,648 

1.48 
1.31 
1.63 

8.4 

23.4 

7.0 

29.6 
26.5 
20.4 

14.5 
13.1 
12.8 

18.0 
15.6 
23.3 

7.2 
7.5 
7.9 

14.4 

8.9 

19.8 

7.9 
4.9 

Total  foreign-bom 

8.8 

♦This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  Is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  Is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

In  the  table  which  is  next  presented  the  range  m  aaily  earnings  of 
female  wage-earners  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  is  set  forth.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  male  employees  within  these  age  Umits,  the  foreign- 
bom  females  exhibit  a  higher  range  of  earnings  than  is  shown  Tt>y 
those  of  native  birth.  This  situation^  as  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  males,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  number  of 
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females  of  foreign  birth^  especiaUy  of  those  of  recent  immigration, 
approach  the  maximum  age  of  18  years  and  as  a  result  have  a  greater 
earning  ability.  It  is  wo^hy  of  note  also  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  native-bom  white  females  were  earning  less  than  $1  each  day, 
and  more  than  one-third  of  those  of  foreign  birth  were  receiving  daily 
$1  but  less  than  $1.25.  The  detailed  showing  according  to  general 
nativity  and  race  follows: 

Table  37. — Ter  cent  of  female  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  ecming  each  sped- 

fied  amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race,* 

(BTUDT  OF  SMPLOTKU.) 

(This  table  Includes  only  races  with  40  or  more  liBmales  reportlDg.    The  totals,  howeTBr,are  for  all  laosa.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Average 
earnings 
per  day. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

Oeneral  natiyity  and  race. 

Under 
SI. 

SI  and 
under 
S1.26. 

S1.26 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

S1.50 

and 

under 

S1.75. 

S1.76 
and 

under 
S2. 

S2or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

1,848 
368 

178 
434 
201 
73 
140 

87 
47 
66 

158 
87 

136 
43 

10.08 
.60 

1.01 
.94 
.02 
.90 
.93 

1.16 
1.02 

.90 
1.24 

.87 
1.04 
1.04 

54.4 

92.4 

43.3 
56.5 
57.2 
53.4 
50.3 

12.6 
42.6 
54.5 
29.7 
58.6 
24.3 
34.9 

20.4 
5.4 

30.9 
28.3 
31.8 
26.0 
36.2 

65.5 
36.2 
30.3 
20.1 
26.4 
58.8 
32.6 

10.6 
1.1 

18.5 
9.4 
9.5 

15.1 
8.1 

1.1 

6.4 
12.1 

8.2 
11.5 

8.8 
25.6 

4.8 
.5 

6.2 
5.3 
.5 
4.1 
4.7 

6.9 
6.4 
3.0 
12.7 
1.1 
7.4 
4.6 

0.5 
.8 

.0 
.3 
.5 
1.4 
.0 

2.8 

6.4 
.0 
.6 

Z3 
.0 

2.8 

0.4 

Neoo 

.8 

Native^m  of  foralffn  father,  by 
ooontry  of  birth  oi  fathen 
Ai]s6la-Hiingary 

.6 

Qennany...*T. .' 

.2 

Treland.T 

.5 

Italy 

.0 

Rfiffifa 

.7 

Fofeign-bom,  by  race: 

Cuban 

11.6 

German 

2.1 

.0 

19.6 

Magyar 

.0 

Poffih. 

.7 

Slovak 

•  0 

Grand  total 

4,224 

.93 

53.5 

29.7 

9.9 

4.8 

.6 

1.5 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 
Total  native-born 

1,143 

3,aS9 

865 

.95 

.90 

1.06 

53.2 
58.1 
35.3 

30.4 
27.1 
39.7 

11.1 

9.7 

10.8 

4.4 

4.2 
7.3 

.8 

.4 

1.5 

.6 
.4 

Total  foreign-bom 

5.5 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indi<^ted,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  Is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 


AVEBAGE  WEEEXT  EABNINQS  ACGORDINO  TO  INDUSTRY  AND  GBNEBAL 

NATIVITY  AND  RACE   OP  EMPLOYEE. 


The  table  which  is  next  presented  sets  forth 
eral  nativity  and  race,  the  average  amount 
male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over, 
other  tatulations  for  weekly  earnings,  the 
represent  a  normal  week  and  conseauently  the 
the  employees  are  affected  only  oy  causes 
operative  within  such  a  short  period  of  time. 


,  by  industry  and  gen- 
of  weekly  earnings  of 
As  in  the  case  of  all 
following  tabulations 
earning  possibilities  of 
which  might  become 
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A  discussion  has  been  had  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  indus- 
trial workers  by  general  nativity  and  race.  The  table  immediately 
preceding,  in  addition  to  making  the  same  exhibit,  shows  the  average 
earnings  oy  industry. 

Upon  reference  to  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  native-bom  white 
wage-earners  of  native  father  have  their  highest  average  weekly 
earning,  $16.87,  in  glass-bottle  factories,  and  their  next  highest,  $1 6.54, 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  In  no  other  industries  do  the  eamii^gs 
of  native-bom  American  wage-earners  average  as  much  as  $15  per 
week,  the  lowest  earnings  of  white  Americans,  $11.02,  being  exhibited 
by  those  employed  in  the  leather-manufacturing  industry.  The  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  native  whites  of  native  father  in  the  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  manufacturing  industries  are  also  small,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  employees  in  the  former  being  $11.60  and  in  the 
latter  $11.62.  On  comparing  the  totals  for  the  second  generation, 
or  those  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  with  the  totals  for  the 
native-bom  of  native  father,  it  is  seen  that  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  former  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  latter  in  clothing,  fur- 
niture, gloves,  iron  and  steel,  iron-ore  mining  and  copper  mining  and 
smelting,  leather,  shoes,  silk  dyeing,  silk  goods,  and  woolen  and  worsted 

foods,  and  considerably  higher  in  all  divisions  of  glass  manufacturing. 
*he  mgher  averages  for  the  native-bom  employees  of  foreign  father 
in  glass  manufacturing  arise  from  the  presence  in  the  industry  of 
wononen  who  had  acouired  skill  through  long  experience  of  their 
races  in  the  industry.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  native-born  French 
of  foreign  father,  by  way  of  illustration,  average  $19.83  in  glass  bottle 
manufacturing,  as  contrasted  with  $10.51  for  the  Italians.  W^th  the 
exception  of  tnose  in  copper  mining  and  smelting,  oil  refining,  iron-ore 
mining,  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  collars  and  cuffs,  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  foreign-bom  employees,  as  shown  by  the  total, 
are  lower  ror  all  industries  than  those  of  the  native-bom.  The  general 
utilization  of  immigrants  of  recent  years  as  unskilled  workmen,  and 
their  consequent  lower  earning  capacity,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  low 
averages  for  the  foreign-born  glass  workers  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  native  birth.  The  lowest  earnings  of  the  foreign-bom  wage-earn- 
ers are  shown  in  connection  with  the  cotton  goods  manufacturing 
industry,  where  their  average  weekly  earnings  are  $9.28.  The  average 
weekly  rate  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  industry  is  also  low,  being 
only  $9.96.  Foreim-bom  workers  from  Great  Britain  and  northern 
Europe  seem  to  show  a  higher  level  of  average  weekly  earnings 
than  those  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  This  is  true,  with 
the  exception  of  some  individuals  who  have  had  special  industrial 
training  abroad.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  earnings  of  the  races  in  the  different  industries  is 
that  earning  ability  is  more  the  outcome  of  industrial  opportunity 
or  conditions  of  employment  than  of  racial  efficiency  ana  progress. 
This  fact  becomes  evident  when  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
the  members  of  a  race  or  several  races  in  the  cotton  or  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  industry  are  compared  with  the  earnings  of  the  same 
race  or  races  in  other  industries.  The  Lithuanians,  for  example,  earn 
an  average  of  $12.24  weekly  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  vehicles,  $11.60  in  clothing,  $13.60  in  copper  mining  and 
smelting,  $9.87  in  furniture,  $12.89  in  iron  and  steel,  $11.98  in  iron-ore 
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mining,  $9.50  in  leather,  $12.85  in  oil  refining,  $10.87  in  shoes,  $10.67 
in  sugar  refining,  but  only  $7.86  in  cotton  and  $7.97  in  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  manufacturing.  The  same  condition  of  affairs  will  be 
disclosed  by  a  further  comparison  or  study  of  the  several  races  in 
different  industries. 

The  table  which  is  next  presented  shows,  hj  general  nativity  and 
race  and  by  industry,  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  female  wage- 
earners  18  years  of  age  or  over. 


Table  39.—. 


Average  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or 
over,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  industry* 


(STUDY  or  KMPLOTEES.) 


Geoenl  nativity  and  laoa. 


Nattye-bom  of  native  feitber: 

White 

Negro 


Native-born  of  ford^  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  fikther: 

Australia 

Austzla-Hungary 

AEores 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

Fimand 

France 

Germany 

Oreece 

Ireland 

Italv 

Netnerlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portugtd 

Russia 

Scotland 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Wales 

South  America  (country  not 
specified) 


Total. 


Total  native-bom. 


Foielgn-bom,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 


I 

B 

%m  8 


17.91 
6.80 


6.20 
8.86 
7.46 
6.57 
8.02 


7.78 
8.19 

(») 
8.59 
8.22 

(«) 
8.10 
7.70 
8.03 

(«) 
8.29 

7.45 
7.62 
8.51 

8.24 

8.42 

5.74 
(«) 


8.11 


11 

•pa 


t7.13 


7.13 


(«) 


(«) 

7.24 


7.73 
(«) 


(«) 


6.62 
(«) 


(«) 


7.26 


8.04     7.23 


7.54 
9.28 

("^ 
8.31 

8.09 

7.19 

(«) 
8.42 
7.89 
8.81 
9.00 


7.03 


« 

u 


•d 

s 

I 


S7.96 
(«) 


(•) 
9.41 


(«) 
8.57 


(») 
8.56 


7.97 
8.38 


8.85 


8.15 
8.73 


(«) 
7.53 


(«) 


a 


a 


17.41 
(«) 


(«) 
9.70 


(«) 
7.44 


(•) 
7.47 


9.60 
8.74 


8.60 
7.69 


8.38 


8.71 

9.00 

(«) 


9.29 


8.60 


8.21 


{^ 


8.95 

8.08 

(«) 


8.41 
(«) 


8.85 


a 


12 


i 


17.47 
(«) 


6 


7.17 


7.27 


7.37 


8.00 
(«) 


18.34 
(«) 


S 
1 


$5.61 


7.98 
7.44 

(«) 
7.89 

(«) 


(») 
8.24 

(«) 
7.89 

8.70 


7.89 

7.52 

(«) 


a 


(») 
7.32 
7.13 
8.13 


n 


(«») 


7.63 
(«) 


7.90 
(») 


7.78 


8.54 


9.51 


7.55 
7.54 
7.59 


9.80 
6.75 
9.11 


7.61 


(•) 


8.49 
(«) 


5.75 


8.23 


7.90 


I 


6.44 


(«) 
5.86 


5.25 
(«) 


(«) 


<•) 


(«) 


5.71 


8.06 


8.23 

7.78 


(«) 
0.65 
8.87 
9.89 


5.66 


o 

O 


16.37 


u 


6.93 


6.93 
(•) 


(«) 


(«) 


6.88 


6.44 


(«) 


(•) 


(•) 


6.93 


5 


17.13 


(•) 


6.58 


(«) 


7.64 


7.31 
(•) 


6.45 


(») 


7.39 


7.28 


(•) 


7.19 


n 


3 

OQ 


17.36 


(«) 
6.21 


(«) 
7.16 


7.95 


9.21 
7.68 

6.^ 
8.23 
7.96 


5.53 
9.34 


(«) 
8.63 


6.20 


7.24 


7.28 


« 


o.  VV 

6.87 


7.96 

9.32 

(«) 


S8.35 

(•) 


8.38 


39 

:•) 

.10 
8.96 


t 


8.71 
7.97 

Ial 
aj 
a1 
aj 
aj 
8.31 


rai 
raj 
raj 
raj 
fai 


8.61 


8.58 


S 


8.63 
8.58 


7.47 
8.60 
8.98 

*This  table  shows  wages  or  camlngs  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  Is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

a  Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  39. — Average  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or 
over,  by  general  nativity  cmd  race  and  by  indusiry--Coui3n\iea. 


Oeneral  nativity  and  race. 


• 

For^gD-bom,  by  raoa— Continued. 

Ftonish 

French 

Oennan 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irteh 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Sooth 

Italian  (not  speoifled) 

littiiaanlan 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish 

Portaguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Rothenl&n 

Scotch 

Sootoh-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Sfianish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

'fcklsh 

Welsh 

Alsatian  (race  not  spediied) .. . 
Australian  (race  not  speoifled ) . 
Austrian  (race  not  speoifled) . . 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . . . 
South   Amerioaa  (race  not 

specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  forelgn-bom 

Grand  total 


t 
1 


10.42 
9.89 
8.98 
6.85 
7.97 
8.27 
8.24 
7.61 
6.64 

6.0» 
7.74 
9.27 

(•) 
7.20 

7.31 
7.67 
7.10 
6.62 
9.09 

^ 

6.61 
7.15 

(«) 
8.86 

6.79 

(«) 
6.63 

& 

7.16 
9.03 

(•) 
9.60 


si 


^ 


h 

la 


17.30 


7.90 


7.96 


ral 
raj 
[<i] 


7.04 
(•) 


7.20 


7.07 
(•) 


■(•)■ 


i 

00 

s 

I 


(«) 

S7.89 
6.55 
7.21 

I' 

7.27 
6.37 


J") 
18.75 

(«) 
8.09 
8.32 
8.33 
7.64 
6.79 


7.67 


7.19 


(•) 
9.*8i 


7.37 


(«) 
7.18 


(•) 


7.12     7.89 


7.17     8.16 


^ 


2 

5 


6.36 
8.67 
8.97 


8.07 

(«) 
7.82 
7.71 


(•) 


(«) 
7.66 

7.98 


8.64 
(«) 


(«) 
7.^ 


7.74 


8.02 


d 

SB 


t5.55 


(«) 

8.'ii 


(«) 


8.38 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


7.77 


7.63 


19.04 

10.01 

9.34 

6.88 

7.05 

(«) 
8.17 
7.03 
6.89 

(«) 
7.64 


7.32 
7.28 


6.80 
6.43 
8.66 

& 

6.41 
(•) 


9.12 
7.10 


« 
« 


7.03 


7.97 


I 

s 

I 


(«) 

S5.75 


J? 

tt6.14 


4.63 


(•) 


(•) 
i'44 


(•) 


(«) 


6.14 


6.61 


i 


(«) 
(«) 


(«) 


(•) 


(•) 


■(•) 


6.66 


6.46 


3 


S8.21 
(•) 


s 


|$10.06 
9.26 

(«) 
10.32 

(«) 
8.18 
9.32 
8.03 


(•) 
6.20 


6.06 


6.26 


6.94 


(•) 


6.89 


6.87 


OQ 


4.26 


6.61 


it 


6.40 
(«) 


^] 


6.60 


« 


0.64 


8.67 


7.66 


$10.10 
9.23 
&07 
7.06 

(•) 
8.44 
6.08 
6l43 


6.08 
W 


6.66 
7.05 


7.06 

*6.*i6 


7.14 
0.73 


(•) 


7.06 


8.18 


o  Not  computed,  owing  to  smaD  number  Involved. 

Upon  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  averi^e 
weekly  earnings  for  the  native-bom  women  wage-earners  are  slightly 
higher  in  the  aCTicultural  implement  and  vehicle,  clothing,  cotton 
goods,  glass  tableware,  leather,  shoe,  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  lower  in  the  other  industries 
specified  in  tne  table,  than  those  shown  for  the  total  number  of 
women  of  foreign  birth.  The  native  white  women  of  native  father 
earn  more  each  week  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  than  in  other 
industries;  the  women  of  native  birth  and  of  foreiCTi  father  more  in 
the  clothing  industry;  and  the  women  of  foreign  oirth  exhibit  the 
hi^est  average  weekly  earnings  in  the  silk  mills. 

The  table  which  immediatdy  follows  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  race  and  by  industry,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  male  em- 
ployees 14  and  under  18  years  of  age. 
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Employees  of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  father,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  table,  with  the  exception  of  those  employed  in  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing,  copper  minmg  and  smeltmg,  iron-ore  jnining,  leather, 
oil  refining,  suk  goods,  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manuf actiir- 
ing,  have  lower  average  weekly  earnings  than  employees  of  native 
birth  and  of  native  father.  The  waee-eamers  of  foreign  birth 
exhibit  lower  average  weekly  earnings  than  those  of  native  birth  in 
all  industries  except  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  copper  mining  and 
smelting,  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  iron  ore  mming,  silk  goods, 
sugar  refining,  and  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles,  tableware,  and 
plate  glass.  The  employees  native-bom  of  native  father  show  their 
highest  average  weekly  eamiiigs,  $10.80,  in  window-glass  manufactur- 
ing, and  their  lowest,  $4.38,  in  the  silk  mills.  The  mdustrial  workers 
of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  father  show  their  highest  average  weekly 
earnings,  $11.32,  in  the  iron-ore  mines,  and  their  lowest,  $4.71,  as  in 
the  ca^e  of  the  native  Americans,  in  the  silk-goods  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  foreign-bom  wage-earners  14  and  under  18 
years  of  age  exhibit  their  highest  average  weekly  earnings,  amount- 
mg  to  $9.17,  in  the. iron-ore  mines,  and  their  lowest.  $5.48,  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  goods.  The  low  average  weekly  earnings  of 
wage-earners  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  various  divisions  of 
manufacturing  and  mining  may  be  reaajlj  seen  from  the  following 
comparative  statement  according  to  nativity  groups: 


Industry. 


Agricultural  implementa  and 

vehicles 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Copper  mining  and  smelting. . . 

Cotton  goods 

Furniture 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron-ore  mining 


Foreign- 

Native- 

bom. 

bom. 

17.40 

17.66 

&66 

5.88 

6.52 

6.66 

S.42 

8.29 

5.82 

6.03 

6.21 

6.44 

7.96 

7.83 

9.17 

6.58 

Industry. 


Leather 

Oil  refining 

Silk  goods 

Sugar  refining 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

Glass  bottles 

Plate  glass 

Tableware 


Natiy»- 
bom. 

16.43 
7.78 
4.00 
5.61 
6.38 
5.76 
7.81 
5.78 


The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by 
industry,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  female  employees  14  and 
under  18  years  of  age: 

Table  41. — Average  arnount  of  weekly  earnings  of  female  employees  14  and  under  18 
years  of  age,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  industry* 

(STUDY  OF  EMPLOYEES.) 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  fathen 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Belgium 

Oiiy^ftdft. 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Cuba 


08 


I 


3 


S5.25 
(«) 


4.19 
4.75 
5.78 
5.70 
6.07 


II 


S 

a 

9' 


§3 


(«) 


(•) 


I 

S 


$5.21 
(•) 


/.- 


(•) 
5.94 


5 


$5.02 


t 


^] 


$4.78 


u 


4.  Vo 


$6.01 


5.03 
5.76 

(•) 
0.11 

(•) 


J 


$4.18 


4.38 


(«) 


s 


$4.63 


5 


$5.78 


(•) 


$4.13 


3.91 
3.63 


6.09 


$6.12 
(•) 


6.78 

^] 

6.07 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  aoooont  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  Ume  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  varknia  tables  in  this  report  showing  simoal 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

•Not  oompoted,  owing  to  amaU  nombtr  involToa. 
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Table  41. — Average  amount  of  tDeeJUy  eaminge  of  fenude  employees  14  o,nd  under  18 
years  ofage^  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  industry — Continued. 


Qeneral  nativity  and  race. 


i4 

a 


n 


%• 


MatlTe-born  of  foreign  father,  by 
oonntry  of  birth  of  father— Con. 

Denmark 

Endand 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portuj^ 

Roomania 

Roasia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

S  witserland 

Turkey 

Wales 

AfHca  (country  not  specified). 
South  America  (country  not 
spedfled) 


$5.79 

(•) 
5.79 

5.06 


5. 

5.54 

5.56 

5.65 

(») 
5.83 

5.63 

i% 

(•) 
(•) 


Total. 


Total  natlTo-bom, 


Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Oanadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Jf«8yw:v 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Sk>vak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) .. . 
Somh  American  (race  not 

specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Total  foreign-bom. 
Grand  total 


i1 


(•) 


$5 


5.31 


5.29 


(«) 
6.06 
6.04 


6.51 

(«) 
6.89 
6.00 
5.34 
6.14 
6.09 
6.05 
5.90 
5.72 
4.47 
4.94 

(•) 
5.43 

5.87 

(•) 
5.75 

5.40 
6.22 

L'l 

4.72 

(«) 
6.00 

(•) 
3.50 

(«) 
5.82 


5.85 


5.46 


16.61 
(.) 


(•) 


6.68 


6.60 


I 
8 


<-i 


5.32 


S5.04  15.23 


6.18 
(•) 


(•) 


?! 


5.63 


5.35 


(«) 


(«) 


(•) 


&79 


t^ 


6.65 


6.67 


« 
« 


o 


t^ 


4.77 
(«) 


(•) 


5.23 


5.21 


5.86 


raj 


(•) 


7.04 

6.37 

'a' 

6.09 


(«) 


(•) 


(«) 
"(«)" 


(•) 


6.31 


5.43 


8 


5.15 

(•) 
6.13 
6.24 


6.07 
5.56 
5.08 
6.05 

(«) 
5.25 

51 

5.68 


8 


8 


5.80 


5.47 


1 

5 


S 


4.66 
(•) 


ffi 


(•) 


5.07 


4.89 


(«) 


16.35 


13.89 


6.86 
6.52 


5.W 
6.47 


(«) 
6.03 


6.18 
6.22 


5.96 
(•) 


(«) 


6.12 


6.09 


6.19 

5.50 

(•) 


7.11 


raj 
raj 

rai 


(•) 
"(«') 


6.29 


5.02 


7.70 
5.72 

6.67 
5.85 
5.98 

8 


6.61 
5.85 


I 
J 


4.23 
4.10 


n 


3.69 
(•) 


(«) 


4.14 


4.15 


(•) 


8 


*(•) 


6.87 

(«) 
6.75 


(•) 
6.42 

(«) 


(•) 


(•) 


6.17 


6.  Id 


(•) 


(•) 
■('•) 


(•) 


5.12 


4.53 


4.21 


I 


(«) 


S5.92 


(•) 


$4.66 


5 


tti. 


6.00 
5.55 


5.41 

(•) 


5.83 


5.81 


S 


(«) 


5.42 


ffi 


5.85 


4.66     5.60 


4.87 
4.17 

(«) 


4.12 
4.63 
5.60 


3.60 
4.25 


^% 


5. 

iso 


4.07 


4.06 


(•) 


5.30 
4.28 

« 

5.09 
3.75 
6.20 

(«) 
3.91 
5.29 
4.87 
3.13 
3.96 


3.79 


4.03 
(•) 


3.50 
(•) 


(«) 


4.82 


4.12 


6.47 


6.20 
6.40 


(•) 


6.23 


6.19 


(•) 


5.91 
6.40 


6.48 

6.92 
6.12 
5.25 
6.47 


6.68 
6.06 
5.96 
5.82 


5.73 
5.97 


5.81 


(•) 
5.J 


n 


6.09 


6.16 


•  Not  oompated,  owing  to  nnaU  number  involved. 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and*  industry,  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  220,390  male  employees  18  years  of  age 
or  over  and  of  13,682  who  were  14  and  under  18  years  of  age: 

Table  42. — Average  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  male  employees,  hy  general  nativity 

and  inchistry* 

(8TUDT  or  SMPLOYBES.) 

18  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER. 


Industry. 


AgricultuxBl  implements  and  vehicles. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Collars,  cctfEs,  and  shirts 

Copper  mining  and  smelting 

Cotton  goods , 

Fomitoie 

Qlass: 

Bottles 

Plate  glass 

Tableiirare 

Window  fi^ass 

Oloves 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  ore  mining 

Leather 

Oil  refining 

Silk  dyeing 

Silk  goods 

Sagar  refining 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Native-born. 


Native  Ikther. 


White. 


Total. 


113.23 
12.57 
14.59 
12.58 
12.49 
11.60 
11.43 

16.87 
12.86 
14.29 
15.58 
11.49 
16.54 
11.60 
11.02 
14.83 
12.46 
12.89 
13.42 
11.62 


14.37 


Negro. 


111.38 
10.03 


10.50 

9.98 
12.90 

(«) 
12.63 


10.64 

10.61 

9.75 

12.07 


8.25 


10.66 


Foreign 
father. 


S13.62 
12.84 
15.66 
11.89 
13.78 
10.45 
12.31 

19.54 
13.67 
15.07 
17.22 
12.31 
16.62 
14.24 
12.15 
13.67 
12.75 
13.15 
13.12 
11.74 


13.91 


Total 
native- 
bom. 


$13.38 
12.64 
15.39 
12.36 
12.98 
ia89 
11.81 

17.05 
13.00 
14.56 
15.89 
11.67 
15.86 
11.22 
11.50 
14.01 
12.58 
13.05 
12.96 
11.69 


13.89 


Foreign- 
bom. 


112.89 
11.19 
12.91 
14.09 
13.87 
9.28 
11.58 

12.63 
11.48 
13.59 
14.11 
12.80 
13.29 
13.96 
ia27 
13.71 
11.99 
12.18 
11.64 
9.96 


11.92 


Total. 


$13.09 
12.11 
13.30 
12.56 
13.57 
9.68 
U.67 

15.73 
12.07 
14.30 
15.  U 
13.23 
14.36 
12.72 
10.64 
13.81 
12.13 
12.50 
11.82 
10.40 


12.64 


14  AND  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Agrlcoltoral  implements  and  vehicles . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts 

Copper  mining  and  smelting 

Cotton  goods 

Fnmitnre 

Qlass: 

Bottles 

Plate  glass 

Tableware 

Window  glass 

Gloves 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  ore  mining 

Leather 

Oil  refining •.. 

Silk  dyeing 

Silk  goods 

Sugar  refining 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Total 


$7.78 
5.84 
5.32 
5.60 
7.02 
6.09 
6.50 

5.98 
7.96 
6.03 
10.80 
5.25 
8.04 
6.81 
6.14 
7.77 
6.13 
4.38 
5.76 
6.31 


6.60 


$6.22 
(«) 


7.44 
5.79 
(«) 


« 


6.38 


$7.57 
5.96 
5.73 

8.70 
6.01 
6.41 


$7.66 
5.88 
5.66 
5.65 
8.29 

ao3 

6.44 

5.76 
7.81 
5.78 
10.05 
4.90 
7.83 
6.56 
6.42 
7.78 
6.43 
4.60 
5.61 
6.38 


6.39 


6.48 


$7.40 
6.66 
6.52 


8.42 
5.82 
6.21 

6l35 
8.04 
6.83 
(«) 


7.96 
9.17 
6.19 
7.74 

(«) 
5.48 
6.52 
5.84 


6.26 


$7.63 
5.90 
6.17 
5.66 
8.31 
&.04 
&88 

6.85 
7.87 
7.40 

iai6 

4.90 
7.85 
6.77 
6.86 
7.77 
6.73 
4.73 
6.87 
6.10 


&43 


*  This  table  shows  waces  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  soutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  In  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Upon  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  highest 
average  weejdy  earnings  of  the  total  number  of  native-bom  wage- 
earners,  amounting  to  $17.05,  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass  bottles,  and  the  lowest,  $10.89,  among  those  em- 
ployed in  cotton  mills.  Of  the  total  foreign-bom,  the  highest  average 
weekly  earnings,  $14.11,  are  exhibited  by  the  employees  of  window- 
glass  factories,  and  the  lowest,  $9.28,  by  cotton-mill  operatives. 
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The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  total  number  of  native-bom 
employees  engaged  in  all  the  specified  forms  of  manufacturing  and 
mining  is  $13.89,  as  contrastea  with  $11.92  for  the  wage-earners  of 
foreign  birth,  $13.91  for  those  of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  father, 
and  $14.37  for  native-bom  whites  of  native  father. 

Of  the  13,682  male  employees  who  were  14  and  under  18  years  of 
a^e,  the  average  weekly  earnings  were  $6.42.  Among  those  of  native 
birth  the  highest  average  weekly  earnings,  amounting  to  $10.05.  are 
shown  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  ana  the 
lowest,  $4.60,  by  silk-mill  operatives.  Of  the  foreign-bom  industriid 
workers  in  this  age  group,  tne  highest  average  weeklv  earnings,  $9.17, 
are  exhibited  by  the  iron-ore  mine  workers,  and  tne  lowest,  $5.48, 
by  the  emplovees  of  silk  goods  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
considerably  higher  average  weekly  earnings  shown  by  employees  of 
copper  mines  and  smelters  and  iron-ore  mines,  as  contrasted  with  the 
earnings  of  employees  of  manufacturing  establishments,  are  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  mining,  under  existing  methods,  it  is  possible 
for  a  youth  to  do  the  same  kmd  of  work  and  receive  approxmiately 
the  same  remuneration  as  an  adult. 

The  table  which  inmiediately  follows  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  industry,  the  average  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  57,712 
female  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  of  14,803  who  were  14 
and  under  18  years  or  age: 

Tablb  43. — Average  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of  female  employeeSf  by  general  wUivity 

and  induetry* 

(8TUDT  or  XMnOTXSS.) 

IS  YEARS  OF  AGS  OR  OVER. 


Native-born. 

Total 

natlve- 

bom. 

Forelgn- 
bom. 

Indostiy. 

Native  fother. 

Foreign 
taiher. 

TotaL 

* 

White. 

Negro. 

• 

Agrienltoral  implements  and  vehicles 

Boots  and  shoes 

t7.13 
7.96 
7.41 
7.47 
8.34 
6.61 
6.37 
7.13 
7.36 
8.36 

t7.26 
8.60 
8.86 
7.78 
7.06 
6.71 
6.88 
7.30 
7.24 
8.61 

17.23 
8.21 
8.64 
7.61 
8.06 
6.66 
6.44 
7.28 
7.28 
8.62 

17.12 
7.80 
7.74 
7.77 
7.03 
6.14 
6.66 
6.30 
8.67 
7.06 

•7.17 

(a) 

8.16 

C1otti<nff 

8.02 

7.63 

Cotton  goods 

7.07 

Glass  tableware 

6.61 

Gloves 

(«) 

•6.46 

Leather 

6.87 

811k  goods 

7.66 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

(«) 

8.18 

Total 

7.01 

16.80 

8.11 

8.04 

7.00 

7.06 

14  AND  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Agricaltnral  implements  and  vehicles 

Boots  and  shoes 

6.02 
4.78 
6i01 
4.18 
4.63 
6.78 
4.13 
6.12 

t6.68 
6.63 
6.23 
6.07 
6.12 
4.14 

407 
6.23 

16.60 
6.36 
6.21 
4.80 
6.00 
4.16 
4.66 
6.81 
4.06 
6.10 

I&65 
6.31 
6.80 
6.20 
6.17 
4.63 

86.67 

(«) 

6.48 

Clothing 

6.47 

noHa*^.  fflrffff,  ft"rt  shirts .... -  - 

6.02 

Cotton  goods 

6.13 

Glass  tlM>l«w^|m, .,--,-,,,,,,,,-,,-   

4.21 

Gloves 

4.66 

Leather 

6.86 
4.32 
6.00 

6.60 

Silkeoods 

4.12 

Wooran  a*id  worsted  goods 

(•) 

6.16 

Total 

6.25 

(•) 

6.31 

6.20 

6.85 

6.40 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
wmings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  V(   ~ 

0  Not  oompiitedy  owfaig  to  small  number  involved. 
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The  Imnugration  Commission. 


The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  females  18  years  of  age  or  over 
are  $7.96.  Of  those  of  native  birth  the  highest  averi^e  weekly  earn- 
ings, $8.54,  are  exhibited  by  the  employees  of  clotning  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  the  lowest,  $5.66,  by  the  employees  of 
glass  tableware  factories.  Of  the  total  number  of  women  wage- 
earners  of  foreign  birth,  the  highest  average  amount  of  weekly 
earnings,  $8.57,  is  shown  by  silk-mill  operatives,  and  the  lowest, 
$5.14,  by  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tableware. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  female  employees  14  and 
under  18  years  of  age  are  only  $5.46.  Among  both  the  native-bom 
and  foreign-bom  females  who  were  working  for  wages  the  highest 
average  weekly  earnings  are  shown  by  those  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  vehicles, 
and  the  lowest  by  silk-mill  operatives. 


AVERAGE 


DAILY    EABNINGS   ACCORDING    TO   INDUSTRY  AND    GENERAL 
NATIVITY  AND   RACE   OF  EMPLOYEE. 


The  table  next  presented  shows,  bv  general  nativity  and  race  and 
by  industry,  the  average  amount  of  asarv  earnings  of  male  employees 
18  years  of  age  or  over.  The  figures  or  the  table  are  for  a  normal 
day,  and  consequently  approximate  the  normal  earning  capacity  of 
employees.  The  returns  for  a  more  extended  period  show  propor- 
tionately lower  earnings. 

Table  44. — Average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over, 

by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  indiLstry.* 

(ertXTDT  OF  BMFLOTEE8.) 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Indian 


Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
ofbirthof&ther: 

Arabia 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

China 

Cuba. 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany...^ 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mezioo 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portun^ 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switcerland 

Turkey 

Wales. 


Average 
for  all  In- 
dustries. 


Ctears 
ana  to- 
bacco. 


$2.24 
1.77 


2.33 
2.19 

2.30 

<"^   . 
2.49 

2.26 

2.42 

2.35 
2.34 

2.27 
2.30 
1.97 
2.33 
2.23 

(») 
1.98 
2.47 
2.59 
2.22 
2.52 

(«) 
2.48 


SI.  97 
1.23 


2.13 


{.49 


't 


34 


1.99 
2.16 


1.79 
2.67 
2.63 

(«) 
2.38 


« 


Coal  min- 
ing (bltu- 
mmous). 


12.31 
1.98 


't 


16 
2.23 


2.28 


1.89 
2.44 


2.41 
2.41 


3.32 
2.36 

(•) 
2.25 


1.99 
2.47 


2.30 
2.45 


2.49 


Construc- 
tion 
work. 


12.43 
1.80 


(«) 


(•) 


2.61 
2.89 


2.80 


[^ 


S 

(•)' 


Oil  refin- 
ing. 


12.77 


2.67 


2.88 


3.j 


"I 


68 


2.77 


S 


« 

"(•) 


Slaugh- 
tering 
and  meat 
packing. 


S2.21 
2.  OS 


8, 


2.S5 


3.85 


2.31 
2.38 


(•) 


3.88 
3.30 


(•) 


2.22 
1.71 
1.75 
8.83 
8.19 


(«) 


3.01 
2.44 


(•i 


X17 
2.48 


2.64 


*  Thb  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
tfane  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

a  Not  oomputed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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Table  44. — Average  amouTU  of  daily  earnings  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over, 

by  general  natxvity  and  race  and  by  tn^t^try— -Continued. 


Oeneral  natlyity  and  noe. 


Natl've-bom  of  forelgii  father,  by  ooontry 
of  birth  of  father— Continued. 

West  Indies  (other  than  Cuba) 

AMca  (oountiry  not  speoifled) 

Sooth  America  (ooontry  not  specified) 

Total 

Total  native-born , 

Fotelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Armenian. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bolgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Filipino. 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

French 

German. 

Greek 

Hel»ew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinlan 

Irish.! 

ItaUan,  North. 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Kacedonlan 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Negro •• 

NorwMian 

Polish 

Portuguese. 

Roumanian 

Russian. 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish. 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

'fcUsh. 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Australian  (race  not  sped&ed) 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

South  American  (race  not  specified). . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-bom. 

Grand  total 


Average 
for  all  m- 
dustries. 


t3.28 


2.33 


2.15 


1.73 
2.26 
1.83 
1.75 
2.38 
2.42 
1.00 
2.34 
2.14 
2.33 
2.12 
2.40 


"I 


30 


28 
2.29 
1.68 
2.20 
2,07 
1.66 
2.19 
2.23 
1.95 
2.10 
1.80 


"I 


01 
1.58 
1.97 
2.19 
2.08 
2.06 
2.36 
1.90 


<?. 


76 
2.06 
1.92 
2.47 
2.36 
1.82 
2.02 
2.13 
2.54 
2.39 
1.81 
1.63 
2.41 
2.15 


"I 

2. 
^47 


36 
2.21 


2.09 


2.11 


Cisara 
ana  to- 
bacco. 


(•) 


S2.20 


1.72 


(«) 
1.84 


34 


38 


2.27 
2.14 
1.33 
2.62 
1.60 


1.99 
1.54 
1.87 
(•) 


(«) 
1.07 
1.22 
2.47 

^-^09 

(•) 
1.67 


(«) 
1.66 


(•) 


(•) 
1.67 
1.66 
2.56 

1.41 


2.12 


1.82 


2.21 


1.92 


Coal  min- 
ing (bito 
mJnoos). 


(•) 


12.38 


2.26 


2.34 

2.07 
2.31 
2.30 
1.98 


2.25 
2.18 
2.50 


2.24 


"I 


28 
2.35 
2.01 


2.25 
1.80 
2.00 
2.44 
2.13 


2.19 
1.99 

(•) 
1.84 
2.26 
1.98 
2.48 
2.50 
2.04 
2.03 
2.18 

2.41 
1.90 


2.52 


2.16 


2.19 


(>on8truo- 

tlon 

work. 


t2.81 


2.23 


1.68 


2.38 


2.45 
1.58 
(•) 


1.42 
2.  S3 
1.86 
1.58 
(•) 


1.73 

(•) 
1.77 


1.56 
1.50 


« 


(•) 


1.61 


1.68 


1.81 


Oil  refin- 
ing. 


82.74 


2.75 


(•) 


(•) 
"3.'i6" 


(•) 

^^:;2' 
(•) 


2.83 


2.24 


2.29 


(•) 

h 


2.30 
(•) 


2.66 
'(•)"'" 


2.45 


2.42 


2.51 


Slaugh- 
tering 
and  meat 
packing. 


S2.27 


2.20 


1.79 
2.22 


(•) 


1.70 
2.33 
2.4S 
1.85 


(•). 


2.S8 
2.06 
2.42 


(•i 


2.25 


(•) 


2.12 
2.26 
1.67 
2.16 
2.26 
1.82 
2.14 
1.01 
1.73 


(•) 


1.80 


1.81 
1.68 
1.86 
1.63 
1.82 


(•) 


2.10 
1.81 


(•) 


1.77 
1.77 
1.76 
2.86 
2.22 
1.74 
1.81 
1.88 
1.63 
2.38 
1.87 
1.70 
2.88 


1.00 
1.06 


2.48 


1.05 


2.04 


o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 


The  table  next  presented  shows,  bjr  general  nativity  and  race  and 
by  industry^  the  average  amount  oi  daily  earnings  of  female  employees 
18  years  of  age  or  over. 
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Table  45. — Average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or 

over,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  inaiLstry* 

(STUDY  or  BMPLOTKES.) 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Natlye-bom  of  native  fitther: 

White 

Negrc 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of 
father: 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 


Total. 


Total  native-bom. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Arabian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other , 

Irish 

Italian,  North , 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian , 

Magvar , 

Meucan , 

Negro 

Norwegian , 

Polish , 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian , 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (ottier  than  Cuban) . 

Austrian  (race  not  spedfled) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) , 

Swiss  (race  not  speoifled) 


Total  foreign-bom. 
Grand  total 


Average 
for  all  in- 
dustries. 


$L25 
.77 


(«) 


L27 


(«) 


L28 


u 


L21 
L33 
L29 
1.33 
L23 


Si 


L42 


L17 
1.20 
L38 
L33 
Lll 


1.29 


L13 


(•) 


L28 


n. 


L31 
LOS 
L20 


(«) 


L36 
LIT 


n 


L30 

.93 

L22 

Lao 

L16 
L04 
L30 
L14 


(-) 


LIS 


L14 


(«) 


L15 
L12 
L38 
L36 


(«) 


LU 
L31 
L50 
L31 


L17 


L20 


Lie 


Cigars  and 
tobacco. 


SL25 
.76 


(«) 
1 

(«) 
1 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


29 
27 


20 
33 
31 
34 
24 


(•) 


L45 


L 
L 

"\ 

L 


24 

21 

33 

10 


L31 


L13 


Lll 


15 


(«) 


L 


20 
15 


Oil  refin- 
ing. 


(«) 


SL35 

(») 


8 


L37 


L37 


(«) 


(«) 


(«) 


L36 


Slaughter^ 

Ingand 

meat 

packing. 


SL19 
L09 


(«) 


Lao 


LSD 


(«) 
(«) 


L28 

L19 
L22 


L09 


raj 
raj 
fai 


L19 


L19 


L2S 


L19 


L41 


ffi 


L20 


L14 

Lie 


L14 


L26 
L13 


u 


LIS 
L40 


(«) 


a 


L20 


L20 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  loet 
time  or  lost  time  from^utdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involvea. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by 
industry,  the  average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  male  employees 
14  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

Tabls  46. — Average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years 

of  age,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  industry* 

(STUDY  or  EMTLOTXfii.) 


Oeneral  natlyity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  Dative  &ther: 

White 

Negro 


Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  lather: 

Australia •. 

'  Aostrla-Hungary 

Beigluni 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dflomark 

England 

France 

Oennany , 

Ireland , 

Italy 

Menco , 

Netherlands , 

Norway , 

Ronmania ;.. 

Russia 

Scotland , 

Spain , 

Sweden , 

Switserland , 

Wales , 

West  Indies  (other  than  Cuba) 


Total. 


Total  native-bom. 


Porelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian Lfi2 

Bulgarian , 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 'L49 

Cuban L63 

Dalmatian 

Danish fai 

Dutch (a) 

English L60 

Freoch L 

Oemran LfiO 

Greek LIS 

Hebrew,  Ruaaian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Hersegovinlan 

.Wsh (a] 

Italian,  North L83 

Italian,  South L51 

Italian  (not  spedAed) 

Japanese 

Lithuanian LfiO 

Macedonian Las 

Magvar L54 

Mencan , 

Monten^itn , 

Negro , 

•  PoOsh 'L45 

Roumanian L70 

Russian L67 

Rntfaenian (a) 

Scotch L68 

Servian (•) 

Slovak L54 

Slovenian L45 

Spanish 2.67 

•  Tills  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period 
time  or  lost  time  firom  shutdowns  or  other  causes, 
aaminfls  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  v 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 


Average 
foraU 
Indus- 
tries. 


$L31 
.99 


L43 
L73 
L19 
L67 
L40 
L61 
L68 
L40 
L35 
L60 


L39 
L71 
L74 
L51 
L54 
L58 


L48 


LSI 


n 


Cigars 

and 

tobacco. 


ia97 
.77 


(•) 


.90 


« 


Coal  min- 
ing (blto- 
mmous). 


IL51 
La4 


L44 
L74 


L67 


.98 

LM 

(•) 

L73 

Lll 

L60 

L16 

L45 

L63 

L60 

8 


1. 

8 


L43 
L76 


L74 


(") 


L62 

(«) 
L50 


L25 


.93 


W 


Lft3 


(«) 


(•) 


u 


.96 


L46 


L36 
.73 


2L67 


L67 


L51 


L54 


L47 


« 


Construo- 

tion 

work. 


$L38 
L34 


8 


Oil  refin- 
ing. 


(«) 


<«) 


ffi 


(») 


L3S 


Le6 

L72 
L65 


L91 
L62 
(•) 


(•) 
L 


L63 


L45 

(•>. 
L7I 

(«) 
L60 

(•) 
L67 
L68 


(«) 


L46 


« 


(«) 


(•) 


SL16 


L17 


(«) 


(«) 


(«) 


Slangih- 

tering 

and  meat 

packing. 


$L42 
LM 


LfiO 
1*30 


L40 
L73 


(•) 


L84 
L35 


(-) 


L30 


Lfi2 


n 


L40 


L42 


L52 


rai 
raj 

[A] 


Lfi2 


rai 
rai 


L43 


[^ 


(•) 


L58 


L49 


rai 
raj 
raj 
raj 


L48 


(•) 


indicated  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
In  the  various  tables  In  this  report  showing  annual 
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Table  46. — Averaqe  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  yeart 
of  age,  oy  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  industry — Continued. 


0«iiflral  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Anstrian  (race  not  specified) . . . 
Belgian  (noe  not  speoifled) 


Total  foreign-bom. 
Grand  total 


Average 
for  an 
indus- 
tries. 


I 


L93 
L86 


L63 


L38 


Cigars 

and 

tobaooo. 


(«) 


(») 


$L73 


t07 


Coalmin- 
ing (bitu- 
nunoas). 


L65 


L54 


Constmo- 

tion 

work. 


(«) 


$1.49 


L45 


Oil  refin- 
ing. 


SL22 


L19 


Slaugh- 
tering 
and  meat 
packing. 


« 


« 


$L47 


L4S 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involyed. 


The  table  next  presented  shows,  b;^  general  nativity  and  race  and 
by  industry,  the  average  amount  or  daUy  earnings  of  female  employees 
who  were  14  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

Table  47. — Average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  female  employees  14  and  under  18 

years  of  age,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  industry* 

(STTIDY  or  EMPLOYEIS.) 


Qeneral  nativity  and  race. 


Average  for 
all  indus- 
tries. 


Native-bom  of  native  liather: 

White 

Negro 


Native-born  of  foreign  liather,  by  country  of  birth  of 
li&ther: 

Australia. 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switceriand 

Wales 


Total. 


Total  native-bom. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 


10.93 
.60 


(«) 


1.01 


ral 
raj 


S 


.82 
.94 
.02 
.  99 


(«) 


93 
.94 


1.12 


S 


.95 


.90 


1.19 


a 


(•) 


.95 
1.16 
1.13 


1.02 


(•) 


1.08 
1.01 


(«) 


.90 
1.24 
1.03 


Cigars  and 
tobacco. 


10.92 
.60 


(a) 


raj 
raj 

raj 


.91 

.94 
.92 


.90 


,94 


1.12 


^l 


.84 
1.16 
1.14 


(•) 


(«) 


.96 


.  99 
1.02 


(«) 


(•) 


.90 
1.24 


00  refining. 


(«) 


(•) 


fl.ll 


1.11 


Slaughter- 
ing and 
meatpack- 
ing. 


(•) 


S1.02 


(•) 


1.09 


rai 
faS 


ra) 
rai 
[a) 

(•) 


.94 
.95 


.96 


90 


1.00 


1.26 


1.05 


« 


1.12 


8 


1.07 


*This  table  shows  wares  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  Is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  In  this  report  showing  aannal 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

•  Not  oompatod,  owing  to  imaU  number  Involred. 
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Table  47. — Average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of  female  employees  14  and  under  18 
years  of  age,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  indtLstry—-(jontiimed. 


General  nativity  and  laoe. 


Foreten-bom,  by  xaofr— Contlnned. 

Magyar 

Mamean 

Polish 

Portugueee 

Roumanian 

Ruflsian 

Rathenian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Austrian  (race  not  spedfled; 

Belgian  (race  not  spedfled) 

South  American  (race  not  speoifled) . 


Total  ft>relgn-bom. 
Orand  total 


Average  for 
all  Indus- 
tries. 


$0.87 
1.04 


« 
S 


1.04 


(«) 


1.32 


foi 
rai 


1.06 


.93 


Cigars  and 
tobaooo. 


$0.86 
1.00 


U 
n 


1.02 


(«) 


1.32 


rai 

raj 


1.06 


.92 


Oil  refining. 


(•) 


(») 


(«) 


$1.13 


Slaughter- 
ing and 
meal  look- 
ing. 


(•) 


$1.07 


S 


U 

M 


1.10 


1.03 


a  Not  oomputed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

AYEBA6B   DAILY   EARNINGS    ACGOBDIKG   TO   INDUSTRY    AND    GENERAL 

NATIVITY    OP  EMPLOYEE. 

The  table  which  immediately  follows  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  industry,  the  average  daily  earnings  of  male  employees  who  were 
18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  of  those  wno  were  14  and  under  18  years 
of  age.  In  the  first  age  group  are  138,375  wage-earners,  and  in 
the  second  7,363.  As  in  the  case  of  aU  other  tables  of  daily  earnings, 
the  following  table  represents  a  normal  day  and  consequently  tends  to 
approximate  the  maximum  earning  capacity  of  employees. 

Table  48. — Average  amount  of  daHy  earnings  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity 

and  industry* 

(STUDY  OF  SMPLOTSBS.) 

18  YEARS  OF  AOE  OR  OVER. 


Native-born. 

Total 
native- 
bom. 

Foreign- 
bom. 

Indostiy. 

Native  fother. 

Foreign 
fiitber. 

TotaL 

White. 

Negro. 

Cigan  and  tobacco 

11.97 
2.31 
2.43 
2.77 
2.21 

$1.23 
1.98 
1.80 

(«) 
2.06 

12.20 
2.38 
2.81 
2.74 
2.27 

$1.72 
2.25 
2.23 
2.76 
2.20 

S2.21 
2.16 
1.68 
2.42 
1.96 

31.92 

Coal  mining  (bituminous) 

Constrnctlon  work 

2.19 
1.81 

Oil  leflninfT 

2.61 

8]<mirhtm1nfr  ftnd  7ne<^t  pa^^kinff . .  ^  .. 

2.04 

Total 

2.24 

1.77 

2.33 

2.16 

2.00 

2.11 

14  AND  UNDER  18  YEAi^S  OF  AGE. 

Offfw and  tAbAAoo t-. 

10.97 
1.61 
1.38 

(«) 
1.42 

10.77 
1.24 
1.34 

$1.26 
1.67 

(•) 
1.16 
1.40 

$0.93 
1.61 
1.38 
1.17 
1.42 

$1.73 
1.66 
1.49 
1.22 
1.47 

$1.07 

Coal  mlniilff  fhltiimlTioU'!')  .                r 

1.64 

Constroctlon  work 

1.46 

on  wfln^nir. .  

1.19 

flIfmoTitnrlnp  Af)d  TnM.t  PackfnR 

1.60 

1.43 

Total 

1.31 

.99 

1.48 

1.31 

1.63 

1.38 

^  This  table  shows  wages  or  eamlnp  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
tfane  or  lost  thne  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
aarnlngH  allowance  b  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

•  Not  oonqimted,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Upon  comparing  the  wage-earners  18  years  of  age  or  over  accord- 
ing to  industries,  it  is  seen  that  the  native-bom  whites  of  native 
father  have  the  highest  average  daily  earnings  in  the  oil-refining 
establishments,  followed,  in  the  order  named,  by  those  engaged 
in  construction  work,  bituminous  coal  mining,  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  and  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturmg.  Of  the 
industnal  workers  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  the  highest  average 
daily  earnings  are  shown  in  construction  work,  followed  by  oil  refin- 
ing, bituminous  coal  mining,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and 
cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing,  m  the  order  named.  In  the  case 
of  the  foreign-bom  industrial  workers,  the  highest  earnings  are 
exhibited  by  those  employed  in  oil  refining,  followed  in  consecutive 
order  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco, 
bituminous  coal  mining,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and  con- 
struction work.  Of  those  employed  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories, 
the  foreign-bom  show  an  average  daily  wage  of  $2.21,  as  compared 
with  $1.97  for  the  native  white  of  native  father,  and  $2.20  for 
the  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  In  the  case  of  the  bituminous 
coal  mine  workers,  an  average  dail;y'  wage  of  $2.19  is  shown  for  the 
whole  industry.  $2.16  for  the  foreign-bom  workers,  $2.38  for  the 
native-bom  of  foreign  father,  and  $2.31  for  the  white  of  native  birth 
and  of  native  father.  In  the  oil-refining  plants  and  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  establishments,  the  native-bom  wa^e-earners  show  con- 
siderably  higher  average  daily  earnings  than  do  those  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age,  the  foreign-bom 
exhibit  the  highest  average  daily  earnings,  $1.65,  in  the  bitummous 
coal  mines,  and  the  lowest,  $1.22,  in  the  oil  refineries.  The  total 
native-bom  also  exhibit  the  highest  average  daily  earnings,  amount- 
ing to  $1.51,  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines,  and  the  lowest,  $0.93  per 
day,  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco. 

The  following  table  shows,  oy  general  nativity  and  industry,  the 
average  daily  earnings  of  14,416  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  of  4,224  who  were  14  and  under  18  years  of  age. 


Table  49.- 


-Average  amount  of  daily  earnings  of/emaU  employees,  by  general  nativity 

and  indtLstry.* 

(STUDY  OT  EMFLOTEES.) 

18  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER. 


Industry. 


Clean  and  tobaooo 

Oil  refining. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Total 


Natlve-bon 

1. 

Total 
native- 
bom. 

Foreign- 
bom. 

Native  lather. 

Foreign 
father. 

White. 

Negro. 

$1.25 

(«) 
.     1.19 

SO.  76 

$1.31 
1.37 
1.19 

$1.13 
1.87 
1.19 

$1.20 

(«) 
1.20 

1.09 

1.25 

.77 

1.29 

1.13 

1.20 

Total. 


$1.15 
1.36 
1.20 

1.16 


14  AND  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Ciors  and  tobacco 

OU  refining 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 


Total. 


$0.92 
"i*02" 


.93 


$0.60 


.60 


$0.94 
1.11 


.95 


$0.80 
1.11 
1.00 


$1.05 
1.10 


.90 


1.06 


$0.02 
LIS 
1.03 


.03 


*  This  table  shows  wasea  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
esrningB  allowance  b  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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The  average  daibr  earnings  exhibited  by  the  female  industrial 
workers  18  years  of  age  or  over  is  $1.16.  The  native-bom  women 
show  their  highest  average  daily  earnings,  $1.37,  in  connection  with 
the  oil-refining  industry,  and  the  lowest,  $1.13,  among  those  employed 
in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories.  The  average  for  the  total  number  of 
women  of  forei^  birth  is  $1.20  a  day  in  the  two  branches  of  manufac- 
turing for  which  the  averages  have  been  computed. 

As  regards  the  female  wage-earners  14  and  under  18  years  of  age, 
the  average  daily  earnings  are  $0.93.  The  maximum  for  the  native- 
bom  femcQes  is  $1.11,  earned  by  those  employed  in  oil  refineries,  and 
the  minimum  is  $0.89,  earned  by  employees  of  cigar  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories. The  foreign-bom  females  in  this  a^e  group  show  maximum  daily 
earnings  of  $1.10  in  the  slaughtering  ana  meat-packing  industry,  the 
minimum,  of  $1.05,  being  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tooacco. 

AVERAGE  HOUBLY  EABNINOS  IN  THE  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT- 
PACKING INDUSTRY,  ACCORDING  TO  GENERAL  NATIVrTY  AND  RACE 
OF  EMPLOYEE. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  the  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  made  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over 
employed  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry.  The 
returns  for  a  large  number  of  employees  in  this  industry  are  shown 
on  an  hourly  basis  for  the  reason  that  irregularity  in  working  con- 
ditions renders  a  longer  period  less  satisfactory.  The  figures  represent 
the  maximum  earning  capacity  of  employees. 

Table  50. — Averaae  amount  of  hourly  earnings  of  rnale  employees  18  years  of  age  or 
over  in  slaughtering  and  meal  packing ,  by  general  TuUimty  and  race* 

(STUDY  OF  EMPLOTBIS.) 


Genanl  nativity  and  race. 


NaUve-bom  of  native  £itther: 

White 

N^ro 

Tiyflftn , 


Nativ&'boni  of  foreign  father,  by  conntry 
ofblrthoffatben 

Aostria-Hongary 

Canada 

England '. 

France 

Qermany 

Ireland 

Ifiexioo 

Netherlands 

Scotland 

Spain 

Russia 

Wales 

Africa  (conntry  not  specified) 


Total 

Total  native-bom . 


Foxeign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

(Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Danish 


Average 
amount 
of  hourly 
earnings- 


10.221 
.210 

(«) 


raj 
raj 
raj 
lai 


.259 
.205 


rai 
raj 
raj 
raj 
raj 
raj 
[«] 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Average 
amount 
of  hourly 
eamini^ 


.236 


.219 


.218 


[ti 


.190 


(•) 


Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 

English 

Fxench 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian). . 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . . 

Belgian  (race  not  si)ecifiod) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


).218 
.163 


(«) 


.208 


[^ 


.181 
.188 


: 


.190 


(•) 


.168 


Total  foreign-bora. 
Grand  total 


i 


.183 
.180 


raj 
rai 


.192 


.204 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  b  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
ttane  or  lost  time  from  wutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual 
f«»w»fagi  allowance  to  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

•  Not  oompoted,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  the  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  female  employees  who  were  18  years  of  age  or 
over  and  who  were  employed -in  slaughtering  and  meat  packing: 

Table  51. — Averaae  amount  of  hourly  earnings  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or 
over  in  slaughtering  and  meat  packing y  ly  general  nativity  and  race,* 

(8TUDT  OF  EMPLOTXBS.) 


general  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  &ther: 

White 

NeCTO 

Natlve-boni  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ireland 

Russia 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 


Average 
amount 
of  hourly 
eamiogs. 


.160 


(«) 


153 


(•) 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  raoe— Continudd. 

Bulgarian 

Croatian , 

Dutch 

German , 

Lithuanian 

Polish. 

Russian 

Servian , 

Slovak 

Slovenian , 

Total  foreign-bom , 

Grand  total 


Average 
amoont 
of  hourly 
eamlngi. 


•) 


212 


S 


.138 


rai 
raj 
raj 
raj 
fai 


165 


162 


*Thi8  table  shows  waees  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  In  this  report  showing  annual 
earnings  allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  vear. 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Employees  in  this  industry  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  were 
represented  by  numbers  too  small  to  admit  of  computations  for 
separate  races.  For  the  total  male  employees  in  this  age  group, 
however,  average  hourly  earnings  were  found  to  be  $0,166,  the  total 
native-bom  males  reporting  $0,171.  The  average  hourly  earnings 
for  the  total  female  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  were 
$0,151,  and  for  the  total  foreign-bom  females  $0,163. 
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ANNUAL  EABNINGS  OF  MALE   HEADS   OF  FAMILIES. 

The  table  which  immediately  follows  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  individual,  the  range  in  annual  earnings  of  male  heads 
of  f anulies  who  were  employed  in  mines  and  manufacturing  estab- 
hshments. 

Table  52. — Ter  cent  of  male  heads  of  families  earning  each  specified  amount  (approxv- 

mate)  per  year,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individtuil, 

(STUDY  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 

[This  table  Indades  ooly  races  with  20  or  more  male  beads  of  selected  families.    The  totals,  however,  are 

for  all  races.] 


Qeneral  nativity  and  race  of  lndi> 
Tidual. 


Namher 

working 

for  wages. 


Natlve>bom  of  natlTe  father: 

White 

Negro 

NatiTe-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moraylsn 

Canadian,  French 

En^Ush 

German 

Irish 

Polish 

Forelgn-bom: 

Armenian. • 

B<diemlan  and  Moravian 

Brava 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Soath 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian. 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  fother . 

Total  natlve-bom 

Total  foreign-boni 


1,015 
121 


24 
26 
42 
209 
264 
77 

88 
420 

27 
433 
655 

40 
127 
400 
136 

78 
123 
842 

45 
640 
574 
571 
1,323 
751 
831 

38 

24 

2,006 

243 

68 

75 
537 
117 

55 

1,211 

161 

35 
444 
112 

82 


Per  cent  earning— 


15,038 


673 

1,809 

13,229 


8 

I 

a 


0.3 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.1 

1.4 

.0 

.9 

2.7 

.0 

.0 

.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.2 

6.7 

1.1 

.2 

.5 

1.0 

1.2 

2.3 

.0 

.0 

.9 

.4 

4.4 

2.7 

.9 

.9 


16. 
1. 


4 

2 

.6 

.0 

.0 

7.1 

1.2 


1.0 


.0 

.2 

1.1 


9^ 

s? 

8^ 


1.1 

.8 


.0 
.0 
.0 
1.0 
.8 
.0 

6.8 

1.4 

.0 

1.6 

4.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 


1 

2.2 

7.7 

1.6 

2.7 

15.6 

3.8 

2.1 

5.3 

6.7 

3.1 

7.8 

.0 

.0 

5.3 

2.1 

14.7 

4.0 

4.5 

.9 

21.8 

3.8 

3.7 

.0 

.2 

16.1 

4.9 


3.9 


.6 

.9 

4.3 


ll 


2.5 
4.1 


4.2 
.0 
7.1 
1.9 
3.0 
1.3 

15.9 
5.5 
3.7 
5.3 

10.5 
2.5 
2.4 
2.0 
.0 
6.4 
5.7 
5.1 

13.3 

10.3 
4.0 

11.0 

18.2 
8.9 

12.6 

10.5 
.0 

11.4 
0.9 
7.4 
9.3 

11.9 
2.6 

30.9 

11.0 

7.5 

.0 

.2 

13.4 
7.3 


8.8 


2.5 
2.6 
9.7 


9 


■I 


3 


6.7 
81.4 


12.5 
.0 

14.3 
5.3 
8.7 

18.2 

18.2 

13.8 

22.2 

15.0 

21.8 

2.5 

15.7 

7.5 

2.2 

2.6 

14.6 

11.5 

26.7 

17.8 

9.4 

19.4 

24.3 

18.5 

22.6 

52.6 

.0 

23.4 

38.7 

11.8 

40.0 

21.6 

11.1 

14.5 

212 

17.4 

2.9 

2.9 

24.1 

11.0 


17.7 


8.6 

&5 

19.0 


I 


10.2 
27.3 


25.0 
23.1 
11.9 
12.4 
13.6 
15.6 

14.8 
20.2 
37.0 
14.1 
22.9 
.0 
18.9 
13.3 

3.7 
19.2 
30.1 
17.9 
11.1 
16.7 
16.0 
19.3 
20.8 
28.1 
20.2 
26.3 
.0 
21.9 
22.2 
16.2 
21.3 
27.6 
11.1 

9.1 

23.2 

23.0 

.0 

8.1 
11.6 
12.2 


19.0 


14.4 
12.9 
19.8 


"d 

s 


I 


15.3 
25.6 


16.7 
19.2 
19.0 
14.4 
15.5 
10.4 

11.4 
20.2 
22.2 
17.6 
18.0 
15.0 
24.4 
16.3 
13.2 
25.6 
24.4 
16.2 
11.1 
14.8 
16.4 
14.5 
11.0 
20.6 
15.6 

7.9 

8.3 
17.6 
15.6 
22.1 

8.0 
19.4 
15.4 

5.5 
15.9 
13.7 

5.7 
14.4 
11.6 
13.4 


16.1 


14.4 
15.6 
16.2 


=*8 


15.0 
5.0 


4,2 

11.5 
7.1 
16.3 
13.3 
15.6 

18.2 
13.1 
14.8 
19.6 
8.3 
12.6 
20.5 
14.8 


20.5 
4,1 


16.7 
15.4 
11.9 
16.3 
13.6 
16.9 

8.0 

15.0 

.0 

14.3 

8.8 
32.5 
12.6 
19.0 


14. 7,  58. 1 


11.5 
16.3 
14.3 

8.9 
16.1 
18.5 
10.3 

7.1 

9.7 
10.6 

2.6 
.0 

9.7 

8.2 
16.2 

9.3 

8.4 
10.3 

1.8 
10.7 
119 

2.9 
19.4 
10.7 
20.7 


20.6 


12.0 


111 
110 
11.8 


1. 
11 


10 

12 

13.8 

5.9 

14 

6.4 

.0 

25.0 
6.0 
2.5 
5.9 
5.3 
2.6 
9.4 
.0 
6.3 

119 

17.1 

27.0 
5.4 

a5 


10.7 


15.8 

17.6 

9.7 


•d 

9 


I 


7.6 
.0 


12. 
3. 
9. 
6. 
6. 
6. 


16 

2.9 

.0 

2.8 

1.6 

5.0 

3.1 

8.0 

3.7 

2.6 

2.4 

5.2 

14 

16 

12 

2.6 

1.9 

2.1 

.7 

.0 

16.7 

1.4 

.4 

.0 

.0 

1.3 

7.7 

.0 

1.8 

1.9 

2.9 

12.4 

.0 

2.4 


3.3 


6.1 
6.5 
2.8 


"2  ■> 


ao 

.8 


8.3 
11.5 

2.4 
13.9 
10.6 

2.6 


1. 
1 


12. 
1. 
8. 
1. 
3. 
2. 
6. 

• 

2. 
8. 
2. 
1. 
1. 


20. 
1. 

■ 

1. 

■ 

1. 
7. 

« 

1. 

1. 

25. 

6. 


1 
0 
0 
6 
,7 
5 
6 
3 
6 
8 
4 
6 
0 
0 
9 
5 
7 
6 
6 
0 
8 
7 
0 
5 
0 
3 
7 
0 
6 
9 
7 
8 
,0 
,9 


3.5 


9.8 
8.2 
2.9 


o 

o 
o 
o 


i 


no 

.8 


.0 
15.4 
16.7 
13.4 
15.2 
13.0 

.0 

2.4 

.0 

12 

.4 

17.6 

.8 

9.8 

.7 

.0 

8 

7.1 

2.2 

2.7 

8.4 

.9 

1.4 

1.7 

.6 

.0 

29.2 

.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.6 

23.1 

.0 

.6 

.6 

42.0 

&6 

.0 

13.4 


10 


13.7 

13.0 

2.8 
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It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  totals  in  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  native-bom  heads  of  famiUes  have  a  higher  range  or 
annual  earnings  than  those  of  foreign  birth.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  former  earn  yearly  between  $400  and  $800,  while  the 
^eater  proportion  of  the  latter  earn  between  $300  and  $600.  Of  the 
heads  ot  f amiUea  who  were  white  native-bom  of  native  father,  or 
native  Americans,  50.8  per  cent  earn  between  $500  and  $800  per 
aimum.  In  the  lower  ranges  of  aimual  earnings  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies who  were  bom  abroad  exhibit  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
those  of  native  birth,  while  in  the  higher  ranges  of  aimual  earnings 
the  situation  is  reversed.  Only  2.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
heads  of  families,  as  compared  with  13  per  cent  of  the  total  native- 
bom  and  14  per  cent  ojp  those  white  of  native  birth  and  native 
father,  have  yearly  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  12.2  per  cent  of  all  the  native-bom  heads  of  families 
and  9.6  per  cent  of  those  white  of  native  birth  and  native  father, 
ks  contrasted  with  34.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  foreign 
birth,  earn  under  $400  each  year.  The  races  of  old  inunigration 
from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  also  have  a  higher  range 
of  annual  earnings  than  have  those  of  recent  immigration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison,  in  whicn  the  heads  of  families  of  forei^  birth 
are  grouped  according  to  the  principal  classifications  of  eammgs: 

Table  53. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  toith  respect  to  annual  earnings  of 

foreign-bom  male  heads  of  families^  by  race. 

(STUDY  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Race. 


Old  immigration: 

Canadian,  French 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Welsh 

New  inmileration: 

Annenlan 

Brava 

Croatian 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South.... 

Lithuuiian , 

Magyar 

Pdlsh 

Portuguese 

Ruthenian 

Slovak 

Slovenian ........ 

Syrian 


SaoOand 

$300  and 

$500  and 

$700  and 

under 

under 

under 

under 

S300. 

S400. 

$600. 

$800. 

6.3 

16.0 

17.6 

14.3 

2.4 

16.7 

24.4 

12.6 

2.0 

7.5 

16.3 

10.0 

6.1 

11.5 

16.2 

14.1 

4.0 

0.4 

16.4 

12.0 

.0 

.0 

&3 

25.0 

2.6 

11.1 

15.4 

0.4 

.2 

2.9 

14.4 

27.0 

7.8 

11.0 

13.4 

8.5 

15.0 

18.2 

11.4 

8.0 

3.7 

22.2 

22.2 

.0 

10.5 

21.8 

18.0 

&8 

13.3 

26.7 

11.1 

.0 

10.3 

17.8 

14.8 

10.2 

11.0 

10.4 

14.5 

13.8 

18.2 

24.8 

11.0 

5.0 

ao 

18.5 

20.6 

4.4 

12.6 

22.6 

15.6 

6.4 

11.4 

23.4 

17.6 

6.0 

0.9 

38.7 

15.6 

2.6 

11.0 

21.6 

10.4 

2.6 

11.0 

24.2 

15.0 

6.3 

7.5 

17.4 

13.7 

14.0 

13.4 

24.1 

11.6 

5.4 

$1,000  or 
over. 


4.2 

.8 

0.8 

7.1 

8.4 

20.2 

23.1 

8.6 

13.4 

.0 

.0 

.4 

2.2 

2.7 

.0 

L4 

1.7 

.6 

.6 

.0 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.0 
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The  table  which  is  suhmitted  below  shows,  by  general  nativity  and 
race  of  individual,  the  approximate  annual  eammgs  of  males  m  the 
households  studied  who  were  18  years  of  age  or  oyer. 
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Table  54. —  Yearly  earnings  (approximate)  of  males  18  years  of  age  or  over,  by  general 

nativity  and  race  ofinaividual — Continued. 


Nnrnher 
working 
for  wages 
andre- 
porting 
amount. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number  earning— 

Per  cent  earning 

— 

Genoral  natlyitv  and 
race  of  indlyldual. 

Under 
8200. 

Under 
8400. 

Under 
8600. 

Under 
81,000. 

Under 
8200. 

Under 
8400. 

Under 
860a 

Under 
81,000. 

Forelgn-bom--Cont'd. 
Mamdonian ..... 

90 

1,662 

57 

1 

28 

,    3,479 

336 

160 

162 

929 

163 

178 

1,733 

205 

62 

621 

302 

296 

100 

8232 
395 
379 

428 
410 
402 
400 
418 
703 
212 
442 
484 
938 
722 
370 
281 
623 

37 

214 
1 

86 

802 

89 

1 

90 

1,356 

66 

1 

3 

2,936 

804 

129 

140 

824 

76 

171 

1,439 

140 

4 

140 

253 

292 

61 

90 

1,647 

67 

1 

21 

3,462 

836 

150 

161 

926 

133 

173 

1,726 

204 

34 

483 

302 

296 

88 

41.1 

13.8 

1.8 

(•) 
.0 
8.9 
3.0 

20.0 
9.3 
7.2 
1.2 

49.7 

6.2 

6.3 

.0 

.4 

14.9 

36.8 
7.0 

95.6 
61.7 
68.4 

.0 
45.9 
64.6 
43.8 
64.9 
45.9 
18.4 
92.6 
43.7 
36.6 
8.8 
8.1 
61.7 
72.0 
27.0 

100.0 
87.3 
96.6 

(•) 
10.7 
84.4 
90.7 
86.0 
86.4 
88.7 
46.0 
98.8 
83.0 
68.3 
7.7 
26.9 
83.8 
98.6 
61.0 

100.0 

Magyar --. 

09.7 

Mfixlcan . 

100.0 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

75.0 

Polish 

310 
10 
80 
15 
67 
2 
86 

107 
13 

2' 

46 

109 

7 

1,508 
183 

65 

80 
426 

30 
160 
758 

76 
2 

16 
156 
213 

27 

99.6 

Portuguese 

100.0 

RoiiTnanian . . ,  - , .  r  -  - 

100.0 

RniKiftn. 

99.4 

Ruthenian ...,.-,--. 

99.7 

Scotch 

81.6 

Servian 

100.0 

Slovak 

99.6 

Slovenian. 

99.6 

Spanish .  ^ 

66.4 

Swedish 

92.7 

Ssrrian -,^--.,,. 

100.0 

'Turkish 

100.0 

Welsh 

88.0 

Grand  total 

26,616 

475 

2,353 

10,896 

19,885 

25,887 

8.8 

40.9 

74.7 

97.8 

Total    natlve-hom    of 

foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 

2,0S0 

3,678 

22,038 

666 
600 
456 

113 

172 

2,181 

612 

919 

9,977 

1,238 

2,021 

17,864 

1,924 

3,376 

22,611 

5.5 

4.7 
9.6 

29.7 
25.0 
43.6 

60.1 
54.9 
77.9 

98.4 
91.8 
98.1 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Upon  comparing  the  totals  of  the  nativity  groups,  it  is  seen  that 
the  average  annuju  eaminjgs  of  the  22,938  foreign-born  wage-earners 
18  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  households  studied  were  only  $455, 
as  contrasted  with  average  yearly  earnings  of  $566  for  the  2,059  in- 
dustrial workers  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  and  of  $666  for 
the  1,454  native-bom  white  wage-earners  or  native  father.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  last-named  group  were  earning  under  $400 
annually,  while  the  greater  proportion  were  earning  between  $600 
and  $1,000  per  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number  of 
wage-earners  in  all  the  industries  studied,  either  of  native  birth  and 
of  foreign  father  or  of  foreign  birth,  were  receiving  as  a  result  of  their 
labor  less  than  $600  per  annum.  It  is  a  strikmg  fact  that  of  the 
total  number  of  foreign-bom  wage-earners  77.9  per  cent  were  receiv- 
ing under  $600  per  year,  and  43.5  per  cent  under  $400.  Only  1.9 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  earned  more  than  $1,000  a  year,  as  con- 
trasted with  6.6  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  wage-earners  of  foreign 
father,  and  11.4  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  white  persons  of  native 
father,  or  native  Americaiis. 

The  differences  in  earning  abiUty  of  the  foreign-born  wage-earners 
of  past  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  and 
those  of  recent  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  are 
quickly  apparent  from  the  division  according  to  general  nativity 
next  presented. 
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Tablb  55. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  toith  respect  to  yearly  earnings  {approxi' 
mate)  of  males  18  years  of  age  or  over,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 

(8TT7DT  OF  HOX7SSHOLDS.) 

NATIVE-BORN  OP  FOREIGN  FATHER,  BY  RACE  OF  FATHER. 


Old  Immigration. 


Oanadian,  French 
Oanadlan,  Other. 

Dutoh 

English 

German. 

Irbb 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Welsh 


Average 
earnings. 


$627 
744 
622 
686 
619 
612 
466 
657 
486 


New  immigration. 


Hebrew 

Italian,  North.. 
Italian,  South.. 
Lithuanian..... 

Magyar 

Poflah 

Portuguese 

Ruthenlan..... 

Slovak 

Sloventon 


Average 
earning 


$402 
402 
408 
462 
396 
637 
406 
431 
862 
268 


FOREIGN-BORN. 


Oanadlan,  Frendi. 

Danish. 

DutdL 

English 

German. 

Irish 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

Swedish. 

Welsh- 


$688 

674 
666 

678 
679 
636 
872 
708 
722 
623 


Armenian. 

Brava. 

Bulgarian 

Croatian 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North.. 
Italian,  South. . 

LithuaJoian 

Macedonian 


liagyar. 
Poilah.. 


Pol 

Portuguese.. 

Roumanian. 

Russian 

Ruthenlan.. 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian. . . 

Syrian 

Turkish 


$464 

426 
266 
410 
800 
618 
480 
896 
454 
282 
896 
428 
410 
402 
400 
418 
212 
442 
484 
870 
281 


ANNUAL  EABNINGS  OF   FEMALE   WAGE->EABNEBS   IN   THE   HOUSEHOLDS 

STUDIED. 

The  table  next  submitted  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of 
individual,  the  approximate  annual  eammgs  of  females  in  the  house- 
holds studied  who  were  18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  who  were  em- 
ployed for  wages: 

Tablb  56. —  Yearly  earnings  (approximate)  of  females  18  years  of  age  or  over,  by  general 

nativity  and  race  ofindividim. 

(STUDT  OF  HOU81HOLDB.) 


Number 
working 
for  wages 
and  re- 
porting 
amount. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number  earning— 

Per  cent  earning— 

General  nativity  and  race  of  indl- 
vldnal. 

Under 
$200. 

Under 
$300. 

Under 
$400. 

Under 
$200. 

Under 
$300. 

Under 
$400. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

888 
10 

48 

80 

8 

1 

$866 

106 

294 
828 

46 
9 

13 
18 

114 
10 

80 
83 

2 

1 

217 
10 

41 

09 

2 

1 

18.8 
(•) 

27.1 
16.8 

88.7 
(•) 

62.6 
41.8 

64.2 

Neflpro.  •.•.■•..••••......••••■ 

(•) 

Nativ^bom  of  foreign  lather,  by 
race  of  father 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  Freni»b- , --,,,- ^ - , - 

86.4 

78.8 

Oanadlan,  Othw. ..,.,. 

(«) 

Cuban 

W 

a  Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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-  Ytarly  eamingt  (approximate)  o/femaUt  18  yean  of  age  o\ 
noHvily  anarace  o/ifKBuidual— Continued. 


Number 

Anraga 

NoillbKBKIlilW- 

P««lt«nitat- 

ifiliuL 

UlldK 

taoo. 

tJndw 
noa 

UDdV 
1400. 

trndtr 
WO. 

Ondw 

UDte 
MUD. 

«6 
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tr 
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8« 

« 
UJ 
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MS 
H 
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24 

ISl 

w 
g 

s 

IS 

2S6 

i 

'■£ 

US 

1 

89 

■! 

;! 

M 
14£ 

» 

1 

41 

1 

IJ 
158 
29 

» 

IB 

ez 

1 

?L 

(■) 

27.0 

J?' 

34.8 

s; 

39.9 

SI! 

is 

a? 
if 

27:8 

s. 

(•) 

82.3 
OO-O 

a, 
Is 

M.3 

M.4 
GL4 

s. 
s; 
e., 

80.3 

f) 

'•A« 

i 

(D 

1 

I 

4 
10 

28 

1 

23 

BtAcmlui  ud  If  onTUn 

"■fin 

as 
u 

0 
29 

1 

« 

1 

I 

J 

69 
212 

4 

T8 

Si. 

''i.9 

\'l^ 

3.«» 

3M 

819 

I.7M 

2.780 

22.7 

48.9 

sfflsasKS""'^''*" 
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3St 

a 
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.,S! 

l.SGl 

li 

If 

ml 

•  Not  aampntad,  owing  to  Duril  nmubsr  tn-rolTSd. 
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The  average  annual  earnings,  bs  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  for  the 
3,609  females  in  the  households  studied  who  were  working  for  wages 
were  $304.  The  earning  of  the  foreign-bom  women  were  much  lower 
than  those  of  the  native-bom,  and  the  earning  of  the  native-bom 
white  women  of  native  father  were  somewhat  nigher  than  those  of 
the  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  A  large  proportion  of  the  foreign- 
bom  women  (26.4  per  cent)  earned  less  than  $200  per  annum,  and 
the  greater  number  of  female  wage-earners  of  foreign  birth  (54.8  per 
cent)  earned  imder  $300  annually.  Only  19.1  per  cent  of  the  women 
of  foreign  birth  who  were  working  for  wages  received  more  than  $400 
a  year,  as  compared  with  31.4  per  cent  or  the  women  of  native  birth 
but  of  foreign  father,  and  35.8  per  cent  of  those  of  native  birth  and  of 
native  father. 

The  comparative  showing  made  by  the  races  of  old  and  of  new 
inunigration  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  classification  of 
the  average  earnings: 

Table  57. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  with  respect  to  yearly  earnings  (approx^ 
imaU)  of  females  18  years  of  age  or  over,  hy  general  nativity  and  race. 

(STUDT  OF  HOUSKHOLDS.) 

NATIVE-BORN  OP  FOREIGN  FATHER,  BY  RACE  OF  FATHER. 


Old  Immigration. 


Canadian,  Francfa 

I>ixtch 

BngUsli 

German 

Wah 

Scotch 

Swedish 


Ayerage 
earnings. 


1329 

287 
382 
202 
378 
347 
351 


New  immigration. 


Hebrew 
Polish.. 
Portngu* 
SloYak.. 


Average 
earnings. 


280 
282 
264 


FOREIGN-BORN. 


Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  Other. . 

Danish 

English 

German 

Irish 

Scotch 

Swedish 


Armenian. .... 

Croatian , 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 
Italian,  South 
Lithuanian..., 

Magyar 

PoBah 

Portuguese... 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Syrian 


208 
277 
284 
831 
211 
255 
298 
263 
288 
212 
301 
217 
268 
256 
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ANNUAL  FAMILY  INOOME. 

The  average  amount  and  range  in  amount  of  the  annual  income  of 
families  the  heads  of  which  were  wa^e-eamers  in  mines  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  is  shown  in  tne  table  next  presented : 

Tabus  58. — Per  cent  of  families  having  a  total  yearly  income  of  each  spedfud  amourU 
{approximate),  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

(STUDT  or  HOUBEHOLD6.) 

[TbJs  table  Indudes  only  noes  with  20  or  more  fiBmiUeB  reporUsg.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races. 

Twe&ty-two  fiuntHfe  are  inciaded  which  report  income  as  "none."] 


General  nativity  and    tm  v  of 
head  of  family. 

Number 
of  families 
included. 

Average 

family 

income. 

Per  cent  of  fiamllles  having 

a  total  income— 

Under 
1300. 

Under 
S500. 

Under 
f750. 

Under 
$1,000. 

Under 
$1|500. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

1,070 
124 

• 

24 
27 
42 
213 
292 
77 

101 
437 

20 
477 
500 

43 
129 
425 
137 

70 
130 
887 

49 
000 
075 
583 
1,380 
763 
860 

39 

26 

2,038 

258 

60 

76 
671 
123 

50 

1,243 

163 

37 
460 
142 

90 

$866 

517 

621 
801 
842 
894 
926 
681 

730 
773 
562 
903 
702 
881 
772 
966 
781 
798 
757 
878 
632 
686 
999 
657 
569 
636 
611 
472 

1,015 
595 
790 
805 
494 
560 

1,142 
462 
582 
684 

1,099 
974 
594 
803 

2.2 
4.0 

.0 
8.7 

.0 
L9 
1.7 
1.8 

8.9 

3.7 

.0 

1.9 

10.4 
2.3 
1.6 
1.9 
2.2 
7.6 
3.8 
2.4 

16.3 
9.1 
2.1 
9.1 

16.6 
6.9 

12.9 

7.7 

.0 

10.5 
2.3 

10.1 
6w6 

10.0 
.0 

82.2 

10.9 

6.1 

.0 

.9 

17.6 
6.7 

13.5 
55.6 

33.3 
14.8 
23.8 
11.7 
15.8 
29.9 

27.7 
22.4 
44.8 
10.9 
87.9 

4.7 
16.3 
11.8 

6.6 
17.7 
26.9 
15.1 
51.0 
83.6 
12.1 
36.4 
50.9 
33.2 
40.2 
69.2 

3.8 
44.0 
27.9 
29.0 
67.9 
43.3 

9.8 
66.1 
43.8 
37.4 

2,7 

6.3 
47.2 
17.8 

45.1 

88.7 

75.0 
51.9 
47.6 
46.0 
41.8 
64.9 

57.4 
60.2 
80.7 
44.2 
68.9 
23.3 
56.6 
37.9 
43.8 
50.6 
66.2 
44.9 
75.5 
69.4 
88.4 
70.8 
79.5 
73.9 
75.5 
92.3 
11.5 
79.0 
60.9 
02.3 
80.5 
82.1 
31.7 
86.4 
77.9 
72.4 
13.6 
34.8 
76.1 
45.6 

72.7 
97.6 

100.0 
74.1 
69.0 
73.7 
64.0 
85.7 

84.2 
80.8 
96.6 
72.1 
84.1 
67.4 
79.8 
62.4 
90.6 
82.3 
80.0 
70.9 
81.6 
87.0 
61.0 
88.7 
91.4 
90.8 
90.7 
97.4 
50.0 
91.4 
79.8 
76.8 
98.7 
94.4 
47.2 
93.2 
92.0 
87.7 
87.8 
66l7 
88.0 
60.0 

03.6 

Neno 

99.2 

Native%om  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian.  Ftwu^ 

100.0 
86.2 

English , 

02.0 

German 

80.7 

Triah 

80.7 

Polish 

100.0 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian 

96.0 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brava 

94.1 
100.0 

Oenadlan.  French 

91.0 

Croatian 

03.8 

Cuban 

97.7 

Dutch 

94.6 

English 

88.9 

Fhmish 

Plomiah 

95.6 
93.7 

Frendi 

06.2 

Oerman 

91.6 

Greek 

08.9 

97.0 

Irish 

84.1 

Italian.  "North 

06.7 

Itallan^fknith.... 

06.6 

07.6 

Mfigyiir 

08.0 

Mexican 

loao 

Norweeian. 

96.2 

pA^Ufh,                  

97.8 

Portnguese 

90.7 

88.4 

Russian 

100.0 

98.9 

Scotch 

77.2 

Bfrvian 

98.8 

Slovak 

96.9 

96.1 

Spanish 

9L9 

Swedish 

80.1 

8yrifiT> 

07.2 

Welsh 

oao 

Grand  total 

15,726 

721 

7.6 

81.3 

64.0 

82.6 

96.0 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign 
father 

707 

1,901 

13,826 

866 
843 
704 

1.7 
2.2 
8.4 

17.8 
17.6 
83.2 

47.9 
49.0 
66.0 

72.1 
74.1 
83.8 

91.6 

Total  nrtive-bo"*,-,,       

93.2 

Total  foreisn-bom 

96.2 
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Upon  reference  to  the  totals  of  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  seen  that 
the  annual  average  income  of  the  15,726  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  industrial  workers  was  $721.  About  one-twelfth  of  the 
families  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth  had  an  annual 
income  under  $300,  and  about  one-third  (33.2  per  cent)  had  an  in- 
come per  annum  less  than  $500.  Only  16.2  per  cent  of  the  families 
the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth  had  a  yearly  income  in 
CKXcess  of  $1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  onl^  13.5  per  cent  of  the  fami- 
heB  the  heads  of  which  were  native  Americans  (of  native  birth  and 
of  native  father)  and  only  17.3  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  Which 
were  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father  had  incomes  under  $500 
per  annum,  while  54.9  per  cent  of  the  former  and  52.1  per  cent  of  the 
latter  had  an  annual  family  income  above  $750.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth,  whether 
of  native  or  of  foreign  father,  received  a  yearly  income  above  $1,000, 
but  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  f amihes  of  southern  and  eastern 
European  races  had  an  annual  family  income  below^  this  amount. 
The  comparison  of  the  average  annual  incomes  of  immigrant  families 
of  old  and  new  immigration  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  following 
classification  of  the  foreign-bom  of  the  principal  races: 

Table  59. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  Tvith  respect  to  average  annual  family  m- 

coTne  of  the  foreign-homy  by  race. 

(SrODT  OF  HOU8XHOLDS.) 


Old  immigmtlaQ. 


Canadian,  Fnnoh 

natch 

Bngllah 

Qcrman 

Iriah 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

BwedJflh 

WeWi. 


Average 

family 

Income. 


1903 
772 
056 

878 

vvv 

1,016 

1,142 

874 

803 


New  tanmigxatlon. 


Armenian 

Croatian 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoDsh 

Portugueae 

Ruthenlan.... 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Syrian 


Average 

flunily 

income. 


1730 
702 
665 

657 

sm 

696 
611 
505 
790 
660 
682 
684 
604 


Upon  comparing  the  yearly  incomes  of  the  two  classes  of  immi- 
grantS;  it  is  seen  that  the  Highest  average  shown  by  any  race  of 
recent  immigration  is  below  the  lowest  average  shown  by  any  race  of 
past  immigration. 


SOUBOES   OF  FAMILY  INCOME. 

The  two  tables  which  are  next  presented  take  up  in  detail  the 
sources  of  family  income  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  sources 
specified.  In  this  connection  the  first  table  submitted  shows;^  by 
general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  f amily^  the  proportion  of  f ainilies 
which  had  an  mcom^  within  the  year  from  husband,  wife,  children, 
boarders  or  lodgers,  and  other  sources.  By  the  term  "within  the 
jesr"  is  meant  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  collec- 
tion of  the  information. 
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Table  60. — Per  cent  offamUies  having  an  income  within  the  year  from  husband^  uift^ 
chUdrenf  boarders  or  lodgers^  and  other  sources j  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  headc^ 
family. 

(8TUDT  or  HOUSIHOLD6.) 

(Thil  table  Inchides  only  races  with  20  or  more  famiUee  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races. 

Twenty-two  familteR  are  excluded  whJcn  repourt  Inoome  as  "none."] 


Number 

of 
funilles 
hichided. 

Per  cent  of  families  having 

an  income  from — 

Qcneral  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Eamings  of— 

Contri- 
butions 

of 
children. 

Pav- 

mentsof 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 

Other 

Husband. 

• 

Wife. 

aouroes. 

Native-bom  of  native  fiather: 

White 

1,070 
124 

24 
27 
42 
213 
292 
77 

98 
437 

20 
477 
660 

43 
120 
424 
137 

70 
130 
884 

40 
660 
675 
683 
1,372 
760 
860 

30 

26 

2,038 

258 

69 

76 
671 
123 

58 

1,242 

163 

37 
460 
142 

00 

94.9 
97.6 

100.0 
96.3 

100.0 
98.1 
90.4 

100.0 

89.8 
96.1 
93.1 
90.8 
99.1 
93.0 
98.4 
94.3 
99.3 
98.7 
94.6 
95.2 
91.8 
97.0 
85.0 
97.9 
96.4 
96.8 
96.7 
97.4 
92.3 
98.4 
94.2 
98.6 
96.7 
94.0 
95.1 
94.8 
97.5 
98.8 
94.6 
96.5 
78.9 
91.1 

7.2 
4.8 

12.5 
22.2 
7.1 
3.8 
5.5 
1.3 

25.6 
4.1 
3.4 

12.6 
.0 

11.6 

.8 

9.2 

.0 

3.8 

33.1 
6.7 

16.3 
3.6 
6.5 
6.0 

11.2 

3.2 

6.6 

.0 

.0 

4.9 

27.9 
1.4 
7.9 
9.6 
4.1 
3.4 
4.3 
6.5  • 
8.1 
2.4 

28.2 
1.1 

2L6 
10.6 

4.2 

11.1 
26.2 
14.6 
30.5 
3.9 

24.6 
33.9 
10.3 
46.1 

7.3 
23.3 
41.9 
37.7 

9.6 
34.2 
27.7 
39.9 
16.3 
24.1 
60.1 
13.6 
18.2 
11.4 
12.7 
10.3 
38.6 
14.6 
29.6 

4.3 

6.3 
13.6 
43.9 
.0 
14.1 
12.9 
24.3 
34.3 
31.7 
48.9 

10.0 
6.6 

4.2 
25.9 
11.9 

7.0 
13.0 

6.6 

23.6 
9.2 
17.2 
14.3 
67.6 
9.3 
4.7 
12.0 
9.6 
17.7 
10.0 
16.6 
26.6 
17.9 
13.9 
36.2 
34.3 
66.4 
63.4 
17.9 
3.8 
46.0 
20.2 
78.3 
61.3 
61.7 
10.6 
89.7 
36.4 
34.4 
18.9 
12.4 
28.2 
11.1 

12.3 

Nesro 

12.1 

Native^orn  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father 

4.2 

Caoadlan,  Frm^^h . 

3.7 

Engll^ih . .'. . ,  ., 

16.7 

Gennan 

16.0 

Irish 

IS.  4 

Pnlteh,   . 

2.6 

Foieign-bom: 
Armenian. 

22.4 

Bohemian  and  Moravian .      ... 

19.9 

Brava 

10.3 

10.7 

Croatian.'. 

6.4 

Cuban 

U.6 

Dutch 

1L6 

Eogliah 

11.6 

Finnish..     . 

10.2 

Flemish. . . . 

17.7 

French 

16.9 

German 

19.1 

Oreek 

J  12.2 

Hebrew 

\  7.1 

Msh 

16.7 

Ttalian,  North... 

14.8 

TtAifi^n;  South 

'  9.8 

16.7 

Magyar 

8.6 

Mexican 

82.1 

Norwegian .  . 

19.2 

Polish 

9.7 

Portuguese 

20.9 

7.2 

Russian. 

6.3 

■R-ut-henian . .    . 

12.6 

Scotch 

22.0 

S^'vian.. . 

3.4 

Slovak 

11.8 

Slovenian 

3.7 

Spani^. 

8.1 

Swedish 

20.0 

Syrian 

8.5 

Welsh 

22.2 

15,704 

05.8 

6.9 

22.2 

30.1 

12.6 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

706 

1,900 

13,804 

95.3 
05.2 
05.8 

5.2 
6.3 
6.9 

19.8 
20.2 
22.5 

10.6 
10.0 
32.9 

12.0 
12.2 

Total  foreign-bom. . , 

12.7 

Upon  reference  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  evident  that  aknost  all 
families  studied,  or  slightly  more  than  95  per  cent  of  those  in  each 
nativity  group,  had  an  income  from  the  eamings  of  husbands.  In 
the  case  of  income  from  eamings  of  wives,  contributions  of  children, 
or  from  unspecified  sources,  each  nativity  group  also  shows  about 
the  same  proportion  of  families.  The  households  the  heads  of  which 
were  foreign-bom  wage-earners,  however,  show  a  much  larger  per- 
centage receiving  a  contribution  from  the  payments  of  boarders  or 
lodgers  than  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native-born  white  persons 
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of  native  father  or  of  foreign  father.  The  tendencies  exhibited  by  the 
different  races  become  more  evident  in  the  table  which  is  next  sub- 
mitted. This  table  shows  the  sources  of  family  income  in  detail  accord- 
ing to  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family,  and,  in  contrast 
to  the  table  inmiediately  preceding,  each  source  or  combination  of 
sources  specified  is  exclusive  of  all  other  sources. 

Table  61. — Sowru  of  family  income  in  detail^  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

family. 

CnUDT  OJ  HOTJ8XBOLD8.) 

frbto  table  indndeft  only  noes  with  20  or  more  femiilles  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  raoes. 

Twenty-two  families  are  excluded  whlcn  report  Income  as  ''none."] 


GflOBral  nativity  and  race  of 
headofmnilly. 


Natlve-bom  of  native  father 

White 

"Segio 

MativBhbom  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . 

Canadian,  French 

English. 

German 

Wah 

Polish 

Foraign-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . 

Brava 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cnban 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Oecman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Wsh 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Lithuanian 

lean! 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syilan 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign 

lather. 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


I 
I 


I 


1,070 
124 


24 
27 
42 
213 
292 
77 

08 
437 

29 
477 
560 

43 
129 
424 
137 

79 
130 
884 

49 
660 
676 
£83 
1,372 
760 
859 

39 

26 

2,038 

268 

69 

76 
671 
123 

68 

1,242 

163 

37 
460 
142 

90 


16,704 


706 

1,900 

13,804 


Per  cent  of  families  having  entire  Income  ftom^ 


9 
3 


68.4 
71.0 


76.0 
48.1 
62.4 
67.6 
60.7 
85.7 

29.6 
46.2 
69.0 
32.7 
34.3 
61.2 
46.6 
41.3 
73.0 
43.0 
30.8 
37.3 
38.8 
64.4 
33.2 
41.0 
39.7 
28.7 
32.1 
10.3 
46.2 
36.8 
29.6 
20.3 
43.4 
27.8 
38.2 
8.6 
44.0 
48.6 
66.8 
44.3 
28.9 
36.6 


40.7 


61.3 
60.3 
38.0 


f 

•d 

9 

1 


3.1 
4.0 


12.6 
11.1 
4.8 
3.3 
1.7 
1.3 

12.2 
2.3 

.0 
8.0 

.9 
9.3 

.8 
6.7 

.0 
1.3 
26.2 
2.8 
12.2 
2.0 
1.8 
3.9 
6.6 
1.8 
2.1 

.0 

.0 

3.6 

17.1 

1.4 

.0 
6.3 
3.3 
1.7 
2.3 
4.9 
2.7 
1.1 
11.3 
1.1 


3.8 


3.0 
3.1 
3.9 


•d 

9 
is 

a  o 
3 


14.0 
6.6 


4.2 

11.1 
16.7 

7.6 
16.1 

3.9 

8.2 

20.8 

.0 

29.6 

3.8 

14.0 

36.7 

25.9 

7.3 

21.6 

14.6 

22.6 

8.2 

17.7 

26.6 

7.4 

9.3 

6.0 

4.8 

.0 

26.9 

8.6 

14.3 

.0 

2.6 

6.8 

26.0 

.0 

7.8 

9.2 

13.6 

23.0 

9.9 

26.7 


12.7 


11.2 
12.4 
12.8 


0.6 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 

.7 
.0 

1.0 
.6 
.0 

1.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.2 
.0 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 
.0 
.2 
.7 
.9 
.9 
.1 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.1 

1.9 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.8 
.0 
.2 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.0 


.6 


6.7 
4.0 


4.2 
14.8 
4.8 
4.2 
7.5 
6.6 

14.3 

6.6 

10.3 

6.3 

62.0 

9.3 

8.9 

7.1 

9.6 

12.7 

3.8 

9.6 

18.4 

13.9 

6.4 

27.3 

26.5 

43.7 

43.5 

6.1 

.0 

37.7 

7.4 

66.2 

46.1 

41.7 

4.1 

79. 3 

29.3 

29.4 

10.8 

6.1 

16.2 

2.2 


23.2 


6.7 

6.6 

2&5 


0.3 
.0 


.0 
3.7 

.0 

.0 
1.0 

.0 

1.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 

2.3 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.6 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
2.7 
.2 
.7 
.0 


.2 


.6 
.4 

.2 


1.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.7 
.0 

1.0 
.2 
.0 

1.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.6 

2.0 
.0 

1.0 
.0 
.] 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
0 
.3 
.01 
.0 
.2 

8.5 
.0 


.7 
.8 
.4 


a2 

.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 

.0 
.0 
8.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.7 
.0 


.6       .1 


.1 

.21 

.1 


1.6 
.8 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
3.1 
.0 

6.1 

2.3 

3.4 

4.2 

.2 

2.3 

.8 

2.6 

.0 

1.8 

.8 

1.6 

.0 

1.7 

7.9 

.8 

1.9 

.6 

.3 

2.6 

3.8 

.3 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

1.1 

1.61 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.4 

4.9 

6.6 


1.4 


1.4 
1.6 
L4 


0.2 

.8 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.0 
.0 

.0 
.2 
.0 

1.9 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 

4.1 
.8 

1.8 
.8 
.6 
.3 
.8 
.0 

3.8 
.8 

1.2 
.0 

1.8 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.6 
.0 
.2 

2.1 

2.2 


.6 


.4 

.3 
.6 


ao 

.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.9 
.1 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.4 

1.4 
.0 
.4 
.0 

6.2 
.6 
.6 
.0 
.0 

1.4 
.01 


.3 


.1 
.1 
.8 


14.0 
18.7 


4.2 
11.1 
21.4 
16.0 
16.1 

2.6 

27.6 
20.8 
13.8 
14.8 
8.4 
11.6 
1Z4 
14.6 

ia2 

19.0 
21.6 
23.2 
16.8 

9.7 
20.0 
17.8 
14.2 
19.7 
14.3 
82.1 
19.2 
13.2 
26.4 
11.6 

6.6 
16.6 
26.0 

6.2 
14.7 

6.1 
13.6 
24.1 
14.8 
26.7 


16.0 


14.0 
14.0 
10.2 


•  Less  than  a06  per  cent 
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One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  exhibited  by  the  foregoing  table 
is  the  greater  dependence  of  native-bom  than  of  foreign-bom  families 
exclusively  upon  the  earnings  of  heads,  60.3  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
only  38  per  cent  of  the  latter  relying  entirely  upon  the  wages  of  the 
head  of  the  family  for  their  support.  The  totals  as  to  the  proportion 
of  families  having  an  income  from  contributions  of  husbands  and  chil- 
dren are  about  the  same  in  the  case  of  each  nativity  group,  the  large 
extent  to  which  children  in  the  families  of  the  races  of  old  immigra^ 
tion  contribute  to  the  family  support  doubtless  oflFsetting  the  almost 
entire  lack  of  such  source  of  income  in  case  of  the  families  of  southern 
and  eastern  European  immigrants.  The  fact  already  mentioned  as 
to  the  dependence  of  families  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom 
upon  the  contributions  of  boarders  or  lodgers  is  even  more  strikingly 
set  forth  in  the  table  under  discussion  than  in  the  one  preceding,  25.5 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  families  as  contrasted  with  onlv  6.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  native-bom  having  an  income  entirely  from  husbands 
and  boarders  or  lodgers.  As  regards  the  families  of  the  several  races, 
the  tendencies  exhibited  may  be  more  quickly  seen  by  the  division 
of  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom  into  two  groups, 
according  to  whether  the  heads  were  of  old  or  recent  arrival  in  the 
United  States.  In  making  this  division  only  the  principal  races  and 
sources  of  income  are  considered. 

Table  62. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  with  respect  to  source  of  family  income 

oftheforeign-bomt  by  race. 

(STXTDT  or  HOUSXHOLD8.) 


• 

Per  cent  of  families  having  entire  income 
from— 

Race. 

Husband. 

Husband 

and 
QthUdren. 

Husband 

and 
boarders 

and 
lodgers. 

Unspeci- 
fied 
sources. 

Old  inunigration: 

Canad'ffn,  Fmnfth ..-.., -   

32.7 
41.3 
37.3 
33.2 
46.2 
38.2 
35.6 

29.6 
69.0 
34.3 
61.2 
38.8 
54.4 
41.0 
39.7 
28.7 
32.1 
35.8 
29.6 
20.3 
43.4 
27.8 
8.6 
44.0 
48.6 
28.9 

29.6 
26.9 
22.6 
26.6 
26.9 
26.0 
26.7 

8.2 

.0 

3.8 

14.0 
8.2 

17.7 
7.4 
9.3 
6.0 
4.8 
8.6 

14.3 
.0 
2.6 
6.8 
.0 
7.8 
9.2 
9.9 

6.3 
7.1 
9.6 
6.4 
.0 
4.1 
2.2 

14.3 
10.3 
62.0 

9.3 
18.4 
13.9 
27.8 
26.6 
43.7 
43.6 
37.7 

7.4 
66.2 
46.1 
41.7 
79.3 
20.3 
29.4 
16.2 

14.3 

EnRU.s'i .        

14.6 

German. .     .     r     ^  

23.2 

Irish 

2ao 

Norwegian ....... , - . ,  r - , , 

19.2 

ScotchT 

2&0 

Welsh 

26.7 

New  immigration: 

27.6 

Brava. 

13.8 

Croatian. -T.. . r-rr  -r^^ - 

8.4 

Cuban. . . , 

11.6 

Greek 

16.8 

Hebrew 

9.7 

Itall  an.  North 

17.8 

Ttallan.  Bouth 

14.2 

Llthuani  an. ...., ,,..,.,,,,,, 

19.7 

Maeyar r.., -,r 

14.3 

p^h 

13.2 

Portwffii*¥P«. .,--, r - 

26.4 

Ronmanlan , -xx- 

11.6 

Russian. ...- 

6.6 

Ruthenlan , , ., .  r^,-  - 

15.6 

Servian     .     • 

5.2 

Blovak ,,,-,,. 

1        14.7 

RInvnnInn 

6.1 

8vrf  an ,,.,,  ,^^ 

14.8 

The  above  comparison  emphasizes  the  differences  already  noted  in 
the  discussion  for  the  nativity  groups.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  the  families  or  members  of  races  of  old  immigration  from  Great 
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Britain  and  northern  Europe  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
family  income  from  the  earnings  of  heads,  the  contributions  of  chil- 
dren, and  unspecified  sources,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans derive  their  income  mainly  from  the  earnings  of  husbands  and 
the  contributions  of  boarders  or  lodgers.  That  contributions  of  chil- 
dren are  less  general  in  the  latter  class  of  families  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  children  of  these  households  have  not  m  any  consider- 
able proportions  reached  working  age.  The  fact  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  old  than  of  more  recent  imnuCTant  families  depend  upon 
sources  of  income  other  than  those  specified  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  former  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
and  have  consequently  entered  into  more  diversified  occupations. 

THE  IMMIGBANT  ANB  ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

The  extent  to  which  industrial  workers  are  members  of  labor  oi^gan- 
izations  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  which  shows,  by  general 
nativity  and  race  of  individual,  affiliation  with  trade  unions  oi24,594 
males  in  the  households  studied  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  and 
who  were  working  for  wages: 

Table  63. — Affiliation  with  trade  unions  of  males  SI  years  qfaqe  or  over  who  are  working 

far  wageSy  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  vndxvidual. 

(STUDY  or  H0USXH0LD8.) 


General  nativity  and  race  of  Individual. 


Native-bam  of  native  fiither: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foxei^n  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban. 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Norwedan 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

'  Welsh 

Foreign-born: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Brava 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 


Number 

roixnting 

complete 

daia. 


1,273 
162 

60 

88 

14 

1 

6 

2 

36 

84 

1 

3 

6 

348 

9 

480 

6 

3 

4 

4 

5 

128 

7 

3 

11 

23 

2 

56 

21 

181 

£37 

1 

49 
606 
573 
928 


Affiliated  with  trade 
unions. 


Number. 


177 
29 

6 

20 

5 


3 


6 


49 
82 


3 
2 


8 


1 
2 
3 


5 
4 

40 

26 

1 


1 

183 

48 


Percent. 


13.9 
17.9 

10.0 
22.7 


.0 
7.1 


I 


14.1 
17.1 


6.8 


(•) 


13.0 

8.9 
19.0 

22.1 
4.8 

.0 

.2 

23.2 

4.7 


a  Not  oomimted,  owing  to  smaQ  number  involved. 
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Table  63. — AffiUation  with  trade  unions  of  males  tl  years  of  oat  or  over  who  are  working 
for  wages y  by  general  ruUivUy  and  race  of  iiidivicniat—Coiitiimed. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  Indlyidual. 

Nnmber 

lepoftlng 

complete 

dsSa. 

Affiliated  with  trade 
onioiia. 

Number. 

Perooit. 

Forolgn-bom— Gontfntied. 

Cn^wi ....  

44 

14 

152 

524 

185 

60 

160 

1,101 

700 

2 

761 

724 

881 

2,428 

n 

1,406 

76 

1,501 

56 

1 

27 

3,280 

297 

141 

150 

684 

165 

160 

1,706 

204 

54 

515 

257 

282 

100 

10 
2 
3 

87 

22.7 

Pa^Jsh ......,, .... 

(«) 

Datch 

2.0 

English 

16.6 

Flmiteh . , 

.0 

FlfimLih , . 

3 
19 

51 
41 

6.0 

French „ 

11.2 

German 

4.6 

Greek 

5.0 

Gypsy 

««.4 

Hebrew 

168 
107 
351 
258 

Wah 

14.8 

Italian,  North .,                                                        

39.8 

Italian'.  Routh . .      

10.6 

Japanese 

.0 

Lllhnanian  ...                                   ,   .  

407 

35.3 

Macedonian 

.0 

Magyar 

146 
56 

0.7 

Me^can  . ,  , , 

100.0 

Montenegrin _ 

(•) 

Norwegian ,. 

1 

313 

8 

3.7 

Pol»s>»..     .   . 

9.6 

Portoguese 

2.7 

Roumanian 

.0 

37 
144 

29 

24.7 

Kxithenlan . . . .  x               .  .  . , . 

21.1 

17.6 

flervla" 

.0 

234 

3 

12 

48 

14 

13.7 

Bloyenian 

1.6 

22.2 

Swedish 

9.3 

5.4 

'rtirlriah.    .      ' 

.0 

Welsh 

39 

39.0 

24,594 

3,325 

13.6 

1,410 

2,846 

21,740 

199 

405 

2,920 

14.1 

Total  natlvfr-bom 

14.2 

13.4 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  nnmber  Inyolved. 

Upon  reference  to  the  preceding  table,  it  is  seen  that  onlv  a  very 
small  proportion,  amounting  to  but  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  waffe-eamers  studied  were  members  of  labor  organizations.  A 
very  slightly  greater  proportion,  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  native- 
bom  than  of  the  foreign-bom,  and  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  more 
of  the  native-bom  white  of  native  father  than  of  the  foreign-bom, 
were  affiliated  with  labor  unions.  Of  the  wage-earners  native-born 
of  foreign  father,  the  French  Canadians,  who  are  largely  employed  in 
the  more  skilled  occupations  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  show  the 
highest  degree  of  membership  in  labor  organizations,  followed,  in  the 
order  named,  by  the  Welsh,  Irish,  Germans,  Slovaks,  Swedes,  English, 
Poles,  and  Bohemians  and  Moravians.  The  large  proportion  of  negro 
unionists  is  not  due  to  any  special  tendency  on  the  part  of  this  race 
to  affiliate  with  labor  organizations,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  small  number  oi  negroes  for  whom  information 
was  received  were  miners  in  unionized  locahties. 

Of  the  wage-earners  of  foreign  birth,  the  showing  of  the  Cubans  and 
Spanish  are  representative  of  tnese  races  only  in  the  cigar  and  tobacco 
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factories  in  the  South.  The  exhibit  made  by  the  Mexicans  is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  this  race  for  whom  information 
appears  in  the  table  were  coal  miners  in  the  Southwest  and  had  to 
join  the  labor  unions  before  they  could  secure  work.  The  comparative 
tendencies  exhibited  by  the  races  of  the  older  immigration  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe,  and  of  the  more  recent  arrivals  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statement: 

Tablb  64. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  with  respect  to  affiliation  of  the  foreign" 

bom  with  trade  unionSj  by  race. 


(8TUDT  or  HOU8XHOLD8.) 

Old  immigration. 

Percent 

affiliated 

with 

trade 

unions. 

New  immigration. 

Percent 

affiliated 

with 

trade 

unions. 

Ofuiadian.  Frwpffh 

23.2 
2.0 

16.6 
4.6 

14.8 

17.6 

g.3 

39.0 

Croatian 

4.7 

Dutch 

Greek 

6.0 

Kngtlffh 

Hebrew 

21.4 

Ckmuin 

Iti^iftn.  North 

39.8 

Wah 

10.6 

Sootcb 

Tiilthuftniftn 

36.3 

fiVMllflh 

Magyar 

9.7 

WA^<|h 

Pnlfsh 

9.6 

Portuguese 

2.7 

Riiffiilan 

24.7 

RntheniA'n 

21.1 

Slovak 

13.7 

Slov^ilan 

1.6 

Syrian , . , 

6.4 

These  fibres  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  representative  of 
racifd  tendencies  except  in  a  few  cases,  for  the  reason  that  the 
information  shown  for  one  race  may  be  for  but  one  or  two  industries 
in  which  the  race  is  employed  and  which  are  so  controlled  by  labor 
organizations  that  membership  in  the  labor  unions  is  necessary  to 
secure  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  race  or  several  races  may 
be  employed  in  an  industry  or  industries  in  which  no  labor  unions 
exist.  For  example,  the  North  Italians,  who  are  extensively  engaged 
in  bituminous  coal  mining,  are  principally  employed  in  the  mddle 
West  and  Southwest,  where  the  labor  forces  are  controlled  by  the 
labor  unions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Slovaks  are  employed  in  largest 
numbers  in  the  bituminous  mines  or  coke  plants  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  influence  of  labor  organizations  is  sUght.  The  fact 
that  certain  races  are  most  extensively  employed  in  highly  unionized 
locaUties  and  industries  is  indicative  of  comparatively  greater  assimi- 
lation  and  progressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  such  races. 
For  a  more  satisfactory  study  or  racial  tendencies  in  this  respect, 
however,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  situation  among  the  wage- 
earners  in  each  industry  where  the  variations  in  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  unimportant. 

RENT  IN   rrs  RELATION  TO   STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  rent  payments  made  by  the  households  studied  the  heads  of 
which  were  wage-earners  afford  a  valuable  insight  into  the  cost  of 
living,  but  they  are  chiefly  significant  in  their  bearing  upon  standards 
and  methods  of  living.  Of  the  total  number  of  13,122  households 
studied  which  rented  their  apartments,  the  following  table  shows,  by 
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general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household,  the  average  rent 
payments  monthly  per  apartment,  per  room,  and  per  person: 

Tablb  66. — Average  rent  per  monthy  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  hottsehold, 

(8TUDT  or  BOTTSEHOLDS.) 


Nnmberof 
hooseholds 
paying  rent 
and  report- 
ing amount 

Avenge  rant  per— 

Gcoenl  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 

Apartment. 

Boom. 

Person. 

Nattra^Mni  of  native  liBther 

White. 

882 
140 

7 

18 

11 

8 

23 

151 

248 

51 

109 

170 

80 

135 

464 

460 

41 

10 

42 

880 

e2 

45 
105 
640 
228 

eoo 

505 

468 

1,256 

2 

637 
12 

774 

36 

13 

1,679 

208 
71 
72 

488 

89 

66 

1,004 

128 
36 

265 

147 
50 
43 

811.55 
4.34 

(«) 
13.25 
ia95 

11.46 

11.  £8 

12.16 

&38 

11.17 
7.72 
7.41 
5.91 
9.84 
8.55 

11.70 

ia20 
7.4B 

ia40 
5.33 
7.50 
7.48 

iao6 

9.08 

11.81 

ia47 

7.66 

&64 

&81 

&58 

8.27 

4.58 

6.81 

7.30 

&53 

12.86 

7.46 

7.61 

12.19 

9.78 

&84 

7.96 

11.69 

11^ 

9.80 

13.70 

ia45 

82.34 

2.41 

2.09 

2.S 
1.95 

2.34 
2.06 
1.95 
2.47 
2.01 
2.10 
2.40 
1.96 
1.89 
2.08 
1.44 
2.08 
1.79 
2.12 
2.19 
8.04 
2.06 
3.08 
2.34 

3.46 
2.30 
1.68 
1.12 
2.00 
1.84 
2.68 
2.26 
2.20 
2.48 
1.99 
1.92 
2.(0 
2.20 
2.22 
2.88 
2.18 
1.96 

S2.81 

Negro .4........x»t...                 u.       i       i                                             :.       a.i^4..i 

L25 

Nattve^om  of  foreign  Ihther,  by  race  of  father: 

Roh^fnrfan and  Moravian.. , , 

(a) 

Canadian,  Prnich 

2.26 

C!»iuuii»n]  other  ..... 

2.46 

Patch.    ,' 

(«) 

English 

2.42 

Qerman .                                    

2.86 

Irish.: 

2.46 

PoP»?h 

L08 

Foralgn-bom: 

AmMnian 

2.25 

Rnhmni^fi  im^  Moravian 

1.71 

Bimva 

L99 

Bulgarian.. 

.97 

Caatatiiim^  Frwieh 

1.70 

Cnatian.' 

1.00 

Cohan 

3.47 

nmfad) 

3.49 

Dutch. 

1.46 

English        .  .  . 

8.84 

Finnish .^. 

1.84 

VVmMl 

1.76 

Vrqn^,,, , 

L96 

Oerman .  .    .      .    . . 

1.96 

<lfwk,  . 

1.47 

3.26 

Iiteh 

1.97 

Italian,  North. 

1.40 

ftwiian',  Sonth  .... 

1.58 

Tnj snubo  ....    ............ 

1.47 

Mamdonlan 

.78 

Magyar.  . 

LSO 

Merinn    .. 

.97 

F^M  wcgian 

1.16 

Foiiffh 

1.24 

1.81 

Boimianian 

1.08 

Rnfl^^n ,...    .,,,., 

1.27 

Rothenian 

1.16 

SeoCcfa 

2.41 

Servian 

1.08 

Slovak 

1.18 

1.44 

ffnanifli 

2.49 

2.88 

Syrten. 

2.09 

Tufkisli.. 

L64 

Wfl#) 

1.97 

Qnnd  total 

13,122 

&96 

2.17 

LOO 

TMalnativ^boniofteeignfcilMr 

512 

1,514 

11,608 

11.50 

laso 

8.72 

2.38 
2.20 
2.16 

3.50 

Tfiial  native-bom 7 

2.68 

Tfftal  ''**''j**T)om.« .................................... 

1.51 

•  Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

In  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  highest  average  monthly 
rents  per  apartment,  per  room,  and  per  person  are  paid  by  the  house- 
holds the  neads  of  which  were  native-born  white  persons  of  native 
father.  The  monthly  rent  pavmentsper  apartment  and  per  room  of  the 
housdiolds  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth  but  or  foreign  father 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which 
were  of  native  birth  and  of  native  father,  but  the  monthly  rent  out- 
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lay  per  capita  is  somewhat  smaller  in  the  former  class  of  households 
than  in  the  latter. 
Without  the  presence  of  any  disturbing  factors,  the  monthly  rents 

Ser  apartment  and  per  room  would  be  indicative  of  standards  of 
ving.  It  may  be,  however,  that  a  high  monthly  rental  is  paid  for 
an  apartment,  out  a  large  number  of  persons  live  m  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  housing  facilities  in  connection  with  some 
such  industry  as  mining,  the  companj-house  system  may  be  followed, 
and  the  only  houses  available  consist  of  those  upon  which  a  fixea 
chaise  per  room  is  made,  the  rental  for  any  house  being  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  its  rooms.  Under  these  conditions  the  rent  per 
person  is  the  only  criterion  of  standard  of  living. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  of  industries, 
the  households  the  neads  of  which  are  of  foreign  birth  adopt  the 
practice  of  crowding  as  large  a  number  of  persons  as  is  possible  into  the 
apartment  or  rooms  in  oroer  to  reduce  the  average  outlay  per  person. 
As  a  consequence,  the  average  monthly  rent  per  capita  affords  an 
indication  of  the  congestion  and  of  the  living  arrangements  not 
obtainable  from  the  otner  two  rent  classifications.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  situation  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Turkishliouse- 
holds  in  the  table.  The  monthly  rent  paid  by  the  households  of  this 
race  averages  $13.70  per  apartment  and  $2.18  per  room,  but  the  rent 
each  monUi  per  capita  is  only  $1.54,  plainly  mdicating  that  a  lai^e 
number  of  persons  are  crowded  into  tne  apartments  and  rooms.  The 
h^her  standard  of  Uving  and  smaller  degree  of  congestion  in 
households  the  heads  of  wmch  were  bom  in  Great  Britain  and  north- 
em  Europe,  as  compared  with  those  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
is  exhibited  by  the  following  classification  of  some  of  the  leading  facts 
of  the  table.  The  average  rent  payments  monthly  per  capita  of  the 
foreign-bom  of  some  of  the  principal  races  of  the  old  immigration 
were  as  follows : 


Irish IL97 

Scotch 2.41 

Swedish 2. 38 

Welflh 1.97 


Canadian,  French $1. 70 

Danish 2.49 

Dutch 1.45 

English 2.34 

German 1. 98 

From  the  above  showing  it  is  seen  that  of  the  races  from  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  and  northern  Europe,  the  smallest  degree  of  conges- 
tion and  hignest  standard  of  living  is  exhibited  b^  the  Danish, 
Scotch,  Swedish,  and  English  households.  A  considerably  lower 
standard  is  indicated  by  the  Irish,  Germans,  and  Welsh.  The  French 
Canadians  fall  greatly  below  the  three  last-named  races.  *  The  contrast 
afforded  by  the  comparison  of  the  monthly  rentpayments  per  person 
of  the  foreim-bom  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  and  oriental 
races  is  as  follows: 


Annenian $2. 25 

Brava 1.99 

BvJgarian 97 

Croatian 1.09 

Greek 1.47 

Hebrew 2  26 

Italian,  North 1.40 

Italian,  South 1. 58 

Lithuanian 1.47 

Macedonian 78 

Magyar L30 


Mexican |0. 97 

Polish 1.24 

Portuguese 1.31 

Roumanian 1.02 

Rufieian 1. 27 

Ruthenian 1. 15 

Servian 1.03 

Slovak 1.18 

Slovenian 1. 44 

Syrian 2.09 

l^irkish L64 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Armenian,  Brava,  Hebrew,  and  Syrian 
households,  whicxi  approach  the  figures  of  the  older  immigrants  in 
their  monthly  rent  payments  per  person,  the  lower  standard  of  living 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  and  oriental  races  is  apparent. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Croatians,  Miicedonians, 
Bulgarians,  Mexicans,  Roumanians,  Servians,  and  Slovaks.  The 
tendencies  toward  congestion  and  its  effect  upon  living  arrangements 
thus  indicated  become  more  manifest  in  the  discussion  of  the  subse- 
quent tabulations  having  to  do  with  the  number  of  persons  in  apart- 
ments, rooms,  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  households  studied. 

BOABDEBS  AND  LOD6EB8. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in  connection  with  the  house 
holds  the  heads  of  which  were  of  recent  inmiigration,  as  compared 
with  the  households  of  the  older  inmiigrants  or  native  Americans, 
is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  a  separate  or  independent  family  life. 
The  system  of  living  which  prevails  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
European  households  among  the  wage-earners  in  any  branch  of  min- 
ing or  manufacturing  in  any  section  of  the  country^  is  that  of  the 
boarding  ^oup.  This  method  of  domestic  economy  is  termed  in  the 
idiom  of  mdustrial  communities,  the  '' boarding-bOss  system."  It 
consists  of  a  hving  arrangement  under  which  the  head,  usually  a 
married  man,  assumes  charge  of  the  household,  and  the  ooarders  or 
lodgers,  numbering  from  2  to  20,  pay  a  fixed  amount  monthly  for 
lodging,  cooking,  and  washing.  The  food  for  the  household  is  usually 
purchased  by  the  head,  each  member  of  the  group  reimbursing  the 
nead  for  the  specific  articles  bought  for  his  consumption;  or  the.  total 
cost  of  the  food  consumed  is  divided  equally  each  week  or  month 
among  the  members  composing  the  group.  Many  variations  upon 
this  arrangement  are  met  with,  but  some  form  of  it  constitutes  the 
method  of  living  usually  followed  by  recent  immiOTant  households. 
The  wife  of  the  head,  or  some  woman  employed  by  nim  or  the  group, 
does  the  cooking,  washing,  and  housework.  This  ^roup  system  of 
living,  which  causes  congestion  and  insanitary  conditions,  and  renders 
impossible  any  satisfactory  form  of  family  life,  is  made  possible  by 
the  low  standards  of  the  recent  immigrants  and  by  their  desire  to  live 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  or,  in  the  case  of  families,  to  supplement  the 
earnings  of  the  head  as  an  industrial  worker.  In  native  American 
families,  or  those  whose  heads  are  native-bom  of  native  father, 
when  boarders  or  lodgers  are  kept  as  a  source  of  additional  income 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  rate  of  a  specified  amount  for  board  during  a 
certain  period  is  the  plan  adopted.  This  class  of  families,  however, 
usually  derives  its  supplementary  income  from  the  earnings  of  the 
children.  Of  the  tbtal  number  of  17,171  families  studied,  the  table 
next  presented  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  house- 
hold, the  number  and  percentage  which  had  boarders  or  lodgers. 
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Tablb  66. — Number  and  per  cent  of  households  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers j  by  general 

nativity  and  race  of  head  ofnousehold, 

(8TUDT  or  HOUSBHOIDS.) 

[Infonnatlon  relatlnc  to  boazden  or  lodgers  oovotb  only  immediate  time  of  taklnx  schedule  and  not  the 
entire  year.    Boeiden  are  persons  who  receive  both  board  and  lodging.  ] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  hooaehold. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  ftither,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Dutch 

Kngltoh. 

German 

Irish 

PoUah 

Foieign-bom: 

Aimeaian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brava 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian. 

Cuban. 

Danish 

Dutch 

English. 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish. 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Bouth 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar. 

Meadcan 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Totid  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Total  forelgn-bom 


Households  keeping 

Total  num- 

boarders or  lodgers. 

ber  of 
households. 

Nimiber. 

Percent. 

1,139 

114 

10.0 

148 

6 

4.1 

25 

1 

4.0 

18 

7 

(«) 

12 

3 

(•) 

17 

2 

(«) 

38 

5 

18.2 

226 

15 

6.0 

313 

42 

13.4 

78 

4 

5.1 

120 

25 

20.8 

501 

44 

8.8 

30 

9 

80.0 

139 

17 

12.2 

500 

78 

15.4 

617 

367 

50.6 

43 

4 

9.3 

.     20 

2 

10.0 

144 

9 

6.3 

461 

59 

12.8 

142 

10 

7.0 

85 

14 

16.5 

146 

14 

9.6 

048 

154 

16.2 

226 

15 

6.6 

740 

138 

18.4 

731 

108 

14.8 

653 

223 

34.2 

1,530 

512 

33.5 

3 

(«) 

791 

456 

67.6 

12 

53.6 

Oil 

488 

42 

9 

21.4 

26 

1 

3.8 

2,106 

1,020 

48.4 

232 

60 

25.9 

77 

60 

77.9 

75 

41 

54.7 

531 

302 

56.9 

135 

12 

8.9 

69 

64 

92.8 

1,319 

475 

36.0 

174 

57 

32.8 

39 

7 

17.0 

485 

58 

12.0 

165 

51 

30.0 

60 

1 

2.0 

94 

14 

14.9 

17, 171 

5,177 

30.1 

727 

79 

10.9 

2,014 

199 

9.9 

15,127 

4,978 

32.9 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 


In  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  only  10  {)er  cent  of  the  house- 
holds the  heads  of  which  were  native-born  white  persons  of  native 
father  and  10.9  per  cent  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
of  native  birth  out  of  foreign  father  have  boarders  or  lodgers,  as 
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contrasted  with  32.9  per  cent  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which 
were  of  foreign  birth.  Moreover,  the  showing  for  the  total  number 
of  households  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom  is  rendered 
more  favorable  than  it  would  be  if  limited  to  the  nouseholds  of  recent 
immigration  by  the  small  percentage  of  boarders  or  lodgers  in  the 
housenolds  of  older  immigrants.  The  relative  extent  to  which 
boarders  or  lodgers  are  kept  by  southern  and  eastern  European  and 
British  and  northern  European  immigrant  households  b  strikingly 
shown  by  the  following  percentages  taken  from  the  foregoing  tabula- 
tion, representing  the  principal  races  of  both  classes  of  immigrants: 

Table  67. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  vrith  respect  to  the  keeping  of  hoarders 

or  lodgers  in  households  of  the  foreign-bom,  by  race. 

(STUDY  OF  HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Old  Immigration 


Canadian,  French 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Welsh 


Percent 
keeping 
boarders 
or  lodg- 
ers. 


15.4 

10.0 

6.3 

12.8 

16.2 

14.8 

3.8 

8.9 

12.0 

14.9 


New  immigration. 


Armenian 

Brava , 

Bulgarian 

Croatian 

Qreek , 

Hebrew , 

Italian,  North 
Italian,  South, 
Llthuuilan... 

Magyar 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian.., 

Russian 

Ruthenlan ... 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Syrian 

Turkish 


Percent 
keeping 
boarders 
or  lodg- 
ers. 


20.8 

ao.o 

12.2 
50.5 
6.6 
18.4 
34.2 
33.6 
67.6 
63.6 
48.4 
25.0 
77.9 
64.7 
66.9 
02.8 
36.0 
32.8 

sao 

2.0 


None  of  the  races  of  older  immigration  show  as  large  a  proportion 
as  one-fifth  of  their  households  with  boarders  or  lodgers,  whife  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Brava,  Portuguese,  Slovenian,  and  Syrian 
households,  more  than  one-third  of  the  North  and  South  Italian, 
PoUsh,  and  Slovak,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  Croatian,  Lithua- 
nian, Magyar,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  and  Servian  house- 
holds, have  boarders  or  lodgers.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
households  with  boarders  or  lodgers  is  exhibited  by  the  Servians, 
with  92.8  per  cent  of  such  households,  followed  by  the  Roumanians, 
with  77.9  per  cent. 

The  real  significance  of  this  situation  in  its  bearing  upon  conges- 
tion and  living  conditions  does  not  become  fully  apparent,  however, 
until  the  next  table  is  presented.  This  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  head  of  household,  the  average  numoer  of  boarders  or 
lodgers  per  household.  Two  sets  of  averages  are  computed.  The 
first  is  based  upon  the  total  number  of  households  studied  and  the 
second  is  restricted  to  the  number  of  households  keeping  boarders  or 
lodgers. 
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Table  68. — Average  num^  of  boarders  or  lodaers  per  houteholdj  by  general  ncOivitiy  and 

race  of  head  of  hottsehold, 

(STUDY  or  HOUSKHOLM.) 

(bdbniuitioo  relatiiig  to  bmrden  or  lodgers  covers  only  immediate  time  of  taking  sohedule  and  not  tlia 
entire  year.    Boarders  are  persons  who  reodve  Iwth  board  ard  lodging.] 


Ctaneral  natiyity  and  race  of  head  of  hoose- 

hold. 


Native-born  of  native  lather: 

White 

Neoo 

Native-bom  of  fordgn  father,  by  race  of 
fstheR 

Bohemian  and  Moravian , 

Canadian,  French , 

Canadian,  Other , 

Datch 

English 

German , 

Irish 

Polish 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian , 

Bohemian  and  Moravian , 

Brava , 

Bulgarian , 

Canadian,  French 

Croatlui , 

Cuban , 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Oennan 

Greek.. 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Rnthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish '.. 

Syrian 

Turkish 

WeWh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Total  forelgn-bom 


Total 
number  of 
households. 


1,139 
148 


25 
18 
12 
17 
38 
226 
313 
78 

120 
601 

30 
139 
606 
617 

43 

20 
144 
461 
142 

86 
146 
948 
226 
749 
731 
653 
1,530 
3 
791 

12 
911 

42 

26 

2,106 

232 

77 

75 
631 
135 

09 

1,319 

174 

39 
485 
165 

50 

94 


17,141 


727 

2,014 

15,127 


Number  of 

households 

keeping 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 


114 
6 


1 
7 
3 
2 
5 
15 
42 
4 

26 
44 

9 

17 

78 

867 

4 

2 

9 

59 

10 

14 

14 

154 

15 

138 

108 

223 

512 


466 


488 

0 

1 

1,020 

60 

60 

41 

302 

12 

64 

476 

57 

7 

58 

51 

1 

14 


5,177 


79 

199 

4,978 


Number  of 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 


191 
12 


1 
8 
3 
2 
9 
28 
64 
5 

49 

62 

24 

141 

189 

2,344 

6 

2 

9 

100 

39 

34 

26 

487 

27 

193 

182 

773 

1,560 


1,258 


2,212 

15 

2 

3,066 

816 

734 

165 

942 

18 

464 

1,530 

214 

15 

117 

173 

24 

28 


17,881 


120 

323 

17,658 


Average  number  of 
boarders  or  lodgers 
per  household- 


Based  on 
total  num 

berof 
households. 


0.17 
.08 


.04 
.44 
.25 
.12 
.24 
.12 
.20 
.06 

.41 
.12 
.80 

1.01 
.37 

3.80 
.14 
.10 
.06 
.24 
.27 
.40 
.18 
.51 
.12 
.26 
.25 

1.18 

1.08 


(•) 


1.60 

.00 

2,43 

.36 

.08 

1.46 

1.36 

9.53 

2.20 

1.77 

.13 

6.72 

1.16 

1.23 

.38 

.24 

1.05 

.48 

.30 


1.04 


.16 

.16 

1.16 


Based  on 

number  of 

householda 

keeping 

boardras 

orlodgMi. 


(•) 


raj 
raj 
raj 


1.1 


(•) 


1.87 
L68 


(•) 


1.96 
1.41 

a20 

2.42 
6.39 


1.85 
8.90 
2.43 
1.80 
3.16 
1.80 
1.40 
1.00 
8.47 
8.06 


2.76 


« 


4.53 


8.01 
&27 
12.28 
4.02 
8.12 
1.50 
7.25 
3.22 
3.75 


(«) 


(•) 


3.02 
8.89 

2.00 


3.45 


1.63 
1.82 
8.58 


oNot  computed,  owtaig  to  small  nmnber  taivolved. 
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Upon  reference  to  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  households  the 
heaos  of  which  were  native-bom  white  persons  of  native  father  have 
only  168  boarders  or  lodgers  to  each  100  households  (based  on  the 
number  of  households  keeping  boarders  and  lodgers),  and  the  total 
number  of  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  whites  of 
foreign  father  have  only  152  boarders  or  lodgers  for  each  100  house- 
holds, as  contrasted  with  353  boarders  or  lodgers  for  each  100  house- 
holds the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign  birth.  Upon  comparing 
the  races  of  recent  and  past  immigration  among  the  nouseholds  the 
heads  of  which  were  foreign-born,  the  lai^er  number  of  boarders  or 
lodgers  in  the  households  of  the  former  is  at  once  apparent.  The 
showing  made  by  the  principal  races  of  each  follows: 

Table  69. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  with  respect  to  number  of  hoarders  of 
lodgers  to  each  100  households  of  ^foreign-bom  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers,  by  race. 

(STUDY  or  HOUSEHOLDS.)  * 


Old  immigration. 


English. 
Germ&n. 
Irish.... 
Scotch.. 
Swedish. 
Welsh... 


Number 

of 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 


186 
316 
169 
150 
202 
200 


New  Immigration. 


Armenian 

Bulgarian 

Croatian 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 

Lithuanian 

Mftgyw 

PoSai 

Portuguese 

Roumanian... 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Syrian 


Number 

of 

boarden 

or  lodgers. 


196 
829 


.180 
140 
347 
806 

276 
468 
301 
627 
1,223 
402 
312 
726 
322 
376 


Among  the  races  of  old  immigration,  the  Germans  exhibit  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  100  households.  Of  the 
races  of  recent  immigration,  the  Hebrew  is  the  only  race  approaching 
the  situation  amon^  the  native-born  households.  The  Greek  house- 
holds show  a  small  average  number  amon^  those  keeping  boarden3 
or  lodgers,  but  as  practically  all  Greek  nouseholds  are  boarding 
groups,  which  class  of  household  does  not  appear  in  this  table,  the 
snowing  for  the  race  is  more  favorable  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 


SIZE   OF  APARTMENTS. 


The  table  next  presented  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  household,  the  per  cent  of  housenolds  occupying  apartments 
of  each  specified  number  of  rooms. 
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Table  70. — Per  cent  of  households  occupyina  apartments  of  each  specified  number  of 

rooms,  by  general  nativity  ana  race  of  head  oj  household. 

(STUDY  or  H017SXH0LDS.) 

[This  table  includes  only  races  with  90  or  more  hooseholds  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of 

Total 
number 
of  house- 
holds. 

Average 
number 
of  rooms 

per 
apartp 
ment. 

Per  cent  of  households  occupying  apartments  of 
each  speoifled  number  of  rooms. 

head  of  household. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7or 
more. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

1,130 
148 

25 

38 

236 

313 

78 

i20 

501 

30 

a  139 

606 

617 

43 

20 

144 

461 

142 

86 

146 

948 

226 

749 

731 

663 

1,530 

791 

911 

42 

26 

3,106 

332 

77 

75 

531 

135 

60 

1,319 

174 

39 

485 

166 

50 

94 

&37 

2.78 

5.06 
5.76 
6.70 
6.56 
4.61 

4.83 
4.36 
3.80 
2.41 
4.99 
401 
4.70 
6.60 
5.84 
6.17 
3.60 
4.27 
4.46 
&11 
4.13 
3.04 
5.37 
3.89 
8.84 
4.08 
3.75 
2.86 
6.04 
3.82 
4.84 
4.84 
3.36 
3.61 
5.02 
4.88 
a62 
4.06 
5.16 
5.34 
4.19 
&28 
5u46 

a4 

.7 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.2 
.0 
33.1 
.0 

1.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.1 
.0 
.7 
.3 

1.3 
.3 
.0 
.8 

1.7 
.6 

1.9 
.0 
.0 
.9 
.0 

5.2 

1.3 
.9 
.0 

4.3 
.8 

5.7 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 

3.3 
61.4 

.0 
.0 

1.3 
.3 

1.3 

.8 

7.4 

16l7 

41.0 

.4 

10.7 

.0 

.0 

.7 

1.3 

34.6 

14.1 

13.0 

2.1 

17.7 

6.0 

1.0 

&0 

1&3 

4.8 

10.9 

31.0 

.0 

11.5. 

2.2 

S.2 

17.3 

12.2 

.0 

.0 

16.3 

11.6 

.0 

.0 

7.9 

.0 

1.1 

6.6 
20.9 

16.0 

.0 

3.1 

4.6 

12.8 

10.8 

1&6 

10.0 

6.0 

7.7 

18.8 

11.6 

.0 

2.1 

8.2 

29.6 

12.9 

13.0 

&3 

11.1 

30.0 

6.0 

28.3 

22.5 

26.7 

30.1 

52.4 

3.S 

26l1 

l&l 

9.1 

34.7 

35.6 

9.6 

2.9 

27.8 

21.8 

2.6 

4.3 

26.7 

.0 

11.7 

19.7 
25.0 

20.0 
21.1 
16.8 
16.3 
44.9 

35.8 
36.7 
63.3 
10.1 
27.9 
38.6 
26.6 
10.0 
7.6 
23.6 
19.0 
31.8 
24.7 
28.8 
31.4 
39.4 
21.1 
39.7 
29.7 
36.4 
34.9 
16.7 
11.5 
3a7 
27.2 
24.7 
40.0 
37.7 
1&6 
27.5 
41.0 
29.3 
20.6 
27.0 
33.3 
20.0 
l&O 

37.4 
1.4 

12.0 
23.7 
24.3 
34.8 
17.9 

30.0 
13.8 
16.7 

1.4 
37.2 
17.7 
44.2 
36.0 
37.6 
30.4 

6.3 
18.8 
23.3 
24.6 
23.0 
16.2 
31.3 
15.5 
14.6 
19.1 
14.9 
.0 
30.8 
16.3 
32.3 
22.1 

6.3 

7.6 
43.7 
37.7 

9.8 
11.5 
43.6 
29.9 
20.0 
16.0 
19.1 

22.6 
.0 

44.0 
34.2 
30.1 
22.4 
12.8 

12.6 

19.8 

3.8 

2.9 

19.0 

a8 

18.6 

46.0 

22.2 

20.2 

17.6 

17.6 

19.2 

19.6 

9.7 

6.7 

21.6 

5.8 

9.7 

10.6 

5.3 

.0 

16.4 

5.3 

9.1 

19.5 

1.3 

4.3 

20.7 

17.4 

4.2 

12.6 

28.2 

22.1 

7.3 

38.0 

30.9 

21.3 

Ne0O 

.7 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  fiather: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

RnKUsh. , 

&0 
21.1 

German 

24.3 

Irish 

21.7 

Polish 

las 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian ..... 

10.0 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brava 

4.6 
.0 

Blll^nriiin . .  . .    ,       .    . ,     , 

6.8 

Canadian,  French 

7.9 

Croatian  '. 

4.4 

Cuban , 

.0 

Pani*h 

10.0 

Dutch 

29.9 

Enc'ish .     .. 

16.3 

Flnnijf)! 

.7 

Flemish 

4.7 

French 

6.2 

German 

16.4 

Greek 

6.8 

Hebrew 

2.4 

Irish 

19.2 

Italian,- North 

2.0 

Italian!  South 

8.6 

t-ithufthlan 

1.8 

Magyar 

2.1 

Miolcan 

.0 

38.5 

Pollshr. 

2.3 

Portuguese 

11.2 

14.3 

Rn<:^lAn ....                  ... 

.0 

Ruthenian .....          ..... 

1.7 

Scotch 

7.4 

Serviftn, 

10.1 

Slovak 

1.1 

Slovenian 

7.6 

Spanish 

5.1 

Swedish 

16.7 

Syrian 

4.2 

iTiridsh 

26.0 

Welsh 

21.3 

Grand  total 

a  17, 141 

4.34 

1.0 

8.8 

19lO 

31.3 

19.6 

12.4 

7.8 

Total   native-bom   of  foreign 
father 

727 

2,014 

a  15, 127 

6.48 
6.22 
4.22 

.0 

.2 

1.2 

.7 
5.3 
9.3 

6.2 

7.1 

30.6 

20.6 
20.4 
32.8 

27.8 
25.6 
18.8 

26.4 
21.9 
11.1 

20.4 

Total  native-bom 

19.4 

Total  foreiK?»-bom 

&2 

a  Including  1  ai)artment  not  reporting  number  of  rooms. 

The  largest  proportion,  or  31.3  per  cent,  of  the  17,141  households 
mcluded  m  the  foregoing  table  occupy  apartments  of  4  rooms;  prac-^ 
tically  the  same  proportions,  or  19  per  cent  and  19.6  per  cent  respec- 
tively, occupy  apartments  of  3  and  5  rooms;  12.4  per  cent  occupy 
apartments  of  6  rooms;  8.8  per  cent  and  7.8  per  cent,  respective^, 
occupy  apartments  of  2  and  7  or  more  rooms;  and  1  per  cent  occupy 
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apartments  of  only  1  room.  The  average  number  of  rooms 
per  apartment  is  4.34.  It  is  seen  that  considerably  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  either  native 
white  of  native  father  or  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  as  compared 
with  36.1  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom  and 
only  8.4  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native  negro  of 
native  father,  occupy  apartments  of  5  rooms  or  more,  while  only  29 
per  cent  of  tne  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native  white  of 
native  father  and  26.4  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were 
native-bom  of  foreign  rather,  as  compared  with  63.8  per  cent  of 
those  households  the  heads  or  which  were  foreign-bom  and  98  per 
cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native  negro  of  native 
father,  occupv  apartments  of  4  rooms  or  less.  The  proportion  of 
households  tne  neads  of  which  were  native  negro  of  native  father 
occupying  apartments  of  2  rooms  is  noticeably  large  (51.4  per 
cent)  as  compared  with  sUghtly  less  than  10  per  cent  of  those  the 
heads  of  which  were  foreign-born,  and  less  than  5  per  cent  of  those 
the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  of  either  native  father  white  or 
foreign  father. 

Considering  by  race  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign- 
bom,  it  is  seen  that  those  the  heads  of  which  were  Bulgarians,  Slo- 
venians, or  Roumanians,  with  33.1, 5.7,  and  5.2  per  cent,  respectively, 
are  the  only  ones  at  least  5  per  cent  of  which  occupy  apartments  of 
1  room,  several  races  having  no  households  so  reported.  None  of 
those  households  the  heads  of  which  were  Cubans,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
Scotch,  Spaniards,  Swedes,  or  Turks  occupy  apartments  of  less  than 
3  rooms,  and  none  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  Danes  or 
Turks  occupy  apartments  of  less  than  4  rooms.  Over  50  per  cent  of 
the  households  tne  heads  of  which  were  Armenians,  French  Canadians, 
Cubans,  Danes,  Dutch,  English,  Germans,  Irish,  Norwegians,  Portu- 
guese, Roumanians,  Scotch,  Servians,  Spaniards,  Swedes,  Turks,  or 
Welsh  occupy  apartments  of  5  rooms  or  more;  and  those  the  heads 
of  which  were  Danes,  Dutch,  Norwegians,  Turks,  or  Welsh  show 
over  50  per  cent  occupying  apartments  of  6  rooms  or  more.  Over  25  . 
per  cent  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  Dutch,  Nor- 
werians,  or  Turks  occupy  apartments  of  7  or  more  rooms.  None 
of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  Mexicans,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  Russians,  and  10.1  per  cent  and 
15.1  per  cent,  respectively,  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  Bulga- 
rians or  Slovaks,  occupy  apartments  of  5  or  more  rooms. 

The  fact  that  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  Roumanians' 
or  Turks  show  large  proportions  occupying  apartments  of  4  rooms 
or  more  may  give  the  idea  that  these  households  are  commodious. 
This  idea  is  dispelled  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  reference  to  the  table 
showing  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household. 

SIZE   OF  HOUSEHOLDS. 

The  table  next  presented  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  household,  the  per  cent  of  households  of  each  specified  number 
of  persons. 
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Tablb  71.— Per  cent  of  households  of  each  specified  number  ofpers&nSt  by  general  notivt^] 

and  race  of  head  of  household. 

(SrUDT  OV  HODBBHOLDB.) 

(This  table  Indndfisooly  noes  wltii  20  or  more  hoiiaeholdsrqiKiit^    The  totals,  howBTerittre  for  ellnoet*] 


QenerBl  nativity  and 
race    of   head    of 
hoasehold. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
house- 
holds. 

Average 
number 
of  per- 
sons per 
house- 
hold. 

Per  cent  of  households  of  each  speeiiied  number  of  persons. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10  or 
mora. 

NativB-boftt  of  native 
fftthar: 
White 

1,180 
148 

25 

38 

226 

313 

78 

120 

601 

30 

•  130 

606 

617 

43 

20 

144 

461 

142 

86 

146 

948 

226 

749 

731 

653 

1,630 

791 

911 

42 

26 

2,106 

232 

77 

76 

631 

136 

69 

1,319 

174 

89 

486 

166 

50 

94 

4.16 
3.62 

4.56 
4.68 
4.11 
4.96 
4.55 

4.96 

5.14 
8.73 
&19 
5.82 
7.65 
4.65 
406 
5.66 
462 
492 
466 
8.90 
6.19 
6il3 
5.27 
5.45 
5.50 
6.65 
5.89 
6.44 
467 
5.88 
6.06 
6.68 
12.47 
6.93 
6.66 
5.40 
9.62 
5.87 
6.82 
482 
490 
480 
8.92 
5.26 

0.0 
2.0 

.0 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

('>. 
.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.6 

.0 

.0 

18.2 
35.1 

16.0 
10.5 
13.7 
11.8 
11.6 

10.0 

7.6 

26.7 

9.4 

&1 

7.6 

11.6 

20.0 

8.3 

17.4 

11.3 

6.9 

27.4 

12.1 

44 

6.7 

8.5 

&4 

8.6 

6.8 

6.8 

143 

3.8 

&1 

5.6 

6.2 

147 

2.1 

8.1 

2.9 

a6 

12.1 

7.7 

9.1 

7.3 

.0 

10.6 

27.1 
243 

20.0 
23.7 
2&1 
1&9 
2a5 

22.5 

16.2 
26.7 
13.7 
12.8 

7.9 
3a2 
16.0 

9.7 
19.3 
21.8 
26.9 
21.2 
17.8 
12.4 

lao 

12.3 
16.2 
15.2 
10.1 
10.5 
16.7 
15.4 
10.8 

9.6 

9.1 
13.3 

8.5 
148 

7.2 
12.1 
16.1 
23.1 
18.4 
23.0 
.0 

8.6 

20.5 
10.8 

20.0 
20.3 
26.1 
17.9 
20.5 

16.8 

2ao 

23.3 
16.1 
16.6 

9.6 
11.6 
40.0 
16.7 
18.4 
23.2 
17.6 
20.6 
16.2 
11.9 
18.0 
17.6 
17.2 
16.8 
12.3 
143 
19.0 

3.8 
12.7 
16.8 

&5 
12.0 
10.2 
148 

1.4 
149 
11.6 
17.9 
20.2 
21.8 

40 
19.1 

13.4 
10.1 

l&O 
10.5 
16. 8 
17.8 
23.1 

16.7 

21.0 
13.3 
16.5 
16.8 
11.0 
140 
10.0 
11.1 
16.4 
11.3 
18.8 
11.6 
15.9 
13.3 
16.4 
17.8 
147 
12.9 
19.6 
14  4 
23.8 
30.8 
16.3 
16.1 
2.6 
9.3 
13.4 
21.5 
43 
16.2 
11.6 
20.5 
18.8 
18.2 
10.0 
18.1 

8.6 

a8 

40 
10.6 

8.0 
12.8 

9.0 

16.0 

12.0 

3.3 

6.5 

11.7 

10.0 

16.3 

6.0 

10.4 

11.7 

9.2 

141 

9.6 

12.4 

ia8 

17.5 
15.0 
141 
13.6 
15.6 
10.9 

7.1 

7.7 
16.0 
13.8 

2.6 
147 
141 
141 

6.8 
149 
13.2 

ia3 

12.6 
13.3 
26.0 
18.1 

6.1 
47 

12.0 
5.3 
6.2 
&9 
9.0 

6.0 

9.8 

.0 

7.2 

12.1 
8.9 
47 
6.0 

13.9 
9.8 
7.7 
8.2 

a2 

10.0 

12.4 

10.0 

10.7 

8.9 

12.0 

13.0 

11.2 

7.1 

11.5 

12.6 

0.0 

5.2 

0.3 

16.1 

8.1 

5.8 

12.1 

8.0 

10.3 

9.3 

6.7 

40 

9.6 

8.8 

.7 

12.0 

ia5 

.4 
7.0 
2.6 

6.8 

7.6 
3.3 
9.4 

10.5 
9.6 
47 
.0 
9.0 
41 
49 
5.9 
1.4 
5.7 

10.6 
8.4 
6.6 
7.2 
8.2 

11.1 
8.2 
9.5 

15.4 

10.1 

10.3 
1.3 
6.7 

141 
8.9 

15.9 

10.3 
6.0 
5.1 
7.0 
42 

140 
9.6 

1.8 
2.7 

.0 
2.6 
1.8 
42 
2.6 

42 

3.6 
.0 
&5 
6.5 
8.1 
2.3 
5.0 
5.6 
2.2 
7.0 
2.4 
1.4 
8.7 
7.5 
8.7 
6.1 
41 
5.8 

ai 
a8 

.0 
.0 

a4 

47 

a5 
ao 

12.1 
2.2 

a  7 

6.6 

ao 

2.6 
2.9 
1.2 

ao 

43 

ao 

Neoo 

.7 

Nativ^Bom  of  for- 
eign father,  by  race 
Muther: 
Bohemian     and 
Moravian 

.0 
.0 

German 

.0 

Irish 

a2 

Polish 

1.8 

Foielgn-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian     and 

Moravian 

Brava 

ao 

a  4 
as 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,French. 
Croatian 

144 

7.9 

26.6 

Cuban 

47 

T>anls^ , , 

.0 

Datoh 

as 

English 

1.7 

fftiirtiah , 

as 

FUnnfsh 

.0 

Fiendi 

.7 

Clwraan.. 

ao 

Greek 

lao 

Hebrew 

a2 

Irish 

a4 

Italian,  North.... 
Italian,  South.... 

Lithuanian 

Magyar  .  . 

a  7 

7.9 

a6 
lao 

Meik^ 

2.4 

Norwegian 

PoUflh 

11.6 
9.8 

Portuguese 

Roimianian 

i^u^stan .      .  ^ , .  , 

142 
61.0 
12.0 

Ruthenian 

Seotoh 

ia5 

7.4 

fli^rdAn 

47.8 

fflo^^k 

a  4 

Slovenian 

Spanfath 

las 

2.6 

Swedish 

1.0 

Syrian 

a  6 

'nirlrlsh.         .   . 

36.0 

W^h    . 

2.1 

Grand  total 

al7,141 

5.63 

.1 

9.1 

149 

15.7 

1&2 

13.3 

10.4 

8.0 

ai 

a2 

Total  native-bom  of 

foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom. . . . 

727 

2,014 

al6,127 

462 
428 
6.81 

.1 

.2 

12.4 

17.3 

8.0 

20.8 
246 
13.6 

20.8 
19.9 
16.2 

17.5 
14  6 
16.8 

11.0 

9.6 

13.8 

8.1 

6.8 

10.9 

45 
3.6 
8.6 

2.9 
2.2 

a  5 

1.9 
1.2 
9.1 

•Including  1  hoasehold  not  reporting  number  of  rooms. 


5  Leas  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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The  preceding  tahle  shows  that,  of  17,141  households  studied,  the 
largest  proportion,  or  15.7  per  cent,  are  composed  of  4  persons.  The 
proportions  of  those  composed  of  5,  3,  and  6  persons  follow  in  the 
order  named,  while  10.4  per  cent  are  composed  of  7  persons,  9.1  per 
cent  of  2  persons,  8.2  per  cent  of  10  or  more  persons,  8  per  cent  of  B 
persons,  and  5.1  per  cent  of  9  persons.  Only  0.1  per  cent  are  com- 
posed of  1  person. 

It  is  seen  that  the  proportion  of  households  composed  of  each 
specified  number  of  persons  above  5  is  largest  among  those  the  heads 
of  which  were  foreign-bom,  next  largest  among  those  the  heads  of 
which  were  native-b<)m  of  foreign  father,  and  smallest  among  those 
the  heads  of  which  were  native-born  of  native  father,  either  white 
or  negro;  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native  white  of  native  father 
show  the  smallest  proportions  composed  of  6  or  9  persons,  while  those 
the  heads  of  which  were  native  negro  of  native  father  show  the  small- 
est proportions  composed  of  7,  8,  or  10  or  more  persons.  Less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  households  of  each  nativity  group  except  native 
negro  of  native  father,  which  shows  2  per  cent,  are  composed  of  1 
person.  Considering  by  race  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
foreign-bom,  it  is  seen  that  67.5  per  cent  of  the  Roumanian,  56.5  per 
cent  of  the  Servian,  42  per  cent  of  the  Turkish,  34.7  per  cent  of  the 
Croatian,  and  over  15  per  cent  of  the  Bu^arian,  Greek,  Magyar,  Polish, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Ruthenian.  and  Slovenian,  are  composed  of  9 
or  niore  persons,  as  compared  with  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  English, 
Mexican,  Swedish,  and  Syrian  households  composed  of  this  number 
of  persons,  and  5  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  or  which  were  Danish. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  Brava  or  Flemish  households  are  com- 

Eosed  of  more  than  7  persons,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  French 
ouseholds  are  composed  of  more  tlian  6  persons. 

OONGESTION. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head 
of  household,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  apartment,  per 
room,  and  per  sleeping  room: 

Table  72. — Average  number  of  persons  per  apartment,  per  room,  and  per  sleeping  room^ 

by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 

(JBTUDT  or  H0U8KH0LD9.) 


• 

Total  num- 
ber of 
households. 

Average  number  of  persona  per— 

Qeaeral  nativity  and  noe  of  head  of  household. 

Apartment. 

Room. 

Sleeping 
room. 

Native-born  of  native  tether: 

White 

1,139 
14B 

2S 
18 
12 
17 
88 
226 
813 
78 

i.15 
3.62 

4.66 
6.80 
4.50 
4.29 
4.58 
4.11 
4.98 
4.66 

0.77 
1.30 

.90 
1.16 
.95 
.78 
.80 
.72 
.90 
.99 

1.84 

Neero 

2.26 

Natlve^orn  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

2.4S 

Canadian.  French 

2.04 

Canadian. Other. . .a a  x 

1.86 

Dutch 

2.08 

EnRltah 

1.81 

Oerman ,  „ ,  „ .  ^ , , . . .  ^ ^ 

1.84 

Irish 

1.96 

PoUah 

2.67 
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Tabus  72. — Average  number  of  persons  per  apartTnent,  per  toom^  and  per  sleeping  room, 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household — GontiBued. 


Total  num- 
ber of 
households. 

Average  number  of  persons  per~ 

OflDenl  Dfttlirlty  and  race  of  head  of  houaahold. 

Apartment. 

Room.; 

Sleeping 
room. 

Fordgn-bom: 

Atrnmlftn 

120 
501 

30 
130 
506 
617 

43 

20 
144 
461 
142 

85 
146 
048 
226 
740 
781 
663 
1,530 
3 
791 

12 
911 

42 

26 

2,106 

232 

T7 

75 
531 
135 

60 
1,310 

"4 

485 

165 
50 
04 

4.08 
5.14 
8.73 
6.10 
6.82 
7.65 
4.65 
4.06 
5.68 
4.52 
4.02 
4.66 
3.90 
5.19 
6.13 
5.27 
5.45 
6.50 
5.66 

7.08 
6.41 
4.67 
5.88 
6.06 
6.68 
12.47 
5.93 
6.66 
5.40 
9.62 
5.87 
6.82 
4.82 
4.90 
4.80 
8.92 
5.26 

1.03 

1.18 

.98 

2.68 

1.17 

1.88 

.99 

.73 

.07 

.87 

1.37 

1.00 

.88 

1.02 

1.48 

1.36 

1.02 

1.42 

1.47 

3.15 
1.72 
1.68 

.07 
1.58 
1.38 
2.57 
1.77 
1.84 
1.06 
1.07 
1.62 
1.43 

.04 

.02 
1.16 
1.42 

.06 

1.07 

Bohemian  and  Bfomyian. 

2.64 

Brava 

2.24 

Balgarlan 

3.20 

OMmdiftn,  Fnmch 

2.07 

ChM^ian 

8.18 

Cuban 

2.16 

PfmJsb 

1.62 

Doteh 

2.34 

^osliffta.. 

1.80 

l^limUih.... 

2.02 

FkniMi 

2.20 

Fnach 

1.81 

Oennan 

2.16 

Greek 

2.13 

Hebrew 

2.56 

Irish 

1.06 

Italian,  North 

2.60 

ItaUan;  South, ^  .\  .\\\]V.V.\\\.\]\V.\]\\\] 

2.62 

Japanese 

"\.4, 

Macedonian 

3.70 

liasvar. ... 

2.02 

MfflBtoan.. ....:;::::::::::;;;::;::;;;::::;:;:;:;:;; 

3.27 

Norwflfflan , ^  _ 

2.28 

2.77 

Portuguese 

2.80 

Rounnnian. 

3.72 

2.86 

Ruthenlan ,    .    , 

2.83 

Scotch 

2.18 

Servian 

2.80 

Slovak 

2.00 

Slovenian ....    . 

2.66 

Spanish 

2.02 

2.02 

1.87 

1.06 

W^*^^.... 

2.11 

Grand  total 

17,141 

5.63 

1.30 

2.46 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

727 

2,014 

15,127 

4.62 
4.28 
5.81 

.86 

.82 

1.38 

1.00 

Total  mrtivfr-bom 

1.02 

2.53 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 

A  comparison  of  the  totals  of  the  foregoing  table  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  foreign-bom  households  have  a  higher  average  number 
of  persons  per  apartment;  per  room,  and  per  sleeping  room  than 
have  the  native-born,  whetner  of  native  or  foreign  father.  The 
contrast  among  the  nativity  groups  is  most  marked  in  the  ave> 
age  number  of  persons  per  room  and  per  sleeping  room.  For  each 
100  rooms  the  roreign-bom  households  have  138  persons,  those  the 
heads  of  which  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father  85  persons,  and 
those  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  white  of  native  father  77 
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persons.  In  the  case  of  the  sleeping  rooms,  the  households  the  heads 
of  which  were  foreign-bom  show  253  persons  for  each  100  sleeping 
roomS;  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father 
show  190  persons,  and  those  native-born  of  native  father  white 
show  184  persons.  Among  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
native-bom  of  foreign  father  the  greatest  degree  of  congestion  per 
sleeping  room  is  indicated  by  the  Polish,  Bohemian  and  Moravian, 
French  Canadian,  and  Dutch  races.    Among  the  households   the 


heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom  the  races  of  recent  immigration 
from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  as  a  general  rule  show  a  ni^her 
average  number  of  persons  per  room  and  per  sleeping  room  man 
the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  or  old  immigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  The  most  crowded  conditions 
in  the  households  are  shown  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian, 
Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Macedonian,  and  Roumanian  races.  The  con- 
trast between  the  races  of  the  old  and  the  new  immigration  may 
be  more  sharply  set  forth  by  a  division  of  the  several  races  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  and  per 
sleeping  room,  which  is  made  in  the  table  which  immediately  follows: 

Tablb  73.— 02tf  and  new  immigration  compared  with  respect  ib  average  number  of  pet' 
9on»  per  room  and  per  deeping  room  among  tkejoreign'bom,  by  race. 

(STUDY  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Old  tmmlgratloiL 

Average  namber 
of  peraons  per^ 

New  Immigiatlon. 

Avenge  namber 
ofpefMoapflr- 

Room. 

Sleeping 
room. 

Boom. 

Sleeping 

fWifiiiift:^,  Trench , . 

1.17 
.07 
.87 

1.02 

1.02 
.97 

1.06 
.92 
.96 

2.07 
2.34 
1.89 
2.15 
1.98 
2.28 
2.18 
2.02 
2.11 

1.08 
.96 
2.63 
1.88 
1.48 
1.36 
1.42 
1.47 
1.44 
3.15 
1.72 
l.fi8 
1.38 
2.67 
1.77 
1.84 
1.07 
1.62 
1.43 
1.15 
1.42 

1.97 

Dutch 

Brava 

2.34 

Biwllffh 

FnigwIftTi .... 

3.20 

mmu^mmft  ■■■■*..^,................ 

QflTIDftD 

Croatiao 

8.18 

Irish 

Greek 

2.13 

Norweffinn 

Hebrew 

2.65 

84KrtffhT 

Italian,  North 

2.60 

Swedish 

Italian j  South ,  .  . 

2.62 

W«toh 

Lithuanian 

2.45 

Macedonian 

3.70 

Magyar 

2.92 

P^h 

2.77 

Portuguese 

2.39 

RoumftJi'^n 

8.73 

Rnmlan 

2.86 

2.83 

RlWTilin . 

2.80 

Slovak 

2.90 

2.60 

flyrf  ATI  ..,.,„ , . . . , 

1.87 

•rtirlH^^h 

L96 

The  succeeding  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head 
of  household,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  and  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  households  having  eacn  specified  number  of 
persons  per  room. 
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Tablb  74. — Persons  per  roomy  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 

(8TUDT  or  HOXJBBHOLD8.) 


Ctaneral  nativity  and  race 
of  bead  of  household. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
house- 
holds. 

Average 

mimber 

of  persons 

perroomi 

Number  of  households  hav- 
ing each  spedfled  number 
of  persons  per  room. 

Per  cent  of  households  hav- 
ing each  specified  number 
of  persons  per  room. 

lor 
more. 

2or 
more. 

3  or 
more. 

4  or 
more. 

lor 
more. 

2  or 
more. 

3or 
more. 

4or 
more. 

Nattve-bom    of    native 
tether: 
White 

1,139 
148 

26 

18 
12 
17 
38 
226 
313 
78 

120 

501 

30 

139 

506 

617 

43 

20 

144 

461 

142 

85 

146 

048 

226 

749 

731 

653 

1,530 

3 

791 

12 

911 

42 

26 

2,106 

232 

77 

75 

531 

135 

09 

1,319 

174 

39 

485 

165 

50 

94 

a77 
1.30 

.90 
1.15 
.95 
.73 
.80 
.72 
.90 
.99 

1.03 

1.18 

.96 

2.53 

1.17 

1.88 

.99 

.72 

.97 

.87 

1.37 

1.09 

.88 

1.02 

1.48 

1.86 

1.02 

1.42 

1.47 

(«) 
1.44 
3.15 
1.72 
1.63 

.97 
1.58 
1.38 
2.57 
1.77 
1.84 
1.06 
1.97 
1.62 
1.43 

.94 

.92 
1.15 
1.42 

.96 

375 
118 

12 

15 

6 

5 

11 

66 

141 

44 

76 

361 

18 

M35 

367 

560 

24 

3 

75 

208 

116 

55 

77 

529 

196 

610 

416 

552 

1,313 

3 

691 

11 

816 

40 

15 

1,886 

185 

70 

65 

502 

84 

62 

1,188 

142 

17 

227 

127 

47 

51 

30 
34 

1 

1 

7 
9 

1 

32.9 
79.7 

48.0 

(a") 

(aS 

(a) 

28.9 

29.2 

45.0 

56u4 

63.3 

72.1 
60.0 
6  97.1 
72.5 
89.1 
56.8 
15.0 
52.1 
45.1 
81.7 
64.7 
52.7 
55.8 
86.7 
81.4 
56.9 
84.5 
85.8 

87.4 

&>6 
95.2 
57.7 
88.6 
79.7 
90.9 
86.7 
94.5 
62.2 
89.9 

sai 

81.6 
43.6 
46.8 
77.0 
04.0 
54.3 

2.6 
23.0 

4.0 

{a\ 

(a) 

2.6 

.9 

2.6 

8.8 

.8 

16.0 

8.3 

678.4 

6.7 

43.8 

7.0 

.0 

3.5 

3.9 

24.6 

12.9 

6.2 

9.3 

27.4 

21.6 

4.9 

23.4 

30.9 

a\ 

40.6 
33.3 

3.8 
33.9 
20.3 
74.0 
42.7 
52.2 
12.6 
55.1 
86.8 
25.9 
.0 

2.7 

7.9 
12.0 

4.3 

0.6 
6.1 

.0 

(O) 

.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 

.0 

2.8 

.0 

6  51.8 

.2 

16.5 

.0 

.0 

.7 

.2 

9.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

8.8 

1.1 

.3 

3.4 

6.0 

(«) 
2.3 

(«) 
10.1 

48 

.0 

6.0 

.9 

39.0 

13.3 

10.4 

.7 

13.0 

7.8 

6.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

0.1 

Neoo 

.0 

Native-born   of   foreign 
tether,  by  race  of  father: 
Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

.0 

Canadian.  French 

(") 

Canadian,  Other. . . 

rai 

Dutch...' 

(a) 

1 
2 
8 
3 

1 

80 

1 

»109 

84 

270 

3 

.0 

German 

1 

.0 

Irish 

.0 

Polish 

.0 

Foreign-bom: 

.0 

vlan 

14 

3 

.6 

Brava 

.0 

6  72 

1 

102 

646 
""'23' 

633.1 

Ciindian,  French. . . . 
Croatian 

.0 
3.7 

Cuban 

.0 

Danish 

.0 

Dutch 

5 

18 

35 

11 

9 

88 
62 

162 
36 

153 

473 
1 

191 
8 

370 

14 

1 

714 
47 
57 
32 

277 
17 
38 

485 
45 

1 
1 

13 
1 
2 

12 

20 
8 
2 

22 

92 
1 

18 
7 

92 
2 

1 
5' 

i* 

4 

2' 

11 

1 

3 

6 

23 

.7 

Rngtl^h.      

.0 

3.6 

"Flemish .... 

.0 

Freoch .............. 

.0 

Oerman 

.1 

Greek 

1.8 

Hebrew 

.0 

Irish 

.0 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 

Taponeete .. 

.3 

.7 

.4 

Macedonian 

(•) 

Magyar 

2.5 

Mexf^n 

.0 

Norwegian 

.0 

Polish 

126 

2 

30 

10 

55 

1 

9 

103 

11 

13 

*  "ii* 

2 
5 

6* 

22 
3 

.6 

Portuguese 

.0 

1&2 

Knssian.. 

2.7 

.9 

Scotch 

.0 

Berviim 

7.2 

Slovak 

1,7 

Slovenian 

1.7 

Spanish 

.0 

Swedish..... 

13 

13 

6 

4 

.0 

Syrian 

.0 

'rtirWsh. 

• 

.0 

Wf^ffh 

.0 

Grand  total 

17,141 

1.30 

612,703 

03,963 

6  847 

6194 

674.1 

623.1 

64.9 

61.1 

Total  nstive-bom  of  for- 
eign tether 

727 

2,014 

15,127 

.85 

.82 

1.38 

300 

793 

Ml,  910 

16 

80 

63,883 

1 

17 
6830 

i' 

6193 

41.3 

39.4 

6  78.7 

2.2 

4.0 

625.7 

.1 

.8 

65.5 

.0 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 

61.8 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

6  Not  including  1  household  not  reporting  number  of  rooms. 

e  Leas  than  0l06  par  oont 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  in  the  17,141  households  investi- 
gated tnere  is  an  average  of  1.30  persons  per  room.  The  average 
number  of  persons  per  room  is  seen  to  be  largest  in  the  house- 
holds the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom,  there  being  an  average 
of  1.38  persons  per  room  in  these  households.  Those  the  heads  of 
which  were  native-bom  negroes  follow  closely  with  an  average  of  1.30 

{persons  per  room,  while  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  of 
oreign  father  show  an  average  of  0.85  person,  and  those  the  heads  of 
which  were  native-bom  whites  of  native  father  an  average  of  0.77 
person  per  room.  Considering  by  race  the  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  foreign-bom  it  is  seen  that  the  Macedonian,  Roumanian, 
and  Bulgarian  households  show  an  average  of  3.15,  2.57,  and  2.53 
persons  per  room,  respectively;  none  of  those  of  any  other  race  show 
an  average  number  of  persons  per  room  as  high  as  2,  although  all, 
except  those  the  heads  of  which  are  Brava,  Cuban,  Danish,  Dutch, 
English,  French,  Norwegian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Welsh,  show  an 
average  of  more  than  1  person  per  room.  The  households  the  heads 
of  which  are  Danish  show  the  lowest  average  number  of  persons  per 
room,  or  0.72. 

Considering  that  section  of  the  table  which  shows  the  per  cent  of 
households  having  each  specified  number  of  persons  per  room,  it  is 
seen  that  of  the  total  number  of  households,  74.1  per  cent  have  1  or 
more,  23. 1  per  cent  2  or  more,  4.9  per  cent  3  or  more,  and  1 . 1  per  cent  4  or 
more  persons  per  room.  Of  the  total  number  of  households,  those  the 
heads  of  which  were  native-bom  negroes  show  the  largest  proportions 
having  1  or  more  and  3  or  more  persons  per  room;  those  the  heads  of 
which  were  native-bom  whites  of  native  father  show  the  smallest  pro- 

Eortion  in  the  first  instance  and  those  the  heads  of  which  werenative- 
om  of  foreign  father  the  smaUest  proportion  in  the  second  mstance. 
The  households  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom  show  the  largest 
proportions  having  2  or  more  and  4  or  more  persons  per  room;  those 
the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  of  foreign  rather  show  the 
smallest  proportion  in  the  first  instance  and  those  the  heads  of  which 
were  native-bom  negroes  and  native-bom  of  foreign  father  show 
none  in  the  second  instance.  The  households  the  neads  of  which 
are  Bulgarians,  Roumanians,  and  Servians,  with  33.1  per  cent,  18.2 
per  cent,  and  7.2  per  cent,  respectively,  are  the  only  ones  show- 
mg  as  high  as  4  per  cent  having  4  or  more  persons  per  room.  Several 
races  report  no  households  so  congested.  The  households  of  the  races 
mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  the  Croatian,  Magyar,  Russian,  and 
Ruthenian,  are  the  only  ones  showing  as  high  as  10  per  cent  having  3 
or  more  persons  per  room,  the  proportions  ranging  from  51.8  per  cent 
of  those  the  heads  of  which  are  Bulgarians  to  10.1  per  cent  of  those  the 
heads  of  which  are  Magyars. 

The  difference  between  the  races  of  older  immigration  and  those  of 
more  recent  iminigration  is  noticeable  in  the  classifications  of  the 
households  having  1  or  more  and  2  or  more  persons  per  room,  the 
proportion  shown  by  the  races  of  older  immigration  being  smaller  in 
each  instance. 

The  table  next  presented  shows,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head 
of  household,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  and  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  households  having  each  specified  number  of 
persons  per  sleeping  room. 
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Table  75. — Penons  per  sleeping  room,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 

(STUDY  or  HOTTSEHOLDsi) 


Oeneral  nativity 
and  race  of  bead 
of  household. 


Total 
number 

of 
houae- 
holda. 


Avenge 
number 
of  persona 
per  sleep- 
ing zoom. 


Native-born  of  na- 
tive father: 

White 

Neoo 

Native-Dom  of  for- 
eign  father,   by 
race  of  father: 
Bohemian  and 
Moravian... 
Canadi  an, 

French 

CanadIan,Other 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Polish 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and 
Moravian... 

Brava. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian, 

French 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek.^ 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North.. 
Italian,  South.. 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian — 

Magyar 

Vextca" 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian .... 

Russian 

Ruthenian... 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian.... 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh. 


Grand  total.. 

Total  native-born 
of  foreign  father. 
Total  native-born.. 
Totalforeign-bom . . 


1,138 
148 


25 

18 
12 
17 
38 
226 
313 
78 

120 

fiOl 

301 

189 

fi06 

617 

43 

20 

144 

461 

142 

86 

146 

048 

226 

740 

731 

663 

1,630 

3 

701 

12 

Oil 

42 

26 

2,106 

232 

77 

76 

631 

136 

60 

1,310 

174 

30 

486 

166 

60 

04 


17,141 


727 

2.014 

16,127 


1.84 
2.26 


2.43 

Z04 
1.86 
2.03 
1.81 
1.84 
1.06 
2.67 

1.07 

2.64 
2.24 
3.20 

2.07 
8.18 
2.16 
1.62 
2.34 
1.80 
2.92 
2.26 
1.81 
2.16 
2.13 
2.66 
1.98 
2.60 
2.62 

2.46 
3.70 
2.02 
3.27 
2.28 
2.77 
2.30 
a72 
2.83 
2.86 
2.18 
2.80 
2.00 
2.66 
2.02 
2.02 
1.87 
1.06 
2.11 


Number  of  households  having 
each  speclfled  number  of  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room. 


2.46 


1.00 
1.02 
2.63 


Per  cent  of  households  having 
each  specified  number  of  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room. 


2  or 
more. 


Sor 
more. 


614 
103 


20 

13 

7 

12 

21 

126 

186 

66 

76 

397 

24 

M27 

324 
664 

27 

7 

103 

268 

126 

60 

78 

616 

163 

»628 

6  417 

640 

1,310 

3 

644 

11 

8201 

41 

10 

1,870 

188 

70 

67 

487 

88 

61 

1,160 

140 

26 

310 

03 

20 

60 


4 or  I  6or 
more.  more. 


e 13, 103 


461 
1,168 
012, 0261  c6, 


193 
61 


68 
18 


3 

6 

32 

63 

36 

10 

106 

12 

»01 

76 

368 

11 

2 

61 

60 

81 

31 

24 

204 

46 

6  310 

MIO 

270 

681 

2 

260 

11 

4601 

26 

7 

1,043 

67 

62 

40 

277 

28 

27 

723 

79 

6 

102 

27 

3 

26 


1 

6 

0 

11 


06 

6 

663 

14 

106 

4 


06,321 


143 

387 

,034 


6or  I  2 or 
more.  more. 


14 
10 


2 
2 

6 


36 

2 

628 

2 

88 

1 


16 

0 

47 

11 

6 

66 

14 

6110 

6  20 

106 

263 

1 

80 

4 

210 

17 

1 

302 

18 

31 

102 
8 

11 
366 

27 


2 

3 

22 

2 


36 

12 

1 

0 


02,606 


31 

107 

02,300 


22 

6 

»41 

69 

87 

106 

1 
23 

1 

80 
10 

1 
143 

3 
16 

6 
37 

2 

6 

167 

16 


11 
3 


0959I 


11 

36 

C924 


1 
1 


14 


39 


1 

3 

12 

1 


6 

2 

620 

61 

13 

43 


3  or 
more. 


19 
4 
1 

66 
2 
2 
4 

17 


1 

77 
9 


1 


0  376 


4 

16 

0  361 


63.9 
69.6 


80.0 


62.6 

79.2 

80.0 

6  91.4 

64.0 
89.8 
62.8 
36.0 
71.6 
66.0 
88.0 
69.4 
63.4 
64.9 
67.7 
683.8 
667.0 
82.7 
86.6 

(») 
81.4 

Wo 

97.6 
73.1 
89.2 
81.0 
90.9 
89.3 
91.7 
66.2 
88.4 
87.9 
85.6 
66.7 
63.9 
66.4 
68.0 
63.8 


077.0 


62.0 

68.0 

C79.6 


16.9 
34.6 


36.01 

13.2 
14.2 
16.9 
44.9 

16.8 

39.1 

40.01 

666.6 

14.8 
68.0 
26.6 
10.0 
86.4 
13.0 
67.0 
36.6 
16.4 
21.6 
20.4 
6  42.6 
6  16.3 
42.7 
44.6 

32.9 

(«) 
60.6 
60. 
26.9 
49.6 
28.9 
80. 
63.3 
62.2 
20.7 
39.1 
64.8 
46.4 
16.4 
21.0 
16.4 
6.0 
27.7 


4  or 
more. 


6  or 
more. 


6.1 
12.2 


16.0 


19.7 

19.2 

030.2 


10.0 

16.7 

6  46.3 

2.8 
31.6 

0.3 

.0 

10.4 

2.0 
33.1 
12.0 

4. 

6.0 

6.2 

616.0 

6  4.0 

16.1 

17.2 

10.1 

24.0 

40.6 

3.8 

18.6 

7.8 

40.3 

20.0 

10.2 

8.0 

16.0 

26.0 

16.6 

.0 

7.2 

7.3 

2.0 

0.6 


6  or 
more. 


1.2 
6.8 


4.0 


0  36.0  0 14. 6    05.6 


4.3 

6.3 

0I6.O 


.0 

7.2 

6.7 

6  20.1 

.4 

14.3 

2.3 

.0 

1.4 

.7 

16.6 

2.4 

.0 

2.3 

2.2 

66.6 

61.2 

6.7 
6.0 

!?• 

8.8 

23.8 

3.8 

6.8 

1.3 

20.8 

8.0 

7.0 

1.6 

7.2 

11.0 

0.2 

.0 

2.3 

1.8 

.0 

4.3 


1.6 

1.7 

06.1 


a5 

3.4 


.0 


.0 

2.8 

.0 

64.3 

.0 

6.3 

.0 

.0 

.7 

.7 

8.5 

1.2 

.0 

.6 

.0 

62.7 

6.1 

2.0 

2.8 

0.6 

3.8 

2.6 

.0 

2.6 

6.8 

8.2 

.0 

1.4 

6.8 

6.2 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.0 

2.1 


02.2 


.6 

.7 

e2.4 


o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 

6  Not  Including  1  household  not  reporting  number  of  sleeping  rooms. 

«  Not  including  3  households  not  xeporting  number  of  sleeping  rooms. 
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The  table  shows  an  average  of  2.46  persons  per  sleeping  room  in 
the  17.141  households  investigated,  there  being  an  average  of  2.53 
in  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-born,  2.25  in  those 
the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  negroes,  1.99  in  those  the  heads 
of  which  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  and  1.84  in  those  the 
heads  of  which  were  native^bom  whites  of  native  father. 

Among  the  foreijgn-bom  it  is  seen  that  in  the  Bulgarian,  Mexican, 
Macedoman,  Croatian,  and  Roumanian  households  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  sleeping  room  is  over  3,  and  in  the  households 
of  each  other  race  except  the  Amoienian,  Danish,  English,  French, 
Irish,  Syrian,  and  Turkish,  the  average  number  is  over  2;  the  aver- 
age number  in  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  the  races 
excepted  above  is  over  1 .  In  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
native-bom  of  foreign  father,  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
sleeping  room  ranges  from  2.57  m  those  the  heads  of  which  were 
native-Domof  Pohsh  parentage,  to  1.81  in  those  the  heads  of  which 
were  native-bom  of  English  parentage. 

That  section  of  the  table  which  gives  the  per  cent  of  households 
having  each  specified  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  shows  77 
per  cent  of  the  17,141  households  as  having  2  or  more,  36.9  per  cent 
as  having  3  or  more,  14.6  per  cent  as  having  4  or  more,  5.6  per  cent 
as  having  5  or  more,  and  2.2  per  cent  as  having  6  or  more  persons 

Eer  sleeping  room.  The  households  the  heads  of  which  were  loreign- 
om  show  the  largest  proportion  having  each  specified  number  of 
persons  per  sleeping  room,  except  5  or  more  and  6  or  more,  in  which 
classes  tnose  the  heads  of  whicn  were  native-bom  negroes  show  the 
largest  proportions.  The  households  the  heads  of  which  were  native- 
bom  wnites  of  native  father  show  the  smallest  proportion  in  each 
classification  except  that  of  4  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room,  in 
which  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father 
show  the  smallest  proportion.  Of  the  households  of  the  several  for- 
eign races,  those  the  heads  of  which  were  Croatian,  Finnish,  Mexican, 
Russian,  Slovak,  or  Slovenian  are  the  only  ones  5  per  cent  of 
which  have  6  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room:  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  households  of  each  race  except  the  Bulgarian,  Croatian, 
Finnish,  Mexican,  Roumanian,  and  Slovak,  have  5  or  more  persons 
per  sleeping  room.  The  households  the  heads  of  which  are  of  the 
races  excepted  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  the  only  ones  25  per 
cent  of  which  have  4  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room,  and  also, 
with  the  addition  of  those  the  heads  of  which  are  Magyar,  Rus- 
sian, or  Ruthenian,  the  only  ones  50  per  cent  of  which  nave  3  or 
more  persons  per  sleeping  room.  The  proportions  of  households  with 
2  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room  range  from  97.6  per  cent  of 
those  the  heads  of  which  are  Mexicans,  to  35  per  cent  of  those  the 
heads  of  which  are  Danish. 

The  effect  of  crowding  within  the  households  upon  the  living  and 
sleeping  arrangements  is  exhibited  in  the  table  following,  which 
shows,  Dy  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household,  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  households  regularly  sleeping  in  all  except  each' 
specified  niunber  of  rooms. 
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Tablb  76. — Number  and  per  cent  of  households  regularly  sleeving  in  all  except  each  sped- 
fied  number  of  rooms,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


(STUDY  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
house- 
holds. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
rooms 
per 
house- 
hold. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
sleeping 
rooms 

per 
house- 
hold. 

Number  of  households 
steeping  in- 

Per  cent  of  households 
sleeping  tn— 

GexMnl  natiyfty  and  raoe 
of  bead  of  boosebold. 

All 
rooms. 

All  ex- 
cept 1 
room. 

All  ex- 
cept 2 
rooms. 

All 
rooms. 

An  ex- 
cept 1 
room. 

All  ex- 
cept 2 
rooms. 

llattve-bom  of  oatlTB  fbiben 
White 

1,139 
148 

26 

18 
12 
17 
38 
226 
313 
78 

120 
501 

30 
139 
506 
617 

43 

20 
144 
461 
142 

85 
146 
948 
226 
749 
731 
653 
1,530 
3 
791 

12 
911 

42 

26 

2,106 

232 

77 

75 
531 
135 

69 

1,319 

174 

39 
485 
165 

50 

94 

5.37 
2.78 

5.06 
6.11 
4.00 
6.88 
6.76 
6.70 
6.66 
4.61 

4.83 
4.36 
3.80 
2.41 
4.90 
4.01 
4.70 
6.60 
5.84 
5.17 
3.60 
4.27 
4.45 
6.11 
4.13 
3.94 
5.37 
3.89 
3.84 

(«) 

4.08 

2.25 

3.75 

2.86 

6.04 

8.82 

4.84 

4.84 

3.35 

3.61 

5.02 

4.88 

3.62 

4.06 

6.15 

5.34 

4.19 

6.28 

6.46 

2.24 
1.61 

1.88 
2.67 
2.42 
2.12 
2.63 
2.23 
2.54 
1.77 

2.53 
2.03 
1.67 
1.90 
2.81 
2.40 
2.16 
2.50 
2.43 
2.39 
1.68 
2.06 
2.15 
2.41 
2.88 
2.06 
2.75 
2.13 
2.16 

(«) 

2.40 

1.92 

2.20 

1.43 

2.68 

2.19 

2.80 

3.36 

2.06 

2.35 

2.48 

8.33 

2.02 

2.19 

2.39 

2.43 

2.51 

4.68 

2.49 

6 
10 

........ 

71 
107 

1 
1 
1 

268 
27 

7 

10 

6 

1 

7 

28 

86 

34 

61 

214 

9 

6  13 

220 

206 

13 

1 

15 

154 

30 

30 

47 

322 

63 

6  334 

6272 

272 

426 

'"264' 

1 

273 

10 

3 

666 

103 

20 

10 

07 

48 

17 

418 

66 

11 

130 

66 

31 

21 

0.6 
6.8 

.0 

fa's 

rai 

(a) 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 

1.4 

.0 

663.3 

.0 

3.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3.5 

.0 

2.7 

1.1 

16.4 

64.7 

6.1 

1.5 

6.0 

2.4 
.0 

7.4 
.0 

0.1 

6.7 

12.1 

.7 

5.8 

5.7 

10.3 

.0 

.0 

3.6 
.0 
.0 

6.2 
72.3 

4.0 
(a\ 

(a) 

.0 

3.1 

4.8 

3.8 

20.0 

18.2 

33.3 

624.6 

22.1 

46.8 

0.3 

.0 

2.1 

10.0 

41.5 

23.5 

24.7 

11.5 

50.0 

628.8 

610.4 

41.7 

45.7 

<^.6 

^2 

52.4 

.0 

43.4 

30.6 

54.6 

64.0 

61.6 

10.4 

56.5 

47.8 

31.6 

2.6 

2.9 

45.5 

34.0 

6.4 

22.7 

Neno 

18.2 

Natlye^arn  of  foreign  fitther, 
by  raoe  of  father: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian. 
Canadian,  Franoh 

28.0 

Dutch 

(«) 

Fngliffh 

18.4 

Oerman 

7* 

688 
24' 

7 

15 

3 

24 

91 

10 

6  34 

112 

280 

4 

12.4 

Irtah 

27.6 

Polteh  , 

43.6 

Foielgn-bom: 

Amwilan ,     , , . . 

42.6 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 
Brava 

42.7 
30.0 

Bulgarian 

69.4 

Canadian,  Frraioh 

CrMtian.., 

45.3 
33  7 

Cuban* 

30.2 

PanMi 

6.0 

Dutch 

........ 

5 

4* 

10 

37 

»35 

61 

10 

106 

39* 

9 

69 

1 

3 

46 

69 

20 

36 

100 

116 

6  216 

6  76 

272 

690 

2 

363 

2 

457 

22 

10.4 

EngUah 

33.4 

T^Tftiteh 

27.5 

THflmbb ... 

35.3 

Fmnoh , . 

32.2 

Qmnan 

34.0 

Greek 

27.9 

Hebrew 

644.6 

Irish 

637.2 

Tt^llan,  Nmth 

41.7 

27.8 

Japanese 

32.1 

Maoedopian 

30.0 

Magyar 

Mezk»n....].!'. 

45.2 

Norwegian 

11.6 

Polish 

........ 

166 

7* 

6 

64 

1 

4 

76 

18 

6* 

015 
71 
42 
48 

327 
14 
39 

630 

56 

1 

14 

76 

17 

6 

31.6 

Portuguese 

44.4 

26.0 

Russian ...     ...  . . 

25.3 

^nth^^nian 

18.3 

Scotch 

35.6 

Swviftn.    .    . 

24.6 

Slovak 

31.7 

37.9 

Spanish 

28.2 

flivnilljih 

28.7 

fiyrlan ..... 

40.0 

•Turkish 

62.0 

Welsh 

22.3 

Grand  total 

17,141 

4.34 

2.29 

C787 

«6,511 

e5,447 

«4.6 

e32.2 

C31.8 

Total  native-born  of  foreign 

727 

2,014 

15,127 

6.48 
5.22 
4.22 

2.33 
2.24 
2.30 

ie" 

e771 

28 

206 

c5,305 

170 

464 

«4,083 

.0 

.8 

«5.1 

3.9 

10.2 

ed5.1 

24.6 

Total  native-bom 

23.0 

Total  foreign-bom 

e32.0 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

6  Not  including  1  household  not  reporting  number  of  sleeping  rooms. 

c  Not  including  3  households  not  reporting  number  of  sleeping  rooms. 

A^  small  proportion  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
foreign-bom,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  use  all  rooms 
for  steeping  purposes,  this  tendency  bemg  especially  noticeable  in  the 
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case  of  the  Bulgarian  households,  63.3  per  cent  of  which  use  all  rooms 
for  sleeping  purposes.  Of  the  Euthenian  hoiiseholds  12.1  per  cent, 
of  the  Slovenian  10.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  Greek  16.4  per  cent, 
sleep  in  all  rooms.  Of  the  total  number  of  households  the  heads  of 
which  were  foreign-bom,  35.1  per  cent  use  all  except  one  room  for 
sleeping  Quarters,  this  practice  being  much  more  prevalent  among 
the  nousenolds  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  tnan  among  those 
of  the  races  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  Of  the  total 
native-bom,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  households  use  all  rooms  for 
sleeping  purposes,  and  only  10.2  per  cent  sleep  in  all  except  one  room. 
Practically  the  same  situation  exists  amon^  tne  households  the  heads 
of  which  were  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe 
as  that  shown  for  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  native 
birth. 

LrTEBAGT. 

The  table  which  is  next  presented,  and  which  is  based  on  informa- 
tion received  for  500,329  employees,  shows,  by  general  nativity  and 
race  and  by  sex,  the  proportion  who  were  able  to  read  and  the  pro- 
portion who  were  able  both  to  read  and  to  write. 

Table  77. — lAteraey  of  employees,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race. 

(BTUDT  or  EMPLOYEES.) 

KALE. 


Oeneral  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White 


Ne 
In 


BCTO. 

dian. 


Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 

Arabia 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Belgium 

B  uigaria 

Canada 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

China 

Cuba'. ^ 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France 

Qermany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland—. 

Italy*. : 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Kouxaania 

Russia 

Scotland 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Wales 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


81,196 

21,658 

8 


1 

31 

2,637 

112 

145 

4 

4,869 

9 

2 

198 

204 

7,393 

90 

785 

17,676 

13 

3 

13,923 

686 

26 

595 

232 

99 

6 

1,276 

2,362 

I 

71 

1,193 

377 

6 

1,447 


Number  who— 


Read. 


79,774 

16,553 

8 


1 

31 

2,591 

108 

144 

4 

4,647 

8 

2 

192 

204 

7,351 

90 

779 

17,584 

12 

8 

13,855 

654 

22 

594 

232 

94 

6 

1,267 

2,355 

1 

70 

1,193 

377 

6 

1,438 


Read  and 
write. 


79,490 

16,137 

8 


1 

31 

2,583 

108 

144 

4 

4,597 

8 

2 

190 

204 

7,341 

90 

777 

17,566 

11 

3 

13,829 

650 

22 

593 

232 


1,251 
2,354 

70 

1,192 

376 

6 

1,424 


Per  cept  whor- 


Read. 


96.2 
76.4 


(«) 


100.0 
98.3 
96.4 
99.3 

05.4 


a 


97.0 
100.0 

09.4 
100.0 

w.  ^ 

90.5 

99.5 
95.3 
84.6 
99.8 
100.0 
04.9 

98.5 
99.7 

98.6 
100.0 
100.0 

99.0 


Read  and 
write. 


(•) 


97.0 
74.5 


ex 


100.0 
96.0 
96.4 
99.3 


(«) 


8 


94.4 


96.0 
100.3 

99.0 
100.0 

99.0 

99.4 


« 


(•) 


99.3 
94.8 
84.6 
99.7 
100.0 
93.9 


(•) 


(•) 


98.0 
99.7 

96.6 
99.9 
99.7 

08.4 


a  Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  nomber  Involved. 
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Tablb  77. — Literacy  of  employees,  by  tex  and  general  nativity  and  race — Contmued. 

MALE— Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Natlve-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  blith  of  father— <^ntinued. 

West  Indies  (other  than  Cuba) 

Africa  (country  not  specified) 

South  America  (country  not  specified) . 


Total. 


Total  native-born. 


Foreicn-bom,  by  race: 

AbysstQian 

Albanian 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

Enuish 

Fllglno 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

Hindu 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 


_  rar 

Me:dcan 

Montenegrin 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Wfst  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Alsatian  (race  not  specified) . ?.. 

Australian  (race  not  specified) 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

Souih  American  (race  not  sipecifled) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Total  foreign-bom. 
Grand  total... I... 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


14 

8 
3 


56,497 


159,359 


1 

33 

3 

667 

3,908 

33 

944 

9,300 

1,737 

9,715 

3,011 

43 

595 

1,472 

7 

13,200 

2 

3,603 

139 

1,856 

18,976 

5,502 

3,764 

1,392 

199 

1 

11,283 

13,232 

16,020 

141 

164 

6 

9,210 

592 

11,562 

206 

248 

71 

684 

23 

40,410 

3,536 

1,877 

6,497 

807 

3,174 

92 

1,631 

24,604 

4,735 

1,931 

5,353 

967 

340 

1,767 

16 

i\ 

1,977 

1,226 

5 

335 


244,862 


404,221 


Number  who— 


Read. 


14 
7 
3 


55,924 


152,259 


1 

24 

3 

614 

3,782 

24 

738 

7,824 

1,719 

6,866 

2,979 

32 

590 

1,441 

5 

13,061 

2 

3,569 

128 

1,751 

18,593 

4,635 

3,510 

1,292 

163 

1 

10,828 

11,248 

11,099 

127 

162 

6 

7,229 

411 

10,509 

171 

183 

67 

682 

20 

32,354 

1,690 

1,564 

4,850 

532 

3,161 

91 

1,166 

20,786 

4,136 

1,900 

5,343 

741 

192 

1,732 

16 

1 

15 

1,681 

1,119 

•   5 

334 


209,488 


381,747 


Read  and 
write. 


14 
7 
3 


55,783 


151,418 


1 

22 

3 

603 

3,757 

24 

726 

7,477 

1,714 

6,660 

2,979 

32 

589 

1,430 

4 

13,015 

2 

3,505 

128 

1,734 

18,482 

4,589 

3,410 

1,272 

156 

1 

10,684 

11,088 

10,833 

125 

162 

6 

6,657 

397 

10,396 

164 

180 

64 

682 

20 

30,856 

1,629 

1,543 

4,624 

513 

3,151 

90 

1,134 

20,281 

4,058 

1,893 

5,324 

728 

184 

1,718 

16 

1 

15 

1,653 

1,103 

5 

334 


204,626 


356,044 


Per  cent  who— 


Read. 


(«J 


99.0 


95.5 


(•)_ 


72.7 


(«) 


92.1 
96.8 
72.7 
78.2 
84.1 
99.0 
70.7 
98.9 
74.4 
99. 2 
97.9 


(«) 


98.9 


(•) 


(») 


99.1 
92.1 
94.3 
96.0 
84.2 
93.3 
92.8 
81.9 


(•) 


96.0 
85.0 
60.3 
90.1 
96.8 


78.5 
69.4 
90.9 
83.0 
73.8 
94.4 
99.7 
87.0 
80.1 
47.8 
83.3 
74.6 
65.9 
99.6 
96.9 
71.5 
84.5 
87.3 
96.4 
99.8 
75.1 
56.5 
98.0 


(«) 


85.0 
91.3 


99.7 


85.6 


89.6 


Read  and 
write. 


i 


96.7 


96.0 


(«) 
(•) 


(•) 
(«) 


(•) 


(«) 


66.7 

90.4 
96.1 
72.7 
76.9 
80.4 
96.7 
68.6 
96.9 
74.4 
99.0 
97.1 

98.6 

97.3 
92.1 
98.4 
97.4 
83.4 
90.6 
9L4 
78.4 

94.7 
83.8 
67.6 
88.7 
98.8 

72.3 
67.1 
89.9 
79.6 
72.6 
90.1 
99.7 
87.0 
76.4 
46.1 
82.2 
71.2 
63.6 
99.3 
97.8 
60.5 
82.4 
85.7 
96.0 
99.5 
73.8 
54.1 
97.2 


(«) 


83.6 
90.0 

09.7 


83.6 


88.1 


*  a  Not  oomptitedy  owing  to  small  number  litvolyed. 
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Table  77. — Literacy  of  employeeBt  hy  sex  and  general  naiivi^  OTid  raoe— Oantinued. 

FEMALE. 


Gteneral  nativity  and  race. 


Nattve-bom  of  native  father 

White 

Neero 

Kative-Dom  of  foreign  fMher,  by  country  of 
birtti  of  father: 

Australia 

Austria-IIangary 

Azores 

Belgium 

Caziada 

Cape  Verde  Ishoids 

Cuba 

Denmark. 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netheiiands 

New  Zealand 

N  orway 

Portuj^ 

Roumanla 

Russia 

Scotland 

Servla 

Spain 

S  weden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Wales 

Africa  (country  not  spedfled) 

South  America  (country  not  spedlled). 


Total. 


Total  native-bom. 


Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravliui. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

En{[lish 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) ... 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

RuBrian 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


19,  MS 
2,028 


64 

1,849 

154 

41 

4,466 

10 

6 

66 

2,916 

7 

219 

6,247 

9 

2 

8,908 

009 

1 

1 

287 

1 

49 

99 

3 

1,288 

649 

1 

3 

128 

184 

4 

363 

1 

3 


28,616 


60,911 


2 

16 

616 

4 

o,  38o 

776 

216 

624 

61 

250 

3,799 

306 

36 

409 

1,802 

583 

1,409 

417 

4.050 

1,801 

3,810 

1 

1,171 

1 

626 

2 

4 

49 

1 

7,748 

2,446 

143 

803 


Number  who— 


Read. 


19,180 
2,200 


64 

1,839 

146 

41 

4,299 

10 

4 

66 

2,911 

7 

218 

0,222 

9 

2 

8,879 

686 

1 


287 
1 

49 

93 

3 

1,276 

646 
1 
3 

128 

184 
4 

363 
1 
3 


28,323 


Read  and 
write. 


19,067 
2,141 


1,837 

146 

41 

4,271 

10 

4 

66 

2,909 

7 

218 

6,217 

9 

2 

8,869 

686 

1 


287 
1 

49 

93 

8 

1,273 

644 
1 
8 

128 

184 
4 

363 
1 
3 


28,261 


49,663 


16 

604 

2 

7,763 
766 
176 
507 
60 
249 

3,749 

305 

33 

890 

1,853 
261 

1,307 
381 

3,873 

1,352 

2,278 


796 

1 

583 

2 

4 

49 

1 

6,130 

1,152 

104 

652 


l»,460 


16 

604 

2 

7,610 
761 
174 
506 
59 
248 

3,725 

304 

32 

388 

1,841 
249 

1,295 
377 

3,818 

1,339 

2,246 


640 

1 

575 

2 

4 

49 

1 

6,488 

1,097 

102 


Per  cent  who— 


Read. 


96.8 
76.1 


99.0 


07.6 


^] 


98.1 


(•) 


92.6 
96.7 
81.0 
96.8 
96.7 
96.1 
98.7 
99.7 
91.7 
96.4 
97.9 
44.8 
92.8 
9L4 
96.4 
7L6 
60.8 


(«). 


(«) 


68.0 


93.3 


L00.0 

79.1 
47.1 
72.7 
73.0 


Read  and 
write. 


9B.4 

78.1 


100.O 
99.4 

94.2 

100. 0 

96.7 


n 


(•) 


100.O 
99.8 


« 


99.6 
99.6 


u 


90.4 
06.1 


(•) 


100. 0 


100.0 
08.9 


(«) 


« 


98.8 
00.2 


100.0 
100.0 


(•) 


100.0 


[^ 


06.8 


07.1 


(•) 
(•) 


« 


08.1 

00.7 
06.2 
80.6 
06.6 
06.7 
06.8 
06.1 
00.8 
88.9 
94.0 
07.8 
42.7 
OLO 
90.4 
04.1 
70.8 
68.0 

54.7 

02.0 


100.0 


<•) 


70.8 
44.8 
7L3 
6S.0 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  amall  number  Involved. 
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Table  77. — LUeraqf  of  employee$f  by  ux  and  gerieral  nativity  and  race — Continued. 

FEMALB-Oontiniied. 


General  nstfylty  and  noe. 


Foreign-bom,  by  noe— Contlnaed. 

Ruthenian 

Bootcb 

Sootch-Iriah 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Torkish 

Webb 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban).... 

Atoatiap  (race  not  n>eclQed) 

AnsUnUan  (race  not  specified) 

Austrian  (race  not  specifled) 

Belgian  (race  not  specifled) 

Soath  American  (race  not  spedfled) 
Swiss  (race  not  specifled) 

Total 

Orand  total 


Nnmber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


81 

723 

5 

20 

462 

187 

134 

167 

440 

6 

80 

1 

1 

1 

163 

08 

4 

81 


46,107 


06,108 


Nnmber  who— 


Read. 


62 

718 

6 

11 

964 

173 

126 

166 

172 

4 

80 

1 

1 

1 

128 

88 

4 

81 


37,668 


87,221 


Read  and 
write. 


43 

717 

6 

11 

864 

168 

124 

166 

162 

4 

88 

1 

1 

1 

114 

87 

3 

81 


36,257 


85,716 


Per  cent  who— 


Read. 


83.1 


00.8 


Read  and 
write. 


(•) 


(«) 

Si 


6b.l 
00.2 

66.0 
78.8 
80.8 
02.5 
00.4 
36.1 

08.0 


(•) 


74.6 
88.8 


100.0 


80.2 


80.2 


TOTAL. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Neero 

Indian 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  fother: 

Arabia ■. 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

Fiziland 

France 

Germany 

Oreece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Ruarfa 

Scotland 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

\7Blfifl 

West  Lidies  (other  thaii  Cuba) . .' ! 

Africa  (country  not  specifled) 

South  America  (country  not  specifled) 

Total 

Total  native-bom 


100,664 

24,686 

8 


1 

86 

4,486 

266 

186 

4 

0,334 

10 

2 

204 

260 

10,308 

07 

1,004 

23,023 

22 

6 

22,831 

1,206 

27 

882 

1 

281 

108 

0 

2,664 

3,011 

2 

74 

1,321 

661 

10 

1,810 

14 

0 

6 


86,112 


210.270 


08,004 

18,763 

8 


1 
86 

4,430 

264 

186 

4 

8,046 

18 

2 

106 

250 

10,262 

07 

007 

23,806 

21 

5 

22,734 

1,230 

22 

881 

1 

281 

187 

0 

2,533 

8,000 

2 

73 

1,321 

661 

10 

1,706 

14 

8 

6 


84,247 


201,012 


06,547 

18,278 

8 


1 

85 

4,420 

253 

186 

4 

8,868 

18 

2 

104 

250 

10,260 

07 

005 

23,783 

20 

5 

22,688 

1,235 

1 

22 

880 

1 

281 

186 

0 

2,624 

2,006 

2 

73 

1,320 

660 

10 

1,787 

14 

8 

6 


84,044 


200,877 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  smaU  number  involved. 


06.3 
76.3 


(•) 


00.0 


06.0 


(•) 


06.0 
74.3 


(«) 
100.0 

08.5 
05.1 
00.6 

(«) 
05.0 


V> 


05.1 
100.0 
99.4 
100.0 
09.1 
09.4 
90.9 


(«) 


(«) 


(•). 


99.4 
95.4 

81.5 
99.8 


100.0 
93.9 


(«) 


(«) 


(•) 


98.4 
99.6 

08.6 
09.0 
09.8 

98.7 


08.7 


96.5 


72289'*— VOL  1—11- 
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Table  77. — Literacy  of  employees,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 

TOTAIr— Continued. 


Oeoeral  nativity  and  race. 


Forelsn-born,  by  race: 

ADyssinian 

Albanian 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  Frencb 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

English 

Filipino 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Henegovinian 

Hindu 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

ICaoedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch .- 

Bootch-Irlsh 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban). . . 

Alsatian  (race  not  specified) 

Australian  (race  not  specified) 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

South  American  (race  not  spedfled) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


Nnmber 
reporting 

Nnmber  who— 

Per  cent  who— 

complete 
data. 

ReML 

RcMland 
write. 

Read  and 
write. 

1 

1 

1 

(•) 

(«) 

33 

24 

22 

72.7 

66.7 

5 

3 

3 

(«) 

(•) 

683 

629 

618 

92.1 

90.5 

4,524 

4,386 

4,361 

96.9 

96.4 

33 

24 

24 

72.7 

72.7 

948 

740 

728 

78.1 

76.8 

17,688 

15,587 

15,087 

88.1 

85.3 

2,512 

2,484 

2,475 

98.9 

98.5 

9,931 

7,041 

6,834 

70.9 

68.8 

3,535 

3,486 

3,485 

98.6 

98.6 

43 

32 

32 

74.4 

74.4 

656 

649 

648 

98.9 

98.8 

1,731 

1,690 

1,678 

97.6 

96.9 

7 

5 

4 

(-) 

(«) 

16,999 

16,800 

16,740 

98.8 

98.6 

2 

2 

2 

(«) 

(«) 

3,909 

3,874 

3,809 

99.1 

97.4 

176 

161 

160 

92.0 

91.4 

2,265 

2,141 

2,122 

94.5 

93.7 

20,868 

20,446 

20,323 

98.0 

97.4 

6,085 

4,896 

4,838 

80.5 

79.5 

5,173 

4,817 

4,705 

93.1 

91.0 

1,809 

1,673 

1,649 

92.6 

91.2 

199 

163 

156 

81.9 

78.4 

1 

1 

1 

(«) 

(«) 

15,342 

14,701 

14,502 

95.8 

94.5 

15,123 

12,600 

12,427 

83.3 

82.2 

19,830 

13,377 

13,078 

67.5 

66.0 

142 

127 

125 

89.4 

88.0 

164 

162 

162 

98.8 

98.8 

6 

6 

6 

(•) 

(•) 

10,381 

8,025 

7,297 

77.3 

70.3 

603 

412 

398 

69.5 

67.1 

12,187 

11,092 

10,971 

91.0 

90.0 

208 

173 

166 

83.2 

79.8 

248 

183 

180 

73.8 

72.6 

75 

71 

68 

94.7 

90.7 

733 

731 

731 

99.7 

99.7 

24 

21 

21 

87.6 

87.5 

48,158 

38,484 

36,344 

79.9 

75.6 

5,982 

2,842 

2,726 

47.5 

45.6 

2,020 

1,668 

1,645 

82.6 

8L4 

7,390 

5,602 

5,210 

74.5 

70.6 

888 

584 

656 

65.8 

62.6 

3,897 

3,S79 

3,868 

99.5 

99.8 

97 

96 

95 

99.0 

97.9 

1,651 

1,177 

1,145 

71.8 

69.4 

25,056 

21,150 

20,635 

84.4 

82.4 

4,922 

4,809 

4,226 

87.5 

85.9 

2,065 

2,026 

2,017 

98.1 

97.7 

5,510 

5,499 

5,480 

99.8 

99.5 

1,436 

913 

890 

63.6 

62.0 

346 

196 

188 

56.8 

54.6 

1,856 

1,821 

1,806 

98.1 

97.8 

17 

17 

17 

W 

W 

2 

2 

2 

(«) 

(•) 

18 

16 

16 

88.9 

88.9 

2,130 

1,809 

1,767 

84.9 

83.0 

1,828 

1,207 

1,190 

91.3 

89.9 

9 

9 

8 

(•) 

(•) 

416 

415 

415 

99.8 

99.8 

290,059 

247,056 

240,883 

85.2 

83.0 

500,329 

448,968 

441,760 

89.7 

88.8 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 


Upon  reference  to  the  totals  of  the  preceding  table,  it  is  seen  that 
only  89.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  foreign  birtii 
were  able  to  read,  as  contrasted  with  98.3  per  cent  of  the  native-born 
wage-eamera  of  native  father,  and  99  per  cent  of  those  of  native 
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birth  but  of  foreign  father.  Upon  analyzing  further  the  showing  of 
the  employees  of  foreign  birth,  it  is  seen  that  a  much,  higher  degree 
of  illiteracy  prevails  among  the  immigrants  of  recent  years  ^om 
southern  and  eastern  £uro}>e  than  among  those  of  old  immigration 
from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  This  fact  is  at  once  made 
apparent  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  literacy  of  both  periods 
of  immigration: 

Table  78. — Old  and  new  immigration  wmwxrtd  with  reaped  to  ability  of  theforngr^ 

horn  to  ready  hy  race, 

(8TUDT  OF  EMPLOTBBS.) 


Old  immigration. 


Ganadian,  French. 
Canadian,  Other. . 

Batch. 

English 

German 

Irish 

Scotch 

Swedish. 

Welsh. t 


Feroent 

able  to 

road. 


88.1 
98.9 
97.6 
98.8 
96.0 
95.8 
99.5 

W.  o 

96.1 


New  immigration. 


Bulgarian 

Croatian 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Rossian. 
Hebrew,  Other... 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Son th 

Lithuanian 


Magyar. 
Polish.. 


Portuguese., 
Roumanian. 

Russian 

Ruthenian., 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian.., 

Spanish 

Syrian 


Percent 

able  to 

read. 


78.1 
70.9 
8a5 
93.1 
92.6 
83.8 
«7.5 
77.3 
91.0 
79.9 
47.5 
82.6 
74.5 
65.8 
7L8 
84.4 
87.5 
98.1 
63.6 


The  native  negroes  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  illiteracy  than  the 
foreign-bom  industrial  workers.  About  the  same  proportions  of 
males  and  females  of  native  birth,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  father, 
are  literate,  while  slightly  higher  percentages  of  males  than  of  females 
of  foreign  birth  are  able  to  read  and  to  read  and  write. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race 
of  individual,  uie  per  cent  of  peisons  10  years  of  age  or  over  in  the 
households  studiea  who  were  aole  to  read  and  the  per  cent  who  were 
able  both  to  read  and  to  write: 

Table  79. — Per  cent  of  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  per  cent  who  read 

and  wntet  l>y  9ex  and  general  nadvity  and  ra4x  of  indiviaual. 


(8TT7DT  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 

[This  table  indudes  only  races  with  40  or  more  persons  reporting.   The  totals,  however. 

are  for  all 

races.] 

General  natlvitv  and  race 
ot  individual. 

Number  reporting  com- 
plete data. 

Per  cent  who  read. 

Per  cent  who  read  and 
write. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

2,019 
213 

355 

306 

51 

148 

256 

52 

34 

34 

874 

186 

1,012 

2,126 
191 

366 

340 

54 

172 

287 

50 

28 

54 

862 

172 

1,046 

4,145 
404 

721 
648 
105 
320 
542 
102 
62 
88 

1,736 
358 

2,058 

99.5 
09.5 

99.7 

99.4 

100.0 

loao 

99.6 
100.0 
100.0 

97.1 

99.5 
100.0 

99.9 

99.2 
63.4 

99.7 

96.8 

94.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.3 

99.7 

98.8 

99.5 

vv.  9 

66.6 

99.7 

96.0 

97.1 

100.0 

99.8 

100.0 

100.0 

96.6 

99.6 

99.4 

99.7 

99.3 
66.2 

99.7 
99.0 
96.0 

100.0 
99.6 

100.0 

100.0 
97.1 
99.5 

100.0 
99.8 

99.1 
58.6 

99.7 

96.5 

9a7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.3 

99.7 

98.8 

99.4 

99.2 

If esro.  .••••.•..•.•■..■>.. 

63.6 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  fether. 
Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian. 

99.7 
97.7 
94.3 

Dutch 

100.0 

"Fngllsh 

99.8 

Finnish , 

100.0 

Fl^m**h .......-,--,-. 

100.0 

French 

96.6 

German 

99.6 

Bebrew 

99.4 

Irish. 

99.6 
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Tablb  79. — Fet  cent  of  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  per  cent  who  read 
and  write  f  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual — Gontmued. 


Qenarml  oBtivity  and  rac« 
oflndlvidtuO. 

Number  reporting  oom- 
pletedata. 

Per  oeot  who  read. 

Percent  who  read  and 
write. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

NatlTe-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  fikther— Contd. 
Italian,  North 

190 
1G2 
136 
101 

30 
632 

58 
148 

82 
370 

52 
338 

86 

240 

611 

57 

747 

750 

4 

1,092 

55 

20 

162 

611 

167 

106 

208 

1,218 

1,008 

1,127 

7S4 

1,038 

8,265 

70 

1.635 

91 

1,806 

C4 

29 

3,876 

406 

159 

172 

LOGO 

195 

206 

1.962 

229 

71 

SfO 

373 

443 

US 

127 
196 
163 

00 

34 
641 

66 
163 

05 
351 

62 
367 

83 

174 

636 

20 

0 

770 

62 

660 

73 

25 

136 

500 

144 

100 

175 

1,007 

221 

1,079 

790 

747 

1,022 

1 

052 

286 
360 
288 
200 
64 
1,273 
114 
311 
177 
721 
104 
705 
160 

414 

1,147 

86 

756 

1,538 

56 

1,761 

128 

45 

207 

1,120 

301 

208 

383 

2,225 

1,229 

2,206 

1,574 

1.785 

6,187 

77 

2,587 

01 

2,977 

102 

58 

6,522 

833 

241 

282 

1,881 

380 

278 

3,440 

423 

106 

1,051 

613 

443 

221 

00.8 
02.6 
09.3 
97.0 

100.0 
96.6 

100.0 
99. 3 

100.0 
08.4 

100.0 

100.0 
07.7 

06.3 
08.5 
84.2 
74.0 
85.2 

(«) 

62.0 

98.2 

loao 

96.1 
07.1 
98.1 
94.4 
91.3 
97.4 
79.8 
94.1 
95.0 
87.3 
61.9 

loao 
7a  2 

60.2 
90.2 
67.2 

100.0 
79.0 
61.8 
80.5 
71.5 
65.8 
99.5 
56.3 
88.0 
02.1 

100.0 

99.6 

86.8 

4.5 

99.1 

96.4 
03.4 
06.7 
08.0 

loao 

06.3 
06.2 
05.1 

100.0 
06.0 

100.0 
00.7 

100.0 

81.6 
06.1 
62.1 
66.7 
87.8 
06.1 
66.2 
05.0 

loao 

04.8 
05.3 
07.0 
88.0 
86.0 
07.6 
41.2 
79.6 
92.2 
79.8 
45.6 

96.0 
93.1 
99.0 
07.6 

100.0 
08.4 
00.1 
05.1 

100.0 
08.2 

100.0 
00.0 
06.8 

00.1 
07.4 
76.7 
73.0 
86.5 
^.2 
50.8 
96.0 

100.0 
06.6 
06.3 
98.0 
01.3 
89.3 
97.4 
72.8 
87.0 
03.6 
84.1 
55.9 

100.0 
64.0 
60.2 
88.0 
61.0 

100.0 

n.i 

60.7 
75.1 
61.6 

eas 

00.5 
52.0 
81.4 

0S.1 

97.2 
99.6 
71.5 
4.5 
05.0' 

09.3 
02.6 
09.3 
97.0 

100.0 
08.1 

100.0 
00.3 

100.0 
06.4 

100.0 

100.0 
07.7 

05.8 
97.5 
84.2 
73.4 
83.0 

(«) 
61.4 
96.2 
100.0 
07.6 
07.1 
06.2 
02.6 
80.0 
06.7 
70.4 
02.8 
03.5 
86.7 
60.4 

loao 

61.2 
69.2 
80.5 
65.6 
100.0 
74.4 

6a8 

70.0 
60.8 
62.5 
00.5 
55.3 
82.3 
01.3 
100.0 
00.6 
84.2 
4.5 
96.2 

07.6 
92.4 
98.0 
08.0 

100.0 
08.3 
98.2 
95.1 

100.0 
08.0 

100.0 
00.7 

100.0 

81.0 
04.8 
62.1 
66.6 
86.4 
08.1 
53.8 
06.0 
100.0 
03.3 
05.1 
05.1 
87.0 
85.7 
05.6 
41.3 
77.6 
01.6 
70.0 
44.7 

4.8 

06.5 

03.5 

T/ithnanian          . , . .  , , 

06.8 

Magyar 

07.6 

NorwMlan 

loao 

PoUsh 

Portui^iese 

08.3 
00.1 

Rutbenian 

97.1 

Scotch. 

100.0 

Slovak 

09.2 

Slovenian               .... 

loao 

Swedish 

09.0 

Welsh 

08.8 

Forelgn-bom: 

Arm^Pian 

89.6 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 
Brava 

06.3 
76,7 

Bulgarian x .  . 

73.1 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian.  Other. 

84.2 
96.2 

CroaMan.  x . . . 

58.1 

Cuban 

96.9 

Danish 

100.0 

Dutch 

05.6 

English 

06.2 

Finnish. 

05.7 

Flemish 

89.0 

French 

88.1 

German ... 

06.9 

Greek 

72.0 

Hebrew 

85.2 

Irish. 

02,5 

Italian,  North 

83.4 

Italian ,  South 

64.5 

Japanese 

100.5 

Llthuanlfui 

64.0 

Macedonian 

80.2 

Magyar 

1,160 
38 

20 

3,646 

425 

82 

00 
821 
185 

70 

1,478 

104 

37 
482 
240 

87.0 
23.7 
100.0 
74.3 
67.6 
64.6 
42.2 
64.4 
99.5 
42.9 
78.1 
04.3 
01.0 
00.6 
40.2 

86.1 
33,7 
06.6 
65.0 
66.0 
63.4 
38.0 
50.0 
98.0 
42.0 

n.0 

01.8 
01.0 
00.4 
46.8 

88.2 

Mexican ^ 

NorwAfflan,^^ , 

60.0 
08.3 

Polish .    . 

7a  6 

Portuguese 

56.3 

Roumanian 

74.3 

Russian 

Ruthenlan... 

50.2 
57.5 

Scotch 

00.2 

Servian 

53.2 

Sk>vak. 

78.3 

Slovenian.... 

91.5 

Spanish 

97.2 

Swedish 

00.5 

Syrian 

69.2 

Turkish 

4.5 

Wflsh. 

108 

02.6 

01.7 

95.0 

Grand  total 

34,751 

26.480 

61.231 

S3. 7 

82.0 

83.0 

82.0 

70.5 

sao 

Total  nattve-bom  of  lorelgn 
MtM TTT. 

6,708 

7.985 

26*816 

6,034 

S.254 
1S.2K 

11,637 
16.189 
45.042 

OOll 
98.4 
79.3 

9&7 
96.0 
74.8 

06.2 
77.6 

09LO 
96.2 
77.2 

0&6 

07.7 
71.2 

9&7 

Total  native-born 

08.0 

Total  lbrelgn4>om 

74.8 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 

Upon  reference  to  tlie  forescoing  table,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a 
considerably  higher  de^rree  of  literacy  prevails  among  the  native-bom 
wage-earners  than  among  those  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  total 
number  of  persons  both  male  and  female  who  were  bom  in  this  coun- 
try, 98.2  |>er  cent  were  able  to  read  and  9S  per  cent  able  to  read 
and  write,  as  contrasted  with  only  77.5  per  cent  of  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  witli  abihty  to  read  and  74.8  per  cent  able  both  to  read 
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and  to  write.  About  the  same  proportions  of  males  and  females  of 
native  birth^  but  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  foreign-bom  women 
than  of  men.  were  able  to  read  and  to  read  and  write.  The  native- 
born  negro  snows  a  higher  degree  of  illiteracy  than  the  wage-earners 
of  foreign  birth,  while  the  industrial  workers  native-bom  of  native 
father  uraite  show  only  a  very  slight  advancement  in  literacy  over 
those  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father.  Among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  races  of  foreign  birth,  only  62  per  cent  of  the  Croa- 
tian males  and  56.2  per  cent  of  the  females,  79.8  per  cent  of  Greek 
males  and  41.2  per  cent  of  the  females,  61.9  per  cent  of  the  South 
Italian  males  and  45.6  per  cent  of  the  females,  61.8  per  cent  of  the 
Portuguese  males  and  57.6  per  cent  of  the  females,  65.8  per  cent  of 
the  Kuthenian  males  and  54.4  per  cent  of  the  females,  56.3  per  cent 
of  the  Servian  males  and  42.9  per  cent  of  the  females,  and  only  4.5 
per  cent  of  the  Turkish  males,  were  able  to  read. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  years  in  the  United  States  and  race 
of  individual,  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  persons  in  the  house- 
holds studied  who  were  able  to  read  and  the  proportion  able  both  to 

read  and  to  write: 

* 

Table  80. — Per  cent  of  foreign-hom  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  per 
cent  who  read  ana  wriUj  by  years  in  the  United  States  and  race  ofindtvidual. 

(RUDT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS.) 

(By  yean  In  the  United  States  is  meant  yean  sinoe  first  arrival  In  the  United  States.    This  table  InohideB 
only  races  with  40  or  more  i^rsons  reporting.    The  total,  however,  is  for  all  forelgn-bom.] 


Race  of  Individual. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  read,  by  yeara 
hi  United  States. 

Per  cent  who  read  and  write, 
by  yean  in  United  States. 

Under  6. 

6to9. 

10  or  over. 

Under  6. 

5to9. 

10  or  over. 

Armenian 

414 

1,147 

86 

756 

1,538 

66 

1,761 

128 

45 

297 

1,120 

801 

206 

3R3 

2,226 

1,229 

2,206 

1,674 

1,786 

6,187 

77 

2,587 

91 

2,977 

102 

58 

6,682 

833 

241 

262 

1,881 

380 

278 

3,440 

423 

108 

1,051 

613 

443 

221 

9a2 

g&o 

77.4 
73.6 
947 

93.6 

98.0 

loao 

96.4 
8&6 
95.7 
71.6 
86l6 
97.0 
8a9 

6a7 

loao 

6a4 

60.7 
87.6 
444 

loao 

747 
58.7 

7ao 

67.3 
67.8 

loao 
6a6 

82.7 
88.7 
96.3 
96.5 
69.6 
44 
96.0 

844 

99.4 

73.1 

87.0 

90.8 

100.0 

62.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

946 

97.5 

88.0 

86.0 

96.8 

77.2 

88.6 

99.2 

842 

61.6 

100.0 

63.7 

69.1 

69.0 
70.7 
61.4 
642 

100.0 
60.0 
841 
93.3 

100.0 

100.0 

71.2 

7.1 

100.0 

93.8 
96.7 
79.3 

98.0 
62.4 
96.2 
100.0 
90.3 
96.0 
97.9 
89.8 
92.4 
98.0 
78.4 
8ft2 
92.8 
87.7 
69.7 

90.2 
97.6 
77.4 
72.7 
92.4 

"ks 

93.5 

100.0 
97.6 
97.3 
93.8 
87.9 
95.6 
71.2 
846 
97.0 
80.4 
49.8 

100.0 
47.9 
60.7 
86.9 
444 

100.0 
68.8 
68.2 
75.6 
57.3 
66.0 

100.0 
52.7 
80.0 
88.7 
96.8 
96.6 
67.1 
4  4 
96.0 

83.3 

96.9 

73.1 

87.0 

9a8 

100.0 

60.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

046 

97.6 

840 

85.0 

96.3 

77.2 

86.4 

99.2 

83.1 

60.7 

100.0 

641 

^8 
69.1 

67.6 
66.3 
67.1 
61.7 

100.0 
60.0 
82.4 
91.3 

100.0 

loao 

68.9 

7.1 

100.0 

93.1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brava 

96.8 
79.8 

Bn1{;^n]) 

(•) 

CAttfuiifiii,  Fn^n^h ....   

8a5 

Canadian.  Other 

98.0 

Ofiofttian 

66.0 

Cuban 

96.2 

■nftni?>» 

100.0 

Dutch 

95.2 

Kniflteh 

96.0 

TP^nn^sb 

93.8 

Flmnlffh . .      

89.0 

IPnmch 

90.3 

96.6 

Oieek 

78.4 

Hebrew 

86.1 

Irish 

91.0 

Ttftlfan,  Nnrth 

87.2 

Ttalian;  Bontb 

67.0 

JTupfmA^^^. 

(«) 

61.0 

Man^onian 

92.0 
49.3 
100.0 
80.2 
6a8 

91.1 

MeScan 

47.0 

Norwfwian 

97.9 

Polish 

73.2 

T*ortngx«*f« , . 

69.0 

"RouTnl^nian  - 

Huwian 

76.2 
61.6 
99.2 

06.6 
96.3 
99.6 
77.8 

69.0 

lltithRpfnn 

66.6 

Scotch 

96.8 

8f*rv<«n-,, 

(«) 

Slovak 

73.9 

93.2 

Spanish , 

96.8 

Bw^fffh 

99.5 

Syrian 

76.0 

•rtirklsh 

Webh 

95.6 

945 

Total 

45,042 

71.0 

77.3 

845 

68.6 

744 

81.6 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


A  compaxison  of  the  totals  in  each  period  of  residence  shows  a 
consideraDle  degree  of  advancement  in  ability  to  read  and  to  read 
and  write  corresponding  to  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 
Of  those  who  had  been  in  this  country  under  five  years,  71  per  cent 
could  read  and  68.6  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  as  compared  with 
77.3  per  cent  with  ability  to  read  and  74.4  per  cent  with  ability  to  read 
and  write  of  those  with  a  residence  of  nve  to  nine  years,  and  84.5 
per  cent  who  could  read  and  81.5  per  cent  who  coula  both  read  and 
write  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  longer. 

The  table  which  immediately  follows  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
present  degree  of  literacy  among  immigrants  according  to  their  age 
at  the  time  of  arrival  in  this  country.  It  shows,  by  age  at  time  of 
coming  to  the  United  States  and  race  of  individual,  the  per  cent  of 
foreign-bom  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  able  to  read  and  the 
per  cent  able  do th  to  read  and  to  write: 

Table  81. — Per  cent  of  forevgn-hom  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  per 
cent  who  read  and  wnte,  by  age  at  time  of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  race  of 
indimdual. 

(8TUDT  OF  HOXrSEHOLDS.) 

{This  tobto  inclodes  only  XBoes  with  40  or  move  penons  reporting.    The  total,  hoveyer,  is  for  all  foceign- 

bom.) 


Race  of  indMduaL 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  read,  by 
age  at  time  of  com- 
ing to  United  States. 

Per  cent  who  read  and 
write,  by  age  at  time 
of  coming  to  United 
States. 

Under  14. 

14  or  over. 

Under  14. 

14  or  over. 

Armoiilan 

414 

1,147 

86 

756 

1,538 

56 

1,761 

128 

45 

297 

1,120 

301 

206 

383 

2,225 

1,229 

2,206 

1,574 

1,786 

6,187 

77 

2,587 

91 

2,977 

102 

68 

6,522 

833 

241 

262 

1,881 

880 

278 

3,440 

423 

108 

1,061 

613 

443 

221 

98.6 
98.3 
92.3 

93.2 
100.0 
83.3 
94.1 
100.0 
98.3 
98.4 
96.1 
80.8 
96.8 
98.9 
87.7 
95.6 
97.5 
95.1 
77.7 

88.2 
97.1 
74.0 
73.9 
82.1 
96.9 
58.1 
97.9 

100.0 
95.5 
95.4 
98.1 
91.8 
86.7 
97.0 
72.1 
84.4 
92.4 
82.2 
51.7 

100.0 
62.9 
69.2 
88.4 
51.9 

100.0 
76.1 
60.2 
74.5 
58.8 
58.8 
90.6 
62.2 
80.2 
93.5 
96.8 
99.8 
69.3 
4.5 
93.5 

98.6 
97.9 
92.3 

(•) 
92.1 

100.0 
80.0 
94.1 

100.0 
97.5 
98.4 
98.1 
80.8 
97.6 
97.6 
87.7 
95.8 
97.0 
94.7 
76.7 

87.6 

Bohemian  and  Koravian 

06.7 

Brava 

74.0 

Bulgarian ,  . 

g.1 

7!. 9 

Canadian  1  Fmrwrh 

Oanadtan,  Otho*. 

96.9 

OpfM^tiaii. 

66.5 

Cuban.......  . 

97.9 

DfinUh  - 

100.0 

Dutch 

94.3 

English 

96.8 

Finnish 

96.2 

Flemish 

89.0 

French 

85.  S 

German 

96.8 

Greek 

71.8 

Hebrew 

82.2 

Irish 

91.2 

TtAlVkn,  North  . . . 

81.5 

5a4 

Japanese 

100.0 

85.7 

83.6 

51.2 

Mflcedmiian 

69.2 

Magyar 

93.4 
48.0 

100.0 
92.8 
86.3 

100.0 
94.7 
80.5 
99.2 
83.3 
89.6 
89.5 

100.0 
98.6 
80.9 

100.0 

92.8 
44.0 

loao 

90.9 
84.9 

100.0 
94.7 
79.3 
98.4 
83.3 
HK.6 
89.6 

100.0 
98.0 
76.6 

100.0 

87.6 

Mexican 

51.9 

Norwegian 

97.0 

Polish 

68.0 

Portuguese 

48.9 

"Rnum«plftn....,  .. . 

73.6 

Kussian ... 

66.4 

iiiit>ienian 

65.2 

Sootoh 

99.6 

Servian . 

51.5 

Sloyak 

7&8 

Blp'venian , 

91.7 

Spfuitfih 

96.3 

Swedish 

99.7 

SjTXian 

67.5 

Ofurkish 

4.5 

Welsh 

92.0 

T#tal 

45,042 

91.7 

74.9 

90.7 

71.8 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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A  study  of  the  foregoing  table,  which  reveals  returns  from  45,042 
foreign-bom  persons  who  were  10  years  of  age  or  over,  shows  a 
higher  degree  of  literacy  at  the  present  time  among  those  who  were 
under  14  years  of  age  when  they  arrived  in  the  United  States  than 
among  those  who  were  14  years  of  age  or  older.  Of  those  who  were 
less  tJban  14  vears  old  when  they  came  to  this  country,  91.7  per  cent 
can  now  readf  and  90.7  per  cent  can  now  both  read  and  wnte.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  those  who  were  14  or  over  14  years  of  age,  only 
74.9  per  cent  can  read  and  71.8  per  cent  both  read  and  write  at 
the  present  time.  The  Cuban,  Flemish,  Mexican,  Scotch,  Slovenian, 
and  Swedish  races  show  a  greater  proportion  among  those  14  years 
of  age  or  over  than  of  those  under  14  at  time  of  arrival  who  can  read 
or  read  and  write,  but  in  the  case  of  these  races  the  difference  between 
the  two  age  groups  is  verv  small.  The  Danes  alone  are  all,  without 
regard  to  age,  able  to  read  and  to  write. 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race, 
the  per  cent  of  employees  studied,  20  years^  of  age  or  over,  who  were 
in  each  conjugal  condition.  The  table  is  based  on  information 
secured  for  419,347  wage-earners  and  includes  only  races  with  80 
or  more  persons  reportii^. 

Table  82. — Ter  cent  of  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  conjugal  eondUiohy  by 

sex  and  general  nativity  and  race. 

(BTUDT  or  BMPLOTSB8.) 

(Tbis  table  Inehidee  only  races  with  80  or  more  persons  reporting.   The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races. 

MALE. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  Ceitber: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birtii  of 
fatlier: 

Aastria>Hungary 

Asores 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmart[ 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

flcotiand 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Fofelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian « 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

FlimidL. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


68,374 
19,116 


1,185 
44 

8,234 
129 
140 

5,678 
646 
14,170 
11,871 
242 
421 
176 
655 

1,826 
802 
282 

1,187 

637 
3,657 

890 
8,151 
1,656 
9,051 
2,751 

576 

1,386 

12,578 

8,527 


Per  cent  who  are— 


29.3 
33.6 


59.4 
45.5 
38.2 
51.2 
56.4 
35.9 
31.7 
37.5 
42.8 
67.4 
42.0 
60.6 
61.1 
39.4 
60.7 
39.4 
31.9 

40.5 
22.8 
30.3 
23.2 
22.8 
42.4 
29.8 
22.0 
23.3 
20.8 
43.1 


Manled. 


67.3 
60.7 


39.8 
54.5 
58.9 
48.1 
41.4 
61.2 
64.6 
60.1 
52.8 
31.8 
64.4 
48.9 
38.6 
57.8 
38.0 
55.0 
66.0 

57.5 
75.2 
67.9 
72.0 
72.5 
56.4 
65.6 
72.0 
72.7 
74.2 
65.6 


Widowed. 


3.4 
5.7 


.8 

.0 

2.9 

.8 

2.1 

2.9 

3.7 

2.4 

4.4 

.8 

3.6 

.6 

.8 

2.8 

1.2 

6.7 

2.0 

2.0 
2.0 
1.8 
4.8 
4.6 
1.2 
4.5 
6.9 
4.0 
4.9 
1.4 


^^' 
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Table  82. — Fet  cent  of  employees  £0  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  conjugal  oondiHcn,  by 

sex  and  general  nativity  and  rau — Continued. 


ICALS— Omttnaed. 


General  natiyity  and  race. 


Forelgn-bom,  by  no&— Contlniied. 

Ftenlsh 

French 

Gennan 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Rossian 

Hebrew,  Otber 

Henegovinian 

Wsh 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Lithuanian ^ 

liaoedoDlan 

M 
U 

MonteDBgrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak ^ 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native'bom  of  foreign  fother 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreigurbom 


Number 

reporting 

oomplete 

data. 


131 

1,721 

18,417 

4,665 

3,333 

1,271 

174 

11,193 

12,027 

13,915 

128 

163 

8,050 

512 

10,827 

193 

234 

664 

38,092 

2,966 

1,689 

6,103 

708 

3,069 

106 

1.632 

22,952 

4,453 

1,670 

6,260 

824 

287 

1,601 


358,682 


42,954 
130,451 
228,231 


Per  cent  who 


Single. 


24.4 
22.8 
16.9 
62.4 
31.3 
27.7 
77.6 
26.5 
41.4 
38.9 
45.3 
73.0 
65.2 
30.3 
27.9 
62.3 
62.0 
31.3 
34.4 
31.9 
45.2 
39.2 
34.4 
22.7 
25.7 
47.2 
23.3 
40.3 
46.4 
29.4 
54.5 
52.3 
18.2 


32.7 


40.6 
33.6 
32.2 


HaiTied. 


71.8 

73.7 

78.9 

36.9 

68.1 

70.6 

22.4. 

66.5 

57.3 

ov.9 

63.9 

25.2 

43.9 

60.5 

70.8 

42.5 

36.3 

64.6 

64.6 

66.4 

63.7 

60.0 

64.9 

71.7 

72.4 

51.4 

75.8 

58.8 

48.6 

66.6 

43.7 

46.7 

75.9 


64.5 


66.5 
65.5 


Widowed. 


3.8 

3.4 

4.2 

.7 

.6 

1.7 

.0 

8.1 

1.3 

1.2 

.8 

1.8 

.9 

.2 

1.2 

6.2 

1.7 

4.1 

1.0 

1.7 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

5.6 

1.0 

1.4 

.9 

.9 

6.0 

4-0 

1.8 

1.0 

6.0 


2.8 


3.0 
3.6 
2.3 


FEMALE. 


<M 

•T^ 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

10,690 
2,329 

440 

50 

2,242 

2 

28 

1,670 

119 

2,949 

6,446 

106 

107 

23 

195 

374 

50 

79 

104 

13 

868 

4 

6,327 

666 

6a2 

34.3 

84.9 
64.4 
61.7 

(•) 
79.3 
66.0 
63.9 
77.9 
78.4 
67.6 
82.2 
60.9 
86.7 
70.9 
80.0 
73.4 
86.6 

7.7 
66.3 

(•) 
50.6 
6L6 

28.0 
44.6 

ia5 

3&6 
33.7 

(•) 
17.2 
26.6 
24.4 
14.6 
149 
27.6 
13.1 
17.4 
11.3 
2L1 
l&O 
16.2 
7.7 

84.6 
32.9 

(•) 
42.6 
34.1 

1L8 

Negro 

2L2 

Native^m  of  foreign  fa^er,  by  oountry  of  birth  of 
father: 
ATistrift-Hungary . 

47 

Azores T. .! 

6.1 

Canada 

46 

Cuba 

<"^. 

Denmark -  r 

England r  -  r  -  -  - 

7.6 

FraTMw 

11.8 

OflirmftDy r 

7.6 

In^land.' 

6.7 

Italy 

48 

NfltflATlftTidn. „ , . , ^.., 

47 

Norway 

2L7 

Russia 

2.1 

Scotland r r 

&0 

Sweden 

2.0 

Swltserland , . , ,  ^ ,  ^ ,  -  r .  ^  r 

11.4 

Wales 

&8 

Forolgn-bom,  by  race: 

7.7 

Boh«*ni(q.T^  and  Moravian 

lao 

^'\s 

Canadian,  0  ther 

143 

o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  82. — Per  cent  of  employees  £0  yean  of  age  or  over  in  each  amjngal  eondUUmf  by 

$ex  and  general  nativity  and  race — Clontinued. 


FEMALE^-Oootbuied. 


Qeaeral  natlTity  and  noe. 

Number 

leporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  are— 

Sbigie. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Fonlgn-boni,  by  race— Continpad. 

Croatian 

134 

876 

66 

149 

8,171 

263 

86 

843 

1,480 

846 

614 

181 

8,780 

1,211 

2,696 

2 

876 

418 

1 

46 

6,038 

1,767 

106 

618 

24 

640 

6 

17 

284 

119 

96 

139 

326 

4 

53 

8&1 
29.8 
87.5 
56.4 
43.1 
64.8 
18 
20.1 
41.1 
6&9 
84.9 
79.0 
5&8 
86.9 
81.0 

73.7 
26.8 

60.9 
63.8 
48.4 
27.4 
67.6 
642 
69.2 
60.0 
6l9 
89.8 
4a8 
40.0 
60.4 
88.8 

%.2 

61.9 

»!3 
40.3 
47.6 
41.8 
97.2 
74.1 
46.0 
89.9 
9.9 
7.2 
27.4 
60.5 
68.2 

28.8 
66.2 

21.7 
41.8 
61.7 
68.9 
27.0 
83.3 
29.2 
40.0 
94.1 
116 
56.5 
48.4 
213 
49.7 

«7.6 

8.0 

Cuban 

219 

23.2 

Dutch 

3.4 

English , 

9.4 

Fiiihlffh ......!!....... 

8.4 

Flemish .  . . ,  ,  , . .  ..^ 

.0 

French 

5.8 

Qennan , .  ,  , 

118 

Greek 

8.2 

Hebrew,  Rfissian 

5.2 

Hebrewl  Other 

13.8 

Irish !...! 

18.8 

Ttftiiftti,  N^nh 

4.6 

Italian!  floiith 

6.9 

Italian  (oot  specified) 

3.0 

Magyar 

5.0 

Mexican . .      ...      .  .  ^    . 

17.4 

Norwegian 

Polish... 

4.6 

Portogoese 

4.8 

Roumanian , 

3.8 

Russian .......  ....  . .  .    .    . . 

5.4 

Rnthenian ,    . , .            . .  . . . , 

116 

11.6 

eootch-Iriah 

.0 

.0 

Slovak 

8.1 

fllovenlwi 

4.2 

fhnanish 

11.6 

17.8 

Byrian 

110 

13.2 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

60,666 

66.7 

84.6 

8.8 

Total  native-bom  of  fbreien  father 

14,962 
27,881 
32,784 

74.3 
66.6 
49.1 

19.1 
24.6 
43.0 

6.6 

Total  native-born ^ 

Total foreign-born....  .  .                                       .... 

9.8 
7.9 

TOTAL. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

78,964 
21,444 

1,634 
103 

5,476 
131 
160 

7,248 
765 
17,119 
18,317 
347 
628 
199 
850 

2,200 
862 
361 

1,291 

660 

4,025 

804 

815 
317 

6&4 
6a3 
47.8 
6L1 

6a4 

414 
3&7 
44.5 
5&8 
67.4 
5a2 
5L8 
6&9 
448 
6L9 
46l8 

a&3 

39L8 
25.8 
3a8 

610 
5a9 

8L8 
4a8 
4a6 

4ai 

37.3 
517 
58L3 
512 
315 
3a5 
46i0 
4&2 
314 
5L5 
3&9 
4&3 
61.3 

5&0 
7L3 
67.8 

46 

Neero 

7.4 

Native^m  of  foreign  ilather,  by  country  of  birth  of 
father: 
Anstrffr-Hongary 

L8 

Axores "...'. 

19 

Oaneda. , r 

16 

Cuba 

.8 

Denmark 

14 

England 

19 

Franoe 

5lO 

Germany 

13 

Ireland.' 

5.2 

Italy 

10 

Ki^t^eriands. . , , . .  - , .... 

18 

Norway 

10 

Russia 

.7 

17 

Sweden  ....•....•.•......•.•.•■••••••.••••...•••... 

L3 

Bwitierland 

&9 

Wales 

18 

Foieign-bom,  by  racec 

Armenian 

12 

Bohemfmi and Moraviim .,-..  -.    

18 

Bulgarian 

L9 

«  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Tablb  82. — Per  cent  of  employees  iO  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  conjugal  eondUion,  by 

sex  and  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


TOTAIr-Continaed. 


General  nattvltj  and  noe. 


Forolgii'borii,  by  race— Continued. 

Canadian,  Irench 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

EngUflh 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

HerxegOTlnlan 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mescan 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father.. 

Total  native-born 

Total  forelgn-bom 


Nmnber 

Per  cent  who  ai 

•— 

reporting 
complete 

data. 

Single. 

MazTled* 

Widowed. 

14,478 

35u2 

5ai 

5l7 

2,312 

3L0 

6L6 

7.4 

9,186 

42.3 

56i5 

L2 

3,127 

2017 

63.5 

6.7 

632 

2a4 

6ai 

7.4 

1,535 

2&5 

6a5 

4.0 

15,740 

2Sl3 

6ao 

5.8 

3,700 

4ao 

54.6 

L5 

167 

ia8 

77.2 

ao 

2,064 

22.4 

7a8 

as 

10,807 

ia7 

7&4 

4.8 

4,001 

esLO 

37.1 

.9 

3,947 

3017 

5ao 

L3 

1,452 

34.1 

92.7 

3.2 

174 

77.6 

22L4 

.0 

14,073 

317 

5&8 

as 

13,238 

4ao 

57.5 

L6 

16,510 

37.7 

6a4 

L9 

130 

446 

54.6 

.8 

163 

7ao 

2&2 

L8 

0,835 

5&8 

42.1 

LO 

512 

3013 

6a5 

.2 

11,245 

27.0 

7a  7 

L4 

104 

52.1 

42.8 

&2 

234 

62.0 

36.3 

L7 

710 

3a2 

6L8 

4.0 

43,130 

3&7 

62.0 

L4 

4,722 

36.2 

6ao 

2.0 

1,795 

44.1 

54.6 

L3 

6,621 

4L4 

57.4 

L2 

727 

35l1 

63L8 

LI 

3,700 

2910 

64.4 

6l6 

110 

27.3 

Tao 

L8 

1,540 

4a7 

5L8 

14 

23,186 

234 

75l6 

LO 

4,572 

4a3 

5&7 

LO 

1,765 

4&1 

4&6 

&S 

5,380 

302 

6&4 

4.4 

1,150 

4a  0 

4&4 

4.7 

201 

5L0 

47.1 

LO 

1,744 

2ao 

7a8 

&2 

410,347 

3&2 

6a2 

3,7 

57,016 

4a  3 

4&8 

ao 

158,332 

3a3 

5&0 

4.7 

261,015 

34.3 

62L7 

ao 

The  table  next  presented  sets  forth  the  conjugal  condition  of  the 
419,347  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  sex,  age 
groups,  and  general  nativity  and  race.  Only  races  which  have  200 
or  more  persons  reporting  are  included  in  tne  table,  but  the  totals 
are  the  same  as  for  the  table  preceding. 
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The  Immigration  Coimnissicm. 


The  following  table  shows,  by  sex  and  age  groups,  and  by  general 
nativity  and  race  of  individual,  the  per  cent  of  persons  in  the  house- 
holds studied  who  were  single,  mamed,  or  widowed: 

Table  84. — Per  cent  of  persons  in  each  conjugal  condition,  by  sex  and  age  groups,  and 

by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 

(STUDY  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 

[This  table  IndudeB  only  races  with  80  or  more  petaons  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 

1LA.LE. 


General  nativity  and 
race  of  Indivlaual. 


Native-born  of  native 
father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign 
father,  by  race  of 
father: 

Bohemian      and 
Moravian 

Canadian,  French. 

Dutch 

Engbah 

German 

Irish 

Polish 

Swedish 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian      and 
Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French. 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Maoedooian 

Msgyar 

Mexican 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of 

foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  forelgn-bom 


20  to  29  years  of  age. 


£12 
50 


GO 
74 


3276. 
6084. 


23283 


113 
70 

71 


Per 


cent  who 
are— 


I 

OQ 


48.0 
28.0 


71.7 

86.5 

>.0 

.0 

108{76.3 

.6 

58.4 

J.  6 


7098. 


62.0 


15437.0 
431138. 1 
18548.6 
519,35.6 
15  20.0 


23 

124 

53 

24 

44 

231 

532 


37034.1 


124 

343 

1,264 

703 

57 
650 

18 

1,587 

134 

67 

75 
432 

51 


166 
283 


11,340 


1,551 
9,788 


39.1 
51.6 
9.4 
50.0 
45.5 
53.2 
76.4 


53.2 
45.2 
52.3 
63.3 
68.4 
44.0 
55.6 
47.3 
29.1 
40.3 
40.0 
41.7 
66.7 


11654.3 
65127.0 
18.0 
50.6 
56.0 
79.9 
16175.0 


68.5 
48.5 


61.8 
72,0 


26.7 
12.2 
25.0 
16.0 
22.7 
15.9 
41.6 
1.4 

38.0 

63.0 

61.3 

50.8 

63.6 

80.0 

60.9 

48.4 

90.6 

50.0 

54.5 

46.3 

21.4 

65.7 

46.8 

54.5 

47.3 

36.6 

31.6 

55.8 

44.4 

52.6 

70.9 

59.7 

58.7 

58.3 

33.3 

44.8 

73.0 

82.0 

49.4 

42.8 

20. 

25.01 


51.2  48.5 


o 


0.2 
.0 


1.7 
1.4 
.0 
.0 
1.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 

.0 

.0 
.7 
.5 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.0 
.8 
.4 
.1 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 

1.3 
.0 
.0 
.9 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.2 
.0 
.0 


81.2  18.3 


31.1 
51.3 


30  to  44  yeaxB  of  age. 


45  years  of  age  or 
over. 


20  years  of  age  or 
over. 


.3 


.6 
.4 
.3 


579 
85 


22 

9 

25 


221 

40 

5 


Per  cent  who 


QQ 


7.3 
9.4 


1618.i 


8 
18.2 

8.0^ 

140110.0 

26.2 

12.5 

(«) 


8325.3 


261 

236 

238 

401 

22 

73 

244 

75 

47 

68 

461 

254 

414 

316 

434 

1,145 

687 

27 

771 

29 

1,539 

141 

67 


3. 

2. 
10. 

4. 

4. 

1. 
11. 

o! 

5. 

6. 
21. 

6. 
14. 

5. 

8. 
18. 

3. 

8. 
20. 

9. 

2. 

6. 
76114. 


414 

56 

63 

887 

102 

251 

95 

115 

31 


491 
1,155 


10,219  8.S 


8. 
10. 

7. 

2. 

2. 

8. 
11. 
13. 

6. 


11,374  9.2  89.8 


•2 


S 


91.9 
88.2 


75.0 
77.3 

88.0 
90.0 
71.0 
87.5 

(«) 
72.3 


4 

9 
9 
7 
3 

8 
9 
9 

7 


I 

o 


95.0 
86.3 
84.9 
94.8 
95.5 
05.9 
86.1 
01100.01 
91.5 
94.1 
91.8 
77.6 
93.0 
84.5 
93.1, 
90.6 
80.3 
^3! 
90.8 
79.3 
90 
96 
89 
85 
91.1 
89.3 
90.5 
96.8 
98.0 
90.4 
84.2 
86.2 
93.5 


0 
8 
0 
5 
2 
7 
9 
8 
0 
4 
6 
0 
5 


18.9 
12.4 


79.2 
86.2 
90.2 


0.0 
2.4 


6.3 
4.5 

(">, 
4.0 

.0 
2.7 

.0 
<«) 

2.4 

1.9 

2.5 

4.6 

1.0 

.0 

2.7 

2.9 

.0 

2.1 

.01 

1.3 

.8 

.7 

1.3 

1.2 

.5 

.7 

.0 

1.2 

.0 

.5 

.7 

4.5 

.0 

.7 

.0 

1.6 


1.2 

4.2 

1.7 

.0 


1.1 


1.8 
1.4 
1.1 


I- 

11 
38 

55 


339 
26 


3 

2 

16 

60 

107 

1 


Per  cent  who 


M 

CQ 


1.2 
7.7 


6.3 
1.7 
2.8 
(«) 


43 

156 
30 

221 

80 

9 

60 

181 
19 
31 
66 

443 
54 

117 

334 

144 

333 

107 
2 

181 
11 

371 
55 
10 
9 
88 
65 
9 

236 
22 

209 

28 

7 

56 


4,387 


194 
559 


9.3 

."6 
3.3 
2.3 
2.5 

(») 

.0 

1.7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

2.1 

4.9 

1.5 

2.8 

(•) 
1.7 
9.1 
3. 
.0 
.0 

(«) 

4.5 

1.5 

3.0 


3. 

(•) 


6 


3.1 

2.1 


3,828  1.9  02.2 


04.1 
84.^ 


E 

96.7 
91.6 
(«) 


81.4 

96.2 
03.3 
89.1 
95.01 

96.7 
91.2 
94.7 
90.8 
95.5 
92.8 
98.1 
94.0 
85.0 
91.0 
93.1 
94.4 

(«) 
93.9 
81.8 
92.5 
96.4 
100.0 

(«) 

89.8 

95.4 

(«) 
91.5 

.0 
95.2 
96.4 
(«) 


"8 

o 
S 


4.7 
7.7 


6.3 
1.7 
6.6 
(«) 


§:i 


0100 


2.0  92.3 


92.8  4.1 


93.2 


0.3 

3.2 
3.3 
8.6 
2.5 

) 
3 
7.2 
6.3 
3.2 
4.5 
5.9 
1.9 
5.1 
12.9 
4.2 
5.4 
2.8 

(«) 
4.4 
9.1 
4.6 
3.6 
.0 

) 

7 

3.1 

) 

5 

.0 

4.8 

.0 

(«) 


s:^ 


i" 


It 

55 


94.8  5.2 


5.7 


4.7 
6.9 


1,43020.4 


161 


7660.5  36.8 


9966. 


7 

58.1 

49.5 
396,41.7 
560145.5 

46.153.9 
7598.7   1.3 


43 
91 


197 
571 


09734. 

64418. 

1,00020 


46 
166 


64917 


147 


10214 
17813 


1,135 
840 
901 
774 
921 


2, 
1,497 


1,602121.9 
3,497 


25. 
330113 
144 
160 
684 


188 

1,774 

213 


54912 
28936 


405 


27,101 


1,674  53.0 
3,26537.3 


Per  cent  who 


to 

a 

CQ 


78.0 
14.9(82.6 


29.3 
41.01 
48.4 
57.5 
52.1 


36. 


061.9 
11.686.7 


o 


3. 


84066 


77415 


74228 


474.2 

676.6 
4*78.6 
780.1 
491.0 
179.2 
405.0 
7  83.3 
5,84.8 
482.7 
243.3 
982.0 
2  78.7 
3,78.4 
070.9 


14. 
66 
16 
15 
20 
28 
38. 6160. 81 


8646.553.6 


5829. 


21. 
25. 
23. 


17223 


36. 

11. 

8. 


60. 


5 

6 

3 

8' 

2( 

7 

6 

01 

3 

5 


77.01 


10518.3 


69.0 
73.5 
086.1 
76.4 
73.8 
75.8 
75.0 
62.2 
87.4 
91.5 
85.6 
61.6 
40.  Oi 
83. 8i 


25.672.9 


44.8 

61.2 

23,836^24.074.6 


1.5 
2.6 


2.6 
2.0 

.0 
2.2 

.8 
2.8 

.0 

.0 

3.0 

1.8 

1.4 

4.8 

1.0 

2.2 

2.6 

3.6 

.7 

2.0 

1.7 

2.9 

.5 

1.1 

6ul 

1.3 

1.1 

.6 

.0 

1.1 

1.7 

.7 

.9 

2.1 

.6 

.0 

1.2 

1.6 

.9 

.0 

2.4 

2.1 

.6 

2.0 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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>7  tnAvtduot— -Continued . 

FEIULE. 


■  Not  computed,  owing  to  imall  nnmber  InmlTxl. 
L  1—11 30 
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Tablb  84. — "Per  cent  of  persons  in  each  conjuaal  condition,  hy  ux  and  age  groups,  and 

by  general  naUvUg  and  race  o/indimdual — Gontiniied. 


TOTAL, 


Gcnenl  nstfrttY  and 
ofindiTiaoal. 


Native-boni  of  nstivB 
fatben 

White 

Ne»o 

NstlTe-bom  of  foreign 
latliar,  by  race  of 
father 

Bohemian  and 
liomvian 

Canadian,  French. 

Dutch 

English 

Oennan. 

Irish 

Polish 

Swedish 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian. 

Bohemian  and 
Moravian 

Bolgarian. 

Canadian,  French. 

Croatian 

Caban 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

French 

Oennan. 

Greek. 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

M4 

Me 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Serrian , 

Slovak 

Slovenian , 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turldsh , 

Welsh. 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of 

foreign  father. 

Total  native-bom 

Total  forelgn-bom 


20  to  20  yean  of  age. 


1,129 
HI 


Per  cent  who 


OQ 


40.8 
17.1 


13162.7 
163,71.2 
72  61. 1 
11070.0 
41163.0 
51S79.7 
24241.3 
16089.4 


12846.1 

30222.8 
43238.0 
384  46.9 
86021.9 

3616.7 

4736.2 
22543.1 
110  7.3 

4932.7, 

9328.0 
44238.0^ 
637  71.1' 
7fi023.7 
25149.4 
63527.4 
1,98635.9 
1,207  41.6' 

5768.4 
1,144  27.3! 

25  40.0 
2,86930.81 
280  26.7 
114  24.61 
13228.0 
815'29.2! 
10856.5| 
16040.6 
1,286,15.6 
1831  8.7 
178,36.5 
26l!40.2 
283;79.9 

3253.1 


•2 
1 


20,095  37.5 


2,20366.1 

3,44656.2 

16,649,33.6 


56.5 
8L1 


45.8 
26.4 
38.9 
30.0 
35.5 
19.7 
58.7 
8.8 

60.8 

76.8 
61.3 
52.1 
77.4 
83.3 
63.8 
56.9 
92.7 
67.3 
71.0 
60.9 
28.6 
76.0 
50.2 
72.4 
63.7 
58.1 
31.6 
72.5 
60.0 
69.0 
73.2 
75.4 
70.5 
70.4 
42.6 
58.8 
84.3 
91.3 
62.9 
50.0 
20.1 
43.8 


"2 
I 


0.6 
L8 


1.6 

2.6 
.0 
.0 

1.6 
.6 
.0 

1.9 

3.1 

.3 
.7 

1.0 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.1 

1.1 
.31 
.3 
.4 
.2 
.5 
.3 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.1 

1.1 
.0 

1.5 
.4 
.9 
.6 
.2 
.0 
.6 
.8 
.0 

3.1 


62.0 


33.0 
42.9 
66.0 


.5 


30  to  44  yean  of  age. 


1,120 
146 


Per  cent  who 


a 

OQ 


7.5 
6.5 


4311.6 
6&13.3 
271  .0 
63.  6.3 
275.10.5 
46023. 0 
61'  8.2 
2729.6 


12917.8 


482!  2. 

243,  2. 

460  9. 

604  3. 


1 


90.1 
92.51 


8S.0 
83.3 
100.0 
92.1 
88.7] 
73.3 
91.8 
66.7 

79.1 


481  4.2 
4 


i 


4. 
4. 
4. 

19. 


1421  1 

453  9 

133 
87 

120 

871 

281 

762  3. 

668,11. 

711.  3. 
l,727i  6. 

967,14. 

27!  3. 

1,1331  6. 

4513. 


o 


2,328 

260 

80 

96 


6. 
3. 
4. 

11. 


651  6. 
10711. 


82 

1,449 

171 

472 

149 


6. 
1. 
1. 
5. 
8. 


11513. 
63  4. 


18,641 


96.3 
95.5 
86.3 
95.4 
9L7 
96.5 
88.1 

Oi  100.0 
94.3 
95.0 
94.6 

9i  78.6 
95.4 
85.9 
94.7 
92.7 
84.7 
96.3 
91.9 
86.7 
92.7 
94.2 
89.9 
88.5 
90.5 
88.8 
91.5 
96.7 
98.2 
93.0 
81.9 
85.2 
88.9 


7.0 


1,08015.7 

2,852.11.2 

16,289  6.5 


91.2 


81.9 
86.5 
9L9 


2.4 
2.1 


2.3 
3.3 

.0 
L6 

.7 
3.6 

.0 
3.7 

8.1 

1.7 
2.6 
3.9 
1.6 
4.2 
2.1 
2.61 

.0 
1.1 

.8 
1.3 
1.4 
1.2 
2.4 
1.5 
1.1 

.9 

.0 
2.1 

.0 

.8 
1.9 
5.6 

.0 
3.5 

.0 
2.4 
1.4 

.6 
1.5 
9.4 
1.7 
6.3 


1.7 


2.3 
2.3 

L7 


45  yean  of  age  or 


P  o 


652 
44 


11 

3 

38 

121 

205] 

1 

2 

68 

281 

301 

423 

108 

17 

99 

344 

36 

63 

122 

750 

66 

201 

629 

218 

648 

161 

2 

262 

19 

576 

107 

12 

14 

126 

122 

12 

348 

34 

373 

58 

7 

110 


Per  cent  who 


.s 

CQ 


I 


l.S  86.3112.1 
4.6;  79.5(15.9 


.0100.0 


2.6 
1.7 
6.3 


94.7 
95.0 
81. 


«  S 


6.9  70.623.6 


7,621 


1,094 
6,427 


3.3 
1.9 

^•% 
.0 

.0. 

1.2' 

.0] 

.0 

.0 

1.1 

1.5 

.0 

3,7 

3.2 

.9 

1.9 

(«) 

1.1 

5.3 

1.9 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3.2 

1.6 

.0 

2.3 

.0 

.3 

1.7 

(») 
.9 


93.3 
81.6 
93.5 
88.2 
96.0 


91.7 
92.5 
89.3 


•2 

o 


.01 

(•) 
2.6^ 
3.3 
7 
•) 


012. 


86.812.5 


3.3 

16.6 
4.6 

11.8 
4.0l 


20  yean  of  age  or 
over* 


86.012.8 


8.3 
7.5 

10.7 


1.7 


4.6 
2.7 
1.6 


87.911.1 
90.9  7.6 
88.611.4 
74. 6  21.8; 
87.2;  9.6 
84.914.2' 
91. 9|  6.2 

(«)  («) 
88.210.7 
73.7121.1 
90.6!  7.5 
87.9 12.  Ij 
100.0  .0 
92.9  7.1 
85.711.1 
91.0  7.4 


91.7 
88.8 
97.1 
93.0 
67.2 

(«) 
92.7 


86.5 


8.3 
8.9 
2.9 
6.7 
31.0 

(«) 
6.4 


i 


2,907 
301 


174 


102] 

211 

807 

1,192 


1,065 


Per  cent  who 


9 

CQ 


19.177.0 
9.686.4 


42.6 


55.7 

234163.0(44.4 

55.9 

60.2 


44.1 

38.9 

35.962.6 

44.851.3 
30434.^65.5 
18970.918.0 


325|26.566.2 


7.6'8&3 


70524.1.74.5 

1,267 1&  474.3 

1,58113.385.4 

101  7.988.1 

288  6.691.0 

1,02214.080.5 

279  2.996.1 

180 10. 6  86. 8> 

336  9.386.3 

2,07210.284.0 

96451.847.1 

1,71311.986.1 

1.54814.5  75.5 
1,56413.384.6 
4,26119.378.2 

2. 33527. 6  7L  4 
8646 

2,63015.1 

8919.1 

6,77218.1 

64712.7 

21514.9 

242,19.8 
1,50217.7 


405 
20i^ 


11.846,267 


87.71 
flft 

86.' 6112.0)30; 


610 


7.8 
1.7 


3,681 

6,802 

,365 


337 

254 
3,063 

388 
1,023 

46825.4 


22 
27 
7.7 


10.4 


44. 

32.4 
17.1 


I 


53.5 

82.7 
76.4 
80.7, 
84.1: 
82.8 
78.91 
79.8' 
74.8, 
70.9 
90. 6j 


4.694.8 
9.087.8 


67.3 
50.540.0 
10.283.9 


3.0 
4.0 


L7 

2.6 

.0 

.9 

L5 

3.9 

LO 

.7 

2.4 

4.1 
1.4 
7.3 
L3 
4.0 
2.4 
5.5 
LI 
2.6 
4.6 
4.8 
LI 
2.0 
0.0 
2.1 
2.5 
LO 

.0 
2.2 
4.6 
LI 
3.2 
2.3 
L2 
2.6 
3.0 
L6 
L7 

.6 
3.2 
7.3 

.6 
6.0 


77.8 


763 


.2 

64.7 

8ao 


2.8 


2.1 
2.0 
2.8 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 


Upon  reference  to  the  totals  in  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  foreign-bom  than  of  native-bom  persons  within 
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the  age  period  20  to  29  years  were  married.  The  difference  between 
the  two  nativity  groups  decreases  in  the  next  age  classification,  30 
to  44  years,  and.  among  those  45  years  of  age  or  over  about  the  same 

Proportions  of  native-born  and  foreign-bom  persons  were  married, 
tf  the  total  number  20  years  of  age  or  over,  only  17.1  per  cent 
of  the  persons  of  foreign  birth  were  unmarried,  as  contrasted  with 
32.4  per  cent  of  those  of  native  birth.  The  same  general  tendencies 
are  exhibited  by  the  totals  for  males  and  females  as  are  shown  by 
the  ^and  totals.  As  a  general  rule,  among  the  races  of  recent  immi- 
gration from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  a  larger  proportion  of 
unmarried  males  are  found  than  among  the  races  from  Great  Britain 
and  northern  Europe,  whUe  in  the  case  of  the  females  this  situation 
is  reversed,  there  oeing  a  lar^r  percentage  of  unmarried  women 
among  races  of  past  inmiiCTation  tnan  among  those  of  recent  years. 
This  situation  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
women  in  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were  recent  unmigrants 
either  were  married  before  their  husbands  came  to  the  United  States  or 
were  sent  for  by  present  husbands  who  married  them  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  m  this  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  husbands 
who  report  wife  in  the  United  States  ana  the  percentage  who  report 
wife  abroad,  by  race  of  husband: 

Tablb  86. — Per  cent  offoreian-hom  htubcmds  who  report  wife  in  the  United  Statea  and 

per  cent  who  report  wife  abroad^  by  race  of  husband, 

(STUDY  or  EMPLOTSU.) 

[Thifl  table  tnclndei  only  noes  with  40  or  more  husbands  reporting.    The  total,  however.  Is  for  all  foreign- 

bom.] 


Raoeofhosband. 


Armenian. 

Bohemian  and  MoraTlan 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other. 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

English. 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Oreek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified). . . . 

ythuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar. 

Mencan 

Monten^in 

Norwegian 

Polish 

PortuguoBe 

Roumanian. 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch. 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian. 


Nmnber 

reporting 

complete 

dMa. 


362 

3,644 

680 

5,707 

1,172 

4,022 

1,802 

411 

077 

0,020 

1,037 

84 

1,230 

14,203 

1,624 

2,130 

840 

7,127 

6,680 

7,065 

66 

3,840 

285 

7,448 

73 

84 

423 

24,013 

1,002 

3,565 
448 

2,131 

07 

772 


Per  cent  reporting  wife— 


In  United 
States. 


40.2 
01.0 
10.0 
08.6 
08.0 
40.7 
06.6 
06.8 
06.2 
06.6 
82.4 
88.1 
04.7 
06.7 
25.3 
87.5 
00.7 
08.8 
68.4 
63.1 
66.7 
76.7 
3.5 
66.7 
86.3 
23.8 
01.0 
77.0 
84.1 
26.1 
54.5 
55.6 
06.8 
07.0 
86.5 


Abroad. 


50.8 

8.1 

00.0 

1.5 

1.1 

50.3 

3.4 

3.2 

3.8 

3.4 

17.6 

11.0 

5.3 

4.3 

74.7 

12.5 

0.3 

1.2 

31.6 

86.0 

83.3 

28.8 

06.6 

43.8 

13.7 

76.2 

0.0 

23.0 

15.0 

73.0 

45.5 

44.4 

8.2 

8.0 

64.6 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


Tabus  85. — "Ptr  cerU  offareign-bom  husbands  who  report  vnfe  in  the  United  States  and 
per  cent  who  report  wife  abroad,  by  race  oj  husband — Continued. 


Race  of  husband. 


Slovak. 

BloTenian 

Bpaoiflh 

Bwediah 

Syrian 

Torklah 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (laoe  not  spedfled) . 
Swiss  (race  not  spedfled) . . . 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


17,099 

2,572 

809 

3,430 

357 

128 

1,248 

1,096 

755 

250 


145,354 


Per  cent  reporting  wif  e— 


In  United 
States. 


77.3 


Abroad. 


65.8 

34.2 

(V13 

33.7 

06.4 

3.6 

07.1 

2.9 

65.0 

35.0 

16.4 

83.6 

08.6 

1.4 

73.0 

27.0 

02.2 

7.8 

08.8 

1.2 

22.7 


The  preceding  table  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  transitory 
character  of  the  recent  immigrant  labor  supply.  Upon  referring  to 
the  totals  it  is  seen  that  22.7  per  cent,  or  aunost  one-fourth,  of  the 
wage-earners  of  foreign  birth  who  were  married  were  unaccompanied 
by  their  wives.  The  real  significance  of  the  situation,  however,  does 
not  manifest  itself  until  the  statistics  relative  to  the  recent  and  older 
immigrants  are  compared.  The  comparative  shoMong  made  by  the 
principal  races  of  the  old  immigration  and  of  the  new  is  set  forth  below : 

Table  86. — Old  and  new  immigration  compared  toiih  respect  to  foreign-bom  hiLsbands 

reporting  wife  abroadj  by  race. 

(STUDY  OF  BMPLOTBES.) 


Old  immigration. 


Canadian,  French 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Welsh. 


Percent 
reporting 

wife 
abroad. 


1.5 
3.8 
3.4 
4.3 
1.2 
3.2 
2.9 
1.4 


New  immigration. 


Bulgarian 

Croatian 

Greek 

Hebrew.  Russian 
ItaUan,  North... 
Italian,  South... 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polfah 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 


Percent 
reporting 

WilB 

abroad. 


OOlO 
60.3 
74.7 
1X6 
31.6 
36.0 
23.3 
43.3 
23.0 
15.0 
73.0 
46.5 
64.6 
34.2 
38.7 


A  glance  at  the  foregoing  comparison  shows  that  no  race  of  old 
immigration  from  Great  Britain  or  northern  Europe  has  as  many  as 
5  per  cent  of  its  married  wage-earners  unaccompamed  by  their  wives, 
wnile  of  the  recent  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
only  four  races  show  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of  the  married  males 
with  their  wives  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case 
of  the  principal  races  the  proportions  of  married  male  wage-earners 
who  have  their  wives  with  them  are  very  much  lower.  The  most 
unfavorable  showing  is  made  by  the  Bulgarians^  with  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  married  males  with  their  wives  in  this  country.  More- 
over, only  25.3  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  26.1  per  cent  of  the  Rouma- 
nians, 35.5  per  cent  of  the  Servians,  40.7  per  cent  of  the  Croatians,  and 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  Russians  and  Magyars,  have  theii 
wives  with  them  in  the  United  States. 
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VISITS   ABBOAD. 

The  table  below  shows,  by  race,  sex^  and  years  in  the  United  States, 
the  visits  abroad  made  oy  foreign-bom  wage-earners.  The  table  is 
based  on  information  secured  for  240,368  employees: 

Table  87. —  Visits  abroad  made  by  foreign-bom  employees^  by  sex,  years  in  the  United 

States,  and  race. 

(STUDY  or  EMSUOYWSB.) 

[By  yean  In  the  United  States  Is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  Inchidea 
only  races  with  200  or  more  persons  reporting.    tPhe  total,  however,  is  for  all  foreign-bom.) 

MALE. 


Race. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  f1«ndi 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish. 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish.... 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

Norw^ian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Rounuuiian 

Russian 

Rutheniui 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish. 

Welsh 

Total 


Number  tu  United  States— 


Under 
6  years. 


244 

946 

733 

1,075 

137 

4,143 

1,180 

75 

197 

2,204 

1,665 

472 

1,994 

4,015 

1,243 

279 

909 

4,792 

7,032 

3,787 

320 

4,449 

200 

124 

15,629 

1,353 

1,360 

3,516 

329 

410 

799 

7,198 

1,891 

819 

588 

500 

263 

83 


78,639 


5to9 
years. 


132 

729 

63 

1,000 

165 

2,015 

973 

85 

156 

1,273 

1,056 

370 

1,631 

706 

928 

321 

844 

8,716 

4,188 

2,533 

6 

2,511 

19 

118 

9,651 

1,051 

170 

1,274 

152 

247 

324 

6,776 

1,331 

604 

793 

281 

18 

67 


48,241 


10  years 

Total. 

or  over. 

172 

648 

1,534 

^'^ 

21 

807 

6,288 

8,363 

1,161 

1,463 

771 

6,929 

780 

2,933 

385 

545 

804 

1,157 

7,887 

11,364 

772 

3,392 

734 

1,576 

12,  SOT 

16,932 

198 

4,919 

866 

3,037 

540 

1,140 

8,068 

9,821 

2.546 

11,054 

2,346 

13,566 

1,873 

8,193 

326 

1,346 

8,306 

9 

228 

364 

606 

8,498 

33,778 

833 

3,237 

21 

1,551 

779 

6,560 

99 

580 

1,960 

2,617 

81 

1,204 

4,973 

17,947 

631 

3,853 

419 

1,842 

3,444 

4,825 

127 

908 

13 

294 

1,363 

1,513 

76,272 


203,152 


Per  cent  reiwrtlng  1  or  more 
visits,  by  years  in  United 
States. 


Under 
5  years. 


3.3 

3.6 
6.9 

3L4 

43.8 
8.7 

32.6 
4.0 
6.6 
9.8 
8.8 
4.2 
6.6 
6.4 
2.4 
2.2 
4.0 

11.0 

11.1 
3.9 
6.6 

11.9 
.6 
4.8 
6.6 
6.8 
9.4 
6.1 
9.1 

12.2 
6.4 

12.7 
9.0 
9.6 
4.8 
4.6 
7.2 
9.6 


8.7 


6to9 
years. 


9.8 

6.6 

18.9 

63.3 

68.2 

20.0 

67.8 

20.0 

15.4 

32.2 

21.4 

12.2 

12.1 

16.9 

4.6 

3.7 

12.4 

26.3 

26.8 

7.4 

23.8 

(«) 

18.6 

11.2 

18.6 

22.4 

13.7 

23.0 

32.0 

15.1 

24.4 

15.3 

30.0 

18.7 

10.7 

(•) 
14.9 


20.0 


10  years 
or  over. 


10.6 

4.3 
19.0 
67.8 
60.3 
24.9 
67.7 
19.7 

8.7 
32.2 
16.1 
24.4 
10.3 
35.9 

4.6 
10.9 
15.6 
35.5 
28.7 

9.6 


26.9 

^3 
10.3 
36.6 
14.3 
12.3 
28.3 
30.9 
25.9 
26.8 
17.0 
41.6 
19.9 
21.3 

25.3 


23.6 


Total. 


7.1 

4.6 

7.1 

63.9 

67.8 

13.8 

53.6 

17.6 

9.2 

27.8 

14.4 

16.6 

9.9 

9.0 

3.7 

6.8 

14.2 

21.8 

19.0 

6.3 

7.4 

17.9 

1.8 

18.0 

8.4 

17.9 

10.9 

8.7 

16.0 

28.1 

9.4 

20.4 

13.6 

23.6 

17.8 

8.8 

8.6 

24.0 


16.9 


FEMALE. 


Armenian. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish. 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 


4 
164 

4 

85 

3 
144 

11 
393 

"h 

"h 

% 

2 

1,367 

2 
1,129 

1 
4,680 

6 
7,176 

«.3 

So 

S.. 

103 

117 

411 

631 

37.9 

60.2 

6L6 

109 

11 

7 

127 

2.8 

(«) 

S.. 

188 

119 

160 

467 

12.2 

31.1 

3 
19 

38 
77 

41 
134 

"■"2.6" 

s 

2L1 
13.0 

38 

776 

531 

1,863 

3,170 

9.7 

30.1 

30.7 

177 

80 

36 

293 

9.6 

37.6 

38.3 

178 

75 

97 

350 

6.2 

24.0 

26.8 

284 

175 

879 

1,338 

4.9 

11.4 

16.6 

401 

95 

15 

511 

2.7 

11.6 

(•) 

4.8 

(«) 
49.4 
59.1 

3.9 
25.1 
19.6 
11.2 
26.5 
20.1 
15.7 
12.8 

4.6 


«Not  oompnted,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Tablb  87. — Vitits  abroad  made  by  foreign-bbm  employees,  by  sex,  yean  in  the  UniUd 

States,  and  race — Gontinued. 

FBlCALE-ContJiuied. 


Race. 


Hebrew,  Bnaslaii. 
Hebrew,  Otber... 

Irish.. .: 

ItaUaa,  North.... 
ItaUan,  South 

TJ^hnfii|«lp 

Magytr 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

RoumaniaQ , 

RuBsiaD 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian , 

Spanish , 

Swedish 

Syrian 

oWklsh. 

Welsh. 

TotaL , 


Number  in  United  States— 


Under 
5 


686 

124 

414 

702 

1,825 

76B 

242 

13 

4,413 

1,010 

£2 

646 

61 

102 

13 

173 

110 

70 

12 

248 

4 

0 


15,668 


6to0 


180 

06 

444 

382 

806 

150 

66 

8 

1,440 

723 

21 

136 

6 

63 

2 

66 

25 

20 

0 

126 

1 

8 


7,363 


10  yean 

Total. 

or  over. 

110 

886 

42 

261 

2,500 

3,467 

328 

1,502 

640 

3,270 

67 

004 

21 

318 

14 

36 

822 

6,676 

467 

2,100 

1 

74 

76 

767 

6 

72 

448 

603 

1 

16 

82 

261 

10 

146 

16 

116 

88 

100 

62 

421 

6 

68 

76 

14,206 


87,216 


Per  cent  reporting  1  or  more 
visits,  by  years  In  United 
States. 


Under 
6  years. 


1.2 
2.4 
2.2 
4.0 
2.3 
2.0 
4.6 

7.6 

1.0 

2.0 

13.1 

11.8 

% 

7.3 
1.4 

8 


6.7 


6to0 
years. 


8.2 

4.2 

20.7 

11.0 

6.8 

1.0 

14.6 

^4 

14.1 

4.8 

8.1 

30.6 


).7 
20.0 
6.0 


20.8 


10 

or  over. 


17.2 


84.0 


TotaL 


1.6 

4.2 

18.3 

10.1 

4.6 

2.0 

7.5 

14.3 

6.0 

16.1 

2.7 

4.2 

12.6 

SL6 

(•) 
8.8 

ILO 
7.0 

22.0 
8.0 


^?. 


4.7 


10.0 


TOTAL. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch. 

English 

Finnftdi 

French... 

Qerman. 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

•rtirkish 

Welsh 


Total. 


248 
1,110 

736 
2,442 

240 

4,252 

1,368 

76 

236 
2,080 
1,742 

650 
2,278 
4,416 
1,820 

403 
1,323 
5,584 
8,857 
4,556 


4,601 

200 

137 

20,042 

2,363 

1,412 

4,062 

300 

612 

812 

7,371 

2,001 


600 

743 

267 

02 


04,107 


136 

814 

65 

2,120 

282 

2,006 

1,092 

88 

175 
1,804 
1,135 

446 
1,806 

801 
1,117 

416 
1,288 
4,096 
6,064 
2,602 
6 
2,666 
10 

126 

11,091 

1,774 

191 
1,409 

158 

300 

326 
6,832 
1,356 

633 

802 

407 
19 

75 


56,604 


176 

1,678 

22 

10,968 

1,672 

778 

040 

423 

88^ 

9,750 

806 

831 

13,186 

213 

076 

682 

10,667 

2,874 

2,885 

1,940 


1,367 

9 

378 

9,320 

1,290 

22 

855 

104 

2,408 

82 

6,006 

641 

435 

3,532 

179 

13 

1,421 


00,567 


660 

3,602 

812 

16,639 

2,004 

7,056 

3,400 

686 

1,291 

14,534 

3,666 

1,026 

17,270 

6,430 

3,922 

1,401 

13,278 

12,556 

16,836 

9,187 

326 

8,624 

228 

641 

40,453 

6,427 

1,825 

6,326 

662 

3,220 

1,220 

18,206 

8,998 

1,057 

4,934 

1,329 

299 

1,588 


240,368 


8.6 
3.8 
5.0 

80.8 

4L3 
8.6 

29.8 
4.0 
6.0 
9.7 
8.9 
4.8 
6.6 
6.0 
2.0 
2.2 
8.4 

10.0 
0.3 
3.8 
6.6 

U.6 
.6 
4.4 
6.1 
6.6 
9.1 
6.7 
9.7 

12.1 
5.5 

12.6 
8.9 
9.0 
6.2 
4.4 
7.6 
8.7 


8.4 


0.6 

lao 

7.8 

6.6 

4.6 

4.6 

20.0 

18.2 

7.1 

6L6 

66.6 

6L8 

62.8 

60.9 

68.2 

10.0 

24.8 

13.6 

63.8 

62.2 

40.7 

19.3 

19.9 

17.7 

16.0 

0.1 

9.6 

81.6 

8L0 

27.3 

22.6 

16.8 

14.8 

14.2 

24.7 

15.6 

12.0 

10.6 

10.1 

16.2 

33.8 

8.6 

4.4 

4.1 

3.3 

3.8 

10.8 

6.3 

16.3 

16.7 

15.3 

24.9 

34.2 

20.4 

23.1 

25.1 

16.3 

7.1 

8.6 

6.0 

^.. 

**"26.'8" 

7.4 
17.5 

^L 

^, 

1.8 
17.8 

11.3 

10.8 

8.1 

16.8 

35.4 

16l8 

20.4 

13.6 

las 

13.1 

1L8 

&3 

22.8 

26.9 

16.6 

33.3 

3L7 

28.7 

15.3 

25.6 

0.5 

24.2 

26.8 

30.3 

16.3 

17.2 

12.4 

28.0 

41.1 

32.6 

18.8 

10.0 

17.0 

10.6 

18.4 

8.3 

%7 

S.0 

8.7 
23.8 

20.0 


25.1 


17.4 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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On  referring  to  the  totals  of  the  preceding  table,  it  is  seen  that  17.4 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  industrial  workers  had  made  one  or  more 
visits  abroad.  There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  making 
visits  abroad  corresponding  to  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States,  25.1  per  cent  with  a  residence  of  ten  years  or  longer  having 
visited  their  nome  countries,  as  compared  with  only  8.4  percent  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  under  five  years.  The  total 
number  of  female  wage-earners  exhibit  a  somewhat  higher  percent- 
age than  the  males  who  had  made  visits  abroad,  the  greater  tendency 
oi  the  women  to  visit  their  native  lands  being  especially  noticeable 
among  those  who  had  been  in  this  country  ten  years  or  longer. 

AOE   CLASSIFICATION   OF   INDUSTRIAL   WOBKEBS. 

The  age  classification  of  employees  for  whom  information  was  re- 
ceived is  set  forth  in  the  table  following,  which  shows  for  505,284 
wage-earners,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race,  the  proportion 
who  were  in  each  specified  age  group. 

Tabus  88. — Fer  cent  of  employees  within  each  age  group,  by  sex  and  general  nativity 

and  race. 

(8TUDT  OF  BMPLOTU8.) 

(Tbls  table  taiclades  in  each  seotion  only  noes  with  100  or  more  reportlzig.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all 

races.] 

MALE. 


Oeneral  nativity  and  race. 


Native  -  bom   of  native 
fathen 
White 

Native  -  bom  of  foreign 
fftther,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 

Aostria-Hongary 

Asores 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England. 

Fruioe 

Qermany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netnerluids 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia. 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Swltxerland 

Wales 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Mora* 
vlan 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian. 

Cuban 

Danish 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


82,337 
22,015 


2,657 
113 
149 

4,916 
200 
209 

7,483 

803 

17,920 

14,115 

709 

»      601 

235 

101 

1,298 

2,379 

1,211 
373 

1,482 


3,917 
964 
9,373 
1,748 
9,856 
3,023 
596 


Per  cent  within  each  spedfled  age  group. 


Under 
14. 


0.2 
.8 


(«) 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.5 
.1 
.0 


(•) 


.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 


(«) 


.1 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 

•  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 


14  to  19. 

20  to  24. 

25  to  29. 

30  to  34. 

35  to  44. 

45  to  54. 

16.5 

19.9 

17.0 

13.2 

17.8 

10.2 

12.1 

19.9 

18.9 

14.1 

18.7 

11.4 

55.0 

27.6 

9.2 

3.5 

3.9 

.6 

61.1 

14.2 

10.6 

3.5 

9.7 

.9 

57.0 

20.8 

12.1 

2.7 

6.0 

1.3 

33.8 

21.1 

14.7 

10.5 

14.0 

4.3 

35.0 

27.5 

20.5 

8.5 

8.5 

.0 

32.1 

32.5 

12.9 

9.6 

8.6 

3.8 

23.8 

20.8 

14.8 

11.9 

16.9 

8.5 

19.1 

16.9 

16.8 

11.6 

17.2 

13.2 

20.6 

21.2 

15.8 

12.0 

17.6 

10.2 

15.4 

15.2 

13.3 

13.4 

24.0 

14.8 

65.6 

22.8 

7.3 

2.7 

.7 

.6 

29.8 

19.6 

17.8 

12.5 

13.6 

5.5 

25.1 

31.1 

19.1 

a9 

9.8 

6.1 

64.4 

19.8 

7.9 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

49.1 

30.6 

12.5 

4.3 

2.7 

.5 

22.9 

21.4 

16.2 

11.6 

15.9 

8.9 

33.5 

31.8 

17.6 

8.3 

7.2 

1.3 

24.4 

16.9 

16.6 

10.2 

20.1 

9.9 

18.7 

18.2 

17.6 

13.3 

20.0 

8.4 

4.5 

20.6 

26.1 

17.9 

22.1 

8.5 

6.1 

14.0 

18.5 

15.3 

26.4 

14.4 

7.3 

24.6 

29.7 

15.4 

17.2 

5.1 

12.7 

13.9 

14.4 

13.9 

21.9 

14.9 

5.1 

11.0 

12.4 

14.3 

27.3 

19.2 

7.7 

31.8 

23.4 

14.7 

17.5 

4.4 

8.8 

16.4 

21.0 

15.0 

25.3 

10.4 

2.9 

9.2 

14.8 

11.6 

25.2 

23.3 

55  or 
over. 


5.2 
4.0 


.1 

.0 

.0 

1.6 

.0 

.0 

3.2 

5.2 

*2.6 

3.8 

.1 

1.2 

.9 

.0 

.2 

8.1 

.2 

1.0 

8.7 

1.2 

6.4 

.8 

8.3 

10.7 

.4 

3.1 

13.1 
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Table  88.- 


-Per  cent  of  employees  within  each  age  group,  by  sex  and  general  ruUivity 

and  race — Continuea. 


HALE— Gontinoed. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  bent  within  each  specified  age  gioup. 

Qeneral  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
14. 

14  to  19. 

20  to  24. 

25  to  29. 

.30  to  34. 

35  to  44. 

45  to  54. 

66  or 
over. 

FoceigD-bam,  by   race— 
Contlnaed. 
Dutch 

1,483 

13,264 

3,641 

139 

1,872 

19,048 

5,541 

3,807 

1,398 

199 

11,372 

13,319 

16,232 

139 

167 

9,282 

602 

11,655 

211 

252 

682 

40,712 

3,580 

1,911 

6,551 

812 

3,186 

1,647 

24,715 

4,787 

1,936 

5,374 

992 

344 

1,770 

ao 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

&3 

4.8 
2.8 
5.8 
7.8 
3.1 

17.1 

12.1 
8.8 

11.6 
1.2 
9.0 

13.9 
6.5 
2.4 
3.0 

14.5 
6.5 
8.1 
6.7 
2.2 
6.1 

17.0 

11.1 
6.4 

13.2 
3.2 
5.9 
6.9 
6.4 

13.7 
2.1 

16.9 

14.5 
4.5 

10.3 

9.7 
28.3 
12.2 
11.6 

7.5 
36.8 
26.6 
19.8 
50.3 

6.0 
23.3 
25.2 
27.3 
25.7 
24.6 
34.6 
19.5 
23.7 
34.1 
14.1 
23.6 
27.3 
26.0 
24.3 
22.3 

8.2 
36.2 
21.1 
23.7 
20.5 
10.2 
37.8 
36.0 

7.5 

11.6 
12.3 
29.0 
28.1 
15.0 
11.5 
20.1 
21.1 
17.1 
26.1 
10.6 
23.0 
21.3 
21.6 
33.5 
28.8 
19.3 
22.5 
17.1 
21.0 
16.1 
24.2 
18.8 
25.5 
26.6 
26.4 
12.8 
26.1 
22.0 
25.3 
16.4 
13.8 
23.5 
22.1 
9.1 

11.9 
13.9 
17.8 
15.8 
15.8 
12.2 
10.7 
14.0 
14.9 

4.0 
11.9 
17.9 
14.6 
16.5 
17.4 
18.3 
14.8 
19.2 
14.2 
14.3 
13.5 
16.4 
12.3 
15.1 
17.7 
15.3 
13.8 
13.5 
17.5 
18.5 
14.5 
13.2 

8.8 
11.0 
13.7 

26.2 
26.8 
16.1 
27.3 
24.5 
25.7 
11.3 
19.0 
23.7 

6.5 
29.9 
19.3 
16.9 
18.0 
15.6 
19.2 
14.0 
24.0 
19.4 
16.7 
24.6 
20.6 
15.3 
16.5 
19.4 
18.0 
25.1 
14.8 
23.8 
19.0 
21.7 
29.6 

8.6 
13.4 
29.4 

18.6 

19.9 
4.7 
7.2 

16.9 

23.4 
3.6 
6.2 

11.3 
1.5 

23.8 
6.2 
6.8 

10.1 
5.4 
5.1 
3.0 
7.1 

13.3 
6.3 

18.9 
7.5 
7.7 
5.2 
5.0 
4.3 

23.2 
3.2 
7.5 
5.9 

10.1 

21.1 
3.7 
2.6 

21.6 

16.1 

l^nglifh 

12.5 

P^pnt'lh 

1.3 

F1evnl,<fh . 

3.6 

French 

8.4 

Genrian 

16.7 

Greek 

.4 

Hebrew,  Kuasian 

Hebrew,  Other 

TTpjrc4»goyinIan 

1.2 

4.3 

.0 

Irish 

16.5 

7t!?^i1ftn,  North... 

1.3 

Italian^  South 

Italian  (not  spedfled) . 
jATifliiew 

1.4 
.0 
.0 

.9 

Macedonian .....     .  . 

.0 

Magyar 

1.1 

MexloMl.. .. 

4.3 

Montenegrin 

.8 

Norwegian .... 

ia6 

Polish 

1.7 

Portuguese 

1.7 

.5 

Russian . . . 

.6 

Rnthenian. 

.6 

Scotch 

13.6 

. Servian... > 

Slovak 

.4 

1.1 

Slovenian . 

1.1 

Spanish 

Swedish 

8.1 
10.1 

8y»1ftn..... 

.7 

'Tnrirtsh . . . 

.3 

Welsh 

14.2 

Grand  total 

408,201 

.1 

11.7 

19.9 

18.6 

14.3 

20.2 

10.6 

4.6 

Total  native-born  of  foreign 
father 

57,229 
161,589 
246,702 

(•) 

24.6 

18.7 

7.1 

20.4 
20.0 
19.8 

14.6 
16.4 

2ai 

11.3 
12.7 
15.4 

17.1 
17.7 
21.9 

9.3 
10.1 
10.9 

2.7 

Total  native-bom 

4.2 

Total  foreign-bom 

4.8 

FEMALE. 


Native-born   of  native 
.f&ther: 

White 

19,611 
3,060 

1,862 

160 

4,501 

2,924 

223 

6,298 

9,002 

610 

290 

100 

1,302 

662 

120 

188 

366 

0.5 
2.3 

.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

45.1 
21.6 

75.7 
63.1 
49.9 
45.8 
44.8 
52.7 
27.7 
82.8 
62.4 
66.0 
84.9 
4L6 
59.7 
58.0 
71.6 

25.6 
23.2 

19.2 
26.9 
25.0 
26.5 
22.9 
27.9 
22.8 
13.6 
25.5 
25.0 
12.7 
29.9 
29.5 
21.8 
20.2 

10.9 
19.0 

3.3 
6.9 

n.8 

11.3 
11.2 
8.7 
16.6 
2.8 
6.6 
3.0 
1.5 
8.6 
8.5 
9.0 
4.9 

6.6 
10.5 

• 

.8 

.6 
5.6 
6.6 
5.4 
4.6 
11.5 

.5 
2.1 
3.0 

.7 
7.7 
1.6 
3.7 

.0 

7.4 
15.0 

.9 
2.6 
6.1 
7.0 
10.8 
4.6 
15.3 

.3 
3.4 
2.0 

.1 
7.6 

.0 
5.9 
2.2 

3.6 
5.9 

.1 

.0 

LI 

2.2 

3.6 

LI 

5.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3.8 

.8 

L6 

.8 

L4 

Negro 

2.5 

Native-born  of  foreign 
father,   by  country   of 
birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Asores 

Canada 

.0 
.0 
.5 

England 

.6 

France 

Gennany , 

L3 
.2 

Ireland .'. 

.7 

Italy 

Netherlands 

.0 
.0 

Portugal 

LO 

.0 

Scotland 

.9 

Sweden 

.0 

S^tzerlaod 

.0 

Wales 

.3 

a  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 
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Table  88. — Fer  cent  of  employees  roithin  each  age  group,  by  sex  and  general  nativity 

and  race — Continuea. 

FBMALE— ContJnoed. 


GoMrml  oativity  and  race. 


ForatSDolxiniy  by  raoo! 
Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dntch 

English. 

Finnish. 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoSai 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

RusBlan 

Scotch 

Slovak. 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish.  

Syrian 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  for- 
eign lather 

Total  native-bom 

Total  ft>relgn-bom 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


021 

8,406 

791 

216 

634 

258 

3,791 

305 

407 

1,895 

578 

1,436 

418 

4,081 

1,904 

o,o44 

1,186 

630 

7,808 

2,467 

146 

910 

719 

466 

192 

133 

166 

448 


96,993 


28,862 
61,633 
46,460 


Per  cent  within  each  spedfled  age  group. 


Under 
14. 


0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 

(•) 
.0 

(•) 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.2 


(•) 


.3 


(«) 


14  to  19. 


39.9 
24.2 
16.3 
37.6 
20.6 
41.6 
16.9 
13.8 
16.7 
21.6 
40.0 
66.7 
64.8 

6.8 
36.3 
32.2 
26.4 
33.3 
36.1 
28.3 
27.4 
42.4 
10.4 
47.6 
37.0 
28.6 

9.6 
27.2 


36.8 


47.7 
46.1 
27.4 


20  to  24. 


32.4 
26.8 
21.6 
29.6 
17.4 
28.3 
19.2 
40.3 
20.1 
23.2 
40.8 
34.6 
30.9 
18.5 
29.1 
28.9 
46.8 
28.4 
41.4 
39.6 
28.8 
40.3 
19.3 
26.2 
29.7 
26.6 
22.4 
36.6 


26.9 


23.9 
24.6 
29.7 


26  to  29. 


11.8 
16.6 
19.2 
16.7 
13.3 
16.3 
16.9 
23.0 
19.7 
16.7 
9.7 
6.2 
7.4 
17.3 
13.3 
14.8 
17.6 
18.7 
12.1 
16.7 
18.6 
9.8 
18.4 
11.8 
20.3 
18.0 
18.6 
13.6 


12.0 


11.0 
11.4 
14.6 


30  to  34. 


4.8 

11.0 

11.0 

7.4 

10.9 

6.4 

14.6 

11.8 

16.2 

12.8 

4.2 

1.6 

1.4 

13.1 

7.7 

8.6 

6.3 

10.6 

6.4 

7.6 

13.7 

3.5 

10.6 

6.9 

3.1 

9.0 

14.1 

6.6 


7.6 


6.6 
6.4 
9.0 


36  to  44. 


7.7 

16.0 

18.6 

8.8 

18.9 

6.6 

23.1 

9.8 

21.1 

16.4 

3.8 

1.7 

4.3 

26.6 

10.1 

11.0 

4.0 

7.6 

4.8 

7.2 

11.0 

3.4 

24.1 

7.0 

8.9 

11.3 

17.3 

10.9 


10.3 


7.9 

8.1 

12.8 


46  to  64. 


2.4 

6.1 

11.3 

.9 
7.9 
1.6 
8.7 

.7 
6.6 
6.8 
1.0 

.3 

1.0 

13.6 

2.9 

3.9 

.6 
1.3 
1.1 
1.7 

.7 

.6 

12.1 

1.8 

.6 

6.8 

16.7 

6.8 


4.0 


2.4 
3.1 
6.0 


66  or 
over. 


1.0 

1.3 

2.0 
.0 

2.1 
.4 

2.6 
.7 

1.6 

3.6 
.6 
.1 
.2 

4.8 
.6 
.6 
.8 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.0 
.0 

6.1 
.4 
.5 
.8 

1.3 
.2 


1.1 


.6 

.0 

1.3 


TOTAL. 


Native-born  of  native 
father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign 
father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  fsther: 

Austria-Hungary 

Asores 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark. 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

NetnerlaQds 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia. 

Scotiand 

Sweden 

Swltserland 

Wales 


101,048 

0.2 

22.0 

21.0 

16.8 

11.8 

16.8 

9.0 

26,076 

1.0 

13.2 

20.3 

18.9 

13.7 

18.3 

10.7 

4,619 

.1 

63.6 

24.1 

6.8 

2.4 

2.7 

.4 

273 

.0 

62.3 

21.6 

8.4 

1.8 

6.6 

.4 

191 

.0 

62.3 

19.9 

9.4 

2.1 

6.2 

1.0 

9,417 

.0 

41.6 

22.9 

13.3 

8.2 

10.2 

2.8 

206 

.0 

35.9 

27.7 

19.9 

8.3 

8.3 

.0 

267 

.4 

36.0 

32.6 

12.4 

8.6 

6.7 

3.0 

10,407 

(•) 

20.9 

22.4 

13.8 

10.4 

14.1 

6.7 

100 

.0 

60.0 

34.0 

4.0 

2.0 

.0 

.0 

1,026 

.0 

24.7 

18.2 

16.6 

10.2 

16.8 

11.1 

24,218 

(") 

28.9 

23.0 

13.9 

10.1 

14.2 

7.8 

23,117 

(•) 

20.2 

18.2 

14.6 

12.7 

20.6 

n.i 

1,319 

.1 

73.6 

18.6 

6.2 

1.7 

.6 

.3 

891 

.0 

40.4 

21.6 

14.1 

0.1 

10.3 

3.7 

284 

.0 

20.9 

29.2 

17.6 

8.6 

9.6 

4.6 

201 

.0 

66.2 

22.4 

6.6 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

2,600 

.2 

67.0 

21.6 

7.0 

2.6 

L4 

.2 

3,031 

<•) 

26.9 

23.2 

14.6 

10.8 

14.1 

7.8 

1,340 

.1 

36.0 

31.6 

16.7 

7.7 

6.6 

L3 

661 

.0 

36.7 

18.6 

14.1 

8.0 

16.3 

7.1 

1,828 

.1 

29.3 

18.6 

16.1 

ia6 

16.6 

6.9 

4.6 
3.8 


.1 

.0 

.0 

LI 

.0 

.4 

2.6 

.0 

4.4 

2.0 

2.0 

.1 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.1 

2.6 

.1 

L2 

3.0 


aLess  than  0.06  per  cent 
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Table  88.- 


-Fer  cent  of  employees  vritkin  each  age  group,  by  sex  and  general  nativity 

and  rac0--Oontmued. 

TOTAL— Contiiiiied. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Per  oent  within  each  spedfled  age  group. 

General  nativity  and  raoe. 

Under 
14. 

14  to  10. 

20  to  24. 

26  to  20. 

30  to  84. 

86  to  44. 

46  to  64. 

66  or 
over. 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 
Armenian.   . 

686 

4,538 

060 

17,778 

2,530 

10,072 

3,557 

650 

1,741 

17,055 

3,946 

175 

2,270 

20,043 

6,110 

5,243 

1,816 

100 

15,453 

15,223 

20,076 

141 

167 

10,467 

603 

12,285 

213 

252 

732 

48,620 

6,047 

2,057 

7,461 

8B3 

3,005 

1,668 

25.171 

4,970 

2,060 

5,530 

1,440 

340 

1,861 

ao 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

(•) 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 

(a\ 

(a) 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

(«) 
.0 
.0 
.0 

(«) 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

4.8 

10.7 

7.3 

18.1 

8.6 

8.3 

11.0 

3.6 

11.6 

7.3 

3.7 

4.6 

0.2 

4.8 

10.3 

24.3 

10.4 

11.6 

2.7 

12.4 

17.4 

6.4 

Z4 

6.6 

14.6 

7.0 

8.6 

6.7 

2.3 

10.7 

21.6 

12.3 

ia8 

18.4 
4.6 
6.1 
7.7 
7.6 

14.6 
2.3 

20.1 

14.6 
6.3 

20.4 

16.5 
24.6 
10.5 
14.3 
31.8 
16.5 

0.0 
13.0 
11.8 
20.3 
12.0 
13.1 

8.0 
37.2 
28.7 
22.4 
50.3 

0.3 
24.0 
26.0 
27.7 
26.7 
27.1 
34.6 
20.0 
23.5 
34.1 
16.2 
26.4 
32.3 
26.2 
26.2 
22.2 
10.3 
36.3 
21.2 
24.0 
20.8 
10.6 
37.4 
36.5 

8.5 

26.1 

17.6 
20.6 
15.0 
14.6 
23.3 
10.8 
15.0 
12.3 
13.1 
28.6 
30.3 
16.8 
11.0 
10.1 
16.7 
14.0 
26.1 
12.4 
21.8 
20.0 
21.3 
33.6 
27.6 
10.2 
22.3 
17.4 
21.0 
16.7 
22.2 
17.6 
26.0 
24.6 
24.3 
13.0 
25.8 
21.8 
25.1 
16.6 
13.0 
20.4 
22.3 
0.2 

1S.0 

13.8 
16.4 
12.5 
13.3 
14.6 
14.3 
11.8 
10.9 
14.1 
17.4 
18.9 
16.7 
12.2 
10.1 
10.6 
11.8 

4.0 
12.2 
16.6 
13.4 
16.3 
17.4 
16.9 
14.8 
18.7 
14.1 
14.3 
13.7 
14.7 
10.3 
16.0 
16.9 
14.2 
13.2 
13.6 
17.3 
17.9 
14.1 
13.2 

7.8 
10.9 
13.3 

22.0 

23.8 
17.2 
19.1 
24.6 
17.3 
24.4 
24.7 
23.3 
26.0 
16.6 
26.1 
23.9 
24.8 

ia6 

14.2 
19.3 

6.6 
29.0 
18.1 
16.8 
18.4 
15.6 
17.6 
13.9 
23.2 
19.2 
16.7 
23.8 
18.1 
12.0 
16.1 
17.6 
16.6 
24.9 
14.7 
23.6 
18.6 
21.1 
29.2 

9.8 
13.8 
28.4 

8.6 

12.8 

6.2 

10.7 

16.7 

4.3 

10.0 

22.8 

16.1 

17.4 

4.4 

6.3 

16.1 

21.9 

3.4 

4.6 

8.9 

1.6 

21.1 

6.8 

6.2 

9.9 

6.4 

4.6 

3.0 

6.8 

13.1 

6.3 

18.3 

6.6 

6.2 

4.9 

4.6 

3.9 

21.2 

3.2 

7.4 

6.7 

9.9 

21.0 

4.4 

2.6 

20.7 

1.3 

Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

4.8 

Bulgarian 

.8 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

6.0 

ao 

.4 

Cuban 

2.9 

Dt^nHh 

12.8 

T)ntch.. 

12.9 

English 

Finnteb 

10.3 
1.2 

Flemish 

FrniK*h    ... 

2.9 
7.2 

OflmifiTl 

16.6 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

.4 

.9 

3.4 

.0 

Irish 

13.3 

Italian,  North 

1.2 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified). . 
Japanese 

1.2 
.0 
.0 

T  j^nanlen 

.8 

Macedonian 

.0 

Magyar. 

1.1 

4.2 

Montenegrin 

.8 

Norwegian 

lai 

Polish 

L6 

Portuguese 

1.1 

RoiiTTiflniMi. . .  ^ „ , . 

.6 

Russian 

RiiihAiiIwi 

.5 

.6 

Scotch. 

12.0 

Servian.., 

.4 

Slovak 

1.1 

fllov«n*»n.....    

1.1 

Spanish 

2.9 

flwMtsf) 

9.9 

Syrian 

.6 

'Tnrlrfah.     . 

.3 

W«I«h . 

13.6 

Grand  total 

505.284 

.1 

1G.5 

21.3 

17.5 

13.0 

18.3 

9.3 

3.9 

Total  native-born  of  for- 
eign fother 

86,001 
213.122 
202,162 

(•) 

.2 

(•) 

32.3 
26.1 

ia3 

21.6 
21.1 
21.3 

ia4 

15.2 
19.2 

9.7 
11.2 
14.4 

14.0 
16.4 
20.5 

7.0 

8.4 

10.0 

1.9 

Total  native-bom 

3.4 

Total  foreign-bom 

4.8 

a  Less  than  0.05  per  oent. 

Upon  reference  to  the  totals  for  both  sexes,  it  is  seen  that  the 
greatest  proportion,  or  59  per  cent,  of  the  white  wage-earners  of 
native  birth  and  of  native  father  were  under  30  years  of  age.  Of 
those  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  67.3  per  cent  were  within 
the  same  age  group,  while  only  60.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
were  less  than  30  years  of  age.  Upon  comparing  the  totals  further, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  less  tnan  five-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  industrial  workers  were  under  14  years,  and  only  10.3 
per  cent  between  the  ages  of  14  and  19,  as  contrasted  with  0.2  and  25.1 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  native-bom  who  were  within  the 
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same  age  groups.  The  situation  clearly  exhibits  the  small  proportions 
of  younger  persons  amons  the  foreign-bom  as  contrasted  with  the 
natiye-bom  employees.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
individual  races  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  which  exhibit 
very  much  smaller  percentages  of  younger  employees  than  do  the 
races  of  older  immi^ation  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe. 
The  a^e  characteristics  of  the  two  nativity  groups  thus  made  apparent 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  wage-earners  of  recent  imxnigration  as 
a  rule  are  single  men  of  working  age,  or  married  men  the  greater 
nimiber  of  whom  are  imaccompanied  by  their  families.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  supply  of  recent  immigrant  labor  under  20  years  of 
age,  as  compared  with  that  of  native  birth,  is  very  limited.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  further  comparison  shows  that  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  are  more  tnan  45 
years  of  age,  while  the  native-bom  industrial  workers,  both  of  native 
and  foreign  father,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  birth  from  Qreat 
Britain  and  northern  Europe,  exhibit  considerable  proportions  above 
this  age  limit.  To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  foreign-bom  employees, 
as  against  the  native-bom,  show  a  larger  proportion  of  employees 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years,  while  the  southern  and  eastern 
European  races  exhibit  even  a  higher  percentage  than  that  for  the 
total  foreign-bom  within  these  age  limits.  A  comparison  of  the  per- 
centages for  each  of  the  sexes  and  of  the  individual  races  shows  the 
same  tendencies  already  outlined. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  HOMES. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  tendencies  toward  acquiring  their 
oyni  homes  exhibited  by  f amihes  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign 
birth  and  employed  in  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  progress  toward  assixnilation  and  of  an 
intention  to  permanently  settle  in  this  country.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  wage-earner  is  hying  and  working  in  alar^e  industrial  cen- 
ter where  the  acquisition*  of  property  is  beyond  his  resources.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  in  many  industrial  locaUties, 
especially  in  those  connected  with  the  mining  mdustry,  the  so-called 
"company  house"  system  prevails,  under  which  the  industrial  worker 
is  practically  not  permitted  to  buy  a  home,  but  must  Uve  in  a  house 
owned  by  the  operating  company  and  rented  to  him.  Under  these 
and  similar  conditions,  therefore,  racial  inclinations  toward  the 
acquisition  of  property  can  not  have  full  play,  and  statistics  as  to 
home  ownership  basea  on  returns  from  heads  of  famiUes  engaged  in 
different  industrial  pursuits  and  in  widely  separated  industrial 
locahties  must  be  accepted  with  some  quaufication.  As  a  conse- 
quence, some  reservations  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  figures 
in  the  table  which  ixmnediately  follows,  and  an  absolutely  accurate 
treatment  can  be  secured  only  by  reference  to  the  separate  industrial 
studies.  The  tabulation,  however,  showing  as  it  aoes,  by  general 
nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family,  the  number  and  percentage  of 
f  amihes  owning  their  homes,  is  indicative  of  racial  tendencies  ^thin 
certain  limitations.  The  famiUes  the  heads  of  which  were  native- 
bon^,  whether  of  native  or  of  foreign  father,  were  studied  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  those  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign-bom. 
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The  table,  which  is  based  upon  an  investigation  of  17,628  famiUes 
the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  principal  divisions  of  mining 
and  manufacturing  enterprise,  follows: 

Table  89. — Nuwher  and  per  cent  of  families  owning  Jiome,  by  general  nativiig  and  race 

,    of  head  of  family. 

(8TUDT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS.) 


f  Qcncnl  natiylty  and  noe  of  head  of  fionily. 

Total  num- 
ber of 

fttmniflg 

Owning  home. 

Number. 

Percent. 

NaUve-bom  of  native  ffttber: 

White 

1,187 
142 

26 

32 

13 

2 

18 

45 

239 

319 

1 

1 

83 

4 
1 
1 
3 

128 

615 

30 

12 

545 

631 

44 

20 

145 

474 

142 

87 

153 

976 

137 

764 

734 

656 

1,603 

1 

832 

957 

42 

26 

2,233 

294 

77 

83 

626 

137 

68 

1,361 

182 

39 

492 

171 

95 

259 

6 

17 

21.8 

N^t> 

4.2 

Native^m  of  foreign  fatber,  by  race  of  fiither: 

Bohemlftn  eiid  Moravlfin 

65.4 

Can<vlian,  Frwioh 

.0 

Canadian)  Oth^r. . 

1 

(o) 

Cuban. . . '. 

(«) 

Dutch 

14 
15 
74 
57 

(«) 

Rnglis^  . .  , 

33.3 

Oeftnan .  . 

31.0 

Triah 

17.9 

Lithuanian 

28w9 

NArwAginn... 

Pnltah   ,        .    ,    . 

24 

Scotch 

(a\ 

Slovak. 

(a\ 

Swedish 

rai 

Welsh 

(a) 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian 

11 
328 

8.6 

RohAmiaii  and  Moravian ... 

63.7 

Brava 

.0 

Bulgarian 

1 

41 

148 

2 

10 

102 

74 

80 

38 

40 

387 

2 

48 

222 

182 

»239 

1 

150 

131 

6 

13 

404 

28 

2 

1 

42 

46 

3 

239 

46 

3 

219 

8 

49 

<"S« 

Canadian,  French. . 

Croatian 

23.5 

Cuban 

4.5 

Danish 

60.0 

Dutch 

70.3 

English 

15l6 

|f<mibh. 

56.3 

Flemish 

43.6 

26.1 

German 

30.7 

1.6 

Hebrew 

6.3 

Irish 

30.2 

Italian,  North 

27.8 

ItaUan,  South 

14.9 

Japanese 

18.0 

llagyar 

13.7 

14.3 

Norwegian 

50.0 

18.1 

Portuguese 

9.6 

2.6 

Russian 

1.2 

6.7 

Scotch 

33.6 

4.4 

Slovak. 

17.6 

25.3 

Snanish 

7.7 

Swedish 

44.5 

Syrian 

4.7 

Welsh 

61.6 

17,628 

b3,813 

21.6 

788 

2,117 

15,611 

202 

467 

b 3,346 

25.6 

Tot<ilnativ4>-bom.....  

22.1 

21.6 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
^  Not  including  1  family  not  reporting  complete  data. 
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Upon  comparing  the  general  nativity  groups  in  the  preceding 
table,  it  is  seen  that  sU^tly  more  than  one-nfth,  or  to  be  exact 
21.8  per  cent,  of  the  fanmies  the  heads  of  which  were  white  persons 
of  native  birth,  and  21.6  per  cent  of  those  the  heads  of  which  were 
of  foreign  birth,  own  their  homes.  The  families  of  the  second 
generation,  or  those  whose  heads  were  of  native  birth  but  of  f  oreijgn 
father,  report  a  sightly  lai^er  proportion  than  the  two  nativity 
groups  mentioned  above,  or  25.6  per  cent,  owning  their  homes.  A 
very  unfavorable  showing,  by  way  of  further  comparison,  is  made 
by  native-bom  negro  families,  witn  onlv  4.2  per  cent  of  home  owner- 
ship. The  jBgures  showing  this  small  degree  of  home  ownership 
among  the  negro  families  should,  however,  be  modified  bv  the 
statement  that  a  large  pro{)ortion  of  the  families  represented  were 
those  of  bituminous  coal  mine  workers  in  the  southern  States  who 
have  had  little  incentive  to  purchase  homes,  owing  to  the  system  of 
company  houses  prevailing  in  bituminous  mining  localities. 

Upon  analvzing  the  fibres  for  the  families  the  heads  of  wbich 
were  foreign-bom,  it  is  seen  that  as  a  rule  the  races  of  older  immigra^ 
tion  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  are  more  extensive 
home  owners  than  are  the  members  of  races  of  recent  iinmigration. 
The  percentage  of  home  ownership  among  representative  races  of 
the  old  inmiigration  is  as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

DoniBh 50.0 

Dutch 70.3 

English 15.6 

German 39. 7 

Iriflh 30.2 


Per  oeQt. 

Norw^;ian 50.0 

Scotch 33.6 

Swedish 44. 5 

Welsh 61.6 


The  principal  races  of  recent  immigration  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  make  the  following  showing  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
homes: 


Percent. 

Canadian,  French 7.5 

Croatian 23.5 

Greek 1. 5 

Hebrew 6. 3 

Italian,  North 27.8 

Italian,  South 14. 9 

Lithuanian 18.0 

Magyar 13. 7 

Pofish 18.1 


Per  cent. 

Portuguese 19. 5 

Roumanian 2. 6 

Russian 1.2 

Ruthenian 6. 7 

Servian 4. 4 

Slovak 17.6 

Slovenian 25. 3 

Syrian 4.7 


The  geographical  location  of  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  in 
Europe  would  class  them  amon^  the  more  recent  immigrants,  but 
the  period  of  time  during  which  tnev  have  been  coming  to  the  United 
States  would  place  them  among  the  older  immigrant  races.  They 
show  the  largest  proportion  or  home-owning  famihes  of  aU  races 
the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father  or  foreign- 
bom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Finnish  famiUes,  which  show  a  per- 
centage of  home  ownership^  amoimting  to  56.3,  should  be  geograpnic- 
ally  classed  with  the  older  immi^ants  from  Great  Britain  and  north- 
em  Europe,  but  by  period  of  residence  in  this  coimtry  the  larger  pro- 
portion should  be  termed  recent  immigrants.  Of  the  faimlies  of 
recent  immigration,  the  North  ItaUans,  Slovenians,  Croatians,  Portu- 
gese, Poles,  Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  South  Italians,  and  Magyars  have, 
m  the  order  named,  proportions  ranging  from  27.8  to  13.7  per  cent 
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owning  their  homes.  An  abnost  negligible  proportion  of  Russians, 
Greeks,  Roumanians,  Servians,  and  Syrians,  yarying  from  1.2  to  4.7 
per  cent  in  the  order  mentioned,  have  acquired  homes. 

STATUS  OF  CHILDBEN  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLDS   STUDIED. 

The  two  tables  which  immediately  follow  set  forth  the  general 
status  and  industrial  condition  of  the  children  in  the  households 
studied.  The  first  table  submitted  shows,  by  sex  and  general 
nativity  and  race  of  individual,  the  per  cent  of  children  6  and  imder 
16  years  of  age  in  the  households  studied  who  are  at  home,  at  school, 
and  at  work: 


Table  90. — Fer  cent  of  children  6  and  under  16  years  of  age  at  homey  at  school^  and  at  work^ 

by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 

(SrXTDT  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 

[This  table  includes  only  zBoes  with  40  or  more  children  reporttng.    The  totals,  howeveri  an  for  all  races.] 

MALE. 


Oenend  nativity  and  race  of  indlTidoal. 


Native-born  of  native  fother: 

White 

NegTo 

Nativehbom  of  foreign  fother,  by  race  of  fothar: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoflSi 

Portuguese 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish. 

Welsh 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

English 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoBah. 

Portuguese 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Syrian 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  fother 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


826 
56 

a06 
268 
118 
122 

66 

30 

30 
478 
282 
451 
202 
316 
250 
184 
757 
100 
246 

72 
581 

85 
262 

55 

25 

41 

08 

78 

41 

31 

79 

236 

110 

362 

77 

151 

223 

51 

48 

21 

137 

31 


8,435 


5,570 
6,452 
1.983 


Percent— 


At  home. 


5.4 
26.0 

5.2 

8.2 

24.6 

4.1 

5.1 

16.9 

.0 

23.3 

4.0 

3.2 

4.9 

6.4 

14.9 

18.1 

9.8 

17.4 

12.0 

13.8 

2.8 

12.6 

10.6 

3.1 

5.5 

.0 
17.1 

5.1 
2L8 

7.3 
16.1 

3.8 

5.5 
10.0 
15.5 

6.5 
17.9 
22.0 
U.8 
10.4 
19.0 
16.1 
12.9 


10.5 


10.2 

9.7 

13.2 


At  school. 


90.9 
66.1 

88.9 
86.2 
71.2 
93.4 
86.3 
80.0 
86.7 
70.0 
87.4 
06.4 
89.6 
89.1 
78.8 
77.2 
82.6 
77.4 
83.0 
78.0 
87.5 
80.0 
87.1 
92.7 
85.5 

100.0 
80.5 
82.7 
75.6 
85.4 
74.2 
82.3 
88.6 
82.7 
71.3 
79.2 
73.5 
72.2 
72.5 
75.0 
61.9 
73.7 
64.5 


82.8 


83.9 
84.7 
77.0 


At  work. 


8.6 
8.9 

6.0 
5.6 
4.2 
2.5 
8.6 
8.1 
13.8 
6.7 
8.6 
L4 
5.5 
4.5 
6.3 
4.6 
7.6 
5.2 
5.0 
8.1 
9.7 
7.4 
2.4 
4.3 
9.1 

.0 

2.4 

12.3 

2.6 

7.8 

9.7 

13.9 

5.9 

7.3 

13.8 

14.8 

8.6 

5.8 

15.7 

14.6 

19.0 

10.2 

22.6 


6.6 


5.9 
5.6 
0.9 
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Tablb  90. — Per  cent  of  children  6  and  under  16  years  of  age  at  hame^  at  school^  and  at  worhy 

by  general  nativity  and  race  ofindivvducd-'-Coutmued. 


FEMALE. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  Indlvldoal. 


Natiye-bom  of  native  fitther: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father; 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dutch 

English , 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

French. 

German , 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North , 

Italian,  Soath 

Lithuanian 

Magyar , 

PoSsh 

Portuguese. 

Rutheoian 

Scotch 

Slovak , 

Slovenian , 

Swedish. 

Welsh. 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian. , 

Bohemian  and  Moravian , 

Canadian,  French , 

Croatian 

TCngtiah 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoMi 

Portuguese. 

Buthenian 

.  Sootch 

Slovak 

Syrian 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


841 
60 

815 
266 
103 
116 
188 

61 

32 

27 
474 
242 
466 
185 
339 
264 
168 
809 

88 
245 

72 
580 

71 
275 

56 

34 
41 

110 
71 
46 
23 
66 

244 
96 

885 
78 

159 

234 
09 
44 
22 

146 
32 


8,444 


5,539 
6,440 
2,004 


Percent— 


At  home. 


6.9 
18.3 

8.9 

10.9 

21.4 

1.7 

2.1 

13.1 

15.6 

3.7 

5.3 

5.8 

5.8 

9.7 

17.4 

18.9 

n.9 

20.4 

U.4 

20.0 

2.8 

19.3 

5.6 

6.2 

14.3 

8.8 

9.8 

4.5 
22.5 

6.5 
13.0 
10.6 

7.4 
17.7 
26.6 
20.5 
30.8 
26.5 

7.2 
27.3 
18.2 
21.9 

9.4 


13.6 


12.6 
11.9 
19.1 


At  school. 


90.5 
81.7 

84.1 
82.0 

n.8 

97.4 
92.0 
86.9 
78.1 
96.3 
88.8 
91.3 
91.4 
87.6 
78.2 
77.3 
86.9 
76.9 
81.8 
77.1 
98.1 
77.1 
90.1 
91.3 
80.4 

82.4 
82.9 
81.8 
73.2 
78.3 
82.6 
83.3 
87.3 
81.3 
67.8 
74.4 
59.1 
65.8 
76.8 
56.8 
81.8 
74.7 
65.6 


81.8 


83.5 
84.4 
73.6 


At  work. 


2.6 
.0 

7.0 
7.1 
6.8 

.0 
5.9 

.0 
6.3 

.0 
5.9 
2.9 
8.8 
2.7 
4.4 
3.8 
L2 
2.7 
6.8 
2.9 
4.2 
3.6 
4.2 
2.6 
5.4 

8.8 
7.8 

13.6 
4.2 

15.2 
4.3 
6.1 
5.3 
1.0 
6.7 
5.1 

10.1 
7.7 

15.9 

15.9 

.0 

3.4 

25.0 


4.6 


8.9 
3.7 
7.3 


TOTAL. 


Native-bom  of  native  fi&ther: 

White 

Neno 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Cemadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 


1,667 
116 

621 
534 
221 
238 
385 
126 
62 
57 
952 
624 
907 
387 


6.2 
21.6 

7.1 
9.6 

23.1 
2.9 
3.6 

15.1 
8.1 

14.0 
4.6 
4.4 
5.1 
8.0 


90.7 
74.1 

86.5 
84.1 
71.6 
96.4 
89.1 
83.3 
82.3 
82.5 
88.1 
93.6 
9a5 
88.4 


3.1 
4.8 

6.4 
6.4 
5.4 
1.7 
7.3 
L6 
9.7 
8.6 
7.2 
2.1 
4.4 
8.6 
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Table  90.— 


Percento/ehiMren6a7du7iderl6year8o/age<Uhomejat»du^ 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual — Continued. 


TOTAI/-Co&tiiiaed. 


General  natiTlty  and  race  of  Individual. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Peroentr- 

Athome. 

At  school. 

At  work. 

Nattve-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father— Con. 
ItAlian,  Ponth. .                                 

665 
528 
362 

1,566 
188 
491 
144 

1,161 
156 
537 
111 

69 

82 

206 

149 

87 

64 

145 

480 

206 

697 

156 

810 

467 

120 

92 

43 

283 

63 

1&2 
1&6 

ia8 

19.0 

11.7 

16.9 

2.8 

15.9 

8.3 

4.7 

9.9 

5.1 
18.4 

4.8 
22.1 

6.9 
14.8 

&9 

6w6 
13.6 
20.8 
13.5 
24.5 
24.3 

9.2 
18.5 
1&6 
19.1 
11.1 

78.5 
77.2 
84.7 
77.1 
82.4 
77.6 
9a3 
78.6 
88.5 
92.0 
82.9 

89.8 
81.7 
82.2 
74.6 
81.6 
77.8 
82.8 
87.9 
82.0 
69.6 
76.8 
66l1 
68.9 
76.0 
66.3 
72.1 
74.2 
65.1 

5.8 

4.2 

Magyar 

4.6 

PoftSh ,      

3.9 

Port*]tg"effe 

5.0 

Rnthenian 

6.5 

Scotch 

6.9 

Slovak 

5.5 

Slovenian 

3.2 

BwwlWi 

8.4 

Welsh 

7.2 

Foreign-bom: 

5.1 

Ttoh^nniiin  ft"*!  Moravian 

4.9 

Oanadlan,  Fi»n«h ,  _ 

13.0 

Croatian 

3.4 

Fniflteh 

11.6 

French. 

7.4 

G<^mian 

10.8 

Hebrew 

6.6 

TtftMan,  NOTth •.  

4.4 

Italian,  Po"th ,   ,.  ..  .. 

9.6 

Tilthnanian , 

9.7 

Magyar ...               

9.4 

Polish.... 

&8 

Portuguese. 

15.8 

15.2 

Scotch 

9.8 

Slovak 

6.7 

23.8 

16,879 

12.1 

82.3 

5.6 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  Cather 

11,109 

12,892 

8,987 

11.4 
10.8 
16.2 

83.7 
84.6 
75.2 

4.9 

Total  native-bom T. 

4.7 

8.6 

Upon  examining  the  totals  in  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  children  of  native  birm  of  both  sexes  are  at 
home  and  at  work  and  a  larger  percentage  are  at  school  than  is  the 
case  with  the  children  who  are  roreign-bom.  In  a  general  way  the 
races  of  older  immigration  exhibit  practically  the  same  tendencies,  as 
compared  with  the  southern  and  eastern  European  races,  as  do  the 
total  native-bom  as  compared  with  the  foreign-bom. 

A  comparison  of  the  tendencies  exhibited  by  the  principal  races 
may  be  had  from  the  table  following,  which  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  father  and  by  birthplace  of  child,  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  children  6  and  under  1 6  years  of  age  in  the  households  studied, 
at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work. 
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Tablb  91. — Number  and  per  cent  of  children  6  and  under  16  years  of  age  at  home,  at 
school,  and  at  work,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  and  by  birthplace  ofcJiUd, 

(9n7DT  OF  HOUSIHOLDB.) 

[This  table  iodades  only  races  with  40  or  more  chlidien  born  In  the  United  States,  and  also  40  or  more  chil- 
dren bom  abroad.    The  native-born  are  shown  for  comparatlye  purposes.] 


General  nativity  and  race 
of  father. 


Native-born: 

White 

Negro 

Forelgn-bom: 
-  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian. 
Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

English 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polish. 

Portuguese. 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Slovak 


Birthplace 
of  child. 


United  States 
United  States 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  S1^ 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 

Abroad 

United  States 
Abroad 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


i,ec7 

116 

621 

82 

534 

206 

221 

149 

385 

87 

67 

64 

062 

145 

524 

480 

387 

206 

666 

007 

623 

165 

352 

310 

1,666 

467 

188 

120 

401 

92 

144 

43 

1,161 

283 


Number— 


At 
home. 


103 
26 

44 

11 

61 

10 

61 

33 

14 

6 

8 

8 

44 

10 

23 

31 

31 

28 

106 

145 

97 

21 

38 

76 

207 

HI 

22 

11 

83 

17 

4 

8 

185 

64 


At 
school. 


1,612 
86 

637 

67 

440 

171 

168 

111 

343 

71 

47 

42 

830 

120 

400 

422 

342 

160 

514 

485 

404 

110 

298 

205 

1,208 

315 

155 

00 

381 

61 

130 

31 

012 

210 


At 
work. 


52 
6 

40 
4 
34 
27 
12 
5 
28 
10 
2 
4 
09 
15 
11 
27 
14 
9 
35 
67 
22 
15 
16 
29 
61 
81 
11 
19 
27 
14 
10 
4 
64 
19 


Percent— 


At 
home. 


6.2 
21.6 

7.1 

13.4 

9.6 

4.8 

23.1 

22.1 

3.6 

6.9 

14.0 

14.8 

4.6 

6.9 

4.4 

6.5 

8.0 

13.6 

16.2 

20.8 

18.5 

13.5 

10.8 

24.5 

19.0 

24.3 

11.7 

9.2 

16.9 

18.5 

2.8 

18.6 

15.9 

19.1 


At 
school. 


90.7 
74.1 

86.5 
81.7 
84.1 
82.2 
71.5 
74.5 
89.1 
81.6 
82.5 
77.8 
88.1 
82.8 
93.6 
87.9 
88.4 
82.0 
78.5 
60.6 
77.2 
76.8 
84.7 
66.1 
77.1 
68.9 
82.4 
75.0 
77.6 
66.3 
00.3 
72.1 
7&6 
74.2 


At 
work. 


3.1 
4.3 

6.4 
4.0 
6.4 

13.0 
6.4 
3.4 
7.3 

11.6 
3.5 
7.4 
7.2 

10.3 
2.1 
6.6 
3.6 
4.4 
5.3 
0.6 
4.2 
0.7 
4.6 
0.4 
3.0 
6.8 
5.0 

15.8 
5.5 

15.2 
6.0 
0.8 
5.6 
6.7 


Upon  studjing  the  tendencies  of  the  several  races  it  is  seen  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  children  who  were  bom 
abroad  were  at  home  and  a  smaller  proportion  at  work  and  at  school 
than  of  those  who  were  bom  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand;  the  French  Canadian  children  of  foreign  birth  were  more 
extensively  employed  than  those  of  native  birth,  while  the  smaller 
proportion  were  at  home  and  at  school.  No  sharp  differences  are 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Croatian  children,  only  a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  those  of  foreign  birth  than  of  those  oi  native  birth  being 
at  home  and  at  work,  while  a  slightly  larger  proportion  are  at  school. 
In  the  case  of  the  English,  German,  North  ftahan,  South  Italian,  Polish, 
and  Scotch  children  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  those  bom  abroad 
were  at  work  and  at  home,  and  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  at  school, 
than  of  those  bom  in  this  country.  Of  the  French  a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  children  of  foreign  birth  were  at  school,  and  a  larger 
proportion  at  work,  than  of  those  of  native  birth.  The  Lithuanians 
show  a  smaller  proportion  of  children  of  foreign  birth  at  home  and 
at  school  and  a  laiger  proportion  at  work,  as  compared  with  children 
of  native  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Magyars  exhibit  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  children  of  foreign  birth  than  of  native  birth  at 
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home,  and  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  native  children  of  this 
race  than  of  foreimi-bom  were  at  school.  A  much  larger  percenta^ 
of  Lithuanian  chudren  who  were  bom  abroad  than  of  those  bom  m 
the  United  States  were  at  work. 


ABILTTY  TO   SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

The  extent  to  which  members  of  non-English-speaking  races  are 
able  to  speak  Ei^Ush  affords  one  of  the  most  important  mdications 
of  the  degree  of  their  assimilation.  In  this  connection  the  following 
table  is  submitted,  which  shows,  by  sex  and  race,  the  per  cent  of 
246,673  employees  of  foreign  birth  who  were  able  to  speak  EngUsh: 

Table  92. — Ter  cent  of/oreiffn-bom  employees  who  speak  English,  by  sex  and  race. 

(8TX7DT  OF  EMFLOTSBS.) 

(This  taMe  indadflB  only  non-EiigUsb'^peakiiig  races  with  80  or  more  pereons  reporting.    The  total,  how- 
ever, Is  for  all  non-EngUsh-speakliig  races.] 


Arxnenjaa 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cuban 

IHnJsh. 

Dutch 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

French. 

German. 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Hemgoyinian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

uSiam 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Rounumian 

Russian 

Rnthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 


Number  reporttng  complete 
data. 


Male. 


668 
3,861 

940 
9,231 
9,679 
3,005 

£94 
1,450 
3,694 

136 
1,831 
18,831 
5,440 
3,660 
1,360 

199 
13,147 
16,990 

133 

147 
9,148 

573 
11,335 

203 

260 

674 

40,060 

3,483 

1,857 

6,430 

802 
1,627 
24,463 
4,716 
1,921 
5,309 

980 

325 


Total 1    211,716 


Female. 


14 

600 

6 

8,216 

210 

&23 

60 

261 

302 

33 

396 

1,836 

660 

1,366 

388 


1,863 

3,741 

1 


1,160 

617 

7 


49 

7,678 

2,379 

137 

887 

79 

20 

443 

186 

131 

154 

442 

5 


34,967 


Total. 


672 

4,461 

945 

17,447 

9,889 

3,528 

654 

1,701 

3,806 

100 

2,227 

20,666 

6,000 

5,026 

1,747 

199 

15,000 

19,731 

134 

147 

10,298 

674 

11,952 

205 

250 

723 

47,628 

5,862 

X,  W4 

7,317 

881 

1,647 

24,906 

4.901 

2,062 

5.463 

1,422 

330 


246,673 


Per  cent  who  speak  EngUsh. 


Male. 


54.9 
66.0 
20.3 
79.4 
50.9 
19.1 
96.5 
86.1 
60.3 
45.6 
68.6 
87.5 
33.5 
74.7 
79.6 
14.6 
68.8 
48.7 
64.7 
66.0 
61.3 
21.1 
46.4 
69.6 
38.0 
96.9 
43.5 
45.2 
33.3 
43.6 
36.8 
41.2 
56.6 
51.7 
19.6 
94.7 
64.6 
22.5 


65.6 


Female. 


67.1 
58.7 
80.0 
64.2 
21.4 
19.9 
98.3 
73.7 
24.5 
21.2 
46.6 
80.2 
12.3 
76.7 
86.6 


39.1 
26.8 
(a) 


22.3 
(•) 


91.8 
16.5 
27.0 
32.8 
46.9 
10.1 
20.0 
26.6 
30.3 
19.1 
94.2 
86.4 
40.0 


38.6 


Total. 


54.9 
66.0 
20.6 
67.6 
60.3 
19.2 
96.6 
84.2 
48.3 
40.8 
64.5 
86.8 
31.5 
76uO 
81.1 
14.6 
56.3 
44w4 
64.2 
66.0 
48.1 
21.3 
45.2 
50.0 
38.0 
96.6 
30.1 
37.8 
33.3 
43.9 
34.4 
41.0 
55.1 

eao 

19.5 
94.7 
46.9 
22.7 


53.2 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 


Of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  foreign  birth  and  of  non- 
Engli^-speaking  races  in  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
53.2  per  cent,  or  shghtlj  more  than  one-half,  were  able  to  speak 
English.  The  smallest  proportion  with  ability  to  speak  English 
exhibited  by  any  race  is  shown  by  the  Herzegovinians,  with  a  per- 
centage of  only  14.6.    Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  Cuban  and  Spanish 
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and  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Bulgarian,  Macedonian,  and 
Turkish  races  were  able  to  speak  the  language.  The  other  races 
which  fall  below  the  percentage  of  53.2  for  the  total  foreign-bom 
were  the  Syrian,  Slovenian,  Servian,  Ruthenian,  Russian,  Roumanian, 
Portuguese,  Polish,  Montenegrin,  Magyar,  Lithuanian,  South  ItaUan, 
Greek,  Flemish,  Finnish,  and  Croatian.  Of  the  races  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europe,  the  highest  percentages  of  EngUsh-speaking 
ability  are  exhibited  by  the  Hebrews,  ItaUans,  and  Slovaks.  The 
French  Canadians  show  a  higher  proportion  of  members  who  could 
speak  English  than  any  race  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  As 
regards  the  races  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  the  Danes  show 
96.6  Der  cent,  the  Norwegians  96.5  per  cent,  the  Swedes  94.7  per  cent, 
the  Germans  86.8  per  cent,  the  Dutch  84.2  per  cent,  and  the  Frencn 
64.5  per  cent,  with  ability  to  speak  English.  The  females  of  prac- 
tically all  races,  and  especially  tnose  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
show  a  smaller  propoii;ion  than  the  males  able  to  speak  the  English 
language.  Of  the  total  number  of  females,  onlv  38.6  per  cent,  as  con- 
trasted with  55.6  per  cent  of  the  males,  could  speak  English.  This 
situation  is  due  to  the  greater  segregation  of  the  females,  as  com- 
pared with  the  males,  and  their  lack  of  contact  with  American  life 
and  institutions. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race 
of  individual,  lie  proportion  of  ^rsons  of  non-English-speitking  races 
in  the  households  studied  who  were  6  years  of  age  or  over  and  who 
were  able  to  speak  English: 

Table  93. — Per  cent  of  persons  6  years  of  age  or  over  who  speak  English,  hy  sex  andgeu' 

eral  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 

(8TUDT  or  H0U9EH0LD&) 

[This  table  inoludes  only  non-EngUsh-spealdiig  races  wlfh  40  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  totals, 

however  are  for  all  non-English-speaking  raoes  J 


General  nativity  and  raoe  of  individual. 

Number  reporting  oomplete 
data. 

Per  cent  who  speak  English. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

-Total. 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fiftther,  by  raoe  of 
'P^h^ifrplan  and  Moravian-  - . , , 

475 

435 

128 

201 

81 

46 

47 

1,062 

344 

241 

351 

203 

208 

33 

1,067 

115 

280 

719 

104 

454 

251 
632 

67 

751 

702 

1,141 

00 

409 

481 

110 

220 

84 

48 

59 

1,044 

300 

230 

404 

310 

195 

42 

1,074 

106 

293 

688 

80 

465 

186 
555 

30 

10 

804 

686 

76 

974 
916 
238 
421 
165 
93 
106 

2,106 
644 
471 
755 
603 
403 
75 

2,131 
223 
582 

1,407 
103 
919 

437 

1,187 

87 

761 
1,596 
1,839 

185 

99.8 
94.0 
02.2 

100.0 
96.1 

100.0 

100.0 
99.5 
99.7 
97.9 
96.0 
94.5 
96.6 

100.0 
92.2 
97.4 
95.2 
94.9 

inao 

99.8 

87.3 
77.6 
70.2 
7.2 
77.7 
54.5 
36.7 

09.8 

90.6 

93.6 

100.0 

96.4 

100.0 

100.0 

96.7 

99.7 

97.8 

93.8 

95.5 

94.4 

100.0 

90.6 

98.6 

92.5 

94.0 

100.0 

100.0 

58.1 
61.1 
33.3 
20.0 
58.3 
26.9 
18.7 

99.8 

CanAdlan.  FrRnch , 

92.2 

Croatian 

92.9 

Batch 

100.0 

Ftnntoh , 

95.8 

Iflfl^feh 

100.0 

French 

100.0 

C^^frmfin , , r-- 

99.1 

Hebrew 

99.7 

Tl^^n,  Kmih 

97.9 

Italian',  Bonth 

95.1 

Lithaaniflin , . 

95.0 

Magyar 

96.5 

NorSpegian 

100.0 

Polish 

91.4 

Portuguese 

96.5 

93.8 

Slovak 

94.5 

fllO^'^^llSn .  r   ,  .    ,    T   ,   -   r  -  . -  - 

100.0 

Swedish 

99.9 

Foieign-bom: 

Armenian 

74.8 

RohnmiAn  and  M'oravfon.  ^ . .  ,  - .  -  - 

69.8 

Brava 

57.5 

BulRarian. ,  t-. --  — 

7.4 

67.9 

Croatian 

44.0 

Cuban 

26.7 
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Table  93. — Per  cent  of  persoTis  6  years  of  ape  or  over  who  speak  English,  by  sex  andgeu' 

eral  nativity  and  race  of  individual — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  indivldaal. 


Foreign-bom— Continued . 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Goman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South , 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Ma 

Me 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Rutbenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish..: 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 
Total  foreign-bom 


Number  reporting  complete 
data. 


Male. 


20 

102 

159 

112 

223 

1,257 

1,020 

1,226 

1,078 

3,402 

76 

1,661 

01 

1,872 

64 

29 

3,971 

424 

161 

176 

1,077 

209 

2,013 

233 

77 

572 

383 

443 


Female. 


26 
135 

148 
107 
100 

1,038 
227 

1,186 
786 

2,061 

965 


Total. 


1,237 

39 

29 

2,759 

446 

88 

96 

846 

76 

1,536 

199 

48 

484 

245 


32,666 


6,787 
25,879 


24,228 


46 

297 

307 

219 

413 

2,295 

1,247 

2,412 

1,864 

5,463 

77 

2,646 

91 

3,109 

108 

58 

6,780 

870 

249 

274 

1,923 

285 

3,549 

432 

126 

1,056 

628 

443 


56,894 


6,858 
17,370 


13,645 
43,249 


Per  cent  who  speak  KnglWi. 


Male. 


95.0 
96.3 
88.1 
82.1 
67.3 
86.4 
23.8 
83.3 
68.2 
53.2 
18.4 
59.8 
13.2 
45.5 
21.9 
100.0 
62.9 
58.3 
34.8 
39.2 
52.6 
16.3 
61.2 
78.5 
29.9 
96.0 
80.2 
1.4 


65.3 


96.4 
57.2 


Female. 


92.3 
83.7 
37.8 
62.6 
66.3 
79.2 
11.9 
67.9 
42.0 
35.6 

35.9 


35.5 
15.4 
93.1 
85.4 
39.0 
21.6 
24.5 
30.6 
6.6 
4a5 
41.2 
29.2 
92.1 
61.6 


59.3 


Total. 


93.5 
9a6 
63.8 
72.6 
66.3 
83.1 
21.7 
75.7 
57.1 
46.6 
18.2 
50.9 
13.2 
41.5 
19.4 
06.6 
45.8 
48.4 
30.1 
33.9 
42.9 
13.7 
52.2 
61.3 
29.6 
94.2 
72.9 
1.4 


62.8 


95.3 
45.1 


96.9 
52.8 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  ninnber  involved. 

Upon  reference  to  the  totals  in  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  persons  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign 
father  were  able  to  speak  English,  a  greater  proportion  of  males  than 
of  females  beiog  able  to  use  the  language.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
about  52  per  cent  of  the  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the  households 
studied  were  able  to  speak  English,  and  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  males  than  of  femafes  had  acquired  an  ability  to  speak 
the  language.  The  reason  for  the  more  favorable  showmg  of  the 
males  as  compared  with  the  females  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  larger 

Eroportion  of  males  than  of  females  come  into  contact  with  American 
fe  and  institutions  through  working  and  otherwise.  As  a  rule,  the 
immigrant  women  are  practicaUy  segregated  in  immigrant  colonies 
and  have  no  association  with  American  life  or  people  except  a  little 
domestic  service.  Of  the  persons  of  foreign  birth  of  the  old  immi- 
gration, the  French  indicate  the  least  progress  in  acquiring  an 
ability  to  speak  EngUsh.  The  Norwegians  and  Swedes  show  the 
largest  proportion  of  persons  with  English-speaking  ability,  with 
the  Grermans  next  in  order.  Of  the  races  of  recent  immigration,  the 
Turks  show  the  smallest  proportion,  or  only  1.4  per  cent,  of  their 
total  number  able  to  speak  English.  The  Bulganans,  Greeks,  Jap- 
anese, Macedonians,  Mexicans,  and  Servians  sSso  exhibit  less  than 
one-fourth  of  their  number  with  English-speaking  ability.    Of  the 
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southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  the  highest  degree  of  English-speak- 
ing ability  is  indicated  by  the  Armenians,  Bohemians  and  Moravians, 
Hebrews,  and  Syrians.  Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  Croatians, 
South  Italians,  l^oles,  Portuguese,  and  Ruthenians  are  able  to  speak 
English.  The  Bravas  and  Finns  show  the  least  advancement  in 
acquiring  an  abilitv  to  speak  English.    A  considerably  greater  pro- 

fortion  of  males  than  or  females  of  the  Flemish,  North  and  South 
talian,  Lithuanian,  Portuguese,  Ruthenian,  Slovenian,  and  Slovak 
races  can  speak  English. 

The  table  next  presented  exhibits  the  advancement  in  ability  to 
speak  English  maae  by  foreign-bom  members  of  non-English-speak- 
ing races  after  designated  periods  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 
It  shows,  by  sex,  years  in  the  United  States,  and  race,  the  proportion 
of  246,673  employees  of  foreign  birth  who  could  speak  English. 

Table  94. — "Per  cent  of  foreign-horn  employees  who  speak  English,  by  sex,  years  in  the 

United  States,  and  race. 

(STUDT  OF  EICPLOYSBS.) 

[By  years  In  the  United  States  is  meant  yeais  dnce  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.  This  table  Inclades 
only  non-Engllsh-speakJng  noes  with  200  or  more  persons  reporting.  The  total,  however,  is  for  all  non- 
English-speaking  races.] 

MALE. 


Race. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bnlgarlan 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Caban. 

Danish 

Batch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Rnssian 

Hebrew,  other 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Llthaanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar. 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegiui 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Total 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


658 
3,861 

940 
0,231 
0,679 
3,006 

604 

1,460 

3,604 

1,831 

18,831 

6,440 

3,660 

1,350 

13,147 

15,000 

0,148 

573 
11,335 

203 

250 

674 

40,050 

3,483 

1,857 

6,430 

802 
1,627 
24,463 
4,716 
1,012 
5,300 

060 

325 


211,716 


Per  cent  who  speak  English,  by  years  in  United 

States. 


Under  5. 


28.3 
35.0 
15.3 
45.2 
37.8 
77.4 
87.4 
68.5 
26.2 
34.3 
60.0 
25.8 
64.5 
61.8 
36.6 
30.6 
28.8 
10.6 
20.8 
48.8 
33.2 
88.4 
21.5 
16.8 
28.6 
26.7 
18.6 
30.4 
33.3 
34.2 
0.8 
72.8 
30.5 
16.1 


30.7 


5  too. 


68.5 
64.4 
68.4 
71.6 
66.8 
15.4 
02.7 
77.0 
63.7 
68.4 
80.0 
64.5 
78.3 
82.1 
70.0 
63.2 
62.5 
00.0 
61.1 
60.8 
54.5 
08.5 
40.5 
56.8 
66.0 
63.8 
52.4 
62.8 
62.0 
63.6 

16.2. 
04.6 
70.6 
76.0 


61.6 


10  or  over. 


83.4 
84.3 
84.0 
86.8 
84.1 
41.5 
Vv.  3 
04.8 
81.7 
00.5 
94.8 
83.6 
86.5 
87.7 
85.7 
78.1 
81.6 

78.5 
65.0 
100.0 
00.3 
76.8 
77.1 
84.6 
83.1 
81.8 
74.0 
80.0 
80.0 
42.0 
08.7 
79.6 
84.6 


85.3 


FEMALE. 


14 

«.9 

(«) 

(•) 

600 

26.2 

50.8 

88.1 

5 

(») 

(«) 

(«) 

8,216 

25.4 

46.3 

65.2 

Total. 


54.0 
66.0 
20.3 
70.4 
50.0 
10.1 
06.5 
86.1 
50.3 
68.6 
87.5 
33.6 
74.7 
70.5 
58.8 
48.7 
51.3 
21.1 
46.4 
60.6 
38.0 
06.0 
43.5 
45.2 
33.3 
43.6 
36.8 
41.2 
55.6 
51.7 
10.6 
04.7 
54.6 
22.6 


55.6 


67.1 
58.7 
80.0 
54.2 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  94. — Fer  cent  of  foreifn-bom  employees  who  tpeak  Ihtglish^  by  tex,  yean  in  the 

United  States f  ana  race— Continued. 


FEMALE— GoQtlniied. 


« 

Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

States. 

■ 

Under  5. 

5to9. 

10  or  over. 

Total. 

Ctx»tlan 

210 

523 

60 

251 

302 

396 

1,836 

569 

1,366 

388 

1,853 

3,741 

1,150 

617 

2 

49 

7,578 

2,379 

137 

887 

79 

20 

443 

185 

131 

154 

442 

5 

10.7 
12.2 

%.. 

13.0 
19.3 
40.5 

7.0 
66.5 
77.4 
14.7 
ILl 

9.7 

%.7 

'\. 

5.9 
88.6 
14.9 
33.4 

4.4 
17.6 

9.5 
17.6 

9.9 
79.2 
20.2 

81.8 
13.6 
100.0 
88.5 
34.6 
57.0 
81.5 
24.5 
92.1 
94.4 
58.0 
88.2 
49.0 

72.7 
32.8 
100.0 
100.0 
59.5 
82.3 
94.9 
66.7 
97.4 
96.1 
77.1 
53.8 
84.8 

21.4 

Cuban 

19.9 

Pftlllsh 

98.3 

Dutch 

73.7 

Finnish 

24.6 

French 

45.6 

Chnrnan 

80.2 

Greek 

12.3 

Hebrew,  Russian 

76.7 

Hebrew,  Other 

86.6 

Iti^ilim,  North ... 

39.1 

Ttallan,  Ronth 

26.8 

Lithuanian 

22.3 

(•) 

Magyar. 

74.6 

02.8 

24.0 

(«) 

Norwegian 

90.9 
19.8 
34.4 
84.4 
72.0 
16.7 

67.0 
60.7 
21.2 
92.3 
55.9 

100.0 
56.5 
67.4 

86.3 
80.0 

93.8 
58.8 
97.4 
63.0 

^     91.8 

PoUshr. 

15.6 

Portuguese 

27.0 

32.8 

Russian 

46.9 

Ruthenian 

10.1 

fienriiui 

20.0 

Slovak 

26.6 

30.3 

Bpanteh 

19.1 

94.2 

Syrian 

36.4 

40.0 

Total 

34,957 

17.1 

43.7 

69.7 

38.6 

TOTAL. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . . , 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish > 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar. 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Total 


672 

4,461 

945 

17,447 

9,889 

3,528 

654 

1,701 

3,896 

2,227 

20,666 

6,009 

6,026 

1,747 

15,000 

19,731 

10,298 

674 

11,952 

205 

250 

723 

47,628 

6,862 

1,994 

7,317 

881 

1,647 

24,906 

4,901 

2,052 

6,463 

1,422 

330 


246,673 


28.6 
34.^2 
15.5 
33.8 
37.0 
8.4 
86.7 
53.0 
24.9 
80.3 
49.4 
24.1 
64.9 
67.3 
33.5 
26.7 
25.6 
19.8 
28.6 
47.6 
38.2 
87.8 
18.2 
13.3 
27.8 
27.6 
16.8 
30.2 
32.5 
33.3 
97.7 
73.0 
33.4 
16.2 


28.6 


68.7 
63.8 
67.8 
58.1 
67.0 
15.2 
93.1 
79.2 
61.7 
66.6 
8L0 
59.8 
81.2 
85.2 
69.7 
58.9 
61.7 
90.9 
61.4 
69.8 
54.5 
97.9 
45.8 
47.6 
68.6 
64.6 
5L3 
62.6 
62.0 
63.6 
16.4 
94.6 
66.0 
76.2 


50.6 


83.2 
84.7 
84.6 
77.4 
84.0 
80.8 
99.4 
96.4 
80.8 
89.6 
94.8 
82.1 
88.3 
88.6 
84.6 
73.4 
81.8 

78.7 
66.0 
100.0 
90.3 
74.9 
70.2 
83.3 
83.4 
81.8 
74.3 
80.1 
81.1 
43.4 
96.6 
74.9 
84.6 


88.1 


64.9 
66.0 
20.6 
67.5 
60.8 
10.2 
96.6 
84.2 
48.3 
64.6 
86.8 
31.6 
75.0 
81.1 
56.3 
44.4 
48.1 
2L3 
4&2 
60.0 
88.0 
96.6 
89.1 
87.8 
83.8 
43.9 
34.4 
41.0 
65.1 
60.9 
19.6 
94.7 
48.9 
22.7 


63.2 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Upon  reference  to  the  total  in  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  proportions  of  employees  able 
to  speak  English  corresponding  to  an  increased  period  of  residence 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  total  number  who  had  been  in  this 
country  less  than  five  years  only  28.6  per  cent  could  speak  English, 
as  contrasted  with  59.6  per  cent  with  a  residence  of  five  to  nine 
years  and  83.1  per  cent  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten 
years  or  over.  The  smallest  proportions  of  employees  able  to  speak 
EngUsh  with  a  residence  unaer  five  years  are  shown,  in  the  order 
named,  by  the  Cuban,  Portuguese,  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  Ruthenian, 
PoUsh,  Macedonian,  Greek,  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  South  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, and  Roumanian  races,  all  of  which  fall  below  the  general  show- 
ing for  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  wage-earners.  Of  the  em- 
ployees with  a  residence  of  five  to  nine  years  the  Cubans  exhibit  a 
percentage  of  only  15.2  and  the  Spaniards  of  16.4  with  abihty  to 
speak  EngUsh,  while  the  French  Canadians,  South  ItaUans,  Montene- 
grins, Poles,  Portuguese,  and  Ruthenians  have  percentages  less  than 
that  for  the  total  number  of  employees  within  this  residence  period. 
Of  the  employees  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or 
longer  the  Cubans,  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  Portuguese,  South  Italians, 
Servians,  Syrians,  Poles,  French  Canadians,  and  Magyars,  all  of 
whom  have  less  than  four-fifths  of  their  number  able  to  speak  Eng- 
Ush, indicate,  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  least  progress  in  abiUty  U> 
speak  EngUsh. 

Of  the  males  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  with  a  residence 
of  ten  years  or  over  the  smallest  proportion  or  employees  able  to 
speak  English  is  exhibited  by  the  Servians,  the  showing  of  the  Poles, 
Portuguese,  Magyars,  and  South  Italians  being  but  sUghtly  more 
favor^le.  The  lowest  percentages  are  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Cuban  and  Spanish  cigar  makers.  Almost  three-fifths  of  these  races 
are  unable  to  speak  the  English  language. 

Upon  referring  to  the  totals  for  the  male  and  female  wage-earners 
it  is  seen  that  the  former  not  only  show  a  larger  proportion  than  the 
latter  in  each  period  of  residence  with  the  ability  to  speak  English, 
but  exhibit  greater  progress  in  acquiring  the  language  after  specified 
periods  of  residence.  As  stated,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  due  to 
the  greater  segregation  of  the  female  workers  and  their  more  limited 
opportimities,  as  compared  with  the  males,  for  contact  with  American 
life  and  institutions.  Of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  females 
who  have  been  in  this  country  ten  years  or  longer,  the  South  ItaUans 
exhibit  the  smallest  proportion  with  ability  to  speak  English.  The 
Polish,  Portuguese,  Finnish,  and  Syrian  females  make  a  somewhat 
better  showing  than  the  South  Itahan,  but  fall  below  the  proportion 
for  the  totalforeign-bom  females. 

The  table  which  is  next  presented  sets  forth,  by  race  of  individual 
and  by  years  m  the  UnitecT  States,  the  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  per- 
sons of  non-English-speaking  races  in  the  households  studied  who 
were  6  years  of  age  or  over  and  who  were  able  to  speak  English. 
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Table  95. — Fer  cent  of  foreign-bom  penom  6  years  of  age  or  w>er  who  epeak  English, 

by  years  in  the  United  States  and  race  of  individual. 

(8TUDT  or  HOVSBBOIDS.) 

f  By  fBtn  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  sinee  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.  This  table  inohides 
only  non-Enellsh-speaking  races  with  40  or  more  persons  reporting.  The  total,  however,  is  ftff  idl  non- 
EngUab^peudng  races.] 


Race  of  IndividnaL 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brava 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cohan 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French.. 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

ICaoedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Total 


Number 

reparthig 

complete 

date. 


437 

1,187 

87 

761 

1,606 

1,839 

186 

46 

297 

307 

219 

413 

2,296 

1,247 

2,412 

1,864 

6,463 

77 

2.646 

91 

3,109 

103 

68 

6,730 

870 

249 

274 

1,923 

286 

3,649 

432 

126 

1,056 

628 

443 


43,249 


Per  cent  who  speak  English,  by 
years  in  United  States. 


Under  6. 


68.6 
36.2 
2&1 
6.0 
37.6 
24.1 
.0 


(a) 


60.0 
23.7 
64.8 
84.4 
40.6 
13.1 
66.0 
30.6 
26.6 
12.0 
24.1 
12.4 
21.9 

.0 
87.6 
21.8 
37.1 
27.1 
16.7 
14.9 
7.0 
25.7 
26.3 
13.2 
71.6 
62.6 

.9 


26.1 


6to9. 


77.2 
68.8 
73.1 
47.8 
66.8 
66.6 
148 
87.6 
73.3 
62.1 
71.4 
72.9 
79.4 

6ao 

76.6 
61.4 
60.4 
26l9 
66.3 

66.7 

ia6 

100.0 
60.3 
44.6 
46.2 
43.4 
61.9 
33.8 
64.0 
64.7 

3ao 

93.1 
8a9 
14.3 


6&6 


10  or  over. 


(•) 


(•) 


94.6 
82.4 
76.9 

7&0 
78.7 
67.1 
97.8 
98.6 
76.0 
88.9 
914 
96.6 
78.4 
88.8 
84.3 
76.9 

77.1 


79.8 
23.9 
97.9 
77.0 
69.9 


(•) 


81.0 
68.8 

71.  i 
78.0 
70.4 
96.8 
92.6 


8a8 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Upon  reference  to  the  total  of  43,249  persons  studied,  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  a  steady  advancement  in  ability  to  speak  English  corre- 
sponding to  period  of  residence  in  the  United  otates.  Among  the 
persons  who  nave  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  the 
following  races  report  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  number  with 
ability  to  speak  English:  Lithuanian,  Croatian,  Finnish,  Magyar^ 
Polish,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Spanish,  Macedonian,  Japanese,  Greek, 
Servian,  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  Cuban,  and  Mexican,  the  two  last 
named  reportmg  none.  Among  those  persons  with  a  residence  of 
five  to  nine  years,  only  three  races,  the^  Cuban,  Turkish,  and  Mexican, 
report  less  than  25  per  cent  with  ability  to  speak  EngUsh,  and  of 
those  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  longer,  the 
Mexicans  alone  report  less  than  25  per  cent.  The  unfavorable 
showing  of  the  Mexicans  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  number  of  representatives  of  this  race  are  coal-mine  workers 
Eving  in  more  isolated  localities  than  the  other  races  studied  and 
consequently  having  less  opportunity  to  acquire  the  language.  Of 
the  races  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States  the  Armenians  exhibit 
the  highest  percentage  of  persons  with  a  residence  of  ten  years  or 
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over  able  to  speak  English,  the  Syrians  being  next  in  order,  closely 
followed  by  the  Hebrews. 

The  table  which  immediately  follows  shows,  by  sex,  age  at  time  of 
coming  to  the  United  States,  and  race,  the  per  cent  of  246,673 
employees  of  non-English-speaking  races  who  were  able  to  speak 
Englisli: 

Table  96. — Per  cent  of  foreign-bom  employees  who  speak  English,  by  sex,  age  at  time  of 

coming  to  the  United  States,  and  race. 

(STUDT  OF  XMPLOTEXS.) 

[This  table  incfaides  only  non-EngUsh-speakixig  noes  with  200  or  more  perM»s  reporting.    The  total,  how- 
ever, is  for  all  non-EngUsh-speaking  races.] 

MALE. 


Armenian. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Ruarian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. '. 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magvar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegifloi 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Servian 

8k>vak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 


3, 

I 

5: 

13, 

'I: 

11, 


40, 

I 

1, 

24, 
4, 
1, 
5, 


068 

801 
940 
231 
079 
006 
604 
460 
604 
831 
831 
440 
660 
360 
147 
990 
148 
673 
335 
203 
260 
674 
060 
483 
857 
430 
802 
627 
463 
716 
921 
309 
980 
326 


211,716 


Per  cent  who  speak  Eni^Ish,  by  age 
at  time  of  oonung  to  United  Suito. 


Under  14. 


94.7 
97.6 
81.8 
93.3 
84.6 
45.0 
96.8 

W.  9 
94.3 
97.9 
99.7 
75.5 
90.7 
99.4 
94.1 
83.1 
86.4 

91.2 
74.3 

100.0 
98.7 
03.3 
91.6 
93.3 
80.8 
76.2 
7&6 
92.2 
96.0 
83.8 

100.0 
91.4 


93.2 


14  or  over. 


68.7 
6&7 
19.6 
6a2 
6a5 
16.3 
9&1 
80.6 
48.3 
61.1 
83.6 
32.7 
72.3 
76.6 
66.2 
46.7 
6a6 
21.0 
46.1 
6&6 
36.5 
96.6 
40.7 
34.2 
32.8 
42.4 
35.7 
40.9 
64.1 
60.6 
18.6 
94.0 
51.3 
22.0 


61.7 


Total. 


54.0 

6ao 

20.8 
79.4 
60lO 
19.1 
96.5 
86.1 
6a8 
68.0 
87.5 
3S.6 
74.7 
79.6 
58.8 
48.7 
51.8 
21.1 
46.4 
69.6 

3ao 

96.9 
43.5 
45.2 
83.3 
43.6 
86.8 
41.2 
55.6 
5L7 
19.5 
04.7 
54.6 
22.5 


66.6 


FEMALE. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 


14 

600 

6 

8,216 

210 

523 

60 

261 

802 

896 

1,836 


1,366 
388 

1,853 
3,741 
1,160 

617 


(«) 


57.1 
58.7 
80.0 
54.2 
21.4 
19.9 
98.3 
73.7 
24.6 
46.5 
80.2 
12.8 
75.7 
86i6 
39.1 
26.8 
22.8 

24.0 


a  Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  number  involTed. 
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Table  96. — Fet  cent  o/foreign-hom  employees  who  speak  English,  by  sex,  age  at  time  of 

coming  to  the  United  States,  and  race— Continued. 


FEMALB-Gontlnoed. 

Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

da^ 

Per  cent  who  speak  English,  bv  age 
at  time  of  oomlng  to  United  States. 

Under  14. 

14  or  over. 

Total. 

If fixlofin 

2 

49 

7,578 

2,379 

137 

887 

79 

20 

443 

185 

131 

154 

442 

5 

100.0 
7&8 
77.5 
96.5 
97.3 
OOlO 

8(10 
94.7 
4a9 
100.0 
90.2 

90.0 
7.3 
11.0 
20.9 
35.7 
6.8 
16.8 
10.9 
22.9 
14.7 
89.5 
27.8 
40.0 

91.8 

Norwegian 

Polish ^ ]\\\\\\\\]\.. 

15.5 

Portuguese 

37.0 

K4niTnAn{An 

32.8 

Ruwll^n  - ,      . . 

45.9 

Rnthenlftn 

10.1 

Bervian .  ... 

2ao 

Slovak 

26.6 

fllovenlan 

30.3 

Bpaniflti 

19.1 

Swedish '.'.'.'.'. 

912 

Svrian 

36.4 

OHirklsh. 

4ao 

Total 

34,967 

79.9 

21.8 

3&6 

TOTAL. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian ,.. 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Svrian 

Turkish 

Total 


672 

95.2 

53.6 

4,461 

96.4 

56.0 

945 

83.3 

19.8 

17,447 

84.5 

61.9 

9,889 

83.5 

49.8 

3,528 

43.3 

14.9 

654 

99.1 

9&1 

1,701 

99.3 

76.5 

3,896 

94.2 

46l2 

2,227 

97.5 

55.6 

20,666 

90.6 

82.3 

6,009 

69.3 

30.5 

5,026 

96.9 

71.2 

1,747 

99.4 

77.1 

15,000 

86.4 

63.1 

19,731 

76.9 

40.4 

10,298 

86.4 

46.7 

674 

(•) 

21.0 

11,952 

89.9 

43.7 

205 

72.2 

56.2 

250 

100.0 

36.5 

723 

98.9 

96.2 

47,628 

88.5 

35.7 

5,862 

85.0 

25.1 

1,994 

94.6 

32.1 

7,317 

93.3 

41.7 

881 

73.1 

83.2 

1,647 

8ao 

4a6 

24,906 

91.6 

53.5 

4,901 

95.0 

49.6 

2,052 

34.9 

1&3 

5,463 

100.0 

93.9 

1,422 

90.8 

44.3 

330 

(•) 

22.3 

246.673 

88.7 

4&3 

519 

65.0 
20.6 
67.5 
50.8 
19.2 
96i6 
812 
4&3 
615 
86l8 
3L5 
75.0 
81.1 
6&8 
414 
48.1 
2L3 
45.2 
59.0 
38.0 
90.5 
39.1 
37.8 
33.8 
43.9 
814 
41.0 
55.1 
509 
19l5 
94.7 
48.9 
22.7 


53.2 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

These  tabulations  were  planned  to  show  the  relative  adaptiveness 
and  process  of  immi^ants  of  a  younger  as  compared  with  those 
of  an  ol(&r  age,  according  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
The  significant  fact  disclosed  by  the  grand  total  for  both  sexes  is 
that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  immiCTants  who  were  under  14 
years  of  age  when  they  came  to  the  United  States  are  able  to  speak 
English  at  the  present  time  than  of  those  who  were  14  years  of 
a^e  or  over  when  they  immigrated  to  this  country.  Tliis  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  due  not  onfy  to  the  greater  adaptability  of  the 
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younger  mimigrants,  but  also  to  their  greater  opportunities  in  the 
way  of  atten£ng  the  public  school  and  in  mingling  with  native 
Americans.  The  feniales,  as  compared  with  the  males,  exhibit  not 
only  smaller  proportions  able  to  speak  English,  but  also  a  less  de- 
gree of  advancement  among  those  less  than  14  years  old  when  they 
arrived  in  this  country. 

The  relative  progress  in  acquiring  the  abilitv  to  speak  English  of 
the  vounger  or  older  immigrants  in  the  households  studied,  according 
to  their  a^e  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  is  shown 
in  the  table  which  immediately  follows: 

Table  97. — Per  cent  of  foreign-hem  persons  6  years  of  age  or  over  who  sveak  English^  by 
age  at  time  of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  race  of  indiviaual. 

(STUDT  or  HOUSEHOLDS.) 

[This  table  Includes  (mlj  non-EzigJIsh-roeaking  noes  with  40  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  total, 

however,  is  lor  all  non-English-speaking  raoesj 


Race  of  individnaL 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Per  cent  who  speak 
English,  by  age  at 
time  of  coming  to 
United  States. 


Undarl4. 


14  or  over. 


>in™mjfin 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Brava 

Bulgarian. 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian. 

Cuban. 

Danish 

Butch 

Finnish- 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Japanese. 

Lithuanian 

Ifiaoedonian 

Magvar. 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Total 


437 

1,187 

87 

761 

1,596 

1,839 

135 

46 

297 

307 

219 

413 

2,295 

1,247 

2,412 

1,864 

5,453 

77 

2,646 

91 

3,109 

108 

58 

6,730 

870 

249 

274 

1,923 

285 

3,549 

432 

125 

1,056 

628 

443 


99.0 
91.2 
92.9 
85.7 
84.3 
82.7 
48.8 
100.0 
100.0 
87.9 
98.3 
85.8 
96.8 
72.6 
94.8 
90.7 
83.9 


91.0 


79.3 
42.3 

100.0 
81.2 
87.1 
50.0 
77.4 
75.6 
38.5 
85.2 

100.0 
51.1 

100.0 
93.1 


67.9 
61.7 
60.7 

6.6 
55.9 
39.4 
17.0 
90.0 
84.1 
58.2 
62.9 
60.0 
78.4 
18.6 
67.3 
49.5 
37.8 
18.2 
46.0 
13.2 
35.1 
11.7 
95.8 
40.1 
32.2 
28.9 
28.4 
38.8 
12.6 
46.4 
56.6 
17.6 
93.3 
67.7 

1.4 


43,1249 


86.6 


44.9 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Of  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  individuals  who  were  less  than 
14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this  country  86.6  per 
cent,  as  shown  by  the  table  above,  can  now  speak  English,  while  of 
those  who  were  14  years  of  age  or  older  when  they  came  to  the  United 
States  only  44.9  per  cent  are  now  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 
The  same  greater  adaptabilitj^  and  progress  among  the  younger,  as 
contrasted  with  the  older  immigrants,  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  each 
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race,  the  most  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  younger  inmiigrants 
being  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Brava,  Bulgarian,  Greek,  Magyar, 
Polish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  SlovaK,  and  Slovenian  races. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  race,  the  present  political  condition 
of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coming  to  this  country: 

Table  98. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  Jiave  been  in 
the  United  States  5  years  or  over  and  who  were  il  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming ^ 
by  race. 

(STUDY  OF  EMPLOTSES.) 

[By  years  In  the  United  States  Is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.) 


Race. 


Albanian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

B  ulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

English , 

Finnish , 

Flemish , 

French , 

German 

Greek , 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other , 

Herz^ovinlan 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  si>ecifled) , 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

rar , 

lean , 

Montenegrin , 

Negro 

Norwegian , 

Persian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish , 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Alsatian  (race  not  specified) 

Australian  (race  not  specified) 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

South  American  (race  not  specified). 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Magyi 
Mexic 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Total. 


2 

171 

1,269 

3 

49 

1,539 

480 

1,903 

961 

6 

261 

631 

1 

4,466 

1,031 

29 

651 

7,859 

421 

890 

403 

6 

3,449 

4,069 

3,811 

40 

2,727 

7 

3,200 

60 

18 

21 

270 

1 

10,923 

664 

128 

1,388 

161 

1,088 

26 

236 

7,433 

1,391 

647 

2,359 

116 

21 

729 

7 

1 

8 

606 

421 

1 

114 


68,942 


Number— 


FuUvnat- 
unuised. 


48 
611 


9 

354 

201 

167 

94 

1 

158 

275 

1 

2,460 

876 

8 

266 

6,466 

29 

202 

141 


2,421 
1,028 

597 
14 

576 


344 

5 

4 

4 

150 


2,075 
18 
11 

210 
14 

097 
17 
11 

896 

199 

63 

1,744 

13 

3 

532 


1 

4 
134 
190 


87 


22,981 


Having 
first 

jNtiierB 
only. 


349 


9 

181 

71 

360 

22 

1 

60 

149 


1,132 

255 

10 

167 

1,263 

56 

807 

107 


426 
834 

647 

4 

310 


513 

1 

2 

2 

81 

1 

1,535 

13 

m 

179 

18 

163 

3 

19 
792 
299 

25 
433 

11 

4 

102 


188 
132 


18 


11,059 


Percent — 


Fullvnat- 
uraUxed. 


28.1 
48.5 

(«) 

18.4 

23.0 

41.9 

8.8 

9.8 

(•) 
62.9 

61.8 

(•) 
65.2 

86.5 

(•>.. 
40.9 

69.6 

6.9 

22.7 

86.0 

(•) 
7a2 

26.3 
16.7 
35.0 
21.1 

ia8 

&8 


tl 


(•) 


66.6 


(•) 


10.0 
3.2 
&6 

16.1 

a7 

64.1 


4.7 
12.1 
14.3 

9.7 
73.9 
11.2 


(•). 


78.0 


22.1 
46.1 


(-)_ 


76.8 


33.8 


Having 
fint 

papers 
only. 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(«) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


21.1 
27.7 

18.4 

&6 

14.8 

13.7 

2.8 

28.9 
28.1 

25.4 
34.7 

26.7 
16.1 
13.3 
34.6 
26.6 

12.4 
9a6 
14.4 
10.0 
11.4 

16.0 
1.7 


(•) 


(») 


30.0 

14.1 
2.3 
18.3 
12.0 
11.2 
16.0 

8.1 
10.7 
31.6 

3.9 
1&4 

9.6 

14.0 


(•) 


31.0 
31.4 

15.8 


16.0 


o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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The  tendency  toward  a  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States 
on  the  part  of  the  various  foreign-bom  races  may  be  readily  seen  by 
a  study  of  the  foregoing  table,  wnich  shows  that  of  the  68,942  foreign- 
bom  male  employees  concerning  whom  information  was  obtained, 
exactly  one-third  are  fully  naturalized,  and  that  an  additional  16  per 
cent  have  secured  first  papers.  In  other  words,  a  fraction  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  these  foreign-bom  employees  have  either  become  full 
citizens  or  intend  to  become  such.  On  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  time  the  various  races  have  been  coming  to  the  United 
States,  a  comparison  of  the  older  with  the  more  recent  immigrants  is 
hardlj^  fair.  For  this  reason  it  is  considered  best  to  separate  the 
races  into  two  groups,  one  including  all  races  of  older  ixmnigration 
and  the  other  an  races  of  more  recent  inunigration.  When  this  is 
done  it  is  seen  that  about  seven-tenths  of  the  older,  as  compared  with 
about  three-tenths  of  the  more  recent,  have  either  become  fully 
naturalized  or  declared  their  intent  to  become  so.  Although  one 
race  may  show  a  much  larger  proportion  fully  naturahzed  than 
some  other,  this  other  race  may,  and  in  many  instances  does,  show 
a  much  larger  proportion  with  first  papers  only.  Therefore  the  only 
natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  one  with  the  largest  pro- 
portion fully  naturahzed  was  quicker  than  the  other  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  becoxning  citizens.  This  is  perhaps 
better  illustrated  by  the  recent  immigrants  than  by  the  older.  For 
instance,  the  ItaUans  (race  not  specified)  show  35  per  cent  fully 
naturahzed  and  only  10  per  cent  additional  holding  first  papers, 
while  the  Austrians  show  22.1  per  cent  fully  naturahzed,  but  an 
additional  31  per  cent  holding  first  papers.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Austrians  have  in  reahty  manifested  greater  interest  in 
American  citizenship  than  have  the  Itahans.  For  this  reason  it  is 
considered  best  to  combine  the  proportion  of  each  race  fully  natural- 
ized with  the  additional  proportion  with  only  first  papjers.  By  such 
a  combination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  in  acquiring  citizenship 
manifested  by  the  more  recent  immigrant  races  ranges  as  follows : 


Per  cent. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 76.2 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 61. 6 

Finnish 61.2 

Hebrew,  Russian ; 57. 2 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 63. 1 

Armenian 49.2 

Italian,  North 45.8 

Italian  (not  specified) 45.0 

Bulgarian 36.8 

Slovenian 35. 8 

Polish 33.1 

Lithuanian 32. 5 

Italian,  South 30.1 


Percent. 

Russian 28.0 

Magyar 26. 8 

Slovak 22.8 

Croatian 22. 5 

Roumanian 21. 9 

Syrian 20. 7 

Greek 20. 2 

Ruthenian 19. 9 

Spanish 13. 6 

Servian 12. 8 

Cuban 12. 1 

Portuguese 5.5 
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As  contrasted  with  the  foregoing^  the  following  proportions  repre* 
sent  the  interest  manifested  by  the  older  immigrant : 


Par  cent. 

Swedish 92. 3 

Swiss 92.1 

Welsh 87.0 

Danish 86.8 

German 85. 7 

Norw^ian 85. 6 

Irish 82.6 

English 80.6 


Peroant 

Dutch 79.9 

Scotch 79.1 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 76. 5 

French 66.6 

Canadian  (other  than  f^nch) 56. 7 

Canadian,  French 31.5 

Mexican 10.0 


The  following  table  shows,  by  race  of  individual,  the  present  politi- 
cal condition  of  foreign-bom  males  in  the  households  studied  who 
had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21 
years  of  age  or  oyer  at  the  time  of  then*  arrival  in  this  country : 

Tablb  99. — Present  polideal  condition  of  foreign-hom  males  who  hofoe  been  in  the 
United  States  5  years  or  over  and  who  were  tl  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming^ 
by  race  of  individual. 

(8TUDT  OF  HOtJBXHOLDS.) 

[By  jean  In  the  United  States  is  mesot  yean  sinoe  flzst  antral  in  the  United  States.) 


RaoeoflndivldaaL 


Annenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

BravB 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Cnban. 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

Frendi 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian....* 

Ruthenlan 

Scotch 

Servian. 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

•nirkish 

Welsh 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 


67 

108 

11 

17 

210 

345 

16 

0 

64 

223 

71 

42 

88 

£03 

109 

873 

254 

428 

052 

553 

1 

512 

30 

17 

1,216 

113 

24 

48 

278 

73 

35 

672 

80 

18 

271 

60 

11 

60 


8,026 


Number- 


Fully  nat- 
uralised. 


30 
123 


57 

67 

3 

6 

42 

145 

40 

24 

34 

320 

4 

00 

201 

141 

172 

121 


42 


2,513 


Having 

ilzst  papers 

only. 


14 
46 


2 

12 

66 

1 

3 

8 

35 

17 

10 

15 

71 

7 

110 

18 

04 

04 

65 


77 

00 

11 

6 

263 

160 

6 

1 

1 

4 

4 

41 

23 

50 

7 

2 

116 

00 

24 

15 

2 

230 

30 

12 

0 

1,180 


Percent— 


FuUynat- 
urafised. 


58.2 
62.1 


n 


27.1 
10.4 


a 


77.8 
65.0 
56.3 
57.1 
41.0 
65.4 
8.7 
24.1 
70.1 
32.0 
18.1 
21.0 


(•) 


l&O 
.0 


(•) 


21.6 

5.8 

.0 

8.3 

14.7 

6&5 

.0 

17.1 

3ao 


(•> 


84.0 
20.0 


(•) 


84.0 


31.3 


Having 

first  papen 

only. 


« 


20.0 
2&3 


(•) 


(•) 


(«) 


(•) 


6.7 
10.1 


14.8 
16.7 
23.0 
23.8 
18.1 
141 

6u4 
20.6 

7.1 
22.0 

0.0 
11.8 

10.8 
.0 

UO 

.0 

4.2 

8.3 

as 

0.6 

6.7 

14.7 

1&8 

ILl 
16. 0 

lao 


14.4 


•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Upon  reference  to  the  totals  in  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that 
of  the  total  number  of  8,026  foreign-bom  males  only  31.3  per  cent  had 
attained  to  full  citizenship,  aiid  only  14.4  per  cent  nad  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  acquiring  citizensnip  by  securing  their  nrst 
papers.  A  hard  and  fast  comparison  between  the  races  of  the  new 
and  of  the  old  immigration  as  to  the  degree  of  citizenship  obtaining 
among  them  is  not  altogether  fair  unless  the  length  of  residence 
of  eadi  class  of  immigrants  be  taken  into  account,  but  after  making 
due  allowance  for  tliis  favorable  factor  in  the  case  of  the  races  of  old 
inmiigration  it  is  evident  that  they  evince  a  much  greater  interest  in 
political  and  civic  affairs  than  the  soxithem  and  eastern  European 
races  which  have  come  to  the  United  States  during  recent  years. 
The  proportions  of  naturalized  citizens  among  the  representative 
races  of  old  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Eiurope 
are  as  follows: 


Pwoont. 

Dutch 77.8 

English 65,0 

German 65.4 

Iriflh 79.1 


Psromt. 

Scotch 68.5 

Swedish 84.9 

Welsh 84.0 


By  way  of  contrast,  the  per  cents  of  the  members  of  representa- 
tive races  of  recent  immigration  who  have  become  fully  naturalized 
are  given  below; 


Percent. 

Annenian 58. 2 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 62.1 

Croatian 19.4' 

Finnish 56.3 

Greek 3.7 

Hebrew 24.1 

Italian,  North 32.9 

Italian,  South 18.1 

Lithuanian 21.9 


Percent. 

Magyar 15.0 

Pofish 21.6 

Portuguese 5.3 

Russian 8.3 

Ruthenian 14.7 

Slovak 17.1 

Slovenian 30.0 

Syrian 20.0 


Among  the  older  unmigrantS;  the  Swedes,  Welsh,  and  Irish  have 
a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  citizens,  although  each  race  of 
this  class  has  more  tnan  three-fifths  of  its  number  with  citizenship 
transferred  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  recent  imrokprant  races  of 
representative  numbers,  the  North  ItaUans,  Hebrews,  Croatians,  and 
Poles,  in  the  order  named,  dbplay  the  greatest  tendency  toward 
seeking  citizenship. 

The  table  which  immediately  follows  shows,  by  years  in  the  United 
Statejg  and  race,  the  present  poUtical  condition  of  68,942  foreign- 
bom  male  industrial  workers  wno  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
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Table  100. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  were  XI 
years  of  ape  or  over  at  time  of  coming  to  the  United  StateSt  by  years  in  the  United 
States  ana  race. 

(STUDY  OF  EMPL0TES8.) 

(By  yean  In  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  indodei 
only  races  with  100  or  more  males  reporting.    The  total,  however,  is  for  all  foxeign-bom.] 


In  United  States  5  to  0 
years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

In  United  States  6 
years  or  over. 

Race. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Percent— 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Percent— 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Percent— 

Fully 

natu- 

raUzed. 

Having 
first 

papers 
only. 

Fully 
natu- 
ralized. 

Having 
first 

papers 
only. 

Fully 

natu- 
ralised. 

Having 
first 

papers 
only. 

Airn^niavi 

83 

553 

340 

01 

1,455 

665 

57 

128 

080 

634 

270 

1,867 

336 

650 

176 

658 

2,620 

2,483 

1,656 

2,103 

88 

6,115 

366 

110 

876 

07 

200 

188 

4,248 

052 

408 

404 

74 

80 

16.0 
8.7 
6.6 
8.8 
3.2 
3.3 

14.0 
8.0 

13.3 

18.1 
0.0 

12.0 
2.1 
7.5 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 
5.8 
8.2 
3.3 
6.0 
2.7 
1.4 
6.4 
4.3 
1.0 

10.0 
2.1 
2.2 
4.6 
2.5 

22.5 
5.4 

12.8 

24.1 
46.5 

3.8 
11.0 
11.4 
.6 
45.6 
31.7 
42.4 
30.1 
31.5 
40.2 
12.8 
44.4 
42.0 
30.8 
21.5 
14.1 
10.3 
15.2 
60.0 
11.3 

1.6 

10.0 

.     11.4 

10.3 

32.1 

6.4 

8.6 
22.6 

2.2 
67.3 
10.8 
46.2 

88 

706 

1,100 

380 

448 

206 

104 

408 

8,476 

307 

372 

6,402 

85 

331 

227 

2,801 

1,540 

1,328 

1,071 

1,007 

187 

4,808 

108 

18 

512 

64 

870 

48 

3,185 

430 

230 

1,865 

42 

600 

38.6 
70.7 
27.7 
40.6 
26.8 
24.3 
77.3 
64.7 
67.0 
65.7 
64.8 
81.5 
25.0 
48.3 
54.2 
80.0 
40.3 
34.0 
41.1 
26.0 
77.5 
30.8 
6.6 
22.2 
33.6 
20.3 
76.0 
14.6 
25.3 
35.3 
22.2 
87.6 
21.4 
76.4 

18.2 
13.0 

0.8 
15.7 
21.0 

6.1 
17.6 
27.0 
20.6 
16.1 
21.2 
11.0 
15.3 
17.8 
14.6 

8.8 
18.0 
14.8 
13.1 
17.0 
17.1 
17.5 

3.5 
27.8 
15.4 
12.6 
10.0 
14.6 
13.3 
10.1 

6.7 

8.0 

7.1 
12.2 

171 

1,250 

1,530 

480 

1,003 

061 

251 

531 

4,456 

1,031 

651 

7,850 

421 

800 

403 

3,440 

4,060 

3,811 

2,727 

3,200 

270 

10,023 

664 

128 

1,388 

161 

1,088 

236 

7,433 

1,301 

647 

2,350 

116 

720 

28.1 
48.5 
23.0 
41.0 

8.8 

0.8 
62.0 
51.8 
55.2 
36.5 
40.0 
60.6 

6.0 
22.7 
35.0 
70.2 
26.3 
16.7 
21.1 
10.8 
66.6 
10.0 

3.2 

8.6 
16.1 

8.7 
64.1 

4.7 
12.1 
14.3 

0.7 
73.0 
11.2 
73.0 

21.1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian.  French 

27.7 
8.5 

14.8 

Croatian ...... 

13.7 

Cuban 

2.3 

Danish 

23.0 

Dutch 

28.1 

English 

25.4 

F^nnteh 

24.7 

Fmnoh ,,,-,-_ 

25.7 

Oevvnan , 

16.1 

Oxoek 

13.3 

Hebrflw,  Knasian 

34.6 

Hebrew.  Other 

26.6 

Irish../........... 

12.4 

Italian.  North 

20.6 

ttalfan',  so^it?^ ..... 

14.4 

11.4 

Maevar 

16.0 

80.0 

Polish.".......... 

14.1 

Portuguese 

2.3 

Roumanian .... 

13.3 

Russian 

12.0 

Rnthenian , ,  r 

11.2 

Scotch 

15.0 

84fryian  t  ,  r  t  ,  . , .  t  ^  -  - -  - 

8.1 

Slovak 

10.7 

Slovenian 

21.5 

Spanish 

8.9 

pw^iffh 

18.4 

Syrian r...., 

0.5 

"V^dah 

14.0 

Total 

32,142 

6.2 

18.1 

36,800 

56.0 

14.2 

68,042 

33.3 

16.0 

The  foregoing  data  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  wage-earners 
of  foreign  birth  to  acquire  citizenship,  which  increases  according  to 
length  of  residence  in  this  country.  Of  the  total  number  who  had  a 
residence  of  five  to  nine  years,  only  6.2  per  cent  were  fully  naturalized, 
as  compared  with  a  degree  of  citizenship  of  56.9  per  cent  of  those  with 
a  period  of  residence  of  ten  years  or  over.  Of  the  total  number  of 
68^942  employees  for  whom  information  was  received,  only  one- 
third  had  become  citizens,  and  only  16  per  cent  had  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  acauiring  citizenship  by  taking  out  first  papers. 
The  Swedisn,  Irish,  and  Finnish  exhibit  the  greatest  interest  in 
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acquiring  citizenship  shortly  after  they  are  eligible.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  DanMi,  German,  Irish, 
Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish,  and  Welsh  races  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  ten  years  or  longer  had  been  fuUy  naturalized.  The 
lack  of  poUtical  or  civic  interest  of  southern  and  eastern  European 
wage-earners,  on  the  other  hand,  is  shown  bv  the  following  percent- 
ages of  fully  naturalized  representatives  of  some  of  the  principal 
races  with  a  residence  of  ten  years  or  longer: 


^ 


Race. 


Percent 

folly  nata- 

ralised. 


Croatian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Sooth.... 
Llthoanian 


26.8 
48.8 
40.3 
84.0 
41.1 


Race. 


Magyar. 
Pi^ah.. 
Russian 
Slovak., 


Percent 

fully  natO' 

railxed. 


26.0 
39.8 
33.6 
25.3 
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THE  INDVSTBIAL  SIGHIFICAJf CE  OF  EECEITT  IMMIGXATIOir. 


BEOENT  EXPANSION  OF  AMEBIOAN  INDUSTBY. 

Recent  immigration  is  responsible  for  man^  social  and  political 
problems.  Its  chief  significance,  however,  is  mdustrial,  and  of  the 
mdustrial  phases  of  the  subject  none  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  effect  of  recent  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
upon  native  Americans  as  well  as  upon  wage-earners  belonging  to  tne 
races  of  past  immigration  from  northern  and  western  EJurope  and 
Great  Britain.  ^  The  changes  are  of  almost  equal  importance  to  indus- 
trial organization,  and  industrial  methods  and  processes  resulting 
from  the  entrance  of  such  large  numbers  of  southern  and  eastern 
European  and  Asiatic  immigrants  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  effect  of  recent  immigration 
upon  the  working  and  hvmg  conditions  of  wage-earners  in  industrial 
localities  is  also  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

The  period  covered  by  the  past  thirtv  years  has  been  marked  in  the 
United  States  by  an  extraordinary  industrial  development,  including 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  all  branches  of  industrial  enterprise. 
This  expansion  has  obviously  been  most  pronounced  in  the  manufac- 
turing otates  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto- 
mac rivers.  There  has  been,  however,  a  considerable  development 
in  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
in  the  South,  although  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States.  The  remarkable  growth  in  manu- 
factures in  the  territory  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  during  the  twenty-five  years  1880-1905,  may  be  readily 
seen  from  the  table  below,  which  shows  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
and  the  value  of  output  of  all  manufacturing  establishments  during 
this  period  according  to  census  years: 

Tablb  101. — Total  capital  and  value  of  products  of  momAjifactures  in  the  States  east  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains^  1880-1905,  ly  census  periods.f^ 


Year. 


1906. 
1900. 
1890. 
1880. 


Total  capital. 


$12,031,388,960 
0,384,283,009 
6.268,979,279 
2,708,645,445 


Valneofproducta. 


813,987,674,015 

12,346,530,185 

9,011,543,324 

5,212,506,186 


a  These  oomputatlons  are  made  solely  for  manufactures  in  the  States  chosen,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
form  pedrallel  comparisons  for  the  mines  and  quarries,  owing  to  the  various  statistical  forms  used  in  their 
tabulation  in  the  sev tfal  censuses. 
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accompanying  the  rapid  extension  of  industrial  activities.  The 
number  of  employees  of  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  more  than  doubled 
during  the  thirty  years  1880-1909.  The  extent  of  this  increase  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  that  period  is  shown  in  the  table  below^ 
which  sets  forth,  according  to  the  iederal  census  returns,  the  average 
number  of  wa^e-eamers  engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  in  the 
years  specified : 

Table  102. — Average  number  of  vxige-^amera  employed  in  mining  and  manitfaetwring, 

1880-1900,  by  eenaue  periode. 


1900 
1890 
.1880 


Number. 


7,037,731 
5,618,308 
3,743,374 


The  great  increase  in  laboring  forces  becomes  more  apparent  when 
the  agnculturai  States  of  the  area  under  discussion  are  eliminated 
and  those  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  and  mining  are  con- 
sidered. In  order  that  tne  real  significance  of  the  situation  may  be 
seen,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  principal  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  shown 
for  the  period  1880-1900  in  the  table  which  immediately  follows : 

Table  103. — Total  number  of  employees  engaqedin  manrifaciureSf  mines,  and  quarries  in 

1880,  1890,  and  1900,  oy  selected  States. 

tCompiled  from  Census  of  1900,  Special  Report,  "Oocupattons,"  page  c] 


State. 


Alabama 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey. . . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Total.. 


1900. 


1, 


7B,004 
176,773 

22,262 
479,894 
206,285 

71,760 
123,352 
560,387 
225,549 
118,354 
301,642 
031,020 
462,812 
8,823 
082,290 
100,437 

67,764 
175,267 


5,191,684 


1890. 


48,870 
150,120 

18,678 
353,621 
152,511 

62,246 
109,160 
484,706 
188,450 

92,740 
232,126 
864,920 
368,730 
2,213 
770,979 

82,977 

41,864 
136,456 


4,161,366 


1880l 


21,623 
114,307 

13,864 
203,960 
107,366 

36,104 

81,679 
363,142 
120,400 

37,488 
167,196 
621,936 
240,788 

(•) 

528,873 
66,056 
26,006 
82,  m 


2,816,877 


a  Unobtainable. 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  manufactures,  mines, 
and  quarries  of  each  of  the  States  specified.  The  total  number  of 
employees  rises  from  2,816,877  in  1880  to  5,191,684  in  1900,  an 
increase  of  84.3  per  cent.  Between  1880  and  1890  there  was  an 
increase  of  47.4  per  cent  in  the  total  number  and  the  slightly  decreased 
^owth  in  the  next  decade  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  general 
mtroduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  during  that  period,  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  States,  it  will  be  noted  that  but  three,  Alabama, 
Indiana,  and  West  Virginia,  show  their  greater  increase  in  numbers 
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in  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900.  Several  western  States  show  a 
^at  increase  from  1880  to  1890;  for  example,  Illinois  shows  an 
mcrease  of  73  per  cent,  Michigan  of  about  56  per  cent,  Minnesota  of 
147  per  cent,  and  Wisconsin  of  66  per  cent.  In  the  East  and  North 
the  proportion  has  not  been  so  great.  The  increase  in  number  of 
wa^ge-eamers  from  1880  to  1900  ranges  from  51  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  Maryland  to  260.8  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Alabama. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  IMMIOBANT  LABOB. 

The  labor  force  that  in  large  part  was  used  for  this  industrial  expan- 
sion was  drawn  from  the  recent  inmiigration  from  southern  and  east- 
em  Europe  and  Asia.  The  result  has  been  that  the  racial  composition 
of  the  industrial  population  of  the  countiy  has  within  recent  years 
undergone  a  complete  change,  and  the  cities  and  industrial  localities 
of  the  United  States  have  received  lar^e  additions  to  their  population 
in  the  form  of  industrial  workers  of  wen  speech,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. The  ^ater  proportion  of  the^  wage-earners  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  are  of  foreign  birth,  and 
of  the  totiu  number  of  foreign-bom  employees  the  la^er  part  consists 
of  representatives  of  races  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  and  from 
Asia.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  limited  to  the  manufacturing 
areas  of  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  It  prevails  wherever 
manufacturing  interests  or  mining  operations  are  ox  any  importance. 
The  southern  and  eastern  European  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
iron  ore  and  copper  mines  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Middle  West,  Southwest,  and  South,  and  in  the  steel 
plants  and  glass  factories  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  as  well  as 
m  the  mines,  mills,  and  factories  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  and  the  cotton  and  woolen  goods  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  New  England.  The  presence  of  this  class  of  wage-earners 
is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  basic  industries  of  the  country,  but 
is  alsofoundinallminordivisionsof  manufacturing  and  mining.  More- 
over, railroad  and  canal  construction,  together  with  other  temporary 
and  seasonal  work,  in  all  sections  of  the  country  is  now  being  done 
b^  niembers  of  races  of  recent  inmiigration.  There  is  not  an  mdus- 
trial  community  of  any  importance  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  which  does  not  include  within  its 
borders  a  considerable  number  of  industrial  workers  of  races  of  recent 
immigration.  Of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in 
the  principal  industries  within  this  area^  from  whom  information  was 
secured,  about  60  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth,  39  per  cent  being 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  the  total  number 
of  foreign-bom  about  6.7  per  cent  are  of  races  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia.'^ 

REASONS  FOB  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BBOENT  IMMIQBANTS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  definitely  whether  the  recent  rapid 
and  unprecedented  expansion  of  industry  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
recent  mflux  of  inmiigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  or 

a  The  lacial  composition  of  the  operatang  forces  of  the  princii>al  industries  within 
the  geographical  area  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Atlantic  seaboard  is  shown 
in  detafl  in  Table  6,  pp.  320-322. 
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whether  the  existence  of  an  available  supply  of  cheap  labor  easily 
induced  to  immigrate  was  the  cause  of  the  mdustrial  expansion.  It 
is  a  possibility  that  if  the  demand  for  labor  had  not  f oimd  so  large 
a  supply  of  cheap  labor  available,  increased  wa^es  and  better  work- 
ing conditions  recjuired  to  attract  labor  might  have  induced  a  con- 
tinuation of  immigration  from  northern  and  western  Europe  and  the 
United  Eangdom.  On  the  other  hand,  less  immi^ation  of  a  character 
tending  to  keep  down  wages  and  worKng  conditions  might  have  been 
attended  by  alarger  natural  increase  among  the  native-bom  portion 
of  the  population.  There  is  ground  for  argument  or  speculation  on 
each  side  of  these  various  pomts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not 
appeared  in  the  case  of  the  mdustries  covered  by  the  present  investi- 
gation that  it  was  usual  for  employers  to  engage  recent  immigrants 
at  wages  actually  lower  than  tnose  prevailing  at  the  time  of  their 
employment  in  the  industry  where  tney  were  employed.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  expansion  in  all  branches  or  industry  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  original 
entrance  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  into  the  operating 
forces  of  the  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Thev  were 
found,  frona  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  to  be  tractable  and 
uncomplaiiung.  Although  they  were  possessed  of  a  low  order  of 
industrial  efficiency,  it  was  possible  to  use  them  in  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  way.  Upon  the  ascertainment  of  this  fact  by  the  em- 
ployers and  witn  the  realization  of  the  existence  of  this  lai]ge  source 
of  labor  supply,  a  reversal  of  conditions  occurred.  The  industrial 
expansion  wnich  had  originally  caused  the  immigration  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  was  in  turn  stimulated  by  their  presence,  and 
new  industrial  undertakings  were  doubtless  projected  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  continuing  availability  of  this  class  of  labor.  At  the  same 
time,  the  influx  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  brought  about 
conditions  of  employment  under  which  there  was  no  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  the  races  of  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  to  continue 
to  seek  work  in  those  industries.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
industrial  expansion  was  the  original  reason  for  the  employment  of 
races  of  recent  inmiiffration,  but  that  after  the  availability  of  this 
labor  became  known  further  industrial  expansion  was  stimulated  by 
the  fact  of  this  availabiUty,  the  original  cause  thus  becoming  largely 
an  effect  of  the  conditions  it  had  created. 

CONDITIONS    WHICH    MADE    POSSIBLE    THE    EXTENSIVE    EMPLOYMENT 

OF  RECENT  IMMIOBANTS. 

An  interestii^  point  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
possible  to  receive  such  a  large  body  of  employees  of  foreign  birth 
mto  the  American  industrial  system.  The  olaer  immigrant  labor 
supply  Was  composed  principally  of  persons  who  had  had  train- 
ing and  experience  abroad  in  the  industries  which  they  entered  after 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States.  English,  German,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  immigrants  in  textile  factories,  iron  and  steel  establishments, 
or  in  the  coal  mines^  usually  had  been  skilled  workmen  in  these 
industries  in  their  native  lands  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
expectation  of  higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions.  In  the 
case  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  reversed.    Before  coming  to  me 
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United  States  the  greater  proportion  were  engaged  in  farming  or 
^unskilled  labor  and  had  no  experience  or  traimng  m  manufacturing 
or  mining.  As  a  consequence  their  employment  in  the  mines 
and  manufacturing  plants  of  this  country  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  invention  of  mechanical  devices  and  processes  which 
have  efiminated  the  skiU  ajid  experience  f ormeriy  required  in  a,  large 
number  of  occupations.  Probably  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  operation  of  coal,  copper,  and  other 
inetalliferous  mines.  In  bituminous  coal  mining,  for  example,  the 
pick  or  hand  miner  was  formerly  an  employee  of  skill  and  experience. 
He  undercut  the  coal,  drilled  his  own  holes,  fired  his  own  shots,  and, 
together  with  his  helper,  loaded  the  coal  which  came  down  upon  the 
cars,  and  was  paid  so  much  per  ton  for  the  entire  operation.  By  the 
invention  of  the  mining  maciune,  however,  the  occupation  of  the  pick 
miner  has  been  largely  done  away  with,  thereby  increasing  the  pro- 

Eortion  or  unskilled  workmen  who  load  the  coal  on  cars  axter  it  has 
een  undercut  and  the  holes  drilled  by  machinery^  and  the  coal 
knocked  down  by  a  blast  set  off  by  a  snot  firer  specialized  for  that 
division  of  the  labor.  Such  work  can  readily  be  done,  after  a  few  days' 
apprenticeship,  by  recent  immigrants  who,  before  immigrating  to,  the 
United  States,  had  never  seen  a  coal  mine.  The  same  situation  is 
found  in  the  cotton  factories,  where  unskilled  and  inexperienced  immi- 
grants can^  after  a  brief  traming,  operate  the  automatic  looms  and 
ring  spinning  frames  which  do  the  work  formerly  requiring  skilled 
weavers  and  mule  spioners.  In  the  glass  factories,  also,  wnich  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and  window  and  plate  glass, 
untrained  immigrants,  through  the  assistance  of  improved  machinery, 
turn  out  the  same  products  which  in  past  years  required  the  services 
of  the  highly  trained  glass  blowers,  in  the  iron  and  steel  plants  and 
other  branches  of  manufacturing  similar  inventions  have  made  it 
>  possible  to  operate  the  plants  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  skilled 
and  specialized  employees  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It  is  this 
condition  of  industrial  affairs,  as  already  stated,^  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  give  employment  to  the  untrained,  inexperienced,  non- 
English-spes^ing  immigrant  of  recent  arrival  ia  the  United  States. 

PBESENT-DAY  INDUSTRIAL   COMMUNITIES. 

The  general  effects  o^  the  extensive  emplojrinent  of  immi^ant  labor 
in  American  industries  are  found  in  the  municipal  and  civic  problems 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  presence  of  the  alien  population.  The 
foreign  or  immigrant  commumties  which  have  come  into  existence 
because  of  the  recent  industrial  expansion  and  the  resultant  influx  of 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  are  of  two  general 
types.  The  first  type  is  a  community  which  has,  by  a  gradud  proc- 
ess  of  social  accretion,  affixed  itself  to  the  original  population  of  an 
industrid  town  or  city  which  had  already  been  establisned  before  the 
arrival  of  races  of  recent  immigration.  Foreign  communities  of  this 
type  are  as  numerous  as  the  olaer  industrial  towns  and  centers  of  the 
country,  any  one  of  which  in  New  England,  in  the  Middle  States,  or 
in  the  Middle  West  or  Southwest  will  be  found  to  have  its  immigrant 
section  or  colony.  The  second  type  of  immigrant  community  has 
come  into  existence  within  recent  years  because  of  the  development 
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of  some  natural  resource,  such  as  coal^  iron  ore,  or  copper,  or  by  rea- 
son of  the  extension  of  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country.  They  are  usually  communities  clustering  around  mines  or 
industrial  plants,  and  their  distin^ishing  feature  is  that  a  majority 
of  their  inhabitants,  often  practicafly  all,  are  of  foreign  birth,  the  popu- 
lation being  composed  of  Slavs,  Italians,  Magyars,  and  other  peoples 
of  recent  immigration.  Illustrations  of  this  type  of  inmiigrant  com- 
munities are  common  in  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal-mining 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  coal-producingareas  of  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Oklar- 
homa.  I^  the  Mesabi  and  VermiUion  iron-ore  ranges  of  Minnesota, 
as  well  as  in  the  iron-ore  and  copper-mining  districts  of  Michigan, 
many  communities  of  this  character  are  found.  Although  not  so 
numerous,  they  are  not  infrequently  established  in  connection  with 
the  leading  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  glass, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  etc.  As  representative  types  of  thus  class 
in  dilSerent  sections  of  the  country  there  may  be  cited  West  Seneca 
or  Lackawanna  City,  near  Buffalo,  New  York,  a  steel  town  10  years 
old.  with  a  total  population  of  20,000,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  which 
is  iqreign-bom;  Hungary  Hollow,  near  Granite  City  and  Madison, 
Illinois,  another  steel-producing  community,  established  during  the 
past  seven  years,  which  is  the  center  of  a  Bulgarian  colony  of  15,000 
persons;  and  Charleroi,  Kensington,  Tarentum,  and  Arnold,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ford  City,  Ohio,  which  furnish  illustrations  of  glass-man- 
ufacturing communities  of  this  description.  Charleroi,  Pennsvlvania, 
is  at  present  a  city  having  a  population  of  10,500,  composed  chiefly  of 
French  and  French  Belgians,  with  an  admixture  of  races  of  recent 
immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  The  community 
was  established  in  1890,  when  the  first  glass  factory  was  erected,  and 
has  grown  in  size  and  importance  as  the  glass  industry  within  its 
borders  has  been  extended.  Numerous  omer  commumties  of  this 
type  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  foregoing  examples  will  serve  to 
set  forth  the  general  situation. 
In  both  classes  of  communities  there  has  resulted  a  distinct  segre- 
^  gation  of  the  immigrant  population  which  has  been  attracted  to  file 
locality  bv  the  opportunities  for  work.  Between  the  immigrant  colo- 
nies wnich  have  aflixed  themselves  to  the  industrial  centers,  such  as 
the  New  England  textile  manufacturing  cities  or  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  localities  of  Pennsylvama,  and  the  older  native-bom 
portion  of  the  towns  or  cities  there  is  little  contact  or  association 
oeyond  that  rendered  necessary  by  business  or  worldng  relations. 
The  immigrant  workmen  and  their  households  usually  live  in  sections 
or  colonies  according  to  race,  attend  and  support  their  own  diurches, 
maintain  their  own  business  institutions  and  places  of  recreation,  and 
have  their  own  fraternal  and  beneficial  organizations.  There  is  some 
association  of  the  immigrant  wage-earners  with  native  Americans  in 
the  necessary  working  relations  of  the  industrial  establishments,  and, 
in  the  case  of  communities  where  labor  unions  prevail,  the  different 
races  of  employees  are  brought  together  for  a  common  purpose.  Even 
in  the  mines  and  industriarestablishments,  however,  there  is  a  sharp 
line  of  division  in  the  occupations  or  the  departments  in  which  recent 
immigrants  and  persons  of  native  birth  are  engaged,  and  in  unskilled 
labor  the  immigrant  workmen  are  as  a  rule  brought  together  in  gangs 
composed  of  one  race  or  closely  related  races.    Even  in  industrial 
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localities  which  are  strongly  unionized,  the  extent  of  the  aflSliation  of 
immigrant  workmen  with  native  Americans  is  small.  A  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  minde  with  children  of  na- 
tive birth  in  the  public  schools,  but  a  considerable  proportion  are  also 
segregated  by  race  in  the  parochial  schools.^  The  women  of  recent 
immigrant  races,  beyond  the  small  degree  of  contact  which  they 
obtain  by  work  in  factories  or  as  domestic  servants,  in  many  cases 
live  in  a  condition  entirely  removed  from  Americanizing  ii^uences. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  general  isolation  of  inmiigrant  colonies,  the 
tendencies  toward  assimilation  exhibited  by  the  recent  immigrant 
population  are  small,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  customs  and 
standards  leads  to  congestion  and  insanitary  housing  and  living  con- 
ditions. The  native-born  elements  in  the  population  of  the  type  of 
industrial  communities  under  discussion  are  in  most  cases  ignorant  of 
conditions  which  prevail  in  inmiigrant  sections,  and  even  when 
aware  of  them  are  usually  found  U>  be  indifferent  so  long  as  such 
conditions  do  not  become  too  pronounced  a  menace  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  Agencies  for  the  Americanization  and  assimila- 
tion of  the  immigrant  wage-earners  and  their  families  are  still  inade- 
quate, though  a  number  of  agencies  have  recentlv  developed  to  meet 
tnis  need.  As  a  rule,  under  normal  conditions  tnere  is  no  antipathv 
to  the  immigrant  population  beyond  the  feeling  uniformly  met  with 
in  all  sections  that  a  certain  stigma  or  reproach  attaches  to  working 
with  the  recent  immigrants  or  in  the  same  occupations. 

Jn  the  case  of  the  second  type  of  immigrant  industrial  communities, 
those  which  have  recently  come  into  existence  through  industrial 
development  and  which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  foreign-bom 
persons  or  in  which  the  foreign-bom  elements  are  predominant,  a 
situation  exists  where  an  alien  colony  has  been  established  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  often  composed  of  a  large  number  of  races,  living  according 
to  their  own  standards  and  largely  under  their  own  systems  of  con- 
trol, and  practically  isolated  from  all  direct  contact  with  American 
life  and  institutions.  The  Americanization  of  such  communities,  as 
compared  with  the  immigrant  colonies  of  old-established  industrial 
towns  and  cities,  must  necessarily  be  slow.  As  serious  as  are  the 
problems,  therefore,  presented  by  the  first-mentioned  type  of  immi- 
grant communities  which  are  the  result  of  recent  industrial  expansion, 
those  of  the  second  type,  which  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause,  are 
much  greater.  In  both  cases  these  problems,  however,  are  the  gen- 
eral ones  which  confront  a  self-governing  republic  as  a  result  of  the 
influx  of  an  immigrant  population  of  alien  speech,  standards,  and 
customs,  and  may  be  more  properly  considered  in  another  connec- 
tion. In  the  present  discussion  of  the  purely  industrial  aspects  of 
immigration  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  these  immigrant  communities 
and  tne  problems  which  they  present  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
extraordinary  industrial  development  which  has  been  in  progress  in 
this  country  within  recent  vears.  The  succeeding  discussion  will  be 
limited  to  a  consideration  or  the  effects  of  recent  immigration  (1)  upon 
native  American  and  older  immi^ant  wage-earners,  (2)  upon  labor 
oi^anizations,  (3)  upon  industrial  organizations  and  methods,  and 
(4)  upon  the  establishment  of  new  industries. 

a  See  Children  of  Immigrants  in  Schools.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  CommiBsion, 
vols.  29-33.    (S.  Doc.  No.  749,  61st  Gong.,  3d  sess.) 
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SALIENT  GHABAOTEBISTICS  OF  THE  RECENT  IMMIGRANT  LABOR  SUPPLY. 

The  real  significance  of  the  entrance  of  recent  immigrants  into 
American  industry  can  not  be  fully  comprehended,  however^  without 
taking  into  account  the  personal  and  industrial  characteristics  of  the 
wage-earners  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  who  have  been  em- 

Sloyed  in  such  large  numbers.  Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  in- 
ustrial  effects  of  recent  immigration,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  review  briefly  the  salient  qualities  of  the  recent  immigrant  labor 
supply.  The  data  substantiating  the  following  characterization 
appear  elsewhere  in  minute  detail,  and  consequently  in  the  present 
connection  the  characteristics  of  wage-earners  of  foreign  birth  are  set 
forth  in  a  summary  form  as  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  discussion:^ 
(a)  From  a  strictly  industrial  standpoint,  one  of  the  facts  of  great- 
est import  relative  to  the  new  arrivals  has  been,  as  already  pointed 
out,  that  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  have  had  any  training  or 
experience  while  abroad  for  the  industrial  occupations  in  which  tney 
have  found  employment  in  this  country.  The  bulk  of  recent  immi- 
gration has  been  c&awn  from  the  agricultural  classes  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  most  of  the  recent  immigrants  were  farmers  or 
farm  laborers  in  their  native  lands.  In  this  respect  they  afford  a 
striking  contrast  to  immigrants  of  past  years  from  Great  Britain  and 
northern  Europe,  who  were  frequently  skilled  industrial  workers 
before  coming  to  the  United  States  and  who  sought  positions  in  this 
country  similar  to  those  which  they  had  occupied  abroad. 

(h)  in  addition  to  lack  of  industrial  training  and  experience,  the 
new  immigrant  labor  supply  has  been  found  to  possess  but  small 
resources  n'om  which  to  develop  industrial  efficiency  and  advance- 
ment. The  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  have,  as  a  rule,  given 
evidence  of  industriousness  and  energy,  out,  unlike  the  races  of  older 
immigration,  they  have  been  unable  to  use  the  English  language,  and 
a  large  proportion  have  been  illiterate.  Practically  none  of  the  races 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  have  been  able  to  speak  English  at 
the  time  of  immigration  to  this  country,  and,  owing  to  their  segrega- 
tion and  isolation  from  the  native  American  population  in  living  and 
working  conditions,  their  progress  in  acquirii^  the  language  has  been 
very  slow.  The  incoming  supply  of  immigrant  labor  has  also  been 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  illiteracy.  Of  a  total  of  290,059 
industrial  workers  of  foreign  birth  for  whom  detailed  information  was 
secured,  17  per  cent  were  unable  to  read  and  write  and  14.8  per  cent 
could  not  read.  In  the  case  of  the  races  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  the  proportions  unable  to  read  and  write  were  even  lai^er. 
(c)  Still  another  sahent  fact  in  connection  with  the  recent  immi- 
grant labor  supply  has  been  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  new- 
comers upon  their  arrival  in  American  industrial  communities  in 
search  of  work.  Kecent  immigrants  have  usually  had  but  a  few 
dollars  in  their  possession  when  they  arrived  at  the  ports  of  disem- 
barkation. Consequently  they  have  found  it  absolutely  imperative 
to  ei^age  in  work  at  once.    They  have  not  been  in  position  to  take 

oSee  section  entitled  *^ Statistical  summary  of  results,"  pp.  315-489;  also  the 
aepazate  reports  dealing  in  detail  with  the  different  industries. 
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exception  to  the  wages  or  working  conditions  offered,  but  must  needs 
go  to  work  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  they  could  secure. 

(d)  The  standards  of  living  or  the  recent  industrial  workers  from 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe  have  been  low,  and  the  conditions 
of  employment,  as  well  as  trie  rates  of  remuneration  in  American 
industry,  have  not  as  a  rule  constituted  to  them  grounds  for  dissatis- 
faction. During  the  earlier  part,  at  least,  of  their  residence  in  the 
United  States,  they  have  been  content  with  living  and  working  con- 
ditions offered  to  them,  and  it  has  only  been  after  the  most  earnest 
solicitation,  or  sometimes  even  coercion,  upon  the  part  of  the  older 
employees,  that  thejr  have  been  persuaded  or  forced  into  protests. 

The  living  conditions  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  and  the 
members  of  their  households  is  shown  in  the  detailed  studies  of  the 
various  industries,  the  most  significant  indication  of  congestion  and 
unsatisfactory  living  arrangements  being  the  low-rent  payments  each 
morith  per  capita.  The  recent  immigrant  males  being  usually  single, 
or,  if  married,  having  left  their  wives  abroad,  have  been  able  to 
adopt  in  large  measure  a  group  instead  of  a  family  living  arrangement, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  their  cost  of  living  to  a  point  far  below  that  of 
the  American  or  older  immigrant  in  the  same  industry  or  the  same 
level  of  occupations.  The  method  of  living  usually  followed  is  that 
commonly  known  as  the  "boarding-boss  system."  Under  this 
arrangement  a  married  immkrant  ortis  wife,  or  a  single  man,  con- 
stitutes  the  head  of  the  household,  which,  in  addition  to  the  family  of 
the  head,  will  usually  be  made  up  of  2  to  20  boarders  or  lodgers. 
Each  lodger  pays  the  boarding  boss  a  fixed  sum,  ordinarily  from  $2 
to  $3  per  montn,  for  lodging,  cooking,  and  washing,  the  food  being 
usually  bought  by  the  boar£ng  boss  and  its  cost  snared  equally  by 
the  individual  members  of  the  group.  Another  common  arrange- 
ment is  for  each  member  of  the  household  to  purchase  his  own  food 
and  have  it  cooked  separately.  Under  this  general  method  of  living, 
however,  which  prevails  among  the  greater  proportion  of  the  imrm- 
grant  households,  the  entire  outlay  for  necessary  living  excuses  of 
each  adult  member  ranges  from  $9  to  $15  each  month.  The  addi- 
tional expenditures  of  the  recent  inmiigrant  wage-earners  have  been 
small.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  save  as  much  as  possible. 
The  life  interest  and  activity  of  the  average  wage-earner  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  has  seemed  to  revolve  principally  about  three 
points:  (1)  To  earn  the  largest  possible  amount  of  immediate  earn- 
mgs  under  existing  conditions  of  work;  (2)  to  live  upon  the  basis 
of  minimum  cheapness;  and  (3)  to  save  as  much  as  possible. 
The  ordinary  comforts  of  Hf e  as  insisted  upon  by  the  average  Ameri- 
can have  been  subordinated  to  the  desire  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
to  its  lowest  level. 

(e)  Another  salient  quality  of  recent  immigrants  who  have  sought 
work  in  American  industries  has  frequently  been  that  they  have 
constituted  a  mobile,  mijgratory,  wage-earning  class,  constrained 
mainly  by  their  economic  interest,  and  moving  readily  from  place  to 
place  according  to  changes  in  working  conditions  or  fluctuations  in 
the  demand  for  labor.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  recent  immigrant  employees, 
as  already  pointed  out,  are  single  men  or  married  men  whose  wives 
are  abroad,  and  by  the  additional  fact  that  the  prevailing  method  of 
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living  amonj^  immigrant  workmen  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  detach 
themselves  from  a  locality  or  an  occupation  whenever  thev  may  wish. 
Their  accumulations  are  also,  as  a  rule,  in  the  form  of  cash  or  quickly 
convertible  into  cash.  In  brief,  the  recent  immigrants  have  no  property 
or  other  restraining  interests  which  attach  them  to  a  community,  and 
a  large  proportion  are  free  to  follow  the  best  industrial  inducements. 
The  transitory  characteristic  which  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of 
these  conditions  is  best  illustrated  by  the  racial  movements  from  the 
larger  industrial  centers  into  railroad  construction,  seasonal  and  other 
temporary  work,  and  by  the  development  of  a  floating  immigrant 
labor  supply  handled  through  labor  agencies  and  padrones.  There  is 
also  a  pronounced  movement,  as  in  the  racial  migrations  westward  of 
bitummous  coal-mine  workers,  from  place  to  place  or  from  industry 
to  industry,  due  to  the  ascertainment  of  relatively  better  working 
conditions  or  other  inducements.  During  the  industrial  depression 
of  1907-8  this  migratory  tendency  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
two  ways:  (1)  By  a  large  movement  of  southern  and  eastern  Europ- 
eans out  of  the  country  because  of  the  lack  of  employment,  and  (2) 
by  the  concentration  of  those  who  remained  in  this  country  in  locali- 
ties where  there  was  opportunity  for  employment. 

(f)  To  the  above-described  characteristics  of  recent  immigrant 
wage-earners,  should  be  added  one  other.  The  members  of  the  larger 
number  of  races  of  recent  entrance  to  the  mines,  mills,  and  factones 
as  a  rule  have  been  tractable  and  easily  managed.  This  quality  seems 
to  be  a  temperamental  one  acquired  through  present  or  past  condi- 
tions of  life  m  their  native  lands.  When  aroused  by  strikes  or  other 
industrial  dissensions,  some  eastern  European  races  have  displayed 
an  inclination  to  follow  their  leaders  to  any  length,  often  to  the  point 
of  extreme  violence  and  disorder,  but  in  the  normal  life  of  the  mines, 
mills,  and  factories,  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  have  ex- 
hibited a  pronounced  tendency  toward  being  easily  managed  by 
employers  and  toward  being  imposed  upon  vSthout  protest,  which 
has  created  the  impression  of  subserviency.  The  characteristic  of 
tractability,  while  strong,  is  confined,  however,  to  the  immigrant 
wage-earners  of  comparatively  short  residence. 

EFFECT  OF  THE   COMPETITION   OF  RECENT  IMMIGRANT'S   UPON  NATIVE 
AMERICANS   AND  OLDER  IMMIGRANT   EMPLOYEES. 

If  the  foregoing  characteristics  of  the  immigrant  labor  supply  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  be  borne  in  mind,  the  effect  of  tne  influx 
of  recent  immigrants  upon  native  American  wage-earners  and  those 
of  older  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  may  be 
briefly  stated.  The  remarkable  expansion  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  during  the  past  thirty  years^  oy  creating  a  constant  demand 
for  a  relatively  small  number  of  additional  places  for  experienced  and 
trained  employees  in  supervisory  and  skilled  positions,  nas  undoubt- 
edly led  to  the  advancement  in  the  scale  of  occupations  of  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  native  Americans  and  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  members  of  other  races  who  constituted  the  wage-earning 
classes  befpre  the  arrival  of  recent  immigrants.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  entrance  into  the  operating  forces  of  American  industriesof  such 
large  numbers  of  wage-earners  of  the  races  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europe — 
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(1)  Has  exposed  the  original  employees  to  unsafe  and  insanitary 
working  conditions,  and  has  led  to  or  continued  the  imposition  of 
conditions  of  employment  which  the  Americans  and  older  immigrants 
have  considered  unsatisfactory  and  in  many  cases  unbearable; 

(2)  Has  brought  about  or  continued  living  conditions  and  a  stand- 
ard of  life  with  which  the  native  American  and  older  employees  have 
been  unwilling,  or  have  found  it  extremely  difficult,  to  compete; 

(3)  Has  led  to  the  voluntary  or  rnvoluntary  displacement  from 
certain  occupations  and  industries  of  the  native  American  and  older 
immigrant  employees; 

(4)  Has  weakened  the  labor  organizations  of  the  original  employ- 
ees, and  in  some  industries  has  lea  to  their  entire  demoralization  and 
disruption. 

The  existence  of  unsatisfactory  working  and  Uving  conditions 
J[)ecause  of  the  competition  of  the  recent  immigrant  has  been  due  to 
his  lack  of  industrial  training  abroad,  his  tractability  or  subserviency, 
and  his  low  standard  of  living.  When  the  older  employees  have 
found  unsafe  and  insanitary  working  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
mines  and  industrial  establishments,  and  have  protested,  the  recent 
immigrant  employees,  usually  through  iterance  of  mining  or  other 
working  methods,  have  maniiested  a  willmgness  to  accept  the  alleged 
unsatisfactory  conditions.  The  southern  and  eastern  European 
employee  also,  because  of  his  tractability,  necessitous  condition,  and 
low  standards,  has  been  inclined  as  a  rule  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand 
upon  the  part  of  employers^  for  extra  work  or  longer  hours.  The 
industrial  workers  of  recent  immigration  have  also  accepted  without 
protest  the  system  of  co-caUed  company  stores  and  houses  which 
prevails  so  extensively  in  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  iron-ore, 
and  copper  mining,  and  other  industrial  localities.  The  impossi- 
bility of^  competition  between  the  older  employees  and  those  with 
standards  of  uving  like  the  standards  of  the  recent  immigrant,  may 
be  readily  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said  relative  to  the 
methods  of  domestic  economy  of  immigrant  households  and  the  cost 
of  living  of  their  members.  In  addition  to  these  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  influx  of  southern  and  eastern  European  industrial 
workers,  another  factor,  mainly  psychological  in  its  nature,  but  no 
less  powerful  in  its  eflFect,  has  been  operative  in  the  displacement  of 
native  Americans  and  older  immigrant  employees.  In  all  industries 
and  in  all  industrial  communities  a  certain  reproach  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  native  American  or  older  immigrant  employees  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  occupations  as  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 

Seans.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  older  employees  is  mainly 
ue  to  the  habits  of  hfe  and  conduct,  and  to  the  ready  acceptance 
of  conditions  by  recent  immigrants,  but  it  is  also  largely  attributable 
to  a  conscious  or  unconscious  antipathy,  often  arising  from  igno- 
rance or  prejudice,  toward  races  of  alien  customs,  institutions,  and 
maimer  of  thought.  The  same  psychological  effect  was  produced 
upon  the  native  Americans  in  all  branches  of  industrial  enterprise 
mio  first  came  into  working  contact  with  the  older  immigrants  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  In  the  decade  1840-1850,  when 
the  Irish  immigrant  girls  were  first  employed  in  the  New  England 
cotton  mills,  the  native  women  who  had  previously  been  the  textile 
operatives  protested;  twenty  years  later  the  Irisn  girls,  after  they 
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had  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  industry,  rebelled  because  of  the 
entrance  of  French  Canadian  girls  into  the  spinning  rooms,  just  as  the 
French  Canadian  women  are  refusing  to  be  brought  into  close  working 
relations  with  the  Polish  and  Italian  females  who  are  entering  the 
cotton  mills  at  the  present  time.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
this  aversion  of  older  employees  to  working  by  the  side  of  the  newer 
arrivals,  the  existence  of  the  feeling  has  been  crystallized  into  one  of 
the  most  potent  causes  of  racial  substitution  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  occupations. 

Racial  Dibplacbment  in  the  Vabious  Industbies. 

The  racial  displacements  which  have  been  a  result  of  the  con- 
ditions outlined  above  have  manifested  themselves  in  three  ways. 
In  thft  first  plftcft^  a  larger  proportion  of  native  Americans  and  older 
immigrant  employees  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  have 
left  certain  industries,  such  as  bituminous  and  anthracite  coalmining 
and  iron  and  steel  manufacturir^.  In  the  second  place,  a  part  of  the 
earlier  employees,  as  already  pointed  out,  who  rematasd  in  the  indus- 
tries in  which  they  were  employed  before  the  advent  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  European  have  been  able,  because  of  the  demand  growing 
out^  of  the  general  industrial  expansion,  to  attain  to  the  more  skilled 
and  responsible  technical  and  executive  positions  which  required 
employees  of  training  and  experience,  in  the  larger  number  of 
cases,  where  the  older  employees  remained  in  a  certain  industry  after 
the  pressure  of  the  competition  of  the  recent  immigrant  had  begun 
to  be  felt,  they  relinquished  their  former  occupations  and  segregated 
themselves  in  certain  occupations.  This  tendency  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  distribution  of  employees  according  to  race  in  the  bituminous 
coal  mines.  In  this  industry  all  the  so-called  *' company"  occupa- 
tions, which  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  dailv,  weekly^  or  monthlv  rate, 
are  occupied  by  native  Americans  or  older  immigrants  and.  their 
children,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  are  confined  to 
pick  mining  and  to  the  unskilled  and  common  labor.  The  same 
situation  exists  in  iron  and  steel  and  ^lass  manufacturing,  the  textile 
manufacturing  industries,  and  in  all  divisions  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. It  is  lai^ely  the  reproach  which  has  become  attached  to 
the  fact  of  workmg  in  the  same  occupations  as  the  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans  that  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  bituminous  coal- 
mining industry,  has  led  to  the  segregation  of  the  older  class  of 
employees  in  occupations  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  compensation, 
are  less  desirable  tnan  those  occupied  by  recent  immigrants.  In  most 
industries  the  native  Americans  and  older  immigrant  workmen  who 
have  remained  in  the  same  occupations  as  those  in  which  the  recent 
immigrants  are  predominant  are  made  up  of  the  thriftless,  unpro- 
gressive  elements  of  the  original  operating  forces.  The  third  striking 
feature  resulting  from  the  competition  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  most  industries,  such 
as  iron  and  steel,  textile,  and  glass  manufacturing  and  the  different 
forms  of  mining,  the  children  of  native  Americans  and  older  immi- 
^ants  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  are  not  entering  the 
mdustries  in  which  their  fathers  have  been  employed.  Manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  claim  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  native-born  employees  to  insure  the  development  of  th©  neces- 
sary number  of  workmen  to  fill  the  positions  of  skill  and  responsi- 
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bility  in  their  establishments.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  attributable 
to  three  factors:  (1)  (jeneral  or  technical  education  has  enabled  a 
considerable  number  of  the  children  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the 
passing  generation  to  conmiand  business,  professional,  or  technical 
occupations  more  desirable  than  those  of  their  fathers;  (2)  the 
conditions  of  work  which  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants  has 
largely  made  possible  have  rendered  certain  industrial  occupations 
tmattractive  to  the  prospective  wage-earner  of  native  birth;  and  (3) 
occupations  other  tnan  those  in  Tmich  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans are  engaged, are  sought  for  the  reason  that  popular  opinion 
attaches  to  them  a  higher  degree  of  respectability. 

It  is  obviously  extremely  difficult  to  form  generalizations  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  competition  of  recent  immigrant  mdustrial  workers  upon 
native  Americans  and  employees  of  the  immi^ation  of  former  years 
without  referring  to  certain  industries  and  takm^  into  account  certain 
exceptions.  The  general  displacements  and  tneir  causes^  it  is  be- 
lieved, as  applicable  to  manufacturing  and  mining  as  a  whole  are 
succinctly  set  forth  above.  Specific  reference  as  to  the  conditions 
in  any  of  the  principal  industries  may  be  had  by  referring  to  the 
detailed  reports.*  In  the  present  connection,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  points  alreaay  made,  a  brief  account  is  suomitted  of 
the  racial  movements  to  and  racial  displacements  in  several  repre- 
seiitative  industries.  No  other  large  industry  in  the  United  vStates, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  iron  and  steel  and  textile  manufacturing, 
has  absorbed  such  a  number  of  recent  immi^ants  or  such  a  diversity 
of  races  as  bituminous  coal  mining,  and  the  racial  movements  to. 
and  displacements  in,  the  operating  forces  of  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  may  be  set  forth  as  representative  of  the  situation  which  has 
developed  to  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  in  the  other  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

BiTuumons  coal  mining  fields. 

Remarkable  development  has  been  in  progress  in  the  bituminous 
coal-producing  areas  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  forty  years.  A 
conception  of  the  expansion  in  bituminous  mining  operations  in  this 
State  during  the  period  mentioned  may  be  gathered*  from  the  fact  that 
the  output  m  short  tons  was  150.143,177  m  1907,  as  compared  with 
7,798,518  short  tons  in  1870,  aiia  from  the  additional  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  wage-earners  in  bituminous  coal  mining  in  1907  was 
163,295,  as  contrasted  with  only  16,851  in  1870.  During  the  decade 
1880-1890,  the  operating  forces  of  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
mines  consisted  of  native  Americans  and  members  of  the  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  German  races  who  had,  as  a  rule,  been 
practical  nmiers  before  immigrating  to  this  country,  and  who  after 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States,  as  might  be  expected,  sought  work 
in  the  industry  in  which  they  had  had  experience  abroad.  The 
predominance  of  mine  workers  from  Great  Britain  and  northern 
Europe  continued  up  to  1890,  but  after  that  year  the  entrance  of 
these  races  into  the  bituminous  coal  mines  practically  stopped. 
Because  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry  and  the  consequent 
need  of  labor,  Slovaks  had  been  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  mines 
-<ls  early  as  1880.     This  race  was  soon  followed  by  the  Magyars  or 

a  Immigrants  in  Industries.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  CommisBion,  vols.  6-20. 
(See  list  on  p.  ni  of  this  volume.) 
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Hungarians;  Poles,  North  and  South  Italians,  Croatians,  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  Roumanians,  Ruthenians,  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Ser- 
vians. These  races  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  particularly 
the  Slovaks,  Magyars,  Poles,  and  Itahans,  have  gradually  supplanted 
the  older  inmxigrants  in  the  less  skilled  and  responsible  positions,  and 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  not  only  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
numbers  but  have  also  begim  to  advance  in  the  scale  of  occupations. 
The  pioneer  operatives,  under  the  increasing  pressure  and  competition 
which  arose  from  the  influx  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  im- 
migrants, have,  in  constantly  growing  numbers  since  1890,  left  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields  for  localities  m  the  Middle  West  or  Southwest 
in  search  of  better  working  conditions  or,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
entirely  abandoned  the  coal  industry  to  engage  in  other  pursuits  made 
available  by  the  industrial  development  which  has  been  in  progress 
in  western  rennsylvania  during  the  same  period  as  that  in  which  the 
expansion  of  bituminous  coal-minins;  operations  occurred.  Those  that 
remained  in  the  bituminous  mines  nave  in  most  cases  attained  to  the 
skilled  and  responsible  executive  positions  created  by  the  development 
of  the  industry,  such  as  those  of  engineers  and  foremen. 

An  extraordinary  and  similar  expansion  in  coal  mining  was  in 
progress  during  the  same  period  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South- 
west as  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1870,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  5,589,318  short  tons  of  coal  were  mined,  and  15,237  men 
were  employed,  as  compared  with  an  output  of  97,445,278  short  tons 
and  an  operating  force  of  133,436  men  in  1907.  The  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  Southwest  came  somewhat  later.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
(then  Indian  Territory)  produced  892,389  short  tons  in  1880,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  production  of  10,965^107  short  tons  in  1907.  Data 
are  not  available  for  the  employees  in  Oklahoma  (Indian  Territory) 
in  1880,  but  Kansas  employed  3,617  mine  workers  at  that  time.  In 
1907  the  number  of  workers  emplojred  in  the  mines  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoina  was  20,837.  The  opening  of  mines  in  Texas  did  not 
assume  important  proportions  until  1900  and,  although  development 
was  going  on  in  both  Arkansas  and  Iowa  at  an  early  date,  the  aggre- 
gate annual  output  of  these  States  combined  has  never  been  impoitant. 

In  the  Middle  West,  as  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  there  were 
very  few  mine  workers  prior  to  1890  who  were  not  native  Americans 
or  representatives  of  races  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Races 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  principally  North  and  South 
Italians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Russians,  French,  and  French  Belgians, 
entered  the  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  fields  during  the  decade  1890- 
1900,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  have  rapidly  increased  in  numbers. 
The  races  of  older  immigration,  however,  have  never  lost  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  mines  of  the  Middle  West,  because  of  a  large  migration 
to  that  section  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  German  miners 
from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  during  the  ten  years  1890- 
1900,  as  mentioned  above.  But  the  miners  of  northern  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  did  not  remain  permanently  in  the  coal  fields  of  the 
Middle  West.  Many  of  them,  in  the  effort  to  attain  more  satisfactory 
working  conditions,  when  the  pressure  of  recent  immigration  began 
to  be  felt,  moved  onward  to  tne  newly  opened  mines  of  the  South- 
west. Moreover,  at  the  same  timo  that  tne  natives  and  older  immi- 
frants  were  leaving  the  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  mines 
for  those  of  Ohio,  fiidiana,  and  Illinois,  others  migrated  directly  to 
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the  coal  fields  of  Oklahoma  (then  Indian  Territory).  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  mines  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  were,  in  the  year  1880, 
first  opened  on  a  commercial  basis,  the  operating  forces  were  brought 
by  special  trains  and  carloads  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle 
West.  The  Americans,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  were  predominant 
among  these  pioneer  mine  workers,  although  there  were  amoi^  them 
a  few  representatives  of  the  German,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  French, 
and  Croatian  races.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  British  and  northern 
European  races  continued  in  Oklahoma  (then  Indian  Territory)  up 
to  1890,  and  in  Kansas  until  1895.  In  1890,  the  Americans,  English, 
Irish,  and  Sootch  in  large  numbers  left  the  Oklahoma  mines  and 
sought  employment  in  the  Kansas  fields.  The  number  of  TYiining 
employees  m  the  Southwest  belonging  to  races  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  rapidly  increased  in  the  twenty  years  subsequent  to  1890, 
this  supply  of  labor  being  used  to  take  the  places  of  the  natives  and 
older  immigrants  who  left  Oklahoma  after  1890,  and  to  meet  the 
demand  for  labor  growing  out  of  the  expansion  m  the  coal  mdustiy 
in  both  Oklahoma  and  ELansas.  During  the  same  period,  and  espe- 
cially since  1900,  there  has  also  been  a  movement,  of  smaller  extent  but 
?[uite  pronounced,  of  the  natives,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh, 
arther  to  the  West  and  Southwest.  Some  have  left  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  for  the  recently  developed  mines  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Others  have  gone  to  the  bituminous  mining-  fields  of  Colo- 
rado. A  small  number  have  forsaken  coal  mining  for  the  Colorado 
and  other  gold  fields,  and  a  considerable  proportion,  especially  of  the 
second  generation  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  have  engaged 
in  lead  and  zinc  mining  m  Missouri. 

In  the  South  the  development  of  bituminous  coal  mining  has 
been  more  recent  than  in  the  other  localities  discussed.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama  first  entered  upon  their  present  large  production 
after  1890.  The  remarkable  growth  in  the  industry  which  has  taken 
place,  however,  may  be  quiclay  realized  by  the  statement  that  West 
Virginia  had  an  output  of  7,394,654  short  tons  in  1890  and  an  oper- 
ating force  of  about  9,778  men,  as  compared  with  48,091,583  short 
tons  mined  in  1907,  and  a  force  of  59,029  employees.  Alabama  had  a 
corresponding  development,  her  output  in  1890  being  4,090,409 
short  tons,  and  her  mine  workers  6,864,  as  compared  with  a  pro- 
duction of  14,250,454  short  tons  in  1907,  and  an  operating  force  of^ 
21,388  men.  Native  whites  and  negroes  were  principally  used  in  the' 
early  development  of  the  southern  coal  mines.  The  pioneer  immi- 
grant employees  both  in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama  were  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Germans,  and  representatives  of  all  of  these 
races  were  among  the  employees  of  both  States  prior  to  1890.  During 
the  decade  1890-1900  Slovaks,  Poles,  French,  Croatians,  Russians, 
Magyars,  and  North  and  South  Italians  entered  the  mines  in  consider- 
able niunbers.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  there  has  been,  especially 
in  West  Virginia,  a  racial  movement  in  two  directions:  (l)  The 
original  immigrant  mine  workers  from  Great  Britain  and  northern 
Europe  have  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  Middle  West  and 
Southwest,  and  (2)  the  immigrants  of  southern  and  eastern  European 
races  have  entered  the  coal  fields  to  take  the  places  made  vacant  by 
the  departure  of  the  original  employees  and  to  supply  the  demand  for 
labor  arising  from  the  extension  of  mining  operations.  In  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  the  mines  have  been  exclusively  operated  by  native 
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whites  and  neCToes,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  employed  has  been 
negligible.  Tlie  Virginia  coal-producing  territory  was  not  opened 
to  any  great  extent  imtil  after  the  year  1900,  and  most  of  the  labor 
was  drawn  from  outside  sources.  Native  whites  and  negroes  were 
at  first  employed,  and  when  this  source  of  supply  was  exhausted 
recourse  was  had  to  recent  immigrants.  The  majority  of  the  mine 
workers  in  Virginia  are  at  present  representatives  of  southern  and 
eastern  European  races. 

The  above-outlined  racial  movements,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  the  various  races  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  enter  into 
the  operating  forces  of  the  bituminous  mines  at  the  present  time, 
may  be  more  clearly  comprehended  from  the  following  table.  It  is 
based  on  returns  from  88^368  mine  workers  and  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  each  race  or  nativity  is  employed  in  the  industry  and  in  the 
different  mining  fields.  Only  the  principal  races  are  shown,  Arme- 
nians, Bosnians,  French  Canadians,  Cubans,  Dalmatians,  Dutch, 
Finns,  Greeks,  Herzegovinians,  Macedonians,  Montenegrins,  Portu- 
guese, Roumanians,  Kuthenians,  Servians,  Slovenians,  Spanish,  and 
Turks  being  employed  in  the  bituminous  mines  in  smaller  propor- 
tions than  me  races  presented  in  the  table." 

Table  104. — Male  employees  of  each  race  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  locality: 

per  cent  distribution. 

(This  table  includes  only  races  reporting  in  considerable  numbers.   The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races. 


Qeneral  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  lather: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  lather,  by  country 
of  birth  of  t&ther: 

Austria-Hungary 

England 

Oennany ^ , 

Ireland , 

Scotland , 

Wales 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Croatian , 

English 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Walsh 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father. 

Total  native-bom , 

Total  foreign-bom 


Per  cent  distribution  in  each  specified  locality. 


Middle 
West. 


W 


32.0 
3.1 


.9 
3.1 
4.7 
1.7 
1.5 
1.1 

1.4 
.1 
1.0 
4.3 
1.0 
4.6 
.7 
9.2 
2.3 
5.8 
3.5 


4.4 
2.0 
1.9 
4.2 
.4 
.9 


100.0 


14.5 
49.7 
60.3 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


13.1 
1.9 


1.2 
2.0 
2.5 
1.6 
.9 
.4 

.9 

.1 

4.0 

2.7 

.7 

3.1 

1.3 

6.9 

4.6 

1.3 

7.2 

.0 

12.3 

2.6 

1.1 

20.3 

.4 

.4 


100.0 


9.3 
24.3 
75.7 


South. 


(*) 


32.6 
35.7 


.2 
.5 
.4 

.6 
.5 


w 


w 


.1 

.9 

1.9 

.9 

.3 

.8 

.3 

3.0 

8.8 

.3 

2.6 

2.2 
.6 
.8 

2.9 


100.0 


2.5 
70.9 
29.1 


Southwest. 


23.8 
&6 


.4 
2.6 
1.5 
2.0 
2.1 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.2 

3.6 

3.1 

2.6 

1.4 

16.6 

6.1 

1.8 

.7 

1.6 

3.1 

1.5 

2.1 

1.9 

.3 

.5 


100.0 


11.3 
40.8 
59.2 


Total 
bitumi- 
nous coal 
mining. 


21.0 
7.6 


.9 
3.0 
2.6 
1.5 
1.0 

.5 

.8 

.3 

2.7 

2.8 

.9 

3.1 

1.1 

7.5 

4.8 

3.1 

5.2 

.1 

8.8 

2.1 

1.8 

12.8 

.3 

.5 


100.0 


9.5 
38.1 
61.9 


a  Bee  Immigrants  in  Industries:  Bituminous  Coal  Mining.    Reports  of  the  Immigration  CommiflBkuiy 
vols.  6  and  7.    ( S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pt.  1,  6l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
b  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 
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The  salient  fact  disclosed  by  this  table  is  that  of  the  total  number 
of  bituminous  mine  workers  at  present,  slightly  more  than  three- 
fifths  are  foreign-bom  and  sUghtly  less  than  two-fifths  are  of  native 
birth.  Among  the  foreign-bom  comparatively  smaU  proportions  are 
seen  to  be  of  the  English;  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Uerman  races  of 
the  older  immigration,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  of 
foreign  birth  employed  in  the  industry  are  Croatians,  rforth  and 
South  ItaUans,  Lithuanians,  Magyars,  Poles,  Russians,  Slovaks, 
Slovenians,  and  other  races  of  recent  iomiigration.  The  South 
exhibits  the  lowest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  mining  employees  and 
Pennsylvania  the  highest. 

The  racial  substitutions  in,  and  the  present  racial  composition  of, 
the  operating  forces  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  country  may 
be  considered  typical  of  all  other  extractive  industries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  racial  movements  to  the 
cotton-goods  manufacturing  industry  mav  be  presented  as  represent- 
ative of  conditions  in  the  different  branches  or  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  which  the  factory  system  has  reached  its  highest  form  of 
development.  In  submitting  a  historjr  of  immigration  to,  and  racial 
displacements  in,  this  industry  the  racial  movements  to  the  industry 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  are  first  presented,  followed  by  a  detailed 
account  of  the  racial  displacements  m  a  representative  cotton-goods 
manufacturing  center  in  rl^ew  England. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS. 

The  first  employees  of  the  New  England  cotton  mills  were  secured 
almost  exclusively  from  the  farm  and  village  population  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  early  cotton-goods  manufacturing  centers.  These 
employees  consisted  m  the  mam  of  the  children  of  farmers,  usually 
the  daughters,  who  undertook  work  in  the  mills  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  their  fathers  or  in  order  to  lay  aside  sums  for  their  own 
dowries.  The  young  women  were  attractive  and,  as  a  rule,  well 
educated,  and  the  young  men  sober,  intelligent,  and  rehable.  At 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  modem  cotton  mills,  about  1813, 
there  was  a  strong  prejudice  in  New  England  against  the  so-called 
factory  system,  because  of  the  conditions  which  prevaUed  amonff 
cotton-mdl  operatives  in  Great  Britain.  As  a  consequence,  the  chief 
endeavor  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  industry  was  to  secure  housing 
and  Uving  conditions  under  such  restrictions  as  would  warrant  the 
parents  or  New  England  in  permitting  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
enter  the  mills.  Tnis  policy  was  successful,  and  sufficient  labor 
rapidly  moved  into  the  new  textile  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  light  of  the  changed  conditions  which  afterwards  became 
prevalent  in  the  New  England  textile  tnanuf aoturing  towns  it  will  be 
instructive  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  this  early  class  of  operatives 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  Hved.  A  distinguished  French 
traveler,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1834,  in  the  words  which 
follow  gave  his  impressions  of  the  operatives  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
Lowell  then  being  the  most  representative  cotton-goods  manufacturing 
center  in  New  England." 

"The  cotton  manufacture  alone,''  he  stated,  'employs  6,000  per- 
sons in  Lowell.     Of  this  number  nearly  5,000  are  young  women  m)m 

a  Chevalier;  United  States,  1834,  p.  137. 
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17  to  24  years  of  age,  the  daughters  of  farmers  from  the  different  New 
England  States,  and  particularly  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont.  They  are  here  remote  from  their  famiUes  and 
under  their  own  control.  On  seeing  them  pass  through  the  streets  in 
the  morning  and  evening  and  at  their  meal  hours,  neatly*  dressed;  on 
finding  their  scarfs  and  shawls,  and  green  silk  hoods  which  they  wear 
as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  dust  (for  Lowell  is  not  yet  paved), 
hanging  up  in  the  factories  amidst  flowers  and  shrubs,  which  they 
cultiyate,  1  said  to  myself,  'This,  then,  is  not  like  Manchester;'  and 
when  I  was  informed  of  the  rate  of  their  wages  I  understood  that  it 
was  not  at  all  like  Manchester." 

The  measures  which  made  possible  this  intelligent  and  efficient 
class  of  operatives  is  explained  by  a  later  historian  of  Lowell:* 

"While  devoting  his  mventive  skill  in  the  perfecting  of  machinery, 
Mr.  Lowell,"  the  author  states,  "gave  considerable  thought  to  the 
improvement  of  those  he  employed.  He  had  seen  the  d^raded  state 
of  operatives  in  England,  and  his  chief  endeavor,  next  after  the  fitting 
of  his  mill,  was  to  insure  such  domestic  comforts  and  restrictions  as 
would  warrant  the  parents  of  New  England  in  letting  their  daughters 
enter  his  employment.  He  provided  Doarding  houses  conducted  by 
reputable  women,  furnished  opportunities  for  religious  worship,  and 
established  rules  which  were  a  saf^uard  against  the  evils  which  assail 
the  young  who  are  beyond  parental  supervision    *    *    *. 

"When  the mills  were  first  established  the  operatives  were 

drawn  from  the  towns  and  villages  of  New  England.  They  were 
sober,  industrious,  and  reliable  people.  The  building  of  the  miUs 
attracted  immigrant  labor.  It  was  also  of  a  sober  and  reliable 
quahty,  for  fares  were  high  in  those  days  and  it  was  only  those  who 
were  seeking  homes  that  came  to  the  new  town  of  Lowell.  This 
foreign  labor  mingled  with  the  native  element  and  imbibed  the  best 
of  its  many  admirable  quaUties    *    *    *    . 

"As  the  industries  developed,  there  was  demand  for  men  skilled  in 
the  art  of  calico  printing,  and  a  superior  class  of  workmen  accordingly 
came  from  England  and  from  other  countries  to  add  their  intelligent 
influence  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  community    *    *    *, 

"The  corporations  were  under  necessity  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  those  they  employed.  They  adopted  Mr.  Lowell's  plan  so  effec- 
tively instituted  at  Walthana,  and  built  boarding  and  tenement  houses. 
Over  these  a  rigid  supervision  was  maintained.  The  food  in  the 
former  was  required  to  Tbe  of  a  certain  standard.  The  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  those  who  Uved  in  the  boarding  houses  were  rather 
strict,  but  they  were  wholesome." 

One  of  the  New  England  girls  who  worked  in  the  Lowell  mills 
during  this  period  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  situation 
which  existed  during  her  emplovment.  In  writing  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  mill  girls  were  secured,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
Uved  and  worked,  her  description  afi*ords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
Lowell  of  the  present.* 

"Troops  of  young  girls  came,"  she  writes,  ''by  stages  and  baggage 
wagons,  men  often  being  employed  to  go  to  other  States  and  to 
Canada  to  collect  them  at  so  much  per  head  and  deUver  them  to  the 
factories. 

«  Bayles:  Lowell — Past,  Present,  aud  Prospective,  pp,  7-15. 
2>  Robinson:  Loom  and  Spindle. 
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''A  very  curious  sight  these  country  girls  presented  to  young  eyes 
accustomed  to  a  more  modern  style  of  things.  When  the  large 
covered  baggage  wagon  arrived  in  front  of  a  block  of  the  corporation 
they  would  descend  from  it,  dressed  in  various  and  outlandish 
fashions,  and  with  their  arms  brimful  of  bandboxes  containing  all 
their  worldly  goods.  On  each  of  these  was  sewed  a  card,  on  "vmich 
one  could  read  the  old-fashioned  New  England  name  of  the 
owner    *    *    *^ 

^'Except  in  rare  instances,  the  rights  of  the  early  mill  girls  were 
secure.  They  were  subject  to  no  extortion;  if  they  did  extra  work 
they  were  always  paid  in  full,  and  their  own  account  of  labor  done  by 
the  piece  was  always  accepted.  Thev  kept  the  figures  and  were 
paid  accordingly.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  weavers  and 
drawing-in  girls.  Though  the  hours  of  labor  were  long,  they  were 
not  overworkedj  they  were  obliged  to  tend  no  more  looms  and 
frames  than  they  could  easily  take  care  of,  and  they  had  plenty  of 
time  to  sit  and  rest    *    *    *. 

^' Their  life  in  the  factory  was  made  pleasant  to  them.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  need  of  advocatmg  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  rela- 
tion between  employer  and  employed    *    *    *. 

^^The  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  these  operatives  was  the 
safeguard  of  their  liberties.  The  majority  of  them  were  as  well  bom 
as  their  'overlookers,'  if  not  better;  and  they  were  also  far  better 
educated    *    *    *. 

"Those  of  the  mill  girls  who  had  homes  generally  worked  from 
eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year;  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  with 

parents  or  friends.     A  few  taught  school  during  the  summer  months 

i     Hfi     w^ 

• 

"The  life  in  the  boarding  houses  was  very  agreeable.  These 
houses  belonged  to  the  corporation,  and  were  usually  kept  by  widows 
(mothers  of  mill  girls)  who  were  often  the  friends  and  advisors  of 
their  boarders    *    *    *. 

''Each  house  was  a  village  or  conmiunity  of  itself.  There  fifty  or 
sixty  young  women  from  different  parts  of  New  England  met  and 
lived  together.  When  not  at  their  work,  by  natural  selection  they 
sat  in  groups  in  their  chambers,  or  in  a  comer  of  the  large  dining  room, 
busy  at  some  agreeable  emplovment;  or  thev  wrote  letters,  read, 
studied,  or  sewed,  for,  as  a  mie,  they  were  their  own  seamstresses 
and  dressmakers." 

Charles  Dickens,  during  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  visited 
Lowell  and  has  recorded  his  observations  in  his  American  Notes. 
Concerning  the  American  girl  operatives  and  the  impression  they 
made  upon  him,  he  had  the  following  to  sav:" 

"These  girls,  as  I  have  said,  were  all  well  dressed;  and  that  phrase 
necessarily  includes  extreme  cleanliness.  They  had  serviceable 
bonnets,  good  warm  cloaks  and  shawls,  and  were  not  above  clogs  and 

Sattens.  Moreover,  there  were  places  in  the  mill  in  which  they  could 
eposit  these  things  without  injury;  and  there  were  conveniences  for 
washing.  They  were  healthy  in  appearance,  many  of  them  remark- 
ably so,  and  had  the  manners  and  deportment  of  young  women; 
not  of  degraded  brutes  of  burden    *    *    *. 

<>  Dickens:  American  Notes,  1841,  pp.  56-57. 
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"The  rooms  in  which  they  worked  were  as  well  ordered  as  them- 
selves. In  the  windows  of  some  there  were  green  plants,  which  were 
trained  to  shade  the  glass ;  in  all,  there  was  as  mucn  fresh  air,  cleanli- 
ness, and  comfort  as  the  nature  of  the  occupation  would  possibly 
admit  of.  Out  of  so  large  a  number  of  females,  many  of  whom  were 
only  then  just  verging  upon  womanhood,  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  some  were  delicate  and  fragile  in  appearance;  no  doubt 
there  were.  But  I  solenmly  declare  that,  from  all  the  crowd  I  saw 
in  the  different  factories  that  day,  I  can  not  recall  or  separate  one 
young  face  that  gave  me  a  painful  impression;  not  one  voung  girl 
whom,  assuming  it  to  be  a  matter  of  necessitv  that  she  should  gain 
her  daily  bread  by  the  labor  of  her  hands,  1  would  have  removed 
from  those  works  if  I  had  had  the  power    *    *    *. 

''They  reside  in  various  boarding  houses  near  at  hand.  The 
owners  of  the  mills  are  particularly  careful  to  allow  no  persons  to 
enter  upon  the  possession  of  these  houses  whose  characters  have  not 
undergone  the  most  searching  and  thorough  inquirv.  Any  com- 
plaint that  is  made  against  them  by  the  boarders,  or  by  anyone  else 
IS  fuUy  investigated,  and  if  good  ground  for  complaint  be  shown  to 
exist  against  them,  they  are  removed,  and  their  occupation  is  handed 
over  to  some  more  deserving  person.  There  are  a  few  children 
employed  in  these  factories,  but  not  many.  The  laws  of  the  State 
forbid  their  working  more  than  nine  months. in  the  year,  and  require 
that  they  be  educated  during  the  other  three.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  schools  in  Lowell,  and  there  are  churches  and  chapels  of 
various  persuasions  in  which  the  young  womto  may  observe  that 
form  of  worship  in  which  they  have  been  educated. 

*'I  am  now  going  to  state  tnree  facts  which  will  startle  a  large  class 
of  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  very  much. 

''Firstly,  there  is  a  joiAt-stock  piano  in  a  great  many  of  the  boarding 
houses.  Secondly,  nearly  all  these  young  ladies  suoscribe  to  circu- 
lating hbraries.  Thirdly,  they  have  got  up  among  themselves  a 
periodical. '* 

^  The  state  of  affairs  and  the  operative  class  described  above  con- 
tinued until  about  1840,  when  the  expansion  of  the  industry  exceeded 
the  local  labor  resources  and  it  became  necessary  to  secure  operatives 
from  locaKties  in  this  country  outside  of  New  England,  as  well  as 
from  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  northern  Europe. 

Immigration  to  the  industry  from  Canada  and  Great  Britain  was 
characteristic  of  the  period  1840-1880.  Members  of  the  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  races,  as  already  mentioned,  immigrated  to  the 
New  England  cotton  goods  centers  at  an  early  date.  Small  numbers 
of  skilled  EngUsh  operatives  were  secured  from  the  British  textile- 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  early  history  of  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  New  England.  Considerable  numbers  of  Insh  were  also 
employed  in  the  unskiQed  work  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the 
noiljs  and  the  construction  of  the  locks  and  canals  in  certain  localities, 
such  as  Lowell,  to  furnish  the  necessary  water  power.  Although 
these  races  continued  to  enter  the  industry,  the  heavy  immigra- 
tion of  the  Irish  did  not  set  in  until  after  1840,  and  of  the  En^ish 
until  thirty  vears  later.  The  Irish  were  employed  in  the  mills  in  the 
largest  numbers  during  the  forties  and  fifties  and  the  English  during 
the  seventies,  both  races,  however,  continuing  to  seek  work  in  the 
cotton  mills  in  gradually  diminishing  numbers  up  to  1895.    Although 
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the  Scotch  and  Grermans  were  early  settlers  in  the  mill  towns  and 
have  always  been  represented  among  the  cotton-mHI  operatives,  the 
extent  to  which  these  races  have  been  employed  in  the  industry  has 
always  been  of  comparatively  small  importance.  By  the  year  1895 
the  immigration  of  all  races  from  Great  ^Britain  and  northern  Euroi)e 
to  the  cotton-goods  manufacturing  centers  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States  had  practically  stopped. 

As  soon  as  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  industry  in  New  England 
rendered  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  local  labor  supply,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  operatives  from  Canada.  ^  Considerable  numbers 
of  French  Canadians  entered  the  mills  during  the  fifties,  but  the 
heaviest  immigration  of  this  race  was  during  the  period  of  ten  years 
following  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  During  the 
next  thirty-five  years  they  continued  to  arrive  in  large  niunbers,  but 
during  the  past  decade  small  additions  to  the  operating  forces  have 
been  made  by  this  race. 

Since  the  year  1885,  and  especially  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
the  operatives  of  the  cotton  mills  have  been  mainly  recruited  from 
the  races  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  from  the  Orient.  There 
were  very  few  representatives  of  these  races  in  the  mills  before  1890. 
During  tne  decaae  1890-1900,  however,  the  movement  of  races  from 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe  set  in  rapidly.  Immigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe,  as  already  noticed,  had  practically 
ceased,  and  that  from  Canada  was  on  a  reduced  basis  as  compared 
with  former  years.  Of  the  new  immigrant  operatives,  the  Greeks, 
Portuguese  and  Bravas  from  the  Western  Islands,  Poles,  Russians, 
and  Italians  came  in  the  largest  numbera.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  immigration  of  all  the  above-mentioned  races  has  continued  in 
undimini^ed  proportions.  Other  races  have  also  sought  work  in  the 
cotton  miUs^  the  most  important  in  point  of  numbers  having  been 
the  Lithuamans,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks.  At  the 
present  time  immigration  from  the  older  sources  has  ceased  or  been 
reduced  to  unimportant  proportions,  and  the  races  of  recent  immi- 
gration, so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  are  rapidly  attaining  an 
ascendancy  in  the  industry. 

The  Americans,  who  f ormerljr  composed  the  bulk  of  the  cotton-mill 
operatives  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  at  the  present  time  form  only 
aoout  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  the  employees  in  the  cotton 
mills,  and  are  divided  in  about  equal  proportions  between  males  and 
females.  If  the  employees  of  the  second  generation  of  immigrant 
races,  or,  in  other  words,  persons  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  be 
added  to  this  pure  American  stock,  or  those  native-bom  of  native 
father,  the  total  number  of  native-born  operatives  amounts  to  about 
three-tenths  of  the  operating  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  mills.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  operatives,  or  about  seven-tenths,  is  composed 
of  employees  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  total  foreign-bom  operatives, 
about  one-half  are  representatives  of  races  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  the  remainder  being  composed  mainly  of 
English,  Irish,  and  French  Canadians,  with  a  relatively  small  number 
of  Scotch,  Grermans.  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  French.  The  French 
Canadians,  among  tne  foreign-bom,  are  employed  at  present  in 
greater  proportions  than  any  other  race,  the  proportion  of  French 
Canadian  cotton-mill  operatives  exceeding  that  of  the  Americans. 
The  English  furnish   about  one-tenth  and  the  Irish  about  one* 
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twentieth  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  industry.  Of 
the  operatives  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  the  Poles,  "Portu- 
gese, and  Greeks,  in  the  order  named,  furnish  the  largest  propor- 
tions, the  total  number  of  these  races  constituting  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  nimiber  employed.  More  than  thirty  other  races 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  are  working  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  North  Atlantic  States;  the  Jj'orth  and  South  ItaUans,  Lithuan- 
ians, and  Russians  are  numericall}r  the  most  important.  Several 
oriental  races,  including  Turks,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  are  also  found. 
The  larger  part  of  the  ftmale  employees  at  the  present  time  is  made 
up  of  English,  Irish^  and  French  Canadian  operatives,  of  both  the  first 
and  second  generations,  together  with  lai^e  proportions  of  Portuguese 
and  Polish  women.  The  American  fem^es,  as  already  stated,  form 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  female  operatives. 

Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  and  other  centers  of  the  same  sort,  all  have  a  large 
proportion  of  French  Canadians,  Manchester  showing  the  highest  per- 
centage of  employees  of  that  race.  Manchester  has  also  tne  largest 
proportion  of  Polish  operatives,  although  that  race  is  well  represented 
m  tne  other  three  cities.  The  Irish  and  EngUsh,  who  are  employed 
extensively  in  all  localities,  have  their  largest  representation  in  Lowell 
aiid  New  Bedford.  The  Portuguese  are  employed  in  largest  propor- 
tions in  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River.  Only  an  unimportant  percent- 
age of  Greeks  are  working  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bediord,  but  in  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  the  Greeks  make  up  one-twentieth,  arid  in 
Lowell  more  than  one-seventh,  of  the  total  number  of  operatives. 
The  other  races  are  scattered  in  comparatively  small  numbers  through 
all  the  localities. 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  MANUFACTURING  ESTABU8HMENTS. 

The  racial  movements  to  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufac- 
turing establisliments  in  New  England  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  immigration  to  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  a  representative 
woolen-goods  manufacturing  community.^ 

The  possibility  of  water  power  at  what  is  now  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, was  discovered  as  early  as  1837,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
velop it  until  eight  years  later.  In  1845  a  dam  was  constructed  by  a 
water-power  company  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  A  village  was  established 
in  the  same  year,  and  by  1847  its  population  had  increased  from  not 
more  than  200  to  3,577  souls.  The  earliest  of  the  mills  was  laid  out 
in  1846.     Others  followed  during  the  fifties  and  the  sixties. 

A  local  newspaper  analyzed  the  population  of  the  town  in  1848  as 
follows: 


American 3, 750 

Irish 2, 139 

English 28 

Scotch 9 

French 3 

Welsh 2 


Italian.. 
German. 
Colored . 


1 

1 

16 


Total  population 6,949 


This  table  is  significant  in  that  it  shows  what  is  borne  out  by  later 
censuses,  that  the  large  foreign-born  population  of  the  city  is  no 
new  condition  of  things,  but  has  existed  continuously  from  the 
founding  of  the  village. 
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Irish, — The  Irish  population  of  Lawrence  is  as  old  as  the  citv  itself, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  1,200  of  that  race  residing  there  witnin  two 

J  ears  of  the  first  settlement,  wliich  occurred  in  1845.  In  1848  the 
rish  numbered  2,139.  In  April,  1846,  religious  services  were  held 
in  Catholic  homes,  and  soon  afterwards  a  wooden  chapel  was  erected. 
At  the  present  time  the  Irish  population  of  the  community,  accord- 
ing to  a  parochial  census,  is  about  21,000,  or  by  far  the  largest  racial 
element  m  the  population  of  the  city. 

English  and  S cotch,-^ Ahont  1865  there  occurred  a  heavy  immi- 
^ation  of  skilled  textile  workers  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
England.  A  large  number  of  English  had  entered  the  community 
previous  to  1865,  and  in  the  decades  wliich  have  followed  additional 
unmigration  from  the  worsted  districts  of  England  has  occurred  as 
the  worsted  industry  in  this  community  has  developed.     During  the 

East  few  years  a  number  of  English  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
ave  immigrated  to  the  city  as  in  the  earUer  days,  but  the  numbers 
reached  have  not  been  very  large.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
English  population  at  the  present  time,  for,  unHke  the  Irish,  the 
English  are  confined  within  no  parochial  bounds.  They  probably 
number  about  9,000  or  10,000.  The  Scotch  population  is  similarly 
mingled  with  other  elements.  It  probably  numbers  betAveen  2,000 
and  2,500. 

French  Canadian, — In  1865  the  number  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity born  in  *  *  British  America"  was  563.  In  1875  there  were  1 ,924 
born  in  the  *^  Dominion  of  Canada."  French  Canadian  immigration 
appears  to  have  proCTessed  more  slowly  than  to  the  more  distinctively 
cotton  towns  of  Isew  England.  It  was  1871  when  the  subject  of  organ- 
izing a  church  among  them  was  first  agitated.  In  1875  a  church 
building  was  secured,  and  in  1878  there  were  about  1,300  communi- 
cants. At  the  present  time  the  French  Canadian  population  numbers 
about  12,000.  During  the  industrial  depression  of  1907  possibly  2,000 
returned  to  Canada  or  left  the  community  for  other  places  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  people  who  went  to  Canada  were  waiting 
for  better  industrial  conditions  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  meantime  they  worked  on  farms.  In  times  of  industrial  activity 
the  seasonable  emigration  to  Canada'is  not  very  large.  It  is  notice- 
able in  the  conmiunity  as  elsewhere  that  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years' 
residence  in  tliis  country  the  birth  rate  of  French  Canadians  is  much 
less  than  at  the  time  or  their  arrival.  The  men  reahze  the  financial 
burden  imposed  by  a  large  family,  and  the  women  learn  to  prize  a 
measure  of  ease  and  freedom. 

German, — The  first  German  church  was  organized  in  May,  1872,  and 
the  next  year  it  was  incorporated  as  the  ^  *  German  Church  and  School 
Society."  As  earlv  as  1853,  however,  5  German  famiUes  had  settled 
in  Lawrence,  and  the  total  German  population  at  that  time  was  not  far 
from  40.  In  1908  local  newspapers  estimated  the  German  population 
at  12,000  and  the  German-speaking  population,  including  certain 
Hebrews,  Poles,  and  Russians,  at  15,000.  It  is  also  maintained  that, 
next  to  Boston,  Lawrence  was  the  largest  German  center  in  New 
England.  The  Germans  of  the  community  came  principally  from 
the  textile  districts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  SUesia,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  weavers  in  the  worsted  mills  are  of  the  German  race. 

Polish, — ^Polish  immigrants  have  been  numbered  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  only  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.    The 
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census  of  1895  showed  but  1 5  bom  in  Poland.  In  1903  there  were  said 
to  be  600  Poles  in  the  city.  The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  established  that  year.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  2,100 
Poles  in  the  city.  Of  these  about  two-thirds  are  from  GaUcia  in 
Austria-Hungary,  nearly  one-third  from  Russia,  and  about  2  per  cent 
from  Posen,  Germany. 

Portuguese. — ^A  small  number  of  Portuguese  immigrants  were  found 
among  the  foreign  population  of  the  city  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  It  is  only  within  the  past  ten  years  that  their  numbers  have 
hicreased  to  any  considerable  extent.  A  church  was  organized  in 
1906.     At  present  the  Portuguese  population  is  about  685. 

Hebrew, — Hebrew  immigration  to  Lawrence  has  taken  place  mainly 
within  the  past  twenty  years.  One  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  residents  in 
the  city  states  that  in  1890  there  were  about  50  Hebrew  families  in 
the  city,  as  compared  with  about  400  at  the  present  time.  Estimat- 
ing 6  individuals  to  a  family,  this  would  give  a  Hebrew  population 
at  present  of  nearly  2,500.  Kather  an  unusual  number  of  this  race  are 
found  employed  as  mill  operatives,  due  i)erhaps  to  the  fact  that  apart 
of  the  Hebrew  population  came  from  cities  m  Russia,  such  as  War- 
saw, which  are  seats  of  the  textile  industry.  Many  Hebrews  who 
enter  the  mills  sooner  or  later  pass  out  into  some  business  ventm*e 
of  their  own. 

Italiam,, — The  Italian  population  of  Lawrence  was  very  small  previ- 
ous to  1895.  Since  that  tune  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  due  in  part 
to  artificial  stimulation  by  the  management  of  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
worsted  mills.  An  Itahan  priest  states  that  when  he  came  to  the 
city  in  1902  there  was  an  Itahan  population  of  2,000,  that  by  1905 
it  had  increased  to  about  5,000,  and  that  in  1906  his  own  census 
showed  a  total  of  9,700.^  At  present  the  Itahan  population  is  about 
15,000,  so  this  priest  claims,  but  from  iaquiry  in  otner  quarters  it  iB 
thought  that  these  figures  must  be  rather  too  high,  and  that  prob- 
ably 8,000  would  be  a  safer  estimate  for  the  present  population. 
The  growth,  however,  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  rapid.  All 
but  a  few  famihes  are  South  Itahans.  From  1,100  to  1,500  went 
back  to  Italy  during  the  depression  of  1907.  At  the  present  time 
from  50  to  75  Itahans  a  month  are  coming  into  the  city. 

Syrian. — ^The  census  of  1895  was  the  first  which  showed  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  immigrants  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  major- 
ity of  the  213  reported  that  year  were  no  doubt  Syrians.  The  greater 
Eart  of  the  colony  has  come  withia  the  past  ten  years.  The  total 
yrian  population  at  the  present  time  is  between  2,500  and  3,000. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  famihes,  and  about  a  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  reports  and 
saving  of  the  first  Syrian  immigrants  formed  the  incentive  needed 
to  brmg  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  greater  part  of  the  Syrian 
population  is  employed  in  the  textile  mills,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  stores — about  25 — ^have  been  established  by  Syrians.'  These 
are  usually  small  grocery,  fruit,  or  general  stores.  There  are  4 
Syrian  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  1  Syrian  physician,  and  1  dentist 
practicing  in  the  city.  The  Syrian  population  has  permanent  employ- 
ment, and  only  a  score  or  so  of  the  race  left  tne  city  during  the 
panic  year  of  1907.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Syrians  to 
remain  permanently  in  this  country;  but,  if  conditions  change 
decisiyelj  for  the  better  in  Turkey,  it  is  probable  that  the  current 
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will  flow  in  the  other  direction,  for  the  soil  there  is  more  fertile, 
while  living  is  cheaper.  The  majority  of  the  Syrians  in  Lawrence 
are  from  the  Mount  Lebanon  district.  About  60  per  cent  of  the 
Syrians  are  able  to  speak  EngUsh,  some  of  them  having  received 
training  in  American  schools  m  their  own  land.  In  religion  the 
Syrians  of  the  city  are  divided  roughly  as  follows: 

Roman  Catholic  (Maronite) 1, 200 

Roman  Catholic  (Greek  rite) 800 

Greek  Orthodox 800 

Ph>t68tant 150 

Mohammedan 50 

3,000 

Armenian. — ^The  Armenian  population  of  the  community  numbers 
about  600,  of  whom  about  one-sixth  are  Protestants  and  the  rest  Gre- 
gorian Catholics.  Most  of  the  Armenians  work  in  the  mills.  Since 
constitutional  government  has  been  established  in  Turkey,  egress  from 
the  Empire  has  been  possible,  and  more  Armenians  than  formerly 
have  come  to  this  country.  This  tendency  is  likely  to  continue,  so 
that  in  time  the  Armenian  population  may  equal  the  Syrian.  Arme- 
nian immigration  to  Lawrence  dates  from  about  fifteen  ;^ears  ago. 

Lithuaman. — ^The  first  Lithuanian  carne  to  Lawrence  in  1885  and 
the  second  in  1888.  A  Lithuanian  society  was  organized  in  1894 
with  12  members.  Li  1898  the  Lithuanian  population  numbered 
300.  A  Lithuanian  church  was  established  in  1905.  The  popula- 
tion has  about  doubled  within  the  past  three  years,  and  at  the  present 
time  numbers  about  3,000  persons.  The  Lithuanians  have  been 
drawn  to  the  conmiunity  by  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  the 
mills. 

Franco-Bdgian, — ^These  people  are  for  the  most  part  French- 
speaking  textile  workers  from  Belgium  and  the  adjacent  districts  of 
France  who  have  been  coming  to  a  number  of  American  wool  and 
worsted  towns  where  they  find  employment  as  skilled  operatives. 
The  larger  part  are  weavers.  Carpenters  and  other  mechanics  are 
also  found  among  them.  The  first  of  this  race  to  enter  Lawrence 
came  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but  the  majority  have  arrived  since 
1905.  The  term  "race"  as  applied  to  these  people  may  be  open 
to  question,  as  a  considerable  mixture  of  bloods  has  occurred  in 
that  polyglot  comer  of  Europe.  Between  1,000  and  1,200  of  these 
people  have  already  made  their  homes  in  Lawrence  and  an  annual 
Unigration  is  expected.  .  There  is  no  church  among  them,  and  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  one,  since,  like  manv  Belgian  workmgmen,  they 
have  no  inclinations  in  that  direction.  Unlike  the  French  Canadians, 
but  true  to  the  traditions  of  their  own  land,  they  are  quick  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  trade  unionism  in  their  new  home.  The  recently  organ- 
ized weavers'  union  meets  in  the  hall  of  the  Franco-Be^ian  CIud, 

Foreign  population  of  Lawrence  at  the  present  time, 

Bringmg  together  the  scattered  estimates  set  forth  m  the  preceding 
pages,  the  racial  composition  of  the  city  is  about  as  follows: 

Iriflh 21,000 

Engliflh 9,000 

Scotch 2,300 

Erench  Canadian 12,000 
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German 6,500 

Polish 2,100 

Portuguese 700 

Hebrew 2,500 

Italian 8,000 

Syrian 2,700 

Armenian 600 

Lithuanian 3, 000 

Franco-Belgian 1, 200 

American  » 12, 000 

Other  races 1,400 

Total 85,000 

CLOTHING  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  based  upon  another  form  of 
industrial  organization  and  has  an  operating  force  of  a  different 
character  from  that  of  the  textiles  or  bitummous  coal  mining.  A 
brief  review  of  the  racial  substitutions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
industry  will  therefore  be  of  value,  and  a  history  of  the  racial  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  industry  in  the  large 
clothing  manufacturing  centers  of  Chicago,  New  York^  and  Balti- 
more may  be  considered  as  representative  of  racial  displacements 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

From  the  beginning  until  as  late  as  1890  Grermans  almost  exclu- 
sively were  employed  in  shops  and  by  establishments  engaged  *in 
the  manufacturing  of  clothing  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.    During  the 

East  twenty  years,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  Russian  Hebrews 
ave  come  to  this  locality,  most  of  whom  have  obtained  employ- 
ment in  this  industry.  Although  many  of  this  race  were  tailors  by 
trade,  they  entered  the  less  skilled  occupations  in  the  shops  and 
factories  of  Baltimore.  A  very  short  time  afterwards,  or  in  1895, 
the  Lithuanians  entered  the  industry,  and  they  were  followed,  in 
1900,  by  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  Italians,  and  representatives  of  a 
few  of  the  other  races  from  Austria-Hungary.  Since  1905,  the 
Russian  Hebrew,  Lithuanian,  and  Italian  have  been  the  principal 
races  from  which  the  manufacturers  have  obtained  their  necessary 
supply  of  labor.  The  early  history  of  clothing  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Chicago  differs  from  that  of  the  establishments 
in  Baltimore,  in  that  not  only  Germans  but  German  Jews,  Bohe- 
mians, and  a  few  Americans  and  Poles  were  among  the  first  employees. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Scandinavians  entered  the  industry  and 
withiii  a  short  time  became  very  proficient.  Following  the  Scandi- 
navians came  the  Russian  Jews,  who  were  employed  prior  to  either 
the  Italians  or  Lithuanians.  In  recent  years,  nowever,  the  number 
of  Russian  Jews  entering  the  industry  has  increased  rapidly,  and  it 
is  from  this  source  that  clothing  manufacturing  estabUsnments  have 
secured  the  greater  proportion  of  employees.  Unlike  the  tailoring 
shops  of  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  those  in  New  York  depended 
originally  upon  the  Irish,  who  predominated  from  1850  to  1888. 
The  introduction  of  machines  has  made  it  possible  to  employ  a  less 
intelligent  and  less  skilled  force  4han  when  all.  work  was  dfone  by 
hand.  From  1865  to  1888  a  few  Swedes,  and  from  1880  to  1890  the 
Germans,  entered  the  industry.     Russian  and  Polish  Hebrews  first 

obtained  employment  in  large  numbers  from  1890  to  1895,  while  the 
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Italians,  many  of  whom  were  employed  as  early  as  1880,  entered  the 
industry  in  largely  increased  numbers  in  1895,  and  are  now  sup- 
planting the  Russian  Hebrews. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURING   ESTABU8HMENT8. 

The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  like  that  of  the  textiles, 
represents  the  highest  development  of  the  factory  system  with  the 
use  of  the  most  elaborate  machine  methods  and  the  most  minute 
division  of  labor.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  able  to  use  a  large  propor- 
tion of  unskilled  labor  in  the  operating  forces  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  and  as  a  consequence  a  high  percentage  of  unskilled  laborers 
have  been  employed.  A  history  of  immigration  to  a  number  of 
representative  establishments  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  West 
wul  illustrate  the  racial  movements  to  and  the  racial  displacements 
in  the  industry. 

New  England, 

As  illustrative  of  the  racial  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
operating  forces  in  the  New  England  States,  the  history  of  the 
employment  of  the  several  races  of  operatives  in  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative establishments  is  set  forth  below.  To  prevent  identinca- 
tion,  each  establishment  is  designated  by  a  numeral. 

Establishment  No,  1, — EstabHshment  No.  1,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
which  shoe  findings  are  manufactured,  was  established  about  ten 
years  ago.  With  the  exception  of  the  Greek,  all  races  now  repre- 
sented, together  with  the  Irish,  were  employed  when  the  plant  first 
began  operations.  The  Greeks  have  been  employed  only  within  the 
last  five  years,  while  all  of  the  Irish  and  very  nearlv  all  of  the  native 
Americans  who  were  formerly  employed  have  left  the  plant  to  accept 
work,  in  most  instances,  in  the  more  skilled  occupations  of  the  same 
industry.  The  native  Americans  and  Irish  were  not  forced  outy 
but  voluntarily  left  this  plant  as  they  became  older  and  more  capable, 
and  their  places  were  gradually  filled  by  the  more  recent  immigrants. 
At  the  present  time  the  racial  complexion  of  the  employees  of  this 
plant  is  as  follows:  Greek  33,  Hebrew  30,  ItaUan  6,  native  American 
4,  and  Polish  1.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
constitute  over  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed. 

Establishment  No.  2, — Establishment  No.  2,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
which  men's  shoes  are  manufactured,  has  been  in  operation  for  forty 
years.  When  operations  were  first  begun  native  American  whites 
and  Irish  were  employed  exclusively.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
French  Canadians  secured  their  first  employment.  A  little  later  on 
the  Hebrews  entered  this  plant,  and  they  m  turn  were  closely  followed 
by  the  Italians.  It  has  been  only  witmn  the  past  fifteen  years  that 
the  Lithuanians  and  Poles  have  secured  employment,  while  the 
Greeks  were  first  employed  in  this  plant  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
community  five  years  ago.  There  has  been  no  sudden  change  in  the 
racial  complexion  of  the  employees  in  plant  No.  2,  for  the  more 
recent  immigrants  have  gradually  worked  m  as  the  business  expanded. 
Therefore  no  displacement  of  the  native  Americans  or  older  immi- 

frant  employees  can  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  As  occasion 
emanded  and  the  more  recent  immigrants  sought  employment, 
they  were  employed  without  any  discrimination  whatever  for  or 
agamst  any  particular  race.  Of  the  few  older  employees  who  have 
gone  out  of  this  plant,  some,  it  is  said,  have  gone  into  the  Middle 
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West  and  have  been  employed  in  the  same  industry  in  the  capacity 
of  foremen  and  superintendents.  Although  by  far  the  lai^est  num- 
ber of  employees  of  this  plant  are  classed  by  those  in  authority  as 
native  American  whites,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  those  so  designated  are  the  second  generation  of  the  older 
unmigrants  from  northern  Europe.  Of  the  non-English-speaking 
races  employed  at  present  the  French  Canadian  largely  outnumbers 
any  other.  Following  the  French  Canadian  is  the  Hebrew,  the 
representatives  of  which  constitute  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  than  do  the  representatives  of  the  Greek, 
Italian,  Armenian,  JLithuanian,  Polish,  or  Syrian  races,  numerically 
important  in  the  order  named. 

EstahlisJimerU  No,  5. — ^Twenty  years  ago  when  plant  No.  3,  in 
which  women's  "turned"  shoes  and  slippers  are  manufactured,  was 
established  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  the  custom  among  shoe  manu- 
facturers to  send  the  uppers  and  soles  into  the  houses  of  the  farmers 
and  cobblers  to  be  stitched  together  by  hand.  With  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  a  sewing  machine  for  this  purpose  this  method 
was  changed.  The  manuiacturers  found  that  they  could  better 
control  the  work  and  that  the  output  would  be  largely  increased  by 
having  all  labor  done  within  the  lactory.  Since  the  manufacturers 
owned  the  machines  and  the  outside  cobblers  were  without  sufficient 
capital  to  install  them,  it  became  necessary  for  those  who  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  to  move  into  the  city,  provided  they  wished 
to  continue  in  the  trade.  It  was  fifteen  years  ago,  or  just  about 
the  time  shoe-stitching  machinery  was  adopted  that  the  Irish 
obtained  their  first  employment  in  this  factory.  Their  entrance  was 
coincident  with  the  expansion  of  the  factory  work  and  the  with- 
drawal from  the  shoemaking  trade  of  the  native  American  country 
people,  which  residted  from  concentrating  in  factories  all  labor  neces- 
sary in  manufacturing  shoes.  Following  closely  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Irish  were  the  French  Canadians,  who  constitute  at  tms 
time  a  larger  proportion  of  all  employees  than  do  the  representatives 
of  any  other  race  with  the  exception  of  the  native  Americans. 
The  representatives  of  the  other  races,  who,  in  each  instance, 
constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  employed, 
have  obtained  employment  m  this  factory  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  considered  a  factor  in  its  operation. 
As  showing  the  present  composition  of  the  einployees  the  rollowing 
statement,  which  exhibits,  by  race  of  individual,  the  number  of  each 
race  in  specified  occupations,  is  herewith  submitted: 


OocupaUon. 


Cutter 

Stitcher  (mainly  women).., 
Stitcher,   beater-out,   and 

laster , 

Heeler  and  finisher 

Packer  and  trimmer 

Sole  leather  and  stock  fitter, 

Total 


I 


40 

75 

68 
55 
21 
15 


274 


Raoa 


18 

2 
7 
3 


80 


H 


19 
40 

44 

20 
2 


134 


s 


1 
.... 


e 

I 


1 

8 

1 
2 
4 


11 


17 
82 

15 
5 
5 
2 


76 


§ 

3 


2 
6 


8 


& 


CQ 


1 

10 


12 


3 


o 


70 
ISO 

135 

104 

37 

20 
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The  Middle  West 

As  representative  of  racial  substitutions  in  connection  with  the 
industry  in  the  Middle  West,  the  history  of  immigration  to  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing  establishments  m  St.  Louis  may  be  pre- 
sented. The  manufacture  of  shoes  in  St.  Louis  began  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  To  estabUsh  the  industry  it  was  necessary  to  secure  men 
as  foremen  who  had  had  training  and  experience.  New  England  at 
the  time  occupied  the  commanding  position  in  this  industry,  and  it 
was  to  this  section  that  St.  Louis  turned  for  well-trained  men. 
The  men  secured  were  native  whites,  and  these  men,  as  foremen, 
together  with  local  native  whites  and  Germans  and  Irish,  formed  the 
working  nucleus  of  what  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
industnes  in  St.  Louis  to-day.  As  the  industry  expanded  the  more 
skilled  of  this  force  were  employed  by  other  companies  or  in  other 
plants  of  the  same  company,  m  the  same  capacity  as  were  those  from 
New  England.  Only  withm  the  past  ten  years  have  the  more  recent 
immigrants  to  tMs  coimtry  entered  the  mdustry  in  this  particular 
section.  The  first  were  the  ItaUans  employed  m  1900.  This  race 
was  followed  by  the  Bohemians  and  Poles  in  1902,  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  a  few  Turks  in  1904,  and  a  small  number  of  Swedes 
and  Magyars  in  1905.  Li  the  opinion  of  the  officials  of  several  com- 
panies, not  over  16  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  this  locaUtv  are  of^ 
the  more  recent  immigrant  races.  This  percentage,  when  the  large 
number  of  employees  is  considered,  is  .a  very  small  proportion. 
Moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  are  of  the  second  generation. 
From  officials  and  employees  long  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
companies  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  races  previously  named  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  become  a  factor  in  operating  the  various 
plants.  In  St.  Louis,  as  in  other  large  cities  where  the  various  plants 
are  so  widely  scattered,  the  racial  make-up  of  each  plant's  force  is 
governed  almost  entirely  by  its  location.  By  way  of  illustration, 
one  plant  is  located  in  the  heart  of  an  Irish  and  German  community, 
anotner  in  a  Polish,  and  still  another  in  a  section  of  St.  Louis  where 
the  Bohemians  are  quite  strong.  Practically  all  of  the  more  recent 
immi^ants  have  entered  the  imskilled  occupations.  Rare  excep- 
tions m  the  case  of  individuals  have  been  noted.  In  this  connection 
the  Italian  is  more  favorably  commented  on  than  the  others.  This  is 
attributed  to  his  knowledge  of  the  needle  and  knife  gained  in  his 
native  country,  where  many  of  the  race  have  worked  as  "cobblers." 
There  are  certain  occupations  requiring  a  Uttle  instruction  that  these 
people  enter,  but  sucn  should  oe  termed  specialized  rather  than 
skilled. 

GLASS  MANT7FACTURINO. 

Racial  displacements  in  the  glass-manufacturing  industiy  are  of 
peculiar  interest  because  of  the  mvention  of  machinery  withm  recent 

{rears  which  has  made  possible  the  extensive  employment  of  unskilled 
abor  in  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  window 
^lass  and  glass  bottks.  In  the  early  development  of  the  industry, 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  skilled  glass  workers  from  glass  manu- 
facturing centers  in  Europe.  At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to 
recruit  a  large  proportion  of  the  operating  forces  from  the  untrained 
and  inexpenenced  immigrant  labor  supply  of  southern  and  eastern 
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Europe.    A  brief  account  of  the  history  of  immigration  within  recent 
years  to  a  number  of  representative  glass  manufacturing  locaUties 
m  different  sections  of  the  country  will  illustrate  the  racid  displace-- 
ments  which  have  occurred  in  tha  industry. 

Community  Afl 

Community  A,  which  is  in  western  Pennsylvania,  supports  only 
two  industrial  establishments,  one  of  which  is  a  plate-glass  factory. 
The  other  industry  is  of  little  importance,  and  employs  only  a  very 
small  number  of  immigrants.  Tne  total  population  of  the  town  is 
about  2,600,  and  its  history  of  inmaigration  is  contained  in  the  history 
of  the  racial  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  glass  plant. 

The  plate-glass  plant  was  started  in  1886,  as  the  property  of  an 
important  glass  company,  with  a  nucleus  of  Belgian,  EngUsh,  and 
German  workers  who  were  brought  from  other  plants  of  the  company 
in  the  United  States  to  serve  as  skilled  workers.  All  of  the  work  at 
that  time  was  done  by  hand,  and  native  Americans  served  as  un- 
skilled laborers  and  were  apprenticed  with  the  idea  of  taking  the 
place  of  the  foreign  skilled  workman  as  the  latter  dropped  out. 

When  this  company  first  began  operation  in  its  factories  in  other 
sections  of  the  United  States,  the  English  method  of  glass  making 
was  adopted.  In  1885  a  change  was  made  to  the  Belgian  method. 
In  both  instances  skilled  workers  were  imported  from  England  first 
and  afterwards  from  Belgium  and  from  sections  of  Germany  where 
the  Belgian  methods  were  used.  There  were  no  skilled  Ainerican 
workmen  to  be  secured,  as  the  plate-glass  industry  was  new  in 
America.  The  importation  of  foreign  workmen  was  thus  indispen- 
sable in  establishing  the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  ihe 
skUled  workmen  among  tlie  Americans  and  recent  immigrant  races 
have  learned  their  trade  under  Belgian  tutoring. 

After  1895,  however,  most  of  the  American  employees,  except  those 
who  had  becolne  skilled  workmen  or  who  held  responsible  positions 
of  an  executive  nature,  were  drawn  away  from  the  glass  mdustry 
into  the  steel  plants  in  and  about  Pittsburg  by  reason  of  the  higher 
wages,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  company  to  look  elsewhere  for 
ordmary  labor,  as  well  as  for  material  out  of  which  to  develop  future 
skilled  labor.  As  early  as  1888  a  few  Poles,  Russians,  and  Slovaks  were 
secured,  but  not  insufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  demands  for  unskilled 
labor  until  after  1890.  They  gradually  took  the  place  of  American 
workers  after  that  date,  and  at  the  present  time  not  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  entire  force  of  the  plant  is  composed  of  Americans. 

With  the  change  to  machine  methods  in  making  plate  glass 
and  the  gradual  exodus  of  the  original  skilled  hand  workers 
and  of  unskilled  Americans  to  other  industries,  the  demand  for 
labor  was  met  by  a  supply  of  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Russians.  In 
1900  the  superintendent  of  the  *  plant  reaUzed  the  change  which 
was  taking  place  and  that  liis  plant  faced  a  competition  with  the  tin 
and  steel  mills,  as  well  as  other  plate-glass  plants,  in  the  labor  market. 
The  supply  of  skilled  labor  was  being  reduced,  and  the  material  out 
of  which  future  skilled  v/orkers  could  be  drawn  was  being  lowered  by 
the  racial  change  from  American  to  cheap  foreign  labor. 

a  The  community  designations  used  in  the  abstract  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  the 
complete  report  on  the  glass  industry. 
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In  1902  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  manufacturing 
department  of  the  plant  numbered  about. 560,  consisting  of  16  fore- 
men, 290  skilled  workmen  (52  per  cent),  at  an  average  rate  of  pay  of 
20  cents  per  hour,  and  254  unskilled  workmen,  at  an  average  rate  of 

I)ay  of  13  cents  per  hour.  An  experiment  had  been  made  to  raise  the 
evel  of  the  unskilled  labor  in  1900  by  mcreasing  the  rate  of  pay  of 
workers  in  the  construction  department  from  12^  cents  per  hour  to 
15  cents;  but  in  1902,  out  of  300  laborers  in  this  department,  there 
were  fewer  than  25  Americans  even  at  this  increased  rate  of  pay,  the 
rest  of  them  being  unskiUed  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Russians. 

The  plant  was  confronted,  therefore,  with  (1)  a  lessening  number  of 
skilled  glass  workers;  (2)  an  increasing  number  of  unskilled  Slovak, 
Polish,  and  Russian  immigrants,  who  could  not,  the  company  believed, 
be  advanced  into  skilled  occupations;  and  (3)  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petition for  American  labor  with  the  various  branches  of  the  steel 
mdustry. 

It  soon  became  possible  to  substitute  machinery  for  some  of  the 
skilled  occupations,  such  as  laying,  grinding,  and  poUshing,  and  this  v 
the  racial  cnanges  practically  demanded.  The  Belgians  and  other 
skilled  glass  workers  were  retained  in  those  positions  requiring  skiU 
in  hand  work,  while  Americans  and  workmen  of  other  races  who 
possessed  enouf[h  inteUigence  were  put  in  charge  of  the  machines. 
Each  machine  displaced  several  skilled  hand  workers,  but  the  ihcrease 
in  the  output  required  an  increase  of  about  the  same  number  of 
unskilled  workers  m  the  casting  rooms. 

Within  recent  years  not  only  roles  and  Slovaks  have  come  to  the  lo- 
cahty,  but  also  a  number  of  Macedonians,  together  with  a  few  Italians. 
Several  racial  movements  may  thus  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
the  plate-glass  plant,  which  can  be  grouped  as  foUows: 

First,  the  use  of  skilled  glass  workers  imported  by  the  company 
from  England  to  plants  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  then 
brought  to  the  new  plant  in  Community  A. 

Second,  the  change  from  the  English  methods  of  glass  making  to 
the  Bel^an  method  and  the  importation  of  Belgians  and  Germans  to 
the  various  older  plants  of  the  company  whence  they  were  taken  to 
serve  as  skilled  workers  in  the  new  plant.  At  this  time  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  was  also  inaugurated  in  the  hope  that  native 
Amencans  woula  learn  glass  making. 

Third,  the  drawing  away  of  native  unskiUed  workmen  into  the 
steel  mills  and  of  skilled  Belgians  and  English  into  new  independent 
glass  plants. 

Fourth,  the  coming  of  Slovaks,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Macedonians 
into  the  unskilled  occupations. 

Fifth^  the  advancement  of  a  few  natives,  nearly  all  of  the  second- 
generation  Belgians,  Germans,  and  English  glass  makers,  and  of  a 
small  number  of  Slovaks  and  Poles,  into  the  skilled  occupations. 

The  statement  next  presented  shows  the  number  of  persons  employed 
by  this  plate-glass  plant  in  1909,  by  race  and  number  of  years  employed. 
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Table  105. — Employees  of  plate-glass  plant  in  Community  A  in  1909,  by  race  and 

number  of  years  employed. 


Race. 


English. 
Oenaan 
BelfdaD. 
RuflBlan 
Slovak.. 
Polish.. 


Number 

Number 

em- 

of yean 

ployed 
hi  1909. 

em- 

ployed. 

190 

20 

204 

14 

108 

10 

61 

10 

312 

7 

333 

6 

Race. 


Macedonian 

Italian 

Dutch 

American  (white) 

Total 


Number 
of  yean 

em- 
ployed. 

4 

3 

I 

20 


Community  Bfi 

Community  B,  which  is  in  western  Pennsylvania,  has  an  estimated 
population  of  1,200  individuals,  of  whom  about  60  per  cent  are  immi- 
grants. An  important  wmdow-glass  factory,  empfoymg  under  nor- 
mal  business  conditions  about  700  wage-earners,  constitutes  the 
industrial  importance  of  the  town.  The  settlement  lies  about  a  mile 
distant  from  another  town  and  has  practically  no  town  activities  of 
its  own.  K  it  were  not  for  the  glass  plant  the  place  would  be  of  no 
importance  from  either  a  business  or  an  industrial  standpoint. 

The  racial  history  of  the  glass  plant  is  the  history  of  immigration 
to  the  town.  In  1892  the  factory  was  erected  and  placed  in  operation 
with  a  working  force  of  about  600,  of  which  about  50  per  cent  were 
native  jAonericans,  40  per  cent  Belgians,  5  per  cent  English,  and  5  per 
cent  Germans.  The  Belgians,  English,  and  Germans  were  employed 
in  the  skilled  occupations,  while  the  Americans  filled  the  unsldUed 
positions. 

The  composition  of  the  employees  remained  practically  unchanged 
until  1900,  when  the  unskilled  native  workmen  began  to  enter  the 
tin  mills  located  in  the  adjoining  town.  Their  places  were  filled  by 
unskilled  ItaUan  glass  workers.  The  skilled  Belgian  workers  began 
a  like  emi^ation  from  Community  B  about  the  same  time,  going,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  glass  communities  farther  westward.  A 
number  of  unskilled  American  laborers  were  gradually  promoted  to 
the  places  left  vacant  by  the  Belgians,  untfl  the  introduction  of 
macninery  throughout  the  establishment  in  1903.  In  that  year 
machinery  was  installed  in  all  departments  of  the  plant  except  in 
the  flattening  and  cutting  rooms.  The  introduction  of  machmery 
was  opposed  by  the  labor  unions,  and  in  1904  a  strike  was  called, 
with  tne  result  that  all  of  the  employees  of  the  plant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  flatteners  and  cutters,  were  placed  upon  a  nonunion 
basis.  The  Bohemians  and  skilled  native  workmen  left  the  factory  on 
the  failure  of  the  strike,  and  native  machine  runners,  many  of  whom 
had  been  employed  as  skilled  laborers,  were  put  in  their  places.  In 
the  places  left  vacant  by  the  advancement  of  the  unskilled  native 
workmen  were  employed  unskilled  Italians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Mace- 
donians, and  representatives  of  a  few  other  European  races  of  recent 
immigration.  At  the  present  time  about  40  per  cent  of  the  employees 
are  .^^ericans,  25  per  cent  Italians,  10  per  cent  Poles,  10  per  cent 
Slovaks,  10  per  cent  Macedonians,  3  per  cent  Germans,  and  2  per  cent 
Belgians.  The  changes  in  the  races  employed  at  the  glass  plant 
affected  the  population  of  the  town,  which  is  now  composed  chiefly  of 

oThe  community  designations  used  in  the  abstract  are  not  the  same  as  those  in 
the  complete  report  on  the  glass  industry. 
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Americans,  Slovaks,  Italians;  and  Poles.  The  only  signs  of  the  former 
Belgian  population  are  a  few  business  establismnents  operated  by 
retired  Belgian  glass  workers. 

Community  C. 

Community  C  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  glass  communities  along 
the  Allegheny  River,  and  comprises  one  township.  The  population  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  employees  of  an  important  plate- 
^lass  plant,  which  was  established  in  1884.  At  the  time  the  glass 
factory  was  placed  in  operation  the  population  of  the  conmiunity 
was  composed  chiefly  of  Belgians,  who  predommated,  Germans, 
English,  and  Americans.  Since  then  the  racial  composition  of  the 
community  has  followed  closely  that  of  the  plant.  Hand  methods 
have  been  employed  in  the  plant  from  the  beginning,  and,  with  the. 
exception  of  tne  introduction  of  electric  cranes  for  moving  glass,  no 
machinery  is  used.  During  the  early  davs  of  the  plant  aoout  50 
per  cent  of  its  employees  were  skilled  Belgians,  25  per  cent  skilled 
Germans  from  Westphaha  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  the  Belgian 
glass-making  methods  are  used,  and  25  per  cent  English  and  Ameri- 
can, who  constituted  the  unskilled  labor  in  the  casting  rooms.  At 
present  the  proportions  of  the  races  employed  are:  Belgians,  5  per 
cent;  Germans,  5  per  cent;  Italians,  20  per  cent;  Americans,  10  per 
cent;  Slovaks,  30  per  cent;  Poles,  10  per  cent;  all  other  races,  20  per 
cent. 

These  JBgures  show  an  almost  total  displacement  of  the  Belgians 
and  Germans  and  a  displacement  of  about  one-half  of  the  native 
workmen  by  the  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Itahans.  The  causes  assigned 
for  this  change  in  the  races  by  the  officials  of  the  plant  may  be 
grouped  as  foflows: 

(a)  The  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  skilled  Belgians  and 
Germans  by  reason  of  death,  retirement,  return  to  Be&ium  and 
Germ^v,  and  employment  in  other  glass  plants  located  farther  west. 

(b)  The  entering  mto  the  steel  works  and  other  industries  of 
native  and  English  employees  and  of  the  second  generation  of 
Belgians  and  Germans. 

(c)  The  influx  of  Slovak,  Polish,  ai^  Itahan  workmen,  and  their 
influence  in  the  unskilled  labor  market  of  the  Pittsburg  district 
since  1898. 

The  first  of  the  recent  immigrants  were  employed  in  1898.  Slovaks 
were  employed  in  1898  and  Poles  in  1900,  but  not  until  about  1907 
were  Italians  employed  in  any  considerable  numbers.  The  Slovaks 
and  Poles  took  the  place  of  the  unskilled  natives  and  others  who 
were  advanced  into  the  skilled  occupations  in  the  glass  factory  or 
entered  new  fields  of  work.  As  the  Belgians  and  Germans  gradually 
left,  numbers  of  Slovaks  and  Poles  were  advanced  into  the  skilled 
occupations.  At  the  present  time  the  unskilled  labor  is  done  by  the 
Itahans  and  Macedonians.  A  large  number  of  the  first  layers,  first 
grinders,  and  first  polishers — among  the  most  skilled  operatives  in 
the  plant — ^are  Slovaks  and  Poles.  The  Slovaks,  however,  are  the 
predominating  race  in  the  plant  at  the  present  time. 

The  Poles  and  Slovaks  are  not  regaraed  as  the  equals  of  the  aver- 
age Belgian  and  German  glass  workers,  or  of  the  natives,  but  the 
officials  of  the  factorv  claim  that  they  are  the  best  workers  who  can 
be  secured  in  face  of  the  competition  which  exists  among  the  larger 
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industries  for  native  labor  and  of  the  cessation  of  immigration  of 
skilled  glass  workers  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Due  to  this 
situation,  the  vacancies  in  the  plant  have  been  filled  as  they  occurred 
with  Slovaks  and  Poles,  who,  however,  demanded  much  attention  to 
fit  them  for  the  work. 

Community  D 

Community  D  is  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  total  population 
of  the  town  is  between  1,200  and  1,500.  The  chief  foreign  population 
is  composed  of  Italians,  about  15  per  cent  of  whom  are  North  Italians. 
There  are  about  100  Poles,  25  Slovaks,  a  few  Russian  Hebrews,  and 
a  small  number  of  first-generation  Belgians  and  Germans,  together 
with  a  few  of  the  second  generation  of  the  last  named. 

The  Belgians,  with  a  few  English,  were  the  first  immigrants  to  enter 
the  community.  Thej  were  induced  to  come  to  Community  D  by  the 
establishment  of  a  wmdow-glass  factorv  in  1888.  About  the  same 
time  a  number  of  German  miiers  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines  in 
the  locality.  The  Belgians  composed  75  per  cent  of  the  employees 
of  the  window-glass  plant  when  it  was  placed  in  operation  and  con- 
stituted, with  the  exception  of  a  few  English,  all  of  the  skilled  workers. 
The  unskilled  workers  at  that  time  were  all  native  Americans.  Bel- 
gians continued  as  skilled  workers  and  in  about  the  same  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  plant  until  the  strike  of  1903 
and  the  introduction  of  macmnery  in  1904. 

Following  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  1904  all  of  the  Bel- 
gians except  those  who  owned  property  left  the  town  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  other  communities  where  the  work  was  done  by  hand. 
Americans  were  placed  on  the  machines,  the  introduction  of  which 
meant  a  lar&;e  increase  in  the  number  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workmen.  The  lower  occupations  were  filled  by  ItaKans  and  Poles 
and  Slovaks.  At  the  present  time  70  per  cent  of  the  window-glass 
workers  are  recent  immigrants  of  this  cl^.  chiefly  ItaUans. 
^  The  Italians  have  to  some  extent  entered  the  sexniskilled  occupsr 
tions,  earning  from  $20  to  $25  per  week.  A  few  Belgian  flatteners 
and  cutters  are  still  employed,  smce  this  work  is  yet  done  by  hand, 
but  their  number  is  ^adually  diminishing  because  of  the  cessation  oi 
immigration  of  Belgian  glass  workers  and  the  removal  by  death  of 
those  now  employed,    .^onericans  are  gradually  taking  their  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plant  of  a  bottle  manufacturing  company 
located  in  the  community  has  employed  a  large  proportion  of  Italians 
since  it  was  started  in  1898.  Of  tne  total  number  of  employees  in  this 
establishment,  300  in  all,  about  175  are  Italians.  Fifty  of  these  are 
from  northern  Italy.  In  addition  to  the  Italians  there  are  about  10 
Poles,  6  Belgians,  and  one  or  two  Slovaks.  AQ  of  this  class  of  labor 
receive  from  15  to  20  cents  per  hour  for  men  and  from  11  to  15  cents 
per  hour  for  boys,  the  work  being  largely  unskilled  and  carried  on  in 
ten-hour  periods  a  day.  Americans  do  all  of  the  skilled  work  in 
the  bottle  works,  receivmg  from  $6  to  $9  per  day  on  piecework.  They 
constitute  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  There 
has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  racial  composition  of  this  plant 
since  it  was  started,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of  roles 
who  have  been  employed  within  the  past  five  years. 
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These  two  glass  plants  employ  practically  all  of  the  ijnmigrant  labor 
in  the  community,  and  the  changes  which  have  been  made  by  them 
in  the  races  employed  furnish  the  history  of  immigration. 

Cctmmunity  E. 

This  town  in  western  Pennsylvania,  although  located  in  a  bitu- 
minous coal-mmmg  district,  supports  a  number  of  important  glass 
factories,  which  constitute  its  chief  industry.  In  1908  the  estimated 
population  was  9,000,  composed  of  the  following  races: 

AmericaDs 3,000 

BelgiaiKB  (including  French) 1 ,  200 

Croatians 100 

Germans 500 

Hebrews 100 

Italians 1,200 

Magyars 100 

Poles 600 

Russians " 300 

Slovaks 1, 700 

All  other  races 300 

Total 9.000 

The  first  glass  plant  was  erected  in  the  comjnunity  in  1890,  and 
was  followea  by  several  other  estabUshments  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  To  provide  the  necessary  skilled  labor  to  operate  the 
new  plants,  large  numbers  of  Belgian,  English,  German,  and  French 

flass  workers,  who  had  learned  their  trades  in  Europe,  were  imported 
y  the  larger  companies.  The  unskilled  occupations  were  filled  by 
native  Americans  and  a  few  Germans.  As  most  of  the  work  demanded 
trained  operatives  under  the  hand  methods  employed  at  that  time, 
the  number  of  unsldUed  employees  was  comparativelv  small.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  Americans  were  slowly  advanced  into  the 
skilled  occupations  as  they  mastered  their  trades. 

Just  at  tnis  period,  however,  the  methods  of  manufacture  were 
revolutionized  in  the  glass  industrv  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
Instead  of  the  demand  for  skilled  hand  workers  a  demand  was  created 
for  cheaper  laborers  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  operate 
the  machines.  The  labor  organizations  among  the  glass  workers  in 
Community  E  inunediately  recognized  this  new  element  and  directed 
all  of  their  powers  to  preventing  the  installation  of  machinery  in  the 
plants.  Their  efforts  were  defeated  in  1898,  when  one  of  the  largest 
plate^lass  works  abolished  the  old  hand  methods.  Bv  1904  each 
plant  in  the  comjnunity  was  fully  equipped  with  labor-saving 
machinery. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  unions  and  the  adoption  of  machine  methods," 
employment  of  the  races  of  recent  immigration  began.  Slovaks,  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  and  ItaUans  were  employed  in  larger^  numbers  by  the 
plate-glass  plants  and  other  manufactories.  The  industry  in  Com- 
munity E  is  practically  conducted  as  an  "open  shop"  at  present,  but 
the  labor  organizations  are  making  every  effort  possible  to  unionize 
the  several  plants,  in  the  hope  of  oeing  able  to  put  an  end  to  the 
employment  of  cheap  imxnigrant  labor  wh'ch  has  recently  entered 
the  locality. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  period  of  immigration  of  each 
foreign  race  employed  in  the  glass  estabUshments  of  Commimity  E 
and  the  industries  each  has  entered: 

Table  106. — Period  of  immigration  of  foreign  races  employed  in  Community  E,  and 

industries  entered. 


Year  of 

fiist 
entrance. 

Industries  entered. 

Baoe. 

Glass  manufacturing. 

Bitimii- 

nouscoal 

mining. 

Sldlled. 

Unskilled. 

Be1?f  ^n „ , , , 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1804 

1896 
1896-1909 
1806-1900 

Percent. 
67 
67 
50 

Percent. 
33 
33 
15 
67 
50 
33 
20 

Percent. 

French 

German 

36 

Slovak 

33 

Ruflsian 

50 

Italian 

67 

Pftibh 

fiO 

Community  F, 

This  community,  which  is  located  in  eastern  Missouri,  has  been 
developed  industnally  since  the  year  1875.  In  that  year  an  impor- 
tant plate-glass  company  entered  the  town  and  erected  a  glass 
factory  which  now  gives  employment  to  about  600  persons.  Native 
Amencans,  En^Ush,  Slovaks,  Koumanians,  and  Poles  compose  the 
labor  forces  of  flie  plant,  as  well  as  the  population  of  the  town,  which 
was  estimated  at  1,600  individuals  in  1909.  This  glass  factory  is  the 
only  industrial  estabhshment  in  the  community,  and  the  history  of 
its  development  is  the  industrial  and  racial  history  of  the  community. 

The  factory  was  established  with  a  working  force  of  about  100 
Enghsh  skilled  ^lass  workers,  and  an  equal  number  of  native  Ameri- 
cans employed  m  the  unskilled  occupations.  At  the  time  the  plant 
was  established  glass  making  was  a  new  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  while  in^ngland,  France,  and  Belgium  it  was  numbered 
among  the  most  important  industries.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
to  secure  skilled  native  glass  workers,  and  in  turning  to  the  European 
labor  markets  for  the  supply  of  skilled  workmen  required  to  operate 
the  factory  the  officials  oi  the  new  company  gave  the  preference  to 
the  English  glass  workers  in  that  they  spoke  a  common  language. 
The  English  glass  workers  who  were  imported  by  the  factory  at  this 
time  formed  the  first  immigrant  colony  in  the  town. 

From  the  year  of  establishment  until  1906  no  appreciable  increase 
was  made  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  factory,  although 
machines  and  modem  methods  were  slowly  introduced.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1906  the  plant  was  enlarged,  and  a  demand  created 
for  additional  labor  which  resulted  in  the  importation  of  a  group  of 
40  Roumanians,  which  people  had  been  successfully  employed  in  tl^p 

flass  factories  in  the  eastern  States.  The  institution  of  machinery 
ad  made  necessary  the  employment  of  larger  numbers  of  unskilled 
workmen,  and  as  the  experiment  with  the  Roumanians  was  successful, 
a  number  of  Slovaks  and  Poles  were  imported  in  1909. 

The  colonies  which  these  races  formed  in  the  town  have  been 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  inmiigrants  seeking  employment. 
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About  50  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  town  at  the  present 
time  is  composed  of  recent  immigrants,  while  the  racial  composition 
of  the  glass  ractory  is  about  50  per  cent  native  American,  25  per  cent 
English,  12  per  cent  Slovak,  8  per  cent  Roumanian,  and  5  per  cent 
Pofish.  The  present  immigration  is  chiefly  made  up  of  Slovaks, 
Roumanians,  and  Poles. 

OUi  REFINING  INDUSTRY. 

A  conception  of  the  part  which  members  of  races  of  recent  and 
past  inunigration  have  had  in  the  development  of  the  oil-refining 
mdustry  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  employed  at  the  present 
time  may  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  racial  movements  to  and 
racial  composition  of  communities  which  have  had  their  estabhsh- 
ment  and  growth  in  coimection  with  oil  refining.  For  this  reason  the 
history  of  immigration  to  two  representative  oil-refining  communi- 
ties is  set  forth  below:  (1)  To  Whiting,  Indiana,  which  is  a  citv  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  labor  and  capital  of  which  are  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  oil  refining,  and  (2)  to  Bayoime,  New  Jersey,  which  is  a  city 
of  the  same  description  in  the  East,  the  industries  of  which,  however, 
are  somewhat  more  diversified  than  those  of  Whiting. 

The  city  of  Whiting  is  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  comer  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  about  17 
miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  was  first  settled 
about  the  year  1850  by  a  few  native  American  and  German  families, 
who  formed  a  small  village.  These  early  settlers  lived  on  the  produce 
of  the  sandy  ranges  of  the  district  and  by  fishing  and  hunting.  From 
year  to  year  the  population  of  this  settlement  was  increased  by 
German  immigrants  seeking  homes,  until  in  1890  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  village  was  about  200. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1889  a  petroleum-refining  com- 
pany entered  the  community  and  began  the  erection  of  an  extensive 
refinery.  In  order  to  build  the  plant  it  was  found  necessary  to  import 
large  numbers.of  workmen  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  native  Americans  and  Irish  transferred  from 
other  establishments  of  the  company,  chiefly  from  a  refinery  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  the  plant  was  opened,  in  1890,  practically 
the  same  laborers  who  had  been  employed  to  erect  it  were  placed  in 
the  several  departments  to  carry  on  the  operations.  Following 
closely  upon  this  event  a  general  immigration  to  the  community 
began,  composed  chiefly  of  roles,  Sloval^,  Croatians,  and  Magyars, 
who  came  seeking  employment.  From  year  to  year,  after  this  period, 
the  community  mcreased  in  population  until  1900,  when  the  census 
of  the  United  States  placed  the  population  at  3,983.  In  1895  the 
community  was  incorporated  under  a  town  charter,  and  on  May  4, 
1903,  was  granted  a  city  charter.  The  estimated  population  in  1909 
was  7,000  individuals,  65  per  cent,  or  4,550,  being  coinposed  of 
immigrant  aUens,  and  35  per  cent  made  up  of  native  Americans. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  racial  composition  in  1909;  by 
number  of  fanmies  and  number  of  individuals: 

Table  107. — Estimated  poptdation  of  Whiting^  Indiana,  1909,  by  race. 


Race. 


Native  white  Americans, 
Foreign-bom 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian 

Croatian 

English. 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew ' 

Irish 


Number 

Number 

offam- 

of  indi- 

lUes. 

viduals. 

800 

2,450 

1,037 

4,560 

20 

100 

100 

600 

45 

160. 

25 

75 

6 

30 

75 

400 

12 

100 

176 

475 

Race. 


Foreign-bom— Continued: 

Italian,  North 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PcSsh 

Ruthenian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total 


Number 

of  fom- 

llies. 


1,837 


Number 
of  indi- 
viduals. 


7,000 


Since  the  entrance  of  the  first  Austro-Hungarian  races  about 
1890  there  has  been  an  annual  immigration,  not  alone  of  the  Poles, 
Slovaks,  Croatians,  and  Magyars,  but  of  other  races,  including  Swedes, 
English,  Welsh,  North  Italians,  Bohemians,  Lithuanians,  Ruthenians, 
and  Hebrews.  The  Slovak  immigration  during  this  period  has  been 
the  heaviest,  and  at  present  the  number  of  Slovaks  in  Whiting 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  one  race  except  the  Americans.  It 
is  stated  by  old  residents  of  the  city  that  many  of  the  immigrants 
who  entered  the  community  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  refinery 
are  still  living  in  the  locality.  Industrially,  Whiting  is  at  the  present 
time  essenti^^y  an  oU-refii^^  community:  The  petroleum  refineiy 
is  the  only  inaustrial  establi^iment  located  in  the  city,  and  among 
the  employees  will  be  found  represented  nearly  all  races  living  in  the 
community. 

The  territory  upon  which  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  now  stands  was  settled  by 
the  Holland  Dutcn  during  the  period  from  1646  to  1664.  The  present 
city  of  Bayonne  was  first  incorporated  in  1869,  at  which  time  the 
population  was  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers, 
together  with  quite  a  number  of  Irish  who  came  in  about  four  years 
previous.  The  Germans  settled  in  the  locality  shortly  after  the  Irish, 
and  for  some  time  the  representatives  of  these  races  largely  predom- 
inated as  laborers.  About  the  same  time  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  came  to  Bayonne,  although  a  few  English  were  among  the 
early  settlers.  The  combined  numbers  of  these  races,  however,  nave 
never  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  A  small 
number  of  Swedes  came  to  the  locality  prior  to  1880,  but  the  period 
of  theu-  greatest  influx  was  from  1880  to  1882.  From  1880  to  1886 
large  numbers  of  Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  and  Poles,  in  the  order  named, 
ana  in  1887  many  Ma^ars,  settled  in  Bayonne.  These,  the  first  of 
the  more  recent  immi^ants  to  come  to  this  locaUty,  were  almost 
exclusively  employed  m  an  oil  refinery.  The  Russian  Jews  and 
Italians  settled  in  considerable  numbers  from  1896  to  1900,  although 
the  largest  proportions  of  these  have  come  in  within  the  past  six  or 
seven  years.  A  number  of  other  races  also  are  represented,  but  those 
mentioned  are  considered  to  have  been  the  most  important  factor 
in  building  up  the  laiger  industries  of  the  locaUty. 
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BILK  GOODS  UANUTACTURINO  INDU8TRT. 


The  racial  movements  to  the  silk  goods  manufacturing  industry 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  history  of  immigration  to  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  the  principal  silk  goods  manufacturing  center  in  the 
United  States. 

The  silk  industry  was  established  in  Paterson  by  English  immi- 
grants in  1854,  hut  these  people  did  not  come  in  lar^e  numbers 
until  1870.  A  few  Scotch  ana  Irish  immigrants  were  mcluded  in 
this  early  movement.  During  the  late  seventies  experienced  French 
operatives  were  persuaded  to  leave  their  native  land  and  come  to  the 
suk  mills  of  Paterson.  A  few  left  the  mills  in  Paterson  and  returned 
to  France  in  1888  and  1890,  and  practically  aU  of  them  returned  to 
their  native  country  in  the  early  nineties  because  of  the  closing  of  a 
number  of  the  mills  on  account  of  the  industrial  depression  that  occurred 
during  that  period.  English  immigration  continued  more  or  less 
steadfly  up  to  1890,  when  the  Italians  entered  the  industry.  The 
Italians  obtained  their  first  employment  in  the  silk  mills  dunng  that 
period  from  1888  to  1890  when  several  strUces  occurred  among  the  dye 
workers,  although  quite  a  number  of  them  had  settled  in  Paterson  and 
had  been  employed  in  other  occupations  five  or  six  years  previously. 
The  large  increase,  however,  in  the  percentage  of  Italian  workmen  dates 
froml896-97.  Although  the  Poles  first  entered  the  conmiunityinl898. 
several  years  prior  to  tne  Russian  Hebrews,  they  were  not  emplojea 
in  the  silk  mills  until  later.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  the  Armemans 
who  came  to  Paterson  in  1901  and  who  were  employed  in  the  silk 
mills  remain,  preferring,  it  seems,  to  obtain  employment  in  localities 
with  a  larger  population  of  their  own  race.  Only  very  small  numbers 
of  German  and  Swiss  immigrants  have  ever  been  employed  in  the 
silk  mills  of  Paterson,  and  these  came  in  the  days  of  the  early  expansion 
of  the  industry. 

LEATHER  TANNING,  CURRTTNO,  AND  PINISHINO. 

The  racial  movements  to  and  substitutions  in  the  leather  manu- 
facturing industry  are  represented  by  the  history  of  immigration 
to  the  principal  divisions  of  the  industry:  (1)  To  the  leather  tan- 
ning and  finishing  establishments  of  Wilmmgton,  Delaware ;  (2)  to  the 
glazed-kid  branch  of  the  industry  in  Phfladelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
and  (3)  to  the  tanneries  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

At  the  time  the  leather  tanning  and  finishing  industry  in  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  was  established  forty  or  more  years  ago,  the  immi- 
f  rants  chiefly  employed  were  the  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Irish, 
he  employment  of  these  immigrants  decreased  after  the  introduction 
of  machinery  in  the  industry  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  now 
practically  ceased.  Among  the  more  recent  immigrants  only  the 
Poles  and.  Italians  appear  to  have  become  a  factor  m  the  operation 
of  the  various  plants.  Although  both  Poles  and  Italians  obtained 
employment  in  the  leather  factories  about  twenty  years  ago.  the 
majority  of  employees  of  these  races  were  employed  a  few  years  later, 
when  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  unskilled  labor. 

Until  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  employees  in  the  glazed-kid 
industry  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  were  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans, Irish,  and  Germans.    As  a  result  of  a  new  process  adopted 
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about  that  time  less  skilled  labor  was  i^uired,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  more  recent  immigrants  to  the  Umted  States  were  employed. 
The  first  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  to  be  employed  were  the  Poles, 
but  they  were  so  quickly  followed  bv  the  Sloyalcs,  Blagyars,  South 
Italians,  Armenians,  and  Greeks  tnat  there  was  practicaDy  no 
difference  in  the  time  of  employment.  The  Irish  and  native  Ameri- 
cans still  constitute  about  50  per  cent  of  all  employees,  while  among 
the  more  recent  immigrants  the  Poles  predommate. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  tanning  industry  in  western  Pennsylvania 
the  Irish,  Germans,  and  Swedes  were  the  principal  employees-  Occa- 
sionally a  few  Danes  and  Swiss  were  employed,  but  these  people,  like 
the  Irish  and  Germans,  were  soon  laigely  supplanted  b^  the  Swedes, 
who  in  turn  are  being  supplanted  by  the  more  recent  unmigrants  to 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Italians.  The 
Slovaks  obtained  tneir  first  employment  in  this  section  of  the  State  in 
1885,  and  were  followed  by  the  Poles  in  1890,  while  the  Italians,  who 
have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  operation  of  some  of  the 
tanneries  were  not  employed  in  anv  appreciable  number  until  1901. 
A  few  Belgians,  French,  and  Macedomans  have  been  employed  since 
1902,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  in  any  one  tannery  to  have 
become  a  factor  in  its  operation. 

The  Germans,  Irish,  Americans,  and  a  few  English  and  Scotch  were 
the  first  employees  in  the  tanning  industry  in  l£lwauke6,  Wisconsin, 
with  the  Germans  lai^ely  predominating.  In  aU,  about  18  different 
races  are  represented  in  this  industry  at  the  present  time.  The  f  oremi- 
bom  races  now  a  factor  in  the  operation  of  tne  tanneries  in  this  locauty 
are  the  Germans,  Poles,  Greeks,  Slovaks,  Croatians,  Lithuanians,  Mag- 
yars, and  Russians.  The  Poles  were  the  first  of  the  more  recent  immi- 
grants to  secure  employment  in  this  industry.  Their  employment  to 
any  extent  first  occurred  in  1870.  In  1877-78  they  were  strongly 
represented  and  have  continued  so  until  now,  although  there  has  been 
quite  a  falling  off  at  various  times.  Russian  Poles  entered  the  industry 
in  1885,  Italians  in  1890,  Croatians,  Magyars,  and  Slovaks  in  1892,  and 
Lithuanians  and  Greeks  in  large  numbers  in  1903,  although  a  few 
of  the  last  named  were  employed  in  1898-99.  Representatives  of  the 
Swiss,  Swedish,  Danish,  Bohemian,  Finnish,  Dutch,  and  Bulgarian 
races  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time,  but  in  such  small  num- 
bers that  their  employment  has  attracted  little  or  no  attention. 

EFFECT   OF  THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF  RECENT    IMMIGRANTS  UPON  LABOR 

ORQANIZATIONS. 

The  extensive  employment  of  southern  and  eastern  European 
immigrants  in  manufacturing  and  mining  has  in  many  places  resulted 
in  the  weakening  of  labor  organizations  or  in  their  complete  disrup- 
tion. This  conmtion  has  been  due  to  the  character  of  the  recent 
immigrant  labor  supply  and  to  the  fact  that  such  large  numbers  of 
recent  immi^ants  found  employment  in  American  industry  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  On  account  of  their  lack  of  industrial  training 
and  experience  before  reaching  this  country,  their  low  standards 
of  living  as  compared  with  native  American  wa^e-eamers,  their 
necessitous  condition  on  finding  employment  in  this  country,  and 
their  tractability,  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  as  weady 
noted,  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  rates  of  compensation  and  the 
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working  conditions  as  they  have  found  thejn  in  the  United  States. 
The  tendency  of  recent  immigrants  to  thrift  and  their  desire  for  imme- 
diate ^ains  have  made  them  reluctant  to  enter  into  labor  disputes 
involvmg  loss  of  time,  or  to  join  labor  organizations  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  regular  dues.  As  a  consequence,  the  recent  immi- 
grant has  not,  as  a  rule,  affihated  himself  with  labor  unions  unless  com- 
Eelled  to  do  so  as  a  preliminary  step  towarc^  acquiring  work,  and  after 
ecoming  a  member  of  a  labor  union  he  has  manifested  but  little  inter- 
est in  the  tenets  or  poUcj;  of  the  organization.  Where  he  has  united 
with  the  labor  organizations  he  has  usually  refused  to  maintain  his 
membership  for  any  extended  period  of  time,  thus  rendering  difficult  the 
unionizing  of  the  occupation  or  industry  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  recent  immigrants  are  usuSly  of 
non-English-speaking  races  has  made  their  absorption  by  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  native  Americans  and  older  immigrants  very 
slow  and  expensive.  The  high  degree  of  illiteracy  among  recent 
arrivals  has  also  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  labor  unions,  and  in  many  cases  the  \5onscious 
poUcy  of  the  employers  of  xnixing  the  races  in  certain  departments 
and  divisions,  the  diversity  of  tongues,  and  racial  prejudice,  prevent- 
ing concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  have  rendered  the 
stable  unionization  of  the  recent  immigrants  almost  impossible. 

The  attitude  of  the  labor  unions  toward  the  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  has  been  receptive,  aggressive,  and  at  times  coercive. 
Not  only  have  they  been  wilhng  to  receive  the  immigrant  into  the 
organizations,  but  thej  have  entered  into  expensive  ancf  extended  agi- 
tation  and  organizing  m  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  European  wage-earner.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  newer 
immigrants  have  entered  the  union  the  native  American  and  older  im- 
migrant members  have,  as  a  result  of  the  personal  and  industrial  char- 
acteristics of  the  recent  immigrants,  often  adopted  a  coercive  attitude 
toward  them  untU  they  have  oecome  able  to  take  an  active  and  inde- 
pendent part  in  the  anairs  of  the  organization. 

A  significant  residt  of  the  whole  situation,  however,  has  been 
that  the  influx  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  has  been  too 
rapid  to  permit  of  their  complete  absorption  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tions which  were  in  existence  before  the  arrival  of  the  recent  immi- 
grant wage-earners.  In  some  industries  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  labor  unions  are  concerned  only  with  those  occupations  m  which 
the  competition  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  has  been  but 
indirectly  or  remotely  felt,  and  consequently  the  labor  organizations 
have  not  been  seriously  affected.  In  the  occupations  and  industries 
in  which  the  pressure  of  the  competition  of  the  ixnmigrant  wage- 
earner  has  been  directly  felt,  either  because  the  nature  of  the  work 
was  such  as  to  permit  the  ijnmediate  employment  of  the  immigrant  or 
because  through  the  invention  of  improved  machinery  his  employment 
was  made  possible  in  occupations  which  formerly  required  training 
and  apprenticeship,  the  laoor  organizations  have  been  completely 
overwhelmed  and  disrupted.  In  other  industries  and  occupations  in 
which  the  elements  of  skill,  training,  or  experience  were  requisite, 
such  as  in  certain  divisions  of  the  glass-manufacturing  industry,  the 
effect  upon  labor  organizations  of  the  employment  of  the  recent  im- 
migrant has  not  been  followed  with  such  results. 
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The  displacement  of  older  employees  and  the  effect  of  the  com- 
petition of  recent  immigrant  inaustrial  workers  upon  labor  unions 
may  be  seen  in  greater  detail  by  a  consideration  of  the  results  which 
have  manifested  themselves  in  a  number  of  representative  indus- 
tries since  the  competition  of  the  wage-earner  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  began.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  in  this  connec- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  conditions  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
bituminous  mining  industfy. 

LABOB  UNIONS  IN  THE   BrTnUINOUS  COAL  MININa  INDUSTBY. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  southern  and  eastern  European  races, 
so  far  as  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  is  concerned,  were 
originally  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  mines^  and  consequently 
the  competition  of  the  races  of  recent  immigration  was  first  felt  in 
the  coal  fields  of  that  State.  As  the  influx  of  the  different  races 
became  greater  and  greater  its  si^ificance  was  brought  home  to  the 
pioneer  mine  workers  by  the  realization  that,  if  they  wished  to  per- 

Setuate  the  existing  standards  of  workmanship  and  the  working  con- 
itions  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  if  they  were  to  hope  for 
better  conditions  and  higher  wages  in  the  future,  they  must  control 
the  incoming  thousands  and  educate  them  as  to  what  they  considered 
proper  conmtions  of  employment,  standards  of  living,  and  rates  of 
compensation.  Labor  organizations  were  formed  amon^  the  Penn- 
sylvania mine  workers  in  the  early  seventies,  but  consiaerable  fric- 
tion occurred  between  rival  organizations  until  1890,  when  aJl 
organizations  united  under  the  control  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

The  problem  confronting  the  labor  unions  at  the  outset  was  difficult, 
and  it  steadily  grew  harder  and  more  exacting.  The  new  workers  in 
the  field  were  without  previous  experience  m  mining  and  without 
knowledge  as  to  what  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  work  they 
should  seek.  Most  of  the  incoming  foreigners  were  without  resources 
and  under  the  necessity  of  obtaimng  work  immediately  on  the  best 
terms  that  could  be  secured.  Very  few  could  speak  the  English 
language,  and  a^tation  among  them  had  to  be  conducted  through 
interpreters.  Under  normal  conditions  of  industrial  peace  it  was 
very  difficult  to  make  the  recent  immigrant  see  the  necessity,  from 
the  union  standpoint,  of  contributing  regularly  to  the  union,  and 
consequently  strike  funds  could  not  be  accumulated.  A  significant 
outcome  of  each  strike  was  the  fact  that  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
natives,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Germans  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  and  left  Pennsylvania  in  search  of  better  working 
conditions  in  the  Middle  West  or  the  locaUties  in  the  Southwest  or 
West  to  wliich  the  recent  immigrants  had  not  penetrated  in  impor- 
tant numbers.  These  employees  were,  as  a  rule,  the  most  ambitious 
and  aggressive  in  the  field  and  often  were  leaders  in  the  labor  organi- 
zations. For  this  reason  the  conclusion  of  each  strike  found  the 
unions  in  a  weaker  condition  than  when  it  occurred,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  dissensions  and  controversies  marked  an  advancing  state 
of  demoraUzation  and  dissolution. 

The  above-described  characteristics  of  the  incoming  immigrants, 
together  with  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  arrivals,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  labor  organizations  to  assimilate  and  control  the 
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newcomers,  and  finally  the  old  employees  were  forced  to  give  up  the 
effort  and  practically  retire  from  tne  Pennsylvania  field.  As  typical 
of  the  inundation  and  disruption  of  the  unions  by  the  influx  of  recent 
immigrant  emplpvees  the  case  of  the  territory  surrounding  Greens- 
burg,  Connellsville,  Scottdale,  Uniontown,  and  Latrobe,  wliich  is 
popularly  and  scientificallv  known  as  the  ConneUsviUe  coke  region, 
may  be  cited.  Slovaks,  Magyars,  Poles,  and  Italians,  as  the  result  of 
the  expansion  in  mining  operations,  were  employed  in  this  area  as  early 
as  the  year  1882,  and  from  that  time  forward,  as  the  coal  industry 
developed,  other  races  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  entered  the 
territory  in  large  numbers.  In  1882  the  Americans,  EngUsh,  and 
Irish  were  in  control  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  district.  At 
that  time  the  number  of  recent  immi^ants  employed  was  small,  and 
the  unions  were  able  to  maintain  their  standing.  Following  a  strike 
in  1884,  however,  some  of  the  older  employees  were  discharged  and 
others  voluntarily  left  the  field.  The  result  of  a  strike  in  1886  was  a 
defeat  for  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Mining  Employees,  which 
at  that  time  controUed  the  labor  movements.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  strike  left  the  association  so  weak  and  disorganized  that  the  next 
year  it  was  taken  over  by  the  KLnights  of  Labor.  It  had  been  well 
organized  amonff  the  recent  immigrarits,  but  the  results  of  the  strike 
so  discouraged  them  that,  instead  of  vigorously  attempting  to  build 
up  the  orjganization,  they  dropped  their  membership.  In  1890  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Amenca  entered  the  field  and  absorbed  the 
Ejiights  of  Labor  and  other  organizations  of  the  mines.  The  next 
year  the  local  organizations  in  the  Connellsville  regions  entered  upon 
another  general  strike  without  the  consent  of  the  general  council  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  were  defeated.  The  recent  immigrants,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  strikes,  shared  in  this  strike  and 
participated  in  much  rioting.  After  the  loss  of  the  strike,  however, 
they,  as  usual,  dropped  their  membership  in  the  unions.  Many  of  the 
older  immigrants  and  native  mine  workers  had,  as  already  pointed 
out,  left  the  industry  or  the  coke  region  after  the  strikes  of  1884  and 
1886,  and  many  more  were  f or^d  to  move  away  or  voluntarily  left  the 
Connellsville  territory  after  the  unsuccessful  strike  of  1891.  Their 
departure,  together  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  recent  immigrants, 
completely  demoralized  the  labor  organizations.  Three  years  later, 
when  a  general  strike  was  called  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  the  old  local  unions  in  the  coke  region  were  revived  and  a 
prolonged  strike  inaugurated,  but  its  unsuccessful  conclusion  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  labor  organizations  and  ended  the  existence  of 
the  laoor  movement  in  the  field. 

This  experience  in  the  coke  region  was  representative  of  conditions 
everywhere  in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mining  area.  The  entire 
period  from  1870  to  1894  was  marked  by  a  series  of  labor  dissensions 
and  strikes,  each  of  which  left  the  labor  organizations  in  a  weaker  con- 
dition than  did  its  predecessor,  for  the  reason  that  the  older  employees, 
who  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  higher  wages  and  better 
working  conditions,  finding  themselves  unable  to  control  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  increasing  employment  of  recent  immigrants, 
and  finally  realizing  that  it  was  impossible  to  control  the  incoming 
supply  of  immigrant  labor,  abandoned  the  Pennsylvania  mines^nd 
sought  similar  employment  in  other  bituminous  localities  where  the 
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pressure  of  competition  of  recent  immigrants  was  not  so  strong,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  work  along  different  lines. 

The  tables  in  this  report  show  that  the  average  earnings  of  mine  work- 
ers in  this  section  are  42  centsper  day  less  than  the  average  earnings 
in  the  territory  of  the  Middle  W  est  and  Southwest,  to  which  the  older 
mine  w^orkers  migrated,  and  in  which  they  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  organizations.  In  the  few  localities  in  Pennsylvania  where 
unions  still  exist  higher  rates  of  wages  and  better  conditions  of  employ- 
ment prevail  than  in  the  sections  where  they  have  been  driven  out. 

Practically  the  same  situation  with  the  same  results  was  experienced 
in  the  mines  of  West  Virginia.  Recent  immigrants  did  not  enter  the 
mines  of  that  State  in  large  numbers,  as  has  already  been  seen,"  until 
after  the  year  1890.  The  competition  was  soon  felt,  however,  and  the 
significance  of  their  presence  revealed  by  the  strikes  which  occurred 
in  the  Fairmont,  Elk  Garden,  and  other  fields  in  the  years  1894  and 
1895.  Natives  and  older  immigrant  employees  left  the  mines,  as  they 
had  done  in  Pennsylvania,  thus  creating  vacancies  which  were  filled 
by  the  employment  of  additional  numbers  of  recent  immigrants,  who 
reduced  the  strength  of  the  labor  organizations.  The  rapid  expansion 
of  the  mining  operations  after  1894  also  brought  into  the  mining  fields 
a  constantly  growing  number  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  who 
completely  inundated  the  older  employees  and  unconsciously  but 
effectually  demoralized  the  labor  unions  and  put  a  stop  to  any  efforts 
toward  organization. 

After  tliis  effort  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  fields  the 
older  emplovees  who  had  not  entered  other  industries  and  occupations 
or  advanced,  to  the  more  skilled  and  responsible  positions  in  the  mines 
moved  westward  in  search  of  better  working  conditions.  The  sons 
of  Americans  and  races  of  older  immigration  had  already  ceased  enter- 
ing the  industry  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  residuum  of  the  inert 
and  thriftless  representatives  of  natives  and  older  immigrants  and  the 
relatively  small  number  of  natives,  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
engaged  in  the  skilled  and  supervisory  positions,  the  immigrants  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  were  lef^  in  undisputed  control  of  the 
situation. 

Natives,  together  with  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, it  wiU  DC  recalled,''  were  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the 
mines  of  the  Middle  West  prior  to  1890.  During  the  period  1890- 
1900  the  additional  demand  for  labor  was  principally  supplied  by 
the  Americans,  Germans,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  who  migrated 
from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  A  considerable  numoer  of 
North  ItaUans  and  Lithuanians,  as  well  as  some  Croatians  and 
South  Italians,  had  also  joined  the  movement  to  the  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  fields,  but  the  older  immigrants  and  natives  were  still  in  the 
ascendency  and  constituted  in  1900  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
mine-operating  forces.  The  labor  organizations  had  maintained 
their  bargaining  power  unimpaired  in  this  field.  The  immigrants 
coming  here  were  almost  all  foriner  mine  workers  who  were  m  full 
sympathy  with  the  tenets  and  policy  of  labor  organization,  and  they 
constituted  an  addition  to  the  labor-union  cause  and  not  a  disinte- 
grating force,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the  influx  of  recent  immi- 
grants into  Pennsylvania.  Moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  incoming  North  Italians  and  Lithuanians  were  of  an  extended 

a  See  p.  505.  ^  See  p.  504. 
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period  of  residence  in  the  United  States  and  had  been  educated  to  the 
standards  and  ideas  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  and  bituminous  regions.  Those  of  the  newcomers  who 
were  not  trade  unionists  were  energetically  instructed  and  forced  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  organization  as  a  condition  of 
wor££g  in  the  min^.  In  the  many  controvemes  during  this  period 
the  inige  workeis'  union  was  successful.  Workmg  conditions  were 
improved  and  increased  rates  of  pay  for  both  machme  and  pick  min- 
ing secured. 

During  the  past  ten  years^  however^  although  the  labor  unions 
have  largely  maintained  their  strength,  conditions  have  changed  and 
the  preservation  of  the  standards  of  the  organization  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Mining  operations  have  undergone  a 
great  expansion,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  races  of  recent  inmii- 
gration  m  greater  and  greater  numbers,  principally  South  Italians, 
Croatians,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians,  some  of  whom  have  come  from 
other  localities  in  the  United  States  but  the  greater  number  direct 
from  Europe.  These  newcomers  have  entered  me  labor  organizations 
prmcipaUy  because  they  have  considered  it  a  necessary  step  prelimi- 
nary to  securing  work  m  the  mines,  and  not  because  they  nave  had 
any  sympathy  or  interest  in  the  labor-union  program.  They  have 
also  manifested  comparatively  little  activity  in  its  behalf.  The  result 
has  been  strongly  apparent  in  dissatisfaction  among  the  former  mine 
workers,  who  have  considered  the  recent  immigrant  indiflFerent  to  the 
working  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  mines.  As  the  pressure 
resulting  from  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  recent  immi^ants 
has  become  stronger,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  older  inuni- 
grants  and  natives  wno  had  not  secured  more  skilled  or  responsible 
positions  to  move  from  localities  and  mines  where  the  competition 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  has  been  most  strongly  felt 
to  other  localities  in  the  Middle  west  or  Southwest  or  to  abandon 
the  coal-mining  business  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  other 
work.  The  children  of  natives,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Scotch,  Irish, 
English,  Welsh,  and  Germans,  have  also  entered  the  mines  in  decreas- 
ing numbers,  and  there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  tendency 
toward  the  ascendency  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans. 
At  the  same  time  the  effort  has  been  made  by  the  labor  organizations 
to  train  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  to  their  standards  and 
methods.  In  the  case  of  the  North  Italians  and  Lithuanians  the 
attempt  has  been  successful,  and,  in  addition,  a  compliance,  either 
forced  or  voluntary,  has  been  secured  from  mining  employees  of  soine 
other  races.  Moreover,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  recent  immi- 
grant and  the  pressure  of  his  competition  has  not  only  been  strongly 
reflected  in  the  exodus  of  old  employees  but  in  the  gradual  separation 
of  the  operating  forces  of  the  mines  into  two  distinct  groups — (1)  the 
natives  and  older  immigrants  who  have  entered  the  company  or  day 
occupations  and  those  demanding  skill  and  responsibihty,  and  (2) 
the  members  of  races  of  recent  immigration  who  are  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  as  loaders,  pick  miners,  and  laborers.  The  Middle 
West^  however,  as  compared  with  Pennsylvania,  has  had  an  advan- 
tage m  meeting  the  problems  brought  about  by  recent  immigration, 
because  the  influx  has  been  smaller,  the  time  covered  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  arrivals  has  been  longer,  elements  of  strength 
up  to  1900  were  received  in  the^f ormjof  large  additions  to  the  mine- 
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working  forces  of  persons  of  the  same  type  as  those  at  first  employed, 
and  considerable  numbers  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans 
who  have  entered  the  territory  have  been  trained  miners  or  strong 
unionists.  The  greatest  demoralization  of  the  labor-union  move- 
ment has  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years  by  the  arrival  in  large 
numbers  of  inexperienced  immigrants  direct  from  the  soutii  and  east 
of  Europe. 

At  the  time  when  the  older  employees  in  large  numbers  migrated 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Middle  West,  others  went  to  the  mines 
of  the  Southwest.*  Miners  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  had 
already  entered  Oklahoma  (then  Indian  Territory)  mines  bs  early 
as  1880,  and  after  their  numbers  had  been  increased  by  the  displaced 
trades-unionists  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  labor  organiza- 
tions were  formed  and  demand  was  made  for  concessions  from  the 
operators.  A  long  and  bitter  strike  resulted  in  the  early  nineties,  the 
settlement  of  which  in  many  particulars  was  unfavorable  to  the  labor 
leaders  and  the  unions.  As  a  consequence  many  of  the  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Germans  left  the  mines  of  Oklahoma  (then 
Indian  Territory)  and  sought  work  in  the  Kansas  coal  fields.  Since 
that  time  the  coal  mines  of  Kansas  have  been  the  stronghold  of 
unionism  in  the  Southwest  and  the  greatest  point  of  concentration 
for  the  mine  workers  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe. 
The  effects  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  recent  immigrants  in  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  however,  during  the  past  few  years  have  begun  to 
be  strongly  apparent.  Segregation  or  the  representatives  of  3ie  old 
and  the  new  immigration  according  to  occupations  has,  as  in  the 
Middle  West,  been  adopted  in  the  southwestern  fields.  A  slow 
but  steady  displacement  has  also  been  noticeable  throughout  the 
whole  territory  and  is  constantly  brought  to  the  attention  by  the 
departure  of  Americans  and  individual  members  of  the  English. 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  races  for  the  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico  ana 
for  the  coal  and  metal  mines  of  Colorado.  The  native  Americans 
and  the  children  of  the  older  immigrants  have  not  been  entering 
the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  mines. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  natives  and  the  older  immigrant 
employees,  it  therefore  seems  clearly  apparent  that  the  competition 
of  recent  immigrants  has  caused  a  gradual  displacement,  commenc- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  and  extending  westward,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  representatives  of  the  pioneer  employees  in  the  bituminous 
coal  mining  industry  are  making  their  last  stand  in  the  Southwest,  and 
especially  m  Kansas,  where  they  are  gradually  beingweakened  and 
are  withdrawing  to  the  newly  opened  fields  of  the  West,  to  which 
the  recent  immigrant  has  not  come  in  important  numbers.  Along 
with  this  displacement  of  the  older  employees  in  the  different  coaE 
producing  areas  has  proceeded  the  elimination  of  a  correspondingly 
large  proportion  from  the  industry  and  the  development  of  sucn 
working  and  living  conditions  that  the  sons  of  natives  and  the  second 
generation  of  immigrant  races  have  to  only  a  very  small  extent 
consented  to  enter  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the 
pioneer  employees  and  their  descendants  who  have  remained  within 
the  industry,  two  facts  ate  noteworthy:  (1)  A  small  part,  consisting 
of  the  inert,  unambitious,  thriftless  element,  have  remained  on  the 
lower  level  of  the  scale  of  occupations  where  they  are  in  open  com- 
petition with  the  majority  of  the  races  of  recent  immigration,  in 
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comparison  with  whom  they  are  generaUy  considered  less  efficient; 
and  (2)  the  larger  proportion  of  those  remaining,  including  the  most 
efficient  and  progressive  element,  have,  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of 
the  industry,  secured  advancement  to  the  more  skilled  and  respon- 
sible positions  or,  as  in  the  Middle  West  and  Southwest,  have  largely 
entered  the  day  or  regularly  paid  occupations  where  they  have  Uttle, 
if  any,  contact  with  recent  immigrant  employees.  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mines,  where  the  sharpest  and  longest  competition  has  been 
felt,  the  displacements  have  been  more  extensive  than  in  other  coal- 
mining districts.  The  employees  gf  native  and  older  inmiigrant 
stock  are  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrial  scale, 
and  recent  immigrant  mine  workers  have  been  employed  in  aU  occu- 
pations except  the  more  skilled  and  responsible. 

Another  illustration  of  the  effects  of  recent  immigration  upon  the 
labor  unions  of  industrial  workers,  which  revolves  primarily  around 
the  question  of  improved  mechanical  apj^iances,  is  furnished  by  the 
cotton  goods  manufacturing  industry.  The  discussion  of  conditions' 
which  have  developed  in  that  industry  follows. 

LA.BOB  OBOANIZATIONS  IN  THE  COTTON   GOODS  MANUFAOnTBD^a  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  cotton  goods  manufacturing  industry  the  fact  that  the 
American  and  older  immigrant  employees  from  Great  Britain  have 
entered  the  skiUed  occupations,  as  weaving  and  tending  the  slashers, 
and  have  been  able  to  secure  control  of  the  immigrant  employees 
before  these  were  advanced  to  the  skilled  occupations,  has  prevented 
the  complete  disruption  of  labor  organization  in  the  ^industry.  At 
present  it  is  only  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  that  the  unions  of  the 
employees  have  any  recognized  standing,  although  the  wage  agree- 
ments made  in  Fall  River  dominate  the  rates  ofpay  in  the  whole 
industry  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  In  Fall  River  five  occupa- 
tions are  unionized — the  weavers,  carders,  mule  spinners,  slasher 
tenders,  and  loom  fixers.  Only  about  9,000  of  the  total  30,000  oper- 
atives in  that  city  belong  to  the  labor  organizations,  but  as  the  rates 
of  pay  in  all  occupations  are  adjusted  to  the  rates  received  by  the 
weavers,  the  unions  have  practically  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
operatives.  The  strong  unionist  tendencies  in  Fall  River  are  trace- 
able to  the  influences  of  the  early  English  immigrants,  who  formed 
the  first  organizations  and  who  educated  later  comers  to  the  tenets 
of  unionism.  The  Irish  have  always  been  strong  supporters  of  the 
labor  organizations,  and  the  French  Canadians  were  trained  to  be  so 
shortly  after  they  entered  the  industry.  The  more  recent  immi- 
grant employees  rrom  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  how- 
ever, have  been  a  constant  menace  to  the  labor  ox^anizations,  and 
have  been  directly  and  indirectly  instrumental  in  weakening  the 
unions  and  threatening  their  disruption.  The  divergencies  in  Ian- 
guage  and  the  high  degree  of  ilUteracy  and  ignorance  among  the  recent 
immigrant  operatives  have  made  the  work  of  organization  among 
them  very  difficult  and  expensive.  The  greatest  difficulty  against 
which  the  labor  leaders  have  had  to  contend,  however,  has  been  the 
low  living  and  working  standards  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans and  their  willmgness  to  accept  conditions  of  employment 
which  the  older  employees  consider  unsatisfactory.  The  recent 
immigrants  have  also  oeen  reluctant  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
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unions  and  to  pay  the  r^ular  dues  under  normal  conditions,  thus 
preventing  the  labor  organizations  from  accumulating  large  resources 
for  use  in  strengthening  their  general  conditions  and  in  maintaining 
their  position  in  time  of  strikes.  Although  the  recent  immigrants 
have  not  been  used  as  strike  breakers,  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
labor  difficulties  and  strikes  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  industrv, 
and  especially  in  the  more  skilled  occupations.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  during  the  textile  strike  of  1903.  Toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  strike — ^mien  the  controversy  had  practically  been  gained  by 
the  mills,  a  large  proportion  of  the  operatives  had  resumed  work,  and 
the  unions  were  hesitatiD^  relative  to  ordering  a  return  to  work — 
the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  entered  the  mills;  and  when  the 
older  employees  finally  applied  for  work  they  found  recait  immi- 

f  rants  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  the  skilled  positions  which, 
efore  the  strike,  had  been  exclusively  held  by  the  English,  Irish, 
and  French  Canadians.  The  mill  corporations,  with  keen  foresight, 
had  realized  that  by  placing  the  recent  immigrants  in  these  posi- 
tions they  would  break  the  strength  of  unionism  for  at  least  a 
generation,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  had  been  quick 
to  see  that  the  strike  offered  them  an  opportunity  for  an  advance- 
ment in  the  industrv  which,  in  the  regular  order  of  affairs,  would 
require  a  considerable  period  of  years. 

The  pressure  of  the  recent  immigrant  labor  supply  and  its  eager- 
ness to  advance  in  earning  capacity  made  it  possible  for  the  employers 
to  cany  out  their  policy  of  unaermining  the  unions'  elements  of 
strength  and  control  in  the  industry.  Smce  1903,  outside  of  Fall 
River,  the  labor  organizations  are  without  recognition  and  prac- 
tically demoralized.  Moreover,  the  advancement  in  large  numbers 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  to  weaving,  spinning,  beam- 
iiig,  and  similar  occupations  has  tended  to  bring  them  into  more 
direct  competition  with  the  Americans  and  older  immigrant  employees 
and  to  destroy  the  advantage  which  the  latter  class,  who  control  and 
direct  the  umons,  formerly  possessed, 

EFFECT  OP  THE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  BECENT  IMMIGRANTS  UPON  INDUS- 
TRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS. 

The  only  effect  observable  upon  the  organization  of  the  operating 
forces  of  mines  and  manufacturing  plants  as  the  result  of  the  exten- 
sive employment  of  recent  immi^ants  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  subordinate  foremen  in  a  great  many  industries.  This 
situation  might  naturally  be  expected  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
wagCN^amers  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  are  of  non- 
English-speaking  races  and  require  a  greater  amount  of  supervision 
and  direction  than  the  native  Americans  and  the  older  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  instances  the  sub- 
ordinate foremen  referred  to  are  usually  little  more  than  interpreters. 
The  body  of  non-English-speaking  employees  is  subdivided  into 
smaller  groups,  which  are  placed  under  their  direction  in  order  to 
insure  more  ease  in  handling  and  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  relative  to  the  lack  of  any  indus^ 
trial  experience  of  the  larger  proportion  of  recent  immigrant  industrial 
workera  it  is  clear  that  their  employment  has  increased  the  liabihty 
to  accidents  and  disease  in  mmes  and  industrial  establishments. 
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This  situation  is  due  to  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  recent  immigrant 
wage-gamers  and  their  consequent  willingness  to  accept  dangerous 
working  conditions  and  not  to  insist  upon  safety  devices  and  proper 
metho<&  of  protection.  In  certain  industries  their  ignorance  also 
leads  them  to  neglect  the  sanitary  rules  which  have  been  formulated 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  their  feUow-workmen. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  lack  of  traininj^  and  experience  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  European  affects  only  his  own  safety.  On  the 
other  hand;  his  ignorant  acquiescence  in  dangerous  or  insanitary 
working  conditions  may  make  the  continuance  of  such  conditions 
possible  and,  as  a  result,  he  may  become  a  menace  to  a  part  or  to  the 
whole  of  an  operating  force  of  an  industrial  establishment.  This  fact 
in  some  industries  largely  accounts  for  the  withdrawal  of  native 
Americans  and  the  older  immi^*ant  emplovees  from  certain  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  recent  immigrant  has  become  predominant.  In 
the  mining  occupations  the  presence  of  an  untrained  employee  may 
constitute  an  element  of  danger  to  the  entire  body  ol  workmen. 
There  seems  to  be  a  direct  causal  relation  between  the  extensive 
employment  of  recent  immigrants  in  American  mines  and  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  within  recent  years  in  the  number  of  mining  accidents. 
This  tendencjr  may  be  illustrated  by  the  character  of  recent  immigra- 
tion to  the  bituminous  coal  mines  and  in  the  increase  in  accidents, 
of  both  a  fatal  and  a  nonfatal  character.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  greater  number  of  accidents  in  bituminous  coal  mines  arises  from 
two  sets  of  causes:  (1)  The  recklessness,  and  (2)  the  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  of  employees.  When  the  lack  of  training  of  the  recent 
immigrant  while  abroad  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
he  becomes  an  employee  in  the  mines  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
new  arrivals  are  not  only  illiterate  and  unable  to  read  any  precau- 
tionary notices  posted  in  the  mines,  but  also  unable  to  speak  English 
and  consequently  without  ability  to  comprehend  instructions  intelli- 

fently,  the  inference  is  plain  that  a  direct  causal  relation  exists 
etween  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants  and  the  increase  in  the 
nmnber  of  fatalities  and  accidents  in  the  mines.  No  complete  sta- 
tistics have  been  compiled  as  to  the  connection  between  accidents 
and  races  at  work,  but  the  figures  available  clearly  indicate  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  been  a  direct  connection  between  the  employ- 
ment of  untrained  foreigners  and  the  prevalence  of  mining  casualties.^ 
The  mining  inspectors  of  the  several  coal-producing  States,  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  older  employees  in  the 
industry,  also  bear  testimony  m  this  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
employment  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European.  The  opinion 
of  the  Geological  Survey  is  of  special  interest  and  may  be  oriefly 
quoted:^ 

Another  important  factor  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  nationality  of 
the  miners.  Most  of  the  men  are  fore^ni-bom,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  unable 
to  understand  English  freely,  and  a  stul  laiger  number  are  unable  to  read  or  write 
that  language.  Some  of  them  are  inexperienced  and  do  not  take  proper  precautions 
either  for  their  own  safety  or  for  the  safety  of  others.  TMs  becomes  a  most  serious 
menace  unless  they  are  restrained  by  carefully  enforced  regulations. 

oSee  Immi^ants  in  Industries:  Bituminous  Goal  Mining.  Reports  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission^  vols.  6  and  7.    (S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pt.  1,  6l8t  Gong.,  2d  sess.) 

6  Bulletin  333  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  entitled  ^'Coal  Mining  Acci- 
dents: Their  Causes  and  Prevention. '^ 
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Another  effect  upon  the  personnel  of  the  working  forces  resulting 
from  recent  immigration  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  cheap  immigrant 
male  labor  in  some  industries  has  been  substituted  for  native  and 
sometimes  foreign  bom  female  labor.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
largely  grown  out  of  state  legislation  prohibiting  night  work  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  wulingness  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
European  to  accept  low  wages  has  made  it  possible  to  employ  him 
in  occupations  formerly  hela  by  women  and  children.  An  illustra^- 
tion  of  this  tendency  may  be  found  in  the  racial  composition  of  the 
cotton  mills  in  New  England  and  of  textile  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  other  localities,  and  in  the  fact  that  Greeks  are  employed 
to  do  the  night  work  in  New  England  mills  formerly  done  by  women 
and  children. 

The  recent  inmiigrant,  by  his  low  standards  and  tractability,  has 
also  made  the  continuance  of  the  so*called  company  store  and  house 
system  possible  and  its  adoption  more  extensive  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case  had  he  not  been  employed. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  RECENT  IMMIGRANTS  UPON  WORKING 

RELATIONS. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,®  there  has  been  a  sharp  segregation 
of  the  native  and  older  immigrant  employees  into  distinct  occupa- 
tions in  the  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments  growing  out  of 
the  employment  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans.  This  segrega- 
tion also  obtains,  as  already  noted,  in  the  case  of  living  and  business 
relations.  The  general  attitude  of  the  native-born  industrial  workers 
toward  the  recent  immigrant  is  one  of  antipathy  and  superiority,  but 
this  attitude  does  not  manifest  itself  except  under  special  provocation. 
Normally  the  recent  immigrant  in  the  mines  and  manufacturing 
establishments  is  treated  with  indifference  by  the  classes  of  older 
employees  who  are  not  directly  associated  with  him.  Practically  the 
only  cases  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  native  Americans  and 
older  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  toward 
the  southern  and  eastern  European,  met  wdth  during  the  course  of  the 
general  industrial  study,  arose  from  the  unusual  pressure  of  competi- 
tion due  to  the  curtailment  of  employment  during  the  industrial 
depression  of  1907-8.  During  that  period  the  tendency  of  the 
recent  immigrant  to  concentrate  in  localities  where  employment 
was  available  and  to  accept  abnormal  working  conditions  often  led 
to  acts  of  hostiUty  or  coercion  upon  the  part  of  the  native  American 
and  older  immigrant  wage-earners. 

EFFECT   OF  THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF  RECENT   IMMIGRANTS   UPON   WAGES 

AND   HOURS   OF   WORK. 

It  has  not  appeared  in  the  industries  covered  by  this  investigation 
of  manufactures  and  mining  that  it  is  usual  for  employers  to  engage 
immigrants  at  wages  actually  lower  than  those  prevaihng  at  the 
time  m  the  industry  where  they  are  employed,  whatever  the  ultimate 
tendencv  of  the  large  immigration  may  be.  It  is  hardly  open  to 
doubt,  nowever,  that  the  availability  of  the  large  supply  of  recent 
immigrant  labor  prevented  the  increase  in  wages  which  otherwise 
would  have  resulted  during  recent  years  from  the  increased  demand 

a  See  pp.  496  and  536. 
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for  labor.  The  low  standards  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European, 
his  ready  acceptance  of  a  low  wage  and  existing  working  conditions, 
his  lack  of  permanent  interest  in  the  occupation  and  community  in 
which  he  has  been  employed,  his  attitude  toward  labor  organizations, 
his  slow  progress  toward  assimilation,  and  his  willingness  seemingly 
to  accept  uidefinitely  without  protest  certain  w^es  and  conditions 
of  employment,  have  rendered  it  extremely  diflScult  for  the  older 
classes  of  employees  to  secure  improvements  in  conditions  or  advance- 
ment in  wages  since  the  arrival  m  considerable  numbers  of  southern 
and  eastern  European  wage-earners.  As  a  general  proposition,  it 
may  be  said  that  ail  improvement  in  conditions  and  increases  in  rates 
of  pay  have  been  secured  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  recent  immi- 
grant. The  recent  immigrant,  in  other  words,  has  not  actively 
opposed  the  movements  toward  better  conditions  of  employment 
and  higher  wages,  but  his  availabiUty  and  his  general  characteristics 
and  attitude  have  constituted  a  passive  opposition  which  has  been 
most  effective. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  RECENT  IMMIGRANTS  UPON  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

The  extensive  employment  of  recent  immigrant  labor  has  not 
resulted  in  the  establisnment  of  new  industries  of  any  importance. 
As  a  result  of  the  presence  of  southern  and  eastern  European  immi- 
grants in  American  industrial  communities  small  and  unimportant 
mdustries  have  been  established  to  supply  the  pecuUar  demands  of 
the  immigrant  population  in  food  products  and  similar  articles.  Very 
few  of  the  recent  arrivals,  however,  had  any  training  abroad  which 
(qualified  them  for  manufacturing  or  mining  pursuits  of  any  descrip- 
tion. By  way  of  contrast,  it  will  be  recalled  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earUer  immigrant  laborers  were  originally  induced  to  come  to 
this  country  to  contribute  their  skill  and  experience  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries,  such  as  mining  and  textile,  glass,  and 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  or  after  these  industries  had  been  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  German,  and  Scan- 
dmavian  wage-earners  employed  in  similar  work  abroad  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  search  or  better  wages  and  working  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  recent  immigrant  wage- 
earner  and  his  household  has  had  a  pronounced  effect  upon  the  (fis- 
tribution  of  certain  industries.  Cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  silk 
mills,  and  men's  and  women's  clothing  manufacturing  establishments 
and  other  small  industries  have  been  located  in  iron  and  steel, 
anthracite  coal  mining,  and  other  localities,  developed  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country.  The  reason  for 
this  poUcy  has  been  the  availability  of  cheap  woman  and  child  labor 
of  the  immigrant  households  the  heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the 
steel  mills  or  furnaces,  the  coal  mines,  or  some  other  basic  industry. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  locaUza- 
tion  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  anthracite  coal-producing  area  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  erection  and  operation  of  large  cigar  and  tobacco 
factones  in  localities  in  which  the  primary  industry  consists  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  also  rumishes  another  example  of  the 
same  tendency. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

RECENT  IMMIGRANTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


For  the  complete  report  on  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture  see  Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vols.  21  and  22. 
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INTKODUCTOBT. 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  recent  immigrant  races,  and  those  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  inclined  to  industrial  rather  than  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  are  the  subject  of  the  Immigration  Commission's 
inquiry  into  immigrants  in  agriculture.  The  inmiigrant  farmer  in 
the  United  States,  however,  has  a  long  history  and  traces  his  origin 
to  many  racial  stocks. 

Statistics  by  races  are  not  available,  but  in  1900  the  federal  census® 
reported  21.7  per  cent  of  all  foreign-bom  male  breadwinners  in  the 
United  States  and  more  than  one-fourth  (25.9  per  cent)  of  the  native- 
born  white  of  foreign  parentage  to  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  a  general  way,  tnen,  about  one-fourth  (22.9  per  cent)  oi  the  first 
and  second  generation  males  of  foreign-bom  parents  were  farmers  or 
farm  laborers.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  9,458,194  male  breadwinners 
on  farms,  three-fifths  were  native  whites  of  native  parents,  one-sixth 
were  negroes,  and  the  remainder  were  foreign-bom  and  natives  bom 
of  foreign  parents.  Excluding  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians,  and 
other  colored  persons,  the  males  of  foreign  ongin  constituted  25.4 
per  cent  of  the  white  males  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

OLDER  IMMIGRANT  RACE  GROUPS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Of  the  2,105,766  males  of  foreign  origin  in  agriculture,  about  30 
per  cent  belonged  to  the  English-speaking  races-— Canadian,  English, 
Irish^  Scotch,  and  Welsh — ^nearly  all  of  them  comparatively  early 
immi^ants  who  are  scattered  the  country  over,  and  are  so  thoroughly 
Amencanized,  on  the  whole,  that  they  have  lost  their  racial  charac- 
teristics. These  races  and  the  German  and  French  report  a  larger 
number  of  second  generation  than  of  first  generation  males  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

OBRMAN8. 

Numerically,  the  German  is  the  most  important  foreign  race  in 
agriculture,  constituting  in  1900  nearly  three-eighths  of  the  total 
number  of  males  of  foreign  origin  on  farms.  The  male  agricultural 
breadwinners  of  German  parentage  numbered  775,175,  or  more  than 
28  per  cent  of  all  male  breadwinners  of  German  parentage;  of  this 
number,  348,265  belonged  to  the  first  generation  and  426,910  to  the 

a  See  Occupations  of  the  First  and  Second  Generations  of  Immifirants  in  the 
United  States.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commifision,  vol.  28.  (S.  Doc.  No.  282, 
61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
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second;    about  two-thirds  (63.7   per  cent)  were   farmers,  and  the 
remainder  were  classified  as  agricultural  laborers.^ 

The  Germans,  with  some  exceptions,  assimilate  readily  with  other 
inmiigrants  from  northern  Europe  and  with  persons  of  native  parent- 
age. They  have  won  their  place  in  agriculture  by  thrift,  industry, 
and  frugal  living;  they  have  prospered  in  almost  every  form  of  agri- 
culture, and  statistics  point  toward  the  persistence  of  the  native- 
bom  Germans  in  affriculture  in  the  States  where  their  parents  settled. 
In  Texas,  where  colonies  of  them  established  themselves  before  1850, 
they  have'  been  long  reputed  as  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
prosperous  farmers  in  the  State. 

NOBWEOIANS. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  male  breadwinners  of  Norwegian 
parentage  are  in  agriculture,  and  practically  97  per  cent  of  those  in 
agriculture  are  in  the  North  Central  States  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  total  number  engaged  in  agriculture  is  not  quite  140,- 
000,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  Germans  on  farms,  but  the 
percentage  (54.2)  in  agriculture  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  race 
group.  ^  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  Norwegians  of  the  second  gener- 
ation live  in  rural  conmiunities.** 

The  first  goals  of  inmiigration  for  the  Norwegians  seem  to  have 
been  Iowa,  northern  Illinois^  and  southern  Wisconsin,  and  from  the 
first  they  have  generallv  avoided  industrial  pursuits  and  chosen  fann- 
ing. Tney  took  up  unbroken  land,  in  many  cases  forested,  and  often 
selected  narrow  valleys  rather  than  the  broader,  forested  vaUeys  or 
open  prairies.  Later  Norwegian  immigrants,  however,  have  gone 
durect  to  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  where  they  now 
carry  on  a  diversified  agriculture — hay,  grain,  Uve  stock,  and  dairy- 
ing— emphasizing  one  or  the  other  according  to  natural  and  economic 
conditions. 

SWEDES. 

The  rural  Swedes,  as  a  whole,  have  settled  in  the  same  States  as 
the  Norwegians,  but  a  larger  percentage  are  in  industries,  and  the 
concentration  by  States  is  not  quite  so  marked.  Of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  almost  exactly  five-sixths  were  living 
in  the  ten  States  that  contain  the  largest  numbers  of  Scandinavian 
fanners.  Minnesota  reported  very  much  the  greatest  percentage  both 
of  the  first  and  of  the  second  generation,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  all. 
Slightly  more  than  one-half  (50.4  per  cent)  of  the  first-generation  farm- 
ers are  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  The  percentage  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  each  of  these  States  is  less  than  the  percentage  of 
farmers;  in  fact,  this  is  true  in  every  State  but  Illinois  and  North 
Dakota.  In  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  ana  Iowa  42.6  per  cent  of  the  farm 
laborers  of  the  first  generation  were  reported. 

The  American-born  Swedes  who  operate  farms  constitute  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  that  generation  working  as  farm 

«See  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  28,  Occupations  of  the  First 
and  Secona  Generations  of  Immigrants  in  the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  282,  6lBt 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  and  vols.  21  and  22,  Recent  Inmiigrants  in  Agriculture  (S.  Doc.  No. 
633,  pt.  24,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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hands.  The  percentage  of  farmers  in  the  second  generation  is  per- 
ceptibly greater  than  that  of  the  first  in  Nebras^,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  Kansas,  but  less  in  Minnesota  and  in  most  of  the  remaining 
States.  The  entire  number  of  second-generation  farmers  is  so  smalt, 
however,  that  the  fact  may  have  very  little  significance.  It  may 
be  significant  that  the  percentage  of  farm  laborers  is  greater  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second  generation  in  every  State  except  Illinois 
and  North  Dakota.** 

DANES. 

In  addition  to  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  the  Danes  belong  to  the 
Scandinavian  group  of  immigrants.  There  were  but  105,749  males  of 
Danish  parentage  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1900;  82,652  were 
foreign  and  23,097  were  native-born.  Of  this  number,  not  quite  one- 
half,  44  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations,  a  compara- 
tively high  percentage,  ranKing  the  Danes  next  to  the  Norwegians  as 
agricultural  immigrants.  The  Danes  are  settled  in  the  north  central 
prairie  States  also  and,  like  all  Scandinavians,  have  proved  excellent 
pioneers,  eJEcient  farmers  and  live-stock  husbandmen,  and  very  satis- 
lactory  citizens.  Of  the  agriculturists,  34,951  are  foreign-born  and 
11,622  are  native-bom;  distributed  by  occupations  28,286,  including 
both  generations,  are  farmers  and  16,117  are  agricultural  laborers, 

SWISS.  6 

Of  the  95,142  males  of  Srnss  parentage  engaged  in  all  gainful  pur- 
suits in  1900,  about  two-fifths  (39.3  Dercent)wereon  the  land.  Thelarg- 
est  numbers  of  Swiss  are  found  in  Ohio,Califomia^and  Wisconsin,  with 
somewhat  smaller  numbers  in  Iowa,  ilissouri,  Ilbnois,  and  Kansas,  or 
about  three-fifths  of  all  Swiss  on  farms,  but  they  are  scattered  in  small 
groups  over  many  States  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  there  bein^no  great 
concentration.  The  greatest  number  in  agricultiu^al  pursuits  in  any 
State  is  4,406.  The  formers  of  the  first  generation  numbered  14,267 
and  the  native-born,  7,713.  The  12,978  farm  laborers  were  ahnost 
equally  divided  between  the  first  and  second  generations.  In  all, 
37,428  Swiss  were  engaged  in  agricultm-al  occupations  in  1900.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Swiss  a^cultiuists  are  farm  owners,  and  many' 
of  them  are  engaged  in  dairying  or  stock  raising. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  Swiss  settlements  is  that  in  Green 
County,  wis.,  founded  by  former  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of  Glarus, 
Switzerland,  in  1845,  and  now  the  home  of  perhaps  8,000  persons  of 
Swiss  lineage.  The  Swiss  really  originated!^  the  cheese  industry  in 
'Vy'isconsin  about  the  year  1868-69,  when  grain  raising  began  to 
fail,  and  by  1880  the  neighboring  farmers  in  the  State  had  begun  to 
fcake  notice  of  their  success  and  follow  in  their  footsteps.  From  one 
little  village,  New  Glarus,  nearly  3,000.000  poimds  of  cheese  were 
shipped  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1909.  In  1907  there 
were  180  cheese  factories  in  Green  County. 

a  For  more  detailed  information  see  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission  on 
Occupations,  vol.  28  (S.  Doc.  No.  282,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  and  on  Agriculture,  vols.  21 
and  22  (S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pt.  24,  eist  Cong.,  2d  sessO. 

&  By  Swiss  is  meant  natives  of  Switzerland ;  the  Commission  classified  them  racially 
as  German,  French,  or  Italian;  the  census  defines  them  by  nationality,  i.  e.,  country 
of  birth. 
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Wherever  thev  are  found,  the  German-Swiss  make  excellent  farm- 
ers, and  while  the  immigration  from  Switzerland  has  been  insignM- 
cant  in  numbers,  several  new  Swiss  colonies  composed  of  emigrants 
from  the  older  settlements  have  been  established  in  northern  mscon- 
sin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  are  working  a  favorable 
influence  on  agriculture  at  several  points. 


RUSSIANS. 


In  some  respects  the  Russians,  most  of  whom  ^e  Russian  Hebrews, 
are  treated  under  the  discussion  of  the  Hebrew  agricultural  colonies. 
But  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  Russian  peasants  from  certain 
Russian  provinces  who  are  engaging  in  agricultiural  pm^uits  chiefly 
in  the  Central  West  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  in  western  Canada.  The  census  figures  are  not  very  satisfactory 
and  mean  only  that  those  enmnerated  gave  Russia  as  their  birthplace 
or  the  birthplace  of  their  parents,  without  regard  to  race.  These  are, 
however,  the  only  available  statistics.** 

The  Russians  are  mostly  grain  farmers.  They  purchased  cheap 
land,  settling  in  rather  compact  rural  groups,  and  in  general  have  been 
fairly  successful  and  prosperous.  No  purely  Russian  colonies  other 
than  those  of  Russian  Jews  were  investigated,  but  a  number  of 
farmers  of  Russian  nativity  were  met  with,  usually  intermingled  with 
Poles  and  other  Slavs. 


OTHSB  RACE  GROUPS. 


All  the  other  important  races  in  rural  settlements  except  the 
French  and  Austrians  are  dealt  with  in  general  or  in  detail  elsewhere 
in  this  report  and  need  not  be  summ'anzed  here.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900,  of  the  106,583  male  breadwinners  of  French  paren- 
tage, 24.6  per  cent  were  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  foreign-bom 
reported  11,355,  or  22.1  per  cent,  in  agriculture,  7,415  being  farmers 
and  2,356  farm  laborers.    The  second  generation  had  14,845,  or  26.9 

{)er  cent,  in  agriculture,  9,047  of  whom  were  farmers  and  5,145  farm 
aborers.  Of  the  167,620  Austrians  in  gainful  occupations,  9.6  per 
cent  were  in  agriculture,  the  foreign-bom  reporting  12,314,  or  8  per 
cent,  and  the  native-bom *•  3,812,  or  26.1  per  cent.  The  foreign-bom 
had  8,016  farmers  and  3,487  farm  laborers,  the  native-bom  1,071 
farmers  and  2,667  farm  laborers.  In  the  present  study  the  Austrians 
in  part  are  treated  under  the  head  of  Poles. 

SCOPE  AKB  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION.  ^ 

The  Immigration  Commission's  investigation  of  recent  irnmigrants 
in  agriculture  was  planned  to  comprehend  a  study  of  all  the  important 
agricultural  groups  of  certain  selected  races  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  and  a  general  survey  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  southern  Mis- 
souri. 

o  For  detailed  information  eee  Reports  of  the  Immigration  CommiBsion  on  Occu- 
pations, vol.  28  (S.  Doc.  No.  282,  61st  Cong.,  2d  eess.)  and  on  Agriculture,  vols.  21 
and  22  (S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pt.  24,  61st  Cong.,  2d8e88.). 

i^As  is  the  case  with  other  races  of  recent  immigration,  the  number  of  American- 
bom  Austrians  of  breadwinning  age  is  comparatively  small. 
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Racially,  the  study  includes  only  those  races  which  come  from 
southern  or  eastern  Europe,  and  the  Japanese.  Specifically,  North  and 
South  ItaUans,  Hebrews,  Poles,  SlovaKs,  Bohemians,  and  other  Slavs, 
Portuguese,  Japanese,  and  a  few  colonies  of  German-Swiss  and 
Belgians**  were  investigated.  With  a  few  exceptions,  every  impor- 
tant inunigrant  rural  settlement  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  visited  or  taken  into  consideration. 

The  study  is  for  several  reasons  confined  to  the  races  mentioned. 
First,  most  of  these  immigrants  have  been  on  the  land  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  Second,  they  belong  to  the  class  of  immigrants 
whose  success  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  not  fully  assured 
or  recognized.  Third,  so  far  as  their  previous  occupations  in  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  they  are  of  the  nonagncultural  races, 
although  in  Europe  they  belonged  to  the  peasantry.  The  agri- 
cultural fitness  of  the  north  European  immigrants  who  migrated 
early  to  the  West  is  so  well  known,  and  their  capacity  for  Ameri- 
camzation  and  assimilation  has  been  so  fully  proved,  that  an  investi- 
gation of  such  rural  settlements  would  resolve  itself  into  a  study 
of  farming  conditions  and  American  rural  Ufe  rather  than  an  inquiry 
into  unmiOTation.  FinaUy,  the  agricultural  immigrant  of  the  future 
in  all  prooabiUty  will  be  recruited  from  the  above-mentioned  and 
kindred  raced  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 

In  respect  to  occupations,  the  study  logically  divides  itself  into  two 
rather  unequal  parts:  (a)  Colonies,  settlements,  communities,  and 
rural  groups,  composed  of  farmers  having  a  permanent  abode  in  the 
country;  (b)  seasonal  agricultural  laborers,  usually  having  a  per- 
manent residence  in  cities  or  towns,  who  migrate  to  the  country  in 
groups  or  gangs  to  supply  the  seasonal  demand  for  farm  laborers. 

Of  the  seasonal  laborers  onlv  a  few  of  the  many  groups  east  of  the 
Mississippi  were  studied.  "Black  Portuguese"  cranberry  pickers  in 
the  East,  Polish  and  Indian  cranberry  pickers  in  Wisconsin,  Italian 
berry  pickers  in  New  Jersey,  ItaUans  ana  Poles  engaged  on  farms  and 
m  canning  factories  in  ^ew  York  State,  and  Japanese,  Belgians,  and 
Bohemians  in  sugar-beet  culture  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  are  the 
groups  included  under  this  inquiry. 

COMMUNITIES   INVESTIGATED,  BY  RACES. 

ITALIANS. 

The  ItaUan  rural  groups  considered  include  both  North  and  South 
Italians  and  were  found  in  13  States — 5  northern  States,  5  southern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 
It  is  believed  that  practically  every  important  colony  or  settlement 
east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains  was  consiaered,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission.  The  report  gives  some- 
what detailed  accounts  of  20  rural  groups,  and  treats  summarily  of 
23  others,  chiefly  in  Texas.  The  majority  cf  the  ItaUan  settlements 
are  racially  homogeneous,  and  their  boundaries  are  rather  well  defined. 
In  the  43  groups*  there  are  approximately  4,142  families  of  Itahan 
origin,  most  of  them  exclusively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

o  Data  concerning  the  Belgians  and  German-Swiss  have  not  been  tabulated  by  the 
Commission. 
&  See  p.  560. 
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HEBREWS. 

Au  effort  was  made  to  take  note  of  all  the  important  Hebrew  col- 
ohies  in  the  States  included  in  the  inquiry.  Perhaps  three-fourths  or 
more  of  all  Hebrews  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  were 
reached.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  Hebrew  farmers  are  located 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  southern  New  England,  in  well-defined 
districts.  Adopting  the  classification  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society,*  the  rural  colonies  visited  numbered  25.  TOie 
approximate  number  of  rural  famiUes  in  these  colonies  was  1,470,  and 
the  total  number  of  persons  approximately  7,767.  This  report  com- 
bines these  communities  or  colonies  under  seven  titles,  and  deak 
more  or  less  in  detail  with  each  large  group.  There  are  no  Hebrew 
rural  colonies  of  any  significance  in  tne  South  or  Southwest,  although 
there  are  a  few  colonies  in  the  Dakotas. 

POLES. 

The  Poles  have  engaged  in  agriculture  more  extensively  than  any 
other  race  studied  except  the  Bohemians,  and  many  Polish  settlement 
have  been  established  too  long  to  be  called  recent.  Nevertheless,  the 
Poles  are  a  new  element  in  eastern  agriculture,  and  the  immigration 
of  Poles  to  the  rural  communities  of  the  West  and  Southwest  is  steady, 
if  slow.  No  colonies  of  importance  were  found  in  the  South  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  but  few  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
Except  those  in  Micmgan  (which  State  was  not  visited),  few  large 
Polisn  settlements  in  tne  North  Central  or  North  Atlantic  States 
were  omitted  from  the  inquiry.  In  Wisconsin,  where  Polish  farmers 
are  comparatively  numerous,  four  rather  large  settlements,  typical 
of  different  varieties  of  Polish  agriculture,  were  studied. 

The  summarized  account  of  Poles  in  the  Southwest  treats  of  13 
parishes  in  3  States  and  includes  only  a  part  of  the  PoUsh  farmers 
there  settled.  In  the  North  34  Pohsli  parishes  in  6  States  are  repre- 
sented in  the  report.  In  all,  47  rural  (church)  parishes,  numbering 
approximately  6,219  famiUes,  most  of  them  on  farms,  were  reached 
by  agents  of  the  Commission.* 

BOHEMIANS. 

The  principal  farm  colonies  of  Bohemians  east  of  the  Mississippi 
are  in  Wisconsin.  No  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  very  old  col- 
onies in  Wisconsin,  and  except  in  the  Southwest  no  investigation  was 
made  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Detailed  information  was  secured  from 
the  colonies  found  in  New  England.  A  colony  in  the  vicinity  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  was  not  studied.  In  Texas  a  general  survey  was 
made  of  30  colonies  or  settlements  visited  by  the  Commission's  agents 
and  one  small  rural  group  in  Missouri  was  studied.  The  30  groups 
in  Texas  and  the  one  in  iCssouri  number  approximately  3,344  farm 
famiUes  and  16,905  persons.  The  Connecticut  settlements  number 
about  60  famihes  and  320  persons. 

PORTUOUESB  (white). 

East  of  California,  practicallv  all  the  rural  Portuguese  are  in  south- 
eastern New  England.     Detailed  information  was  secured  from  one 

.. „ ,- .  I  - —  I        I   -  ■  —  ^ ' — — • — - 

a  See  p.  576.  ^  See  p.  58S. 
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tjrpical  farm  settlement  of  "white'*  Portuguese  numbering  about 
60  families,  engaged  in  potato  growing  in  Rnode  Island. 

JAPANESE. 

Almost  every  Japanese  engaged  in  independent  farming  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  interviewed.  They  number  28  famines  or  house- 
holds, aggregating  approximately  223  persons ;  the  greater  number  are 
in  Texas  and  the  remainder  are  in  Florida.  Detailed  accounts  appear 
in  the  complete  report.  The  condition  of  the  few  Japanese  sugar- 
beet  laborers  in  Wisconsin  is  noted  in  the  report  on  seasonal  labor- 
ers, but  the  most  comprehensive  account  of  Japanese  is  in  the  report 
on  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  tne  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States,"  in  which  section  nearly  all  the  Japanese 
iimmirants  are  located.  ^ 

OTHER  RACES. 

Only  two  Slovak  or  chiefly  Slovak  settlements,  one  in  Arkansas 
and  one  in  Pennsylvania,  could  be  found  in  the  States  visited,  but 
Slovaks,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians,  Russians,  or  Austrians  in  small 
numbers  were  discovered  in  six  States,  comprising  in  all  about  164 
families.  The  Commission  secured  representative  data  from  two  rural 
settlements  of  Belgians — one  the  very  old  settlement  near  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  including  parts  of  three  counties,  and  the  other  a  small  group 
near  Alexandna,  La. — and  data  were  also  secured  from  the  old  and 
very  important  settlement  of  German-Swiss  in  Green  County,  Wis., 
where  farmers  of  the  third  generation,  reckoning  from  the  original 
settlers,  are  now  operating  dairy  farms.  However,  no  separate 
accounts  of  these  colonies  appear  in  the  report. 

SCOPE  OP  INVESTIGATION. 

The  table  following  shows  the  approximate  number  of  persons  of 
specified  racial  origm  in  the  different  communities  visited.  The 
approximations  were  made  partly  from  town  records,  partly  from 
church  registers,  partly  from  published  estimates  or  private  censuses 
made  by  interested  persons,  and  partly  from  a  canvass  made  by  agents 
of  the  Commission.  The  term  '* group"  is  elastic.  In  the  case  of 
Poles  it  is  synonymous  with  ''parisn;"  the  Hebrews  employ  a  classifi- 
cation of  their  own  by  towns  or  colonies;  for  the  ItaUans,  ''commu- 
nity," ''colony,"  or  "settlement"  might  be  substituted  for  "group." 

The  number  of  famihes  is  approximately  correct,  and  refers,  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  farm  famihes.  The  number  of  persons  is  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  the  aggregate,  but  is  for  many  reasons  unrehable 
when  considered  by  individual  groups,  since  it  was  compiled  from 
many  unofficial  sources.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Commission 
to  take  a  census  of  the  rural  immigrants  nor  to  make  a  quantitative 
study. 

<>  Japanese  and  Other  Immi^p-ant  Races  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Moimtain 
States.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vols.  23-25.  (S.  Doc.  No.  633, 
pt.  25,  61st  Cong.,  2d  tess.) 
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Tablb  1. — Scope  of  investigation. 

[The  Northeni  gronp  Inelndes  Ifassadhusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  Southern  group  Includes  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  "Texas  and  Southwest"  includes  T««as, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouil.] 


Race  and  geographical  division. 


AU 

States  visited 

Northern  group 

Southern  group 

Texas  and  Southwest 
Italians: 

States  visited 

Northern  group 

Southern  group 

Texas  and  Southwest 
Hebrews: 

States  visited 

Northern  group 

Poles: 

States  visited 

Northern  group 

Texas  andSouthwest 
Bohemians: 

States  visited 

Northern  group 

Texas  andSouthwest 
Other  races: 

States  visited 

Northern  group 

Southern  group 

Texas  and  Southwest 

Other  Slavs 

Portuguese 

Belglttis 

Japanese 


Number 

Number 

of 
"groups."* 

Approxi- 
mate 

of  States. 

number 

offamiiles. 

19 

163 

15,813 

10 

79 

9,243 

6 

18 

807 

3 

66 

5,762 

13 

43 

4,142 

5 

12 

2,440 

6 

14 

723 

3 

17 

979 

5 

25 

1,470 

6 

25 

1,470 

9 

47 

6,219 

6 

34 

4,856 

3 

13 

1,363 

3 

33 

3,404 

1 

d2 

60 

2 

81 

8,344 

11 

15 

577 

5 

6 

417 

4 

4 

84 

2 

5 

76 

6 

6 

164 

1 

1 

60 

2 

2 

325 

2 

6 

28 

Approxi- 
mate 
number 
of  persons. 


03,725 

60,116 

4,041 

20,568 

21,560 

12,970 

3,506 

5,001 

»  7,767 
7,767 

£43,791 

36,566 

7,225 

17,225 

320 

16,906 

3,373 
2,493 
443 
437 
030 
350 
1,870 
223 


a  Parishes,  districts,  colonies,  or  communities.    Poles  enumerated  entirelv  by  parishes. 
b  Estimate  in  part  from  reports  of  Jewish  Agricultiural  and  Industrial  Aid,  Society. 
e  Estimate,  1901-1903.  by  Ejusska,  Hlstorya  Polska  w  Ameryoe,  VoL  IL 
'  Somewhat  scattered. 


PURPOSE   OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Stated  broadly ;  the  object  of  the  investigation  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  extent;  the  racial  d^aracter,  and  the  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical status  of  certain  more  or  less  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture. 

The  extent  of  immigration  to  agricultural  regions  in  the  United 
States  is  dealt  with  in  a  general  way  only.  The  racial  character  of  the 
immigrants  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  source  and  history  of  immi- 
gration to  the  locality  and  the  previous  history  of  the  settlers.  In 
general  this  is  a  ''group''  study.  The  determination  of  the  economic 
status  includes  an  individual  mquiry  into  past  and  present  material 
welfare,  reasons  for  immigration,  economic  struggles  after  settlement, 
acquisition  of  land  and  other  property,  present  possessions,  ana 
indebtedness.  It  includes  an  approximation  of  income  from  the 
farm  and  from  other  sources  and  in  some  detail  the  character  of  the 
agriculture  and  the  products  raised.  The  study  aims  also  to  make 
inquiry  into  transportation,  markets  and  marketing  facilities,  and 
other  matters  toucliing  the  economics  of  agriculture,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  material  advancement  of  the  immi^ant  since  his  settlement 
on  the  land,  as  measured  by  his  property,  mcome,  and  standard  of 
living — educational  and  economic. 
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The  social  inquiry  includes  a  study  of  the  social  institutions  of  the 
foreign  community — churches,  schools,  and  social  oi^anizations,  the 
educational  attainments  and  educational  facilities  of  the  foreigners, 
as  well  as  literacy,  assimilation,  and  social  progress. 

The  poUtical  inauiry  treats  of  citizenship  and  political  interest  and 
intelligence,  and  tne  effect  of  rural  environment  m  developing  each  of 
these  characteristics.  In  a  lar^e  way  the  investigation  purposed  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  immigrant  community  on  agriculture  and 
agricultural  wealth,  both  quaUtatively  and  quantitatively;  on  the 
agricultural  population;  on  the  community  institutions;  on  labor,  the 
labor  supply,  and  wages  of  labor;  and  the  counter  effect  of  the 
environing  native  rural  population  on  the  immigrants.  Finally,  to 
compare  the  condition  of  the  rural  immigrants  with  their  previous 
condition  abroad,  with  those  of  the  same  races  in  industries,  and  of 
other  forei^ers  in  agriculture,  and  of  Americans  and  others  in  the 
same  or  neighboring  communities,  and  to  consider  the  progress,  con- 
dition, Americanization,  and  outlook  of  the  second  generation,  are 
the  aims  of  the  study.  Not  all  of  these  purposes  have  been  fulfilled 
in  every  instance,  but  taken  together  some  data  on  each  of  these 
points  are  presented  for  every  race  considered. 

METHOD   OF   INVESTIGATION. 

STUDY  BY  RACE  AND  COMMUNITY  GROUPS. 

Unlike  the  plan  pursued  in  the  industrial  studies,  the  agricultural 
inquiry  is  based  on  a  study  of  rural  race  groups  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  rather  than  a  study  by  agricultural  subindustries.  The 
reasons  for  this  departure  from  the  usual  method  are  simple  and  suffi- 
cient. The  immigrants  in  agriculture  in  the  East,  South,  and  Middle 
West  are  usually  grouped  in  more  or  less  homogeneous  colonies  or 
settlements;  frequently  a  community  is  composed  entirely  of  one 
foreign  race  and  perhaps  some  American  farmers.  Where  two  or 
more  immigrant  races  are  settled  together,  engaged  in  the  same 
speciaUzed  agricultural  industry,  comparisons  and  contrasts  are  made; 
but  in  general  the  colony  or  race  settlement  is  considered  a  distinct 
entity.  The  rural  groups  of  foreigners  are  usually  widely  scattered, 
and  hence  the  conchtions  of  soil,  dimate,  agriculture,  and  settlement 
are  so  different  that  a  fair  studjr  by  subtQdustry  is  impossible.  The 
number  of  immigrants  studied  in  any  industry — for  example,  dairy 
fanning — is  so  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  persons 
epgaged  in  the  industry  tnat  it  is  insignificant.  Finally  because, 
given  soil,  climate,  and  market  location,  the  farm  community  works 
out  its  own  f onn  of  agriculture,  and  because  natural  conditions  are 
so  significant  in  the  agricultural  industry,  the  only  satisfactory 
meth^  of  study  seemeAo  beby  immigraiit  rural  groups.  ^ 

The  study  is  one  of  communities  rather  than  of  individuals.  The 
individual  farm  was  investigated,  not  primarily  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
a  community  type.  The  rural  community  as  a  whole— its  prosperity, 
progress,  influence,  institutions,   tendencies — ^was  the  problem  m 

A  third  principle  of  investigation,  maintained  throughout,  is  that 
the  study  is  not  quantitative.  It  is  a  study  of  typical,  representative 
farm  families  only.    The  quality  of  the  farming  rather  than  the 
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number  engaged  in  it;  the  average  farm  rather  than  the  aggregate 
acreage,  the  mean  farm  income  rather  than  the  total  of  produce  m  a 
conrnxunity,  was  the  ideal  aimed  at. 

A.  FIELD  WORK. 

At  the  outset  the  Commission  found  that  there  was  very  Uttle 
available  information  regarding  the  location  of  immigrant  colonies, 
and  special  blanks  were  prepared  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning the  location,  race,  aate  of  settlement,  probable  numerical 
size,  and  form  of  agriculture  of  immigrant  rural  settlements.  A 
second  blank  called  For  similar  ioformation  with  regard  to  seasonal 
laborers.  These  blanks  were  sent  to  state  commissioners  of  immi- 
gration, of  agriculture,  of  labor,  throughout  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  other  oi&cials  likely  to  be  informed 
on  immigrant  colonies.  The  returns  were  comparatively  meager. 
Library  references  to  immigrant  races  in  agriculture  in  magazines, 
books,  and  official  reports  were  sought  out  and  verified,  and  govern- 
ment agents  were  appealed  to  for  ii^ormation.  By  these  means  and 
hj  a  diligent  searchmg  of  clues  while  in  the  field  it  is  believed  that  a 
fairly  complete  list  of  foreign  rural  settlements  in  the  East,  the  South, 
and  the  Middle  West  was  secured. 

The  number  of  colonies  visited  has  been  discussed.  The  field  work 
consisted  of  two  parts:  (1)  The  community  study,  or  the  gathering 
of  data  with  regard  to  the  soil,  conditions,  and  form  of  agriculture; 
transportation  and  markets;  institutions;  property;  standard  of  liv- 
ing; citizenship;  and  history  of  the  community.  These  data  were 
secured  by  observation,  visitation,  numerous  interviews  with  public 
officials,  business  men,  foreigners,  churchmen,  teachers,  and  others, 
and  by  the  examination  of  official  records,  historical  documents,  tax 
lists,  assessment  rolls,  court  records,  school  and  church  reports  and  regis- 
ters, records  of  vital  statistics  and  of  boards  of  health,  reports  of  social 
and  business  organizations,  freight  shipments,  and  the  like.  (2)  In 
practicaDy  all  cases  in  the  North  and  Middle  West,  and  frec^uently  in 
the  South,  a  number  of  schedules  of  individual  farm  families  were 
secured  by  personal  visits  of  agents  of  the  Commission.  The  num- 
ber of  schedules  secured  in  a  locality  varied  from  5  to  60,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  community.* 

The  information  secured  by  means  of  schedules  is  not  altogether 
accurate,  especially  on  matters  of  farm  income,  indebtedness,  and 
accounts  for  supplies.  Practically  none  of  the  farmers  visited 
kept  adequate  accounts  of  income  or  expenditures,  and  family 
budgets  showing  cost  of  living  were  absolutely  lacking.  The  data, 
however,  were  secured  by  expert  schedule  agents. 

In  the  southern  States  comparatively  few  schedules  were  taken, 
and  the  reports  are  based  largely  on  a  general  study  of  the  com- 
munities. Each  of  the  communities  was  personally  investigated, 
however,  and  the  material  presented  in  the  reports  was  collectea  from 
original  sources  on  the  field.  The  number  of  schedules  secured,  by 
race,  is  shown  in  the  table  following.  In  all,  163  rural  colonies  or 
settlements,  in  19  different  States,  representing;  12  rather  important 
races,  were  visited.  The  number  of  heads  of  families  from  whom 
scheaules  were  secured  and  tabulated  is  876.  In  these  875  house- 
holds were  5,017  persons,  or  6.73  persons  per  household;  1.650  males 
and  1,337  females  14  years  of  age  or  over  were  enumerated. 

<»For  schedule  forms  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  653-667  and  680-681, 
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Table  2. — Houaeholds  studied  and  number  ofpers<mafor  whom  infonnation  was  secured, 

by  race  of  head  of  household. 


Race  of  liead  of  household. 


Natitve-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Italian,  North 

Polish 

Bel^an  (race  not  spedfled) 

Total 

Foreign-hom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Croatian 

Fleminh , 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian , 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese , 

Slovak 

Swedish , 

Belgian  (race  not  specifled) 

Total , 

Grand  total 


Number 

of  bouse* 

holds. 


3 
9 
1 

15 
10 


38 


35 
1 

11 

25 

115 

117 

205 

21 

23 

10 

1 

219 

20 

25 

4 

5 


837 


875 


Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 


14 

60 

9 

107 

53 


233 


180 

5 

61 

134 

662 

689 

1,221 

118 

120 

49 

5 

1,238 

112 

140 

15 

35 


4,784 


5,017 


Average 
number 
of  persons 
per  house- 
hold. 


4.67 
5.56 
9.00 
7.13 
5.30 


6.13 


5.14 
5.00 
5.55 
5.36 
5.76 
5.89 
5.96 
5.62 
5.22 
4.90 
5.00 
5.66 
5.60 
5.60 
3.75 
7.00 


5.72 


5.73 


Number  of  persons  14  years  of 
age  or  over. 


Male. 


4 
17 

1 
26 
17 


65 


62 
2 

20 

38 

202 

243 

386 

97 

37 

14 

2 

393 

24 

41 

6 

18 


1,686 


Female. 


1,650 


5 
16 

1 

24 
14 


60 


51 

2 

19 

36 

200 

187 

315 

14 

30 

12 

1 

324 

21 

38 

5 

13 


1,277 


1,387 


Total. 


9 
33 

2 
60 
31 


126 


118 

4 

39 

74 

411 

430 

701 

111 

67 

26 

3 

717 

46 

79 

11 

81 


2,862 


2,967 


B.  TABULATION  OF  DATA  OATHERBB. 


Where  sufficient  farm  schedules  were  obtamed  in  one  cominunity 
the  data  secured  were  tabulated  in  text  tables  and  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  reports.  No  general  tables  of  the  strictly  agricultural 
data  were  maae;  and  no  percentage  tables.  The  principal  reason 
for  the  omission  of  general  tables  and  percentages  is  the  small  num- 
ber of  schedules  obtained  in  any  community,  and  the  impossibihty  of 
securing  arithmetical  averages,  bv  race,  covering  a  sufficient  number 
of  comparable  instances  to  be  of  any  real  value;  for  the  data  were 
gathered  from  farms  operated  under  a  very  wide  variety  of  condi- 
tions, natural  and  social,  and  from  almost  every  form  of  agriculture. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  present  in  figures  the  "average  Italian 
farm"  as  shown  oy  a  dozen  market  gardens  in  Rhode  Island,  20 
fruit  farms  in  Connecticut,  100  truck  and  berry  farms  in  New  Jersey, 
25  grain  and  stock  farms  in  Wisconsin,  the  same  number  of  cotton 
farms,  fruit  plantations,  and  strawberry  plots  in  the  South.  The 
same  is  true  of  aggregates  and  other  quantitative  data. 

Wherever  possible  a  "typical  family"  table  is  presented  showing 
the  actual  economic  biographies,  present  financial  condition^  and 
farm  incomes  (the  average  oi  two  years)  of  6  to  12  farm  famihes  in 
each  immigrant  rural  group,  as  gleaned  from  the  schedules.  In 
some  instances  certain  large  farm  expenditures  and  the  supplemen- 
tary income  of  the  farm  family  from  outside  sources  are  appended. 
For  some  purposes  the  typical  tables  are  the  most  valuable  tables  in 
the  report. 
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A  number  of  tabulations  of  agricultural  data  gathered  in  the  larger 
communities,  chiefly  economic,  were  made.  These  tables  include 
a  general  financial  summary;  place  of  birth  and  race  of  ijnxni- 
grants;  previous  location  abroad  and  in  the  United  States;  occu- 
pation before  coming  to  present  location;  occupation  in  locality 
previous  to  purchase;  value  of  property  brought  to  the  locality; 
size  of  farm  and  condition  of  land  first  rented  or  purchased;  sup- 
plemental income  until  living  could  be  made  from  the  land;  price 
paid  for  first  purchases;  acreage,  condition,  and  value  of  land  now 
owned  or  rented;  netvalueof  personal  property  and  real  estate;  com- 
parative table  showing  net  property  bought,  property  now  owned 
and  years  since  first  purchase;  crops  produced!,  acreage,  and  value 
pner  farm;  classified  values  of  products  produced  and  sold;  classificar 
tion  of  live  stock  on  farm — kind,  number,  and  value;  farm  expendi- 
tures for  labor,  fertilizer,  feed  and  forage,  and  rent,  classified  by 
values,  expended  annually.  All  these  tables  are  for  a  lunited  numb^ 
of  families  as  nearly  typical  of  the  agriculture  of  their  respective 
comxnimities  as  possible,  but  too  few  upon  which  to  base  accurate 
quantitative  generalizations. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  data  are  those  with  regard  to  farm  income. 
All  of  the  schedules  contained  inquiries  concermn^g  crops  and  other 
products  produced  and  sold.  In  some  cases  inquiry  was  made  con- 
cerning farm  expenditures,  especiaUy  for  labor,  fertihzer,  and  feed 
for  live  stock,  because  data  with  regard  to  expenditures  were  not 
secured  in  all  cases  and  because  it  was  not  possible  to  accurately 
measure  the  amount  of  produce  consumed  on  farms,  no  table  of 
surplus,  deficit,  or  net  annual  income  of  any  value  whatever  could 
be  made  from  the  agricultural  data  secured  in  the  East  or  South. 

The  table  of  crops  produced  in  nearly  all  instances  where  the  family 
lived  in  whole  or  in  large  part  from  the  produce  of  their  farms  is  some- 
what short  of  the  mane.  No  adequate  account  of  the  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  meat,  and  vegetables  consumed  by  the  farm  family 
during  the  year  could  be  obtamed  without  organizing  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive form  of  inquirjr  and  investigation  than  was  possible.  The  indi- 
vidual tables  are  discussed  in  the  specific  community  accounts.  The 
recorded  sales  of  commercial  crops  sold  in  bulk  are  approximately 
correct,  but  small  sales  at  odd  times,  produce  bartered  or  exchanged 
at  country  stores,  and  even  sales  of  milk  or  poultry  are  frequently 
estimates  only. 

Values  of  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  are  subject  to  indi- 
vidual correction,  in  a  general  way  they  are  high  for  Hebrews, 
rather  low  for  the  Poles,  and  partly  high  and  partly  too  low  in  case  of 
the  ItaUans.  By  rather  careful  checking  the  agents  were  usuallv  able 
to  secure  approximations  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  but  actual  mar- 
ket values  probably  were  obtained  in  comparatively  few  instances. 
In  general,  property  values  were  checked  with  assessments  and  esti- 
mates of  real-estate  men,  and  in  a  given  community  the  errors  probably 
cancel.     Individual  valuations,  however,  are  not  all  true. 

The  reports  of  individual  communities  are  not  of  equal  weight  or 
detail.  This  was  inevitable  under  the  limitations  of  the  investiga- 
tion. In  some  communities  only  a  short  time  could  be  spent.  Tbis 
was  particularly  true  in  some  of  tne  southern  colonies.  Some  colonies 
merited  less  attention  than  others  and  in  some  information  was  more 
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readily  secured.    Certain  colonies  are  type  colonies.    Others  differ 
obJv  in  minor  detail  and  deserve  less  attention. 

Deapite  the  lack  of  detail  concerning  certain  settlements^  the  indi- 
yidual  reports  ^ve  a  much  more  accurate  and  illuminating  character- 
ization or  the  munigrants  than  any  summarized  tables  could  give, 
and  a  number  of  them  throw  a  good  deal  of  Ught  on  immigrant  farm- 
ing in  special  subindustries.  If  any  one  fact  more  than  another 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  investigating  agents  of  the  Commission, 
it  is  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  interpret  conditions  as  a  whole,  or 
of  making  any  far-reaching  generaUzations;  hence  a  series  of  mono- 
graphic studies,  while  fallmg  short  in  finished  simpUcity,  definition, 
and  extended  analysis,  are  more  sharp  and  truthful  in  detail,  and  if 
somewhat  confused,  perhaps,  are  more  significant  and  valuable  than 
any  summarized  account  could  be,  and  serve  better  to  elucidate  the 
complexity  of  reflations  in  which  the  immigrant  stands  to  American 
rural  life. " 

QiEXnSRAL  STJBVET  OF  THE  SACES  STX7DIXD. 
ITALIANS   IN   AGBIOULTUBE. 

Though  the  immigrants  from  Italy,  since  1900,  constitute  a  rela- 
tively large  and  increasing  percentage  of  all  immigrants  to  the  United 
States,  and  though  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  60  per  cent  ^  of 
them  came  from  rural  districts  in  Italy,  comparatively  few  have 
become  fanners  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Twelfth 
Census,  a  total  of  293,424  male  ItaUans  over  10  years  of  age  of  the 
first  and  second  generations  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
Of  this  number,  only  18,227,  or  6.2  per  cent,  were  engaged  m  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Agricultural  laborers  constituted  11,088  of  this 
number,  or  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  leaving  7,139,  or  2.4  per  cent, 
farmers,  planters,  dairymen,  truckers,  overseers,  florists,  and  other 
agricultural  operators.* 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  THB  ITALIAN  8BTTLEMBNTS  INYESTIOATBD. 

The  table  following  gives  the  number  and  location  of  the  jprincipal 
Italian  rural  settlements  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Atten- 
tion is  here  directed  chiefly  to  the  northern  colonies.  With  a 
few  important  exceptions  the  settlenients  listed  in  New  Ei^land, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin  include  most  of  the  Italian 
rural  communities  in  the  northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
There  are  a  few  small  groups  of  market  gardeners  near  large  cities  in 
the  East — New  York,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Newark,  Trenton — and 
others  in  the  outskirts  of  western  cities.  There  are  some  truckers 
on  Long  Island  and  one  or  two  isolated  groups  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York  State,  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  list  of 
important  settlements  is  practically  complete.  ^ 

o  Prof.  A.  Pecoroni,  Annale  of  tbe  American  Academy.    Vol.  33  (1909),  p.  382  et  seq. 

^For  more  detailed  infonnation  see  Reports  of  the  Immigration  CommiaBion  on 
Occupations,  vol.  28  (S.  Doc.  No.  282,  6lst  Oong.,  2d  sess.;  and  on  Agricultuze, 
vols.  21  and  22  (S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pt.  24,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sees.}. 
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Table  3. — List  of  Italian  rural  communities  in  the  United  States  investigated  by  the 

Immigration  Commission ^  1909. 

[This  tablo  Includes  both  foreign-born  Italians  and  natiTe-bom  persons  of  Italian  descent.] 


State. 


North  Atlantic  States: 

Khocle  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 


New  Jersey 

Soathcm  States: 
Alabama 

Arkansas 

Louisiana , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 


North  Central  States: 
Wisconsin 


City  or  town. 


Olneyville 

South  G lastoubury 

Can  astota 

L vons  and  Clyde 

Albion 

Port  Byron 

Cieneva 

Oneida 

Hammonton  and  vicinity . 
Vtneland  and  vicinity 


Daphne 

Lambert 

Oracle 

Sunnyside 

Tontlto^iTi 

Independence.. 

Kenner 

Mlllikens  Bend. 

Shreveport 

Delta  Region... 


Gulfport 

Long  Beach 

Bay  St.  Louis.. 

Knob  view 

Marshfleld 

St.  Helena 

Valdese 

Memphis 

Paradise  Ridge. 

Arcadia 

AltaLoma 

Beaumont 

Bryan 

Dickinson 

Hitchcock 

Lamarque 

League  City 

Little  York.... 

Montague 

San  Antonio . . . 
Vtetoria 


Race. 


South  Italian. 
North  Italian 
South  Italian. 
....do 


Genoa 

Cumberland. 


....do 

do 

do 

do 

do ; 

North  and  South 
Italian. 

North  Italian 

do 

do 

do 

do 

South  Italian 

do 

North  Italian 

South  Italian 

North  and  South 
Italian. 

South  Italian 

do 

do 

North  Italian 

do 


Approxi- 
mate 
number 
of  house- 
holds. 


42 

80 

50 

100 


do 

do 

do 

do 

South  Italian. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

North  Italian . 
South  Italian. 
North  Italian. 
South  Italian. 
North  Italian. 

do 

do 


....do 

South  Italian. 


368 
956 


21 
15 
19 

127 
70 

250 

150 
7 
6 

103 

2 

6 

10 

40 

6 

38 

50 

50 

15 

6 

25 

25 

350 

125 

20 

3 

6 

76 

40 

25 

17 

44 

200 


Approxi- 
mate 
number 

of 
persons. 


235 

875 

500 

1,000 

350 

300 

1,500 

a  475 

2,000 

5,000 


180 

(» 

100 

576 

400 

1,200 

700 

28 

32 

508 

10 

30 

50 

220 

80 

180 

300 

260 

60 

80 

12S 

125 

1,700 

750 

100 

16 

25 

350 

250 

130 

76 

245 

1,000 


a  Farm  laborers  brought  in  for  the  season. 

The  Commission  did  not  attempt  an  accurate  census  of  these  colo- 
nies, and  the  figures  for  households  and  persons  are  in  most  cases 
approximations  only,  based  on  tax  lists,  state  census  reports,  or 
enumerations  bv  parish  priests,  private  persons,  or  agents  of  the 
Commission.  They  are  beheved  to  be  fairly  reliable.  The  specific 
reports  on  the  various  settlements  in  the  Commission's  complete 
report  usually  indicate  the  source  of  the  statistical  infonnation  and 
its  relative  accuracy.  Not  all  of  these  families  are  ''farm  families." 
The  estimates  in  the  table  include,  in  almost  every  instance,  some 
famiUes  who  live  in  hamlets  or  villages  and  who  either  own  farm 
land  or  have  some  agricultural  interests  or  are  retired  farmers.    The 
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number  of  actual  farmers,  either  foreign  or  of  foreign  origin,  in  each 
conmiunity  studied  is  estimated  in  the  specific  reports.  Since  the 
approximations  include  both  the  foreign-born  and  the  native-born  of 
Itdian  origin,  they  are  usually  not  comparable  with  either  the  United 
States  or  the  state  census  reports. 

More  than  40  ItaUan  communities  in  thirteen  States  were  visited 
by  agents  of  the  Conunission.  Most  of  these  were  in  the  South,  where 
many  incipient  ItaUan  settlements  have  sprung  up  recently.  The 
colonies  in  the  South  were  not  studied  in  as  much  detail  as  were 
several  colonies  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
each  of  the  colonies  in  the  North  a  number  of  schedules  were  seciu*ed 
from  farm  f amihes,  and  in  each  settlement  visited  a  study  was  made  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  and  of  the  several  community  institutions. 

The  largest  and  oldest  colonies  in  the  East  are  those  in  southeastern 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Pine  Barrens.  Both  North  and  South  ItaUans  are 
represented  at  Vineland;  and  Hammonton  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  promising  South  Itahan  farm  colonies  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  New  England,  South  ItaUans  engaged  in  market  garden- 
ing and  truck  fanning  near  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  least  as  early  as 
1844.  Market  gardemng  has  increased  in  importance,  and  this  settle- 
ment has  been  anniented  slowly  by  accretions  from  the  industrial 
population  in  the  vicmity.  North  ItaUan  farmers  have  established  a 
settlement  near  South  ulastonbury.  Conn.,  not  far  from  Hartford. 
The  leading  occupation  there  is  fruit  raising — peaches  and  apples. 
This  is  a  good  type  of  foreign  colony,  established  on  comparatively 
sterile,  forest-covered  New  li^ngland  soil.  The  principal  farm  settle- 
ments of  ItaUans  in  New  York  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
in  a  rather  weU-defined  area,  most  of  them  along  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Canal  from  Madison  to  Orleans  counties.  These  are  growing  commu- 
nities of  South  ItaUans,  whose  successful  development  the  heavy 
muck  soil,  adapted  to  vegetables  but  hard  to  clear,  has  made  possible. 

In  Wisconsin  two  rural  settlements  were  investigated,  aggregating 
somewhat  less  than  250  families.  One  of  these  is  an  old  colonv  of 
North  ItaUans  at  Genoa,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  just  soutn  of 
La  Crosse.  It  represents  the  type  of  colony  that  nas  practically 
ceased  to  grow  by  additions  from  without  and  whose  members  are 
as  fuUy  Americanized  as  their  German  and  Scandinavian  neighbors. 
The  South  ItaUan  colony  at  Cumberland,  Wis.,  is  a  diflFerent  type. 
It  is  of  recent  origin,  established  on  uncleared  land,  with  great  pine 
and  hard- wood  stumps.  The  members  are  chiefly  railroad  laborers, 
with  whom  agriculture  is  an  incidental  occupation  until  the  land  is 
paid  for.  Paying  for  land  with  supplementary  earnings  from  indus- 
trial labor  is  not  new,  but  there  are  few  more  pronounced  tvpes  of 
this  on  a  community  scale  than  that  presented  by  the  Cumberland 
colony.  In  certain  aspects  aU  the  ItaUan  settlements  are  similar. 
The  chapters  foUowing  bring  out  the  individual  characteristics. 


ORIGIN   OF  BUBAL  IMMIGBATION. 


Considering  the  comparatively  large  number  of  ItaUan  workers  in 
the  States,  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  it  seems  remarkable  that  not 
7  per  cent  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  has  been  noted  and  it  may 
be  considered  a  safe  generalization  that  more  than  one-half,  perhaps 
two-thirds,  of  the  SiciUans  and  other  South  ItaUans  and  ono-fourth 
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of  the  immigrants  from  northern  Italy  were  farmers  or  farm  laborers 
abroad.  One  other  point  of  sigmficancein  this  connection  is  that  the 
proportion  of  North  Italian  immigrants  who  have  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture is  much  greater  than  the  proportion  of  South  Itahans^  altnough 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  South  ItaUans  were  farmers  or  farm 
laborers  abroad. 

Of  the  Italians  who  are  engaged  in  a^culture  in  the  United  States, 
the  investigations  of  the  Conamission  indicate  that  the  number  who 
entered  agriculture  immediately  upon  arriving  on  our  shores  and  the 
number  ^o  have  engaged  temporarily  in  some  industrial  occupation 
are  about  equal.  More  North  ItaUans  than  South  Italians  have 
engaged  at  once  in  farming.  There  are  a  few  rural  colonies  (of  which 
CumBerland  is  typical)  made  up  largely  of  industrial  workers,  and  in 
the  suburbs  of  great  cities — Pittsbuig,  Cincmnati,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, and  New  Orleans — groups  made  up  of  day  laborers  and  small 
tradesmen  or  hucksters  are  beginning  to  raise  vegetables  on  small 
areas,  often  on  vacant  lots,  chiefly  for  ItaUan  customers.  Almost  all 
of  these  groups  are  Sicilian  or  South  ItaUan  in  origin.     North  ItaUan 

f  roups  are  less  likely  to  be  established  near  large  cities  and  are  more 
kely  to  originate  in  purposeful  colonization. 

SubstantiaUy  all  ItaUan  immigrants  are  poor  and  come  to  the 
United  States  to  better  their  economic  condition.  The  newcomer, 
therefore,  must  at  once  engage  in  some  occupation  that  wiU  give  him 
immediate  returns.  He  has  no  money  to  travel,  and  no  capital;  of 
necessity,  he  becomes  a  wage-earner.  Furthermore,  the  chances  are 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  opportimities  in  agriculture.  A 
friend  or  padrone  or  labor  agent  directs  him  to  imskiUed  work 
at  wages  that  seem  to  him  munificent,  and  he  gladly  accepts  the 
employment.  Not  only  is  it  economicaUy  impossible  for  the  newcomer 
to  Duy  land  and  engage  in  farming,  but  day  labor  in  industry  offers, 
in  addition  to  immediate  wages,  the  comfort  and  companionship  of 
his  feUows,  usually  a  home  among  ItaUans,  and  the  feeling  of  secu- 
rity and  confidence  that  comes  to  one  only  when  he  can  make  his 
wants  known  in  his  own  language.  It  is  possible  that  many  ItaUans, 
after  gaining  their  economic  independence  and  accumulating  a  Uttle 
monev,  would  become  farmers  if  they  knew  where  to  buy  small 
parcels  of  cheap  land.  The  deterrent  influences  are  the  isolation  of 
rural  life,  ignorance  of  the  location  of  suitable  farm  lands  for  sale, 
lack  of  experience  in  American  farm  methods,  and  the  somewhat 
tardy  and  uncertain  returns  from  independent  agriculture. 

Unless  settled  in  communities,  the  ItaUans  have  not  proved  suc- 
cessful pioneer  farmers;  nor  are  the  most  of  them  engaged  in 
extensive  agriculture,  where  many  acres  and  considerable  eqmpment 
are  necessary.  In  almost  every  instance  they  seem  to  succeed  best 
when  they  hve  close  together,  cultivate  small  farms,  and  raise  crops 
that  reauire  hand  labor  rather  than  expensive,  compUcated  machin- 
eiy.  Tneir  social  instincts  are  strong,  and  these  must  be  reckoned 
with  when  the  ItaUan  is  ready  to  buy  a  farm.  It  may  be  asserted 
confidently  that  the  primary  reason  for  the  ItaUan's  choice  of  truck- 
ing and  vegetable  gardening  in  preference  to  diversified  farming  is  a 
social  one:  he  can  have  both  land  and  neighbors.  Some  have  said 
that  the  ItaUan  is  a  gardener  here  because  he  was  a  gardener  in  Italy. 
Doubtless  his  early  farm  practice  exerts  some  influence  on  his  later 
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choice,  but  investigation  has  jplainly  shown  that  a  compact  group  of 
Italians  can  carry  on  successmlly  almost  any  system  or  farming  and 
that  the  isolation  of  a  few  families  is  likely  to  mean  failure  even  in  the 
midst  of  favorable  natural  conditions. 

The  ItaHan  has  not  the  self-reliance,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  nor 
self-sufficing  individualism  that  necessarily  marks  the  pioneer  farmer. 
The  South  Italians,  especially,  run  in  groups  and  follow  a  leader. 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  were  farmers  or  were  interested  in  fanning  abroad. 

Climate  and  phjrsiography  play  a  much  smaller  part  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  Italian  colonies  tnan  is  generally  supposed.  South  ItaUan 
colonies  are  found  all  the  way  from  flie  pine lanas  of  northern  Wisconsin 
to  the  cane  fields  of  Louisiana.  Thev  are  making  fair  Uvings  on  the 
muck  lands  of  New  York,  the  sandy  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  the 
rock-strewn  hills  of  New  England,  and  the  heavy  cotton  lands  of 
the  Brazos  **  bottoms."  While  sentiment  often  has  much  to  do  with 
the  choice  of  a  location^  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Genoa,  Wis.,  is  due  to  the  Alpine  aspect  of  the  topography 
rather  than  to  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  the  favorable  markets; 
nor  that  the  fine  North  Italian  settlers  of  Yaldese,  N.  C,  would  not 
have  made  more  progress  in  every  way  had  thev  settled  nearer  markets 
and  on  level  land  where  there  was  more  fertility  and  less  Swiss 
scenery. 

EFFECT  ON  AOBIGULTURB. 

The  Italians  have  introduced  into  agriculture  little  that  is  new,  but 
in  the  North,  in  every  instance,  their  communities  have  enriched 
and  improved  the  land  and  increased  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  They  seem  to  love  the  land  and  few 
farms  in  the  localities  studied  have  retrograded  under  Italian  man- 
agement. Ownership  is  the  almost  universal  form  of  tenure  in  north- 
em  settlements  of  North  ItaUans,  and  but  few  South  Italians  rent 
the  farms  they  operate.  There  never  has  been  much  tenancy  in  the 
North,  and  to  this  fact  much  of  the  economic  progress  of  foreign 
farmers  appears  to  be  due.  Most  of  the  northern  settlements  were 
estabUshed  on  uncleared  areas  purchased  by  the  foreigners  immedi- 
ately on  arrival  in  the  locality.  Having  once  purchased  a  piece  of 
landf  on  time  the  Italian  works  early  and  late  to  pay  for  it  and  make 
it  productive.  In  numerous  instances  he  has,  by  an  incredible  ex- 
penditure of  labor,  made  productive  land  which  native  farmers  con- 
sidered worthless. 

When  the  native  farmers  in  the  older  colonies  have  suffered  from 
low  prices  and  a  general  agricultural  depression,  ItaJians  have  been 
ready  to  purchase  abandoned  or  semi-aoandoned  farms,  often  sub- 
dividing them  and  restoring  their  productiveness.  This  movement 
has  not  assumed  significant  proportions,  so  far  as  Itahans  are  con- 
cerned, but  in  New  Jersey  the  rurther  extension  of  the  settlements 
seems  Hkely  to  proceed  by  this  means. 

On  the  whole,  the  Italian  farmer  compares  well  with  other  foreign 
farmers  in  his  neighborhood  in  industry,  thrift,  careful  attention  to 
details,  crop  yields,  and  surplus  returns  from  his  farm.  His  strength 
lies  in  his  patience,  unflagging  industry^  and  capacity  for  hard, 
monotonous  labor.    The  aspect  of  an  Itahan  farming  community  is 
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nearly  always  pleasing;  fields  are  well  tilled  and  all  the  cleared  land  is 
cultivated.  It  can  not  be  said  that  any  large  number  are  reaping 
^eat  rewards^  but  nearly  all  are  making  a  Uving  and  gradually 
mcreasing  their  properties.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately 
the  net  annual  returns  measured  by  sales  of  crops,  products  consumed 
on  the  farm,  and  increased  value  of  plant  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
famiUes  to  be  of  statistical  value,  without  making  a  long-time  study 
of  family  budgets,  receipts,  expenditures,  and  annual  inventories. 
But  most  Itahan  farmers  raise  a  large  part  of  their  food  supply, 
although  the  majority  produce  for  the  market.  As  with  many  larm- 
ers,  progress  in  material  welfare  is  denoted  by  better  houses,  more 
acres,  greater  improvements;  the  ItaUan's  bank  is  his  farm  in  most 
instances. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  SURAL  UFB   ON  THE  ITALIAN. 

Ownership  of  the  land  he  operates  is  one  significant  factor  in  the 
social  and  civic  progress  of  the  rural  ItaUan  in  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  and  Wisconsin.  The  prestige  incidental  to  landed  proprietor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  financial  responsibility  of  an  owner,  sets  the  farmer 
far  above  the  day  laborer.  Not  only  is  he  independent,  taking  orders 
from  no  one,  but  he  is  stimulated  to  industry,  for  his  returns  are  in 
a  measure  proportioned  to  his  exertions.  The  variety  of  knowledge 
of  crops,  fertilizers,  markets,  and  public  affairs,  and  the  famih^rity 
with  a  number  of  occupations  necessary  to  agricultural  success,  edu- 
cate and  develop  the  newcomer  very  rapidly.  The  contrast  in  inde- 
pendence, resourcefulness,  and  general  superiority,  between  the  berry 
pickers  from  the  cities  and  the  Hammonton  Italian  farmers,  is  very 
marked. 

Interest  in  taxation,  good  roads,  pubhc  improvements,  and  ex- 
penses for  pubhc  schools  is  a  stepping  stone  to  wider  civic  interest. 
The  foreigner's  first  interest  in  suffrage  is  self-interest,  but  it  is  better 
than  no  interest  at  all.  On  the  otner  side,  there  is  the  deadening 
effect  of  isolation  by  foreign  groups,  of  segregation  in  the  open  country, 
on  both  the  community  and  tne  individual  members.  Where  the 
ItaUans  are  intermingled  with  an  equal  number  of  American  farmers 
they  assimilate  rather  rapidly;  where  there  is  rural  segregation  of 
lai^e  groups  Americanization  is  a  slower  process  than  in  the  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effect  oi  the  country  on  standards 
of  living.  In  the  country,  food  depends  somewhat  on  cUmate  and 
products  of  the  soil,  partly  on  the  food  of  the  neighbors,  partly 
on  the  proximity  to  a  market  where  Itahan  foodstuff?  are  sold.  In 
the  eastern  colonies  much  Italian  food  is  imported.  At  Genoa,  Wis., 
the  farmers  use  almost  none  of  this  sort.  Wine,  macaroni,  Itahan 
cheese  and  sausage,  ohves,  peppers,  and  hard  Itauan  bread  are  still 
used  in  New  Jeraey.  but  there  is  abundance  of  other  foodstuffs  also. 
It  is  certain  that  tne  settled  farmers  live  better  than  the  itinerant 
seasonal  Itahan  laborers.  Farm  labor  keeps  children  out  of  school, 
and  lack  of  opportunity  for  intercourse  with  English-speaking  people 
explains  the  persistence  of  the  ItaUan  tongue,  even  to  the^  second 
generation  in  isolated  districts.  Language  and  church  affihations  are 
obstacles  to  intenninghng  and  sometimes  to  intermarriage  with  Ameri- 
cans, but  there  is  more  social  commingling  with  the  better  people  in 
the  coimtry  than  in  the  city,  and  more  where  the  proportion  of 
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Italians  in  the  total  rural  population  is  small.    Compared  with  the 

f»rogress  made  by  north  Eiu:opean  irnmigranta  on  western  farmS;  the 
tauan's  progress  in  Americanization  has  been  slower;  cojnpared 
with  many  rural  Poles,  his  advance  has  been  quite  as  rapid.  Li  the 
case  of  both  races  (Poles  and  South  ItaUans)  fusion  appears  to  take 
place  in  the  third  generation. 

In  the  communities  visited  the  nu-al  Sicilian  is  ordinarily  peaceable, 
quiet,  and  law-abiding.  Quick  temper  and  indulgence  m  liquor  are 
at  the  root  of  most  of  the  disorders  that  arise  in  established  Sicilian 
settlements.  The  North  Italians  seem  to  be  fully  as  law-abiding  as 
other  races. 

Progress  in  citizenship  is  less  rapid  among  the  South  Italians  than 
among  those  .from  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy,  ordinarily,  but 
leadership  and  Uve  local  issues  touching  the  property  owners  have 
much  to  do  with  the  number  of  naturahzed  citizens. 

The  rural  Italian  is  still  concerned  with  his  material  subsistence. 
He  has  a  cheap  frame  house  because  he  is  not  able  to  pa^  for  a  better 
one.  Little  aoout  the  house  denotes  leisure  or  higher  living.  Books, 
papers,  and  music,  rocking-chairs  or  hammocks  or  swings,  find  no 
place  until  the  Italian  is  materially  prosperous.  His  buudings  and 
grounds  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  his  American 
neighbors  except  in  a  tew  localities  where  the  second  generation  are 
operating  the  farms;  but  the  dwelUngs  are  of  fair  size,  there  is  no 
overcrowding  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  the  houses,  excepting 
those  of  recent  arrivals,  are  fairly  clean  and  comfortable.  In  some 
old  localities  living  conditions  are  as  good  as  in  any  homes  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  features  of  the  home  surroundmgs  of  ItaUans  in 
the  several  communities  are  discussed  in  the  monographs  on  these 
settlements  in  the  Commission's  complete  report  on  recent  immi- 
grants in  agriculture. 

All  in  all,  the  rural  community  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
Italians,  especially  those  from  the  southern  provmces  of  Italy. 
In  many  cases  it  has  taken  an  ignorant,  unskillea,  dependent  foreign 
laborer  and  made  of  him  a  snrewd,  self-respecting,  independent 
farmer  and  citizen.  Their  returns  in  material  welfare  ordinarily  are 
not  great,  but  they  live  comfortably  and  usually  accumulate  a  small 
property.  Where  Italians  have  been  established  for  some  time  in 
comparatively  large  groups  in  the  open  country  they  suffer  little  in 
comparison  with  other  foreign  farmers  in  the  locality,  and^  the  farmers 
of  the  second  generation  are  frequently  not  less  progressive  than  the 
Americans. 

SECOND  GENEBATION. 

The  second-generation  Italians  seem  to  be  developing  into  good 
citizens  in  most  instances.  A  fairly  large  percentage  of  them  are 
likely  to  remain  on  the  land.  In  most  colomes  the  number  of  adult 
native-bom  is  small,  of  course,  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  occu- 
pational outcome.  Children  remain  on  the  farms  until  of  age  or 
work  in  neighboring  industrial  estabUshments  and  give  their  wages  to 
their  parents.  In  the  Vineland  settlement  there  are  a  number  of  effi- 
cient farmers  of  the  second  generation,  and  there  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  remain  on  the  soil. 
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ITALIANS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
SCOPE  OF  INYB8TIOATION. 

During  the  Commission's  investigation  regarding  immigrants 
engaged  in  agriculture  special  agents  visited  rural  colonies  or  set- 
tlements in  the  following  southern  States:  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi;  Louisiana.  Texas,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 
The  large  number  or  rural  settlements  of  foreigners  precluded 
detailed  investigations  such  as  were  made  of  some  of  the  commu- 
nities farther  north.  Much  attention  was  given  to  rural  settle- 
ments of  North  and  South  Italians,  and  what  may  be  termed  recon- 
noissance  smveys  were  made  of  31  distinct  colonies  of  these  two 
races  from  Italy,  including  cotton  farmers,  general  farmers,  small  fruit 
growers,  and  truckers.  The  31  settlements  included  more  than  1,500 
farm  families,  numbering  almost  8,600  persons  of  Italian  origin. 

Difficulty  was  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  location  of  some 
of  the  many  small  rural  groups,  but  probably  every  one  of  the 
more  important  Italian  settlements  in  the  Gulf  States,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Tennessee  was  visited.  Some  CToups  were  located  by 
special  correspondents  and  field  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  reported  all  colonies  known  to  them  in  their  respective 
territories.  State  officials,  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  immi- 
gration, industrial  agents  of  railroad  lines,  and  private  individuals 
m  the  field  contributed  information,  and  the  Commission  feels  rea- 
sonably sxu'e  that  few  colonies  of  recent  immigrants  were  overlooked, 
although  not  all  were  studied.  Infonnation  concerning  the  number 
of  foreign-bom  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  by  counties  and  races, 
is  not  available  for  all  States  from  either  Federal  or  State  census 
reports,  and  some  flourishing  little  settlements  of  Italians  about 
which  no  data  seem  to  have  been  published  were  discovered. 

Tabl^  4. — List  of  Italian  rural  communities  in  the  South  investigated  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission^  1909. 


State. 


Alabama. . 
Arkansas.. 
Louisiana. 
Mississippi 
Missouri. . . 


Number 

of  com- 

munities. 


2 
3 
4 
4 
2 


Approx- 
imate 
number 
of  settlers- 


State. 


240 

1,076 

1,960 

598 

250 


North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Total.... 


Number 
of  com- 
munities. 


2 

2 
12 


31 


Ajpprox- 

moate 

number 

ofsettlera. 


480 

320 

3,676 


Of  UN 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  detailed  studies  of  many  of  these 
communities  could  not  be  made,  for  the  reports  dealing  with  them 
do  not  purport  to  be  complete  or  intensive.  They  are  cursory 
descriptions  that  may  be  valuable  as  points  of  departure  for 
more  detailed  investigation.  Moreover,  in  a  lai^e  w^,  they  are 
valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  generalization.  It  is  believed 
that  they  give  true  and  unprejudiced  accounts  of  the  Italian  on  the 
land.  In  practically  all  colonies  visited  some  schedules  were  secured 
from  typical  families,  which  in  most  instances  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  reports.     Prominent  men,  both  Italians  and  others,  were  inter- 
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viewed,  public  documents  consulted,  homes  and  farms  visited,  and 
information  concerning  schools,  churches,  and  other  social  institutions 
was  secured  and  checked  to  assure  its  reliability. 

The  investigation  purposed  to  determine  accurately  the  position  of 
the  imjnigrant  farmer  in  southern  rural  economy,  his  economic  and 
social  status,  his  progress  in  Americanization,  nis  effect  upon  the 
community  and  the  effect  of  the  rural  environment  upon  him. 

ITALIANS  IN   THE   RURAL  SOUTH. 

Italian  imimigration  into  the  States  studied  is  comparatively  recent, 
the  greatest  growth  having  been  made  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
In  Texas,  at  Bryan,  in  Brazos  County,  is  located  the  largest  Italian 
agricultural  colony  in  the  South,  numbering  at  least  1,700  persons. 
Its  origin  dates  back  to  1868.  The  ItaUan  colony  at  Sunnysiae,  Ark., 
in  the  Yazoo  delta  region,  established  in  1895,  is  the  largest  colony 
in  the  "black  belt,"  from  which  several  smaller  farm  colonies  through- 
out the  delta  and  elsewhere  can  trace  their  origin. 

Italian  farming  in  the  South  covers  a  wide  range  of  products,  widely 
diversified  soils  and  climatic  conditions,  several  forms  of  land  tenure, 
and  various  systems  of  culture.  The  North  Italians  among  the  moun- 
tains of  western  North  Carolina  practice  a  self-sufficing,  diversified 
a^culture.  In  southeastern  Louisiana  and  in  the  coastal  plain  belt  of 
Alabama  the  South  ItaUan  truckers  and  small  fruit  growers  are  doing 
exceptionally  well  on  the  light  sandy  soils  when  they  succeed  in  mar- 
keting their  products  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  the '  *  delta,''  both 
North  and  South  ItaUan  cotton  tenants  are  showing  the  cotton  grow- 
ers of  how  much  value  careful  cultivation,  kitchen  gardens,  and  smaU 
store  accounts  may  be  to  the  cotton  * '  share  hand  "  and  tenant.  In  the 
Ozarks.  ItaUans  from  the  Sunnyside  group  have  taken  up  new  land, 
planted  orchards,  and  become  successful  apple  and  peach  growers.  At 
Sunnyside  aU  seem  content  to  rent  land  ana  remain  tenants  indefinitely. 
At  Knobview  and  Tontitown  it  is  the  open  ambition  of  every  man  to 
become  a  landowner  and  an  independent  farmer.  It  is  plain  that  the 
ItaUan  farmer  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  his  environment. 
His  farming  has  been  directed  and  his  agricultural  methods  and 
form  of  land  tenure  have  been  taught  him  by  his  new  neighbors. 


SOURCES  OF  IMMIGRATION. 


The  great  majority  of  ItaUan  agriculturists  in  the  South  came  from 
rural  communities  in  Italy.  Most  of  them  were  farmers  or  farmers' 
sons  abroad.  Some  few  owned  land,  but  many  were  tenant  farmers 
or  farm  laborers  before  emigrating.  Perhaps  one-half  of  aU  inter- 
viewed came  directly  from  Italy  to  rural  districts  in  the  southern 
States,  and  were  first  employed  either  as  farm  laborers  or  lumbermen, 
or  were  tenant  farmers.  Comparatively  few  were  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  or  as  day  laborers  m  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  or 
other  coast  cities  before  becoming  farmers.  Immigration  to  the 
South  is  not  only  recent,  but  numericaUy  insignificant.  The  table 
foUowing  shows  that  the  total  Italian  immigration  destined  for  south- 
ern States  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  was  3,701  out  of  a  total  Italian  immi- 
gration of  1 90,398.  During  the  same  year  1 ,65 1  ItaUan  emigrant  aliens 
departed  from  these  States,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  approximately  2,050 
persons. 
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Table  5. — North  and  South  Italians  admitted  and  departed  during  the  fiscal  year  1909. 
[Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  CommissioDer-GeQerai  of  Immigration,  lUO.] 


States. 


Admitted.    Departed. 


Net  In- 

(+) 
or  decrease 


Alabama 198 

Arlomsas 42 

Florida 113 

Georgia 46 

Louisiana 776 

Mississippi 86 

Missouri. 1,888 

North  Carolina 45 

South  Carolina 20 

Tennessee 89 

Texas 298 

Total  for  States  spedfled 3,701 

Total  for  United  States 190,396 


The  large  percentage  of  Sicilians  or  South  ItaUans  in  the  South  is 
notable.  Probably  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  rural  ItaUans  in 
Louisiana  are  Sicilians.  The  nearly  2,000  Italians  at  Bryan,  Tex., 
are  Sicilians,  and  several  other  settlements  are  peopled  by  immigrants 
from  southern  Italy.  This  fact  may  account  m  part  for  the  greater 
percentage  of  Italian  agricultural  laborers  in  the  South,  and  lor  the 
slower  rate  of  Americanization  in  certain  districts. 

Italian  immigration  to  the  South  has  been  in  part  stimulated  by 
the  cotton  and  sugar-cane  planters,  who,  dissatisfied  with  negro  labor, 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  scarcity  of  every  sort  of  farm  labor,  and 
desirous  of  setthng  acceptable  fanners  on  the  immense  tracts  of  unim- 
proved land,  have  for  years  been  striving  to  turn  the  tide  of  inmiigra^ 
tion  southward.  In  the  chaptera  following  instances  are  cited  of 
plantation  owners  who  advanced  the  passage  money  for  the  trans- 
portation of  groups  of  ItaUan  families  and  settled  them  on  their  cotton 
plantations.  The  total  immigration  induced  in  this  way  is  not  sig- 
nificant, except  as  it  formed  nuclei  around  which  gathered  subse- 
quent immigrants  to  the  United  States.  Sunnyside  colony,  the 
mother  of  several  rural  settlements,  originated  in  the  importation  of 
100  or  more  families  from  northern  Italy  some  years  ago. 

A  number  of  colonies,  notably  in  Texas  and  Ix)uisiana,  seem  to  have 
originated  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  acres  of  land  by  some  Italian  farm 
laborer,  who,  arriving  practically  without  monejr  at  a  southern  port 
of  entry,  sought  employment  on  a  neighboring  plantation.  A 
number  of  the  strawberry  growers  of  Tangipahoa  Parish,  La.,  were 
originally  berry  pickers  who  came  out  from  New  Orleans.  Italian 
truckers  in  Texas  were  urban  day  laborers  who  bought  a  few  acres 
near  the  city  and  let  their  famiUes  raise  vegetables,  first  for  home  use 
and  later  for  the  retail  trade.  Some  few  colonies  have  been  pro- 
moted either  by  Itahan  philanthropists  or  by  land  companies. 

Not  many  Itahans  who  were  skilled  workers  in  the  trades  or  indus- 
tries, here  or  abroad,  have  moved  to  fanns,  and  comparatively  few 
who,  upon  landing,  found  permanent  unskilled  work  in  industries  later 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  But,  notablv  ini  Texas,  the  building 
of  raflroads  has  brought  in  a  number  of  South  ItaUans,  chiefly  Sidl- 
iansj  some  few  of  whom  have  become  either  tenants  or  independent 
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proprietors  of  small  market  gardens  or  truck  farms.  It  may  be 
asserted  confidently  that  there  has  been  no  marked  shift  of  Italians 
from  industrial  pursuits  or  from  city  employments  to  farms  in  the 
southern  States.  In.  &!Gssouri  and  Arkansas,  indeed,  many  Italian 
farmers  supplement  their  incomes  by  labor  in  the  coal  mines  during 
the  winter;  otherwise  the  colonies  are  purely  agricultural. 

There  is,  moreover^  a  somewhat  definite  movement  from  the  cane 
districts,  where  certain  planters  employ  large  numbers  of  ItaUans  as 
farm  laborers,  to  the  cotton  fields  and  truck  farms  farther  north. 

THE  ITALIANS  AS  FARMERS. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  Italians  are  small  farmers;  that, 
while  they  have  engaged  in  diverse  forms  of  agriculture,  few  ha^e 
imdertaken  any  agricultural  enterprise  that  requires  a  large  outlay 
of  capital,  either  for  permanent  improvements  or  for  tools,  machinery, 
or  live  stock.  There  are  no  extensive  rice  growers,  for  example,  and 
no  sugar-cane  planters  were  foimd.  Truck  crops,  cotton,  and  small 
fruits  require  little  capital  equipment  and  a  great  deal  of  nand  labor. 
The  necessary  investment  in  land  is  smaU:  one  may  become  a  cotton 
"  cropper"  with  practically  no  capital.  Where  the  climate  is  healthful 
the  Italians  have  {)rospered;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  they  have  been 
able  to  surpass  their  neighbors  because  they  exercise  extreme  thrift 
and  indefatigable  industry.  They  have  been  imitators,  rather 
than  originators,  of  agricultural  methods.  Very  few  innovations, 
either  in  crops,  methods  of  culture,  or  improved  machinery,  can  be 
credited  to  tne  Italians.  They  have  developed  a  highly  specialized 
agriculture  at  Independence,  La.,  for  example,  where  tney  are  engaged 
in  strawberry  culture,  but  almost  entirely  along  lines  originated  by 
the  earUer  Ajnerican  growers. 

This  specialization  by  communities  is  a  noticeable  economic  feature. 
Every  family  in  the  community  raises  the  same  commercial  crop. 
Instead  of  competition,  this  results  in  cooperation.  Cooperatively 
the  ItaUans  have  an  advantage  over  the  natives:  if  class  conscious- 
ness has  not  been  developed,  there  is  at  least  a  race  consciousness 
which  forms  a  basis  for  community  consciousness  and  commercial 
cooperative  endeavor.  In  Independence,  where  there  was  need,  the 
Itauan  growers  united  with  commendable  faciUty  to  market  their 
berries  and  to  buy  fertilizers  and  berry  boxes.  In  certain  northern 
colonies  it  was  found  that  the  Italians  cooperated  readily  and  worked 
together  very  successfully  both  in  marketing  produce  and  in  buying 
supplies  and  equipment.  In  establishing  locsd  cooperative  business 
enterprises  they  have  been  much  more  successful  than  their  native 
white  neighbors. 

In  careful  tillage,  clean  cultivation,  and  attention  to  details  the 
Italian  almost  invariably  excels  the  ucoto  and  the  old-time  southern 
farmer.  He  is  not  wasteful  and  he  makes  his  farm  supply  his  table  as 
far  as  possible.  By  living  cheaply  he  soon  accumulates  some  money, 
and,  except  in  the  cotton  districts,  probably  invests  in  land.  Ordi- 
narily he  makes  a  permanent  addition  to  the  agricultural  population. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ON  TEIE  RURAL  SOUTH. 

There  are  at  present  too  few  Italians  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits to  effect  important  changes  in  many  rursJ  communities.  The 
tendency  of  the  Italians  to  congregate  by  race  groups  is  very  marked. 
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Where  once  a  colony  is  started;  the  subsequent  immigrants  gather 
about  the  first  nucleus,  purchasing  the  neighboring  unimproved  land 
or  the  old  farms  of  original  owners.  This  CTOuping  is  not  a  charac- 
teristic peculiar  to  Italians;  Bohemians,  roles,  Swiss,  and  other 
non-Anglo-Saxon  races  are  likely  to  settle  in  rather  close  groups. 
The  effect  of  this  segregation  on  the  price  of  land  is  very  noticeable 
in  some  districts,  especially  where  the  Italians  have  developed  a 
specialized  form  of  agriculture.  Land  within  the  limits  of  Italian 
occupation  is  frequently  60  per  cent  higher  than  land  of  the  same 
fertility  situated  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  boundary  Imes. 
Segregation,  too,  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  racial  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  characteristics.  This  has  been  noted  elsewhere,  but  in 
some  sections  of  the  South  the  tendency  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  few  American  whites  with  whom  Italians  can  asso- 
ciate, and  in  no  place  does  there  seem  to  be  any  inclination  to  mingle 
with  the  negroes  more  than  is  necessary. 

There  is  a  decided  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  certain  North 
Itahan  and  most  SiciUan  colonies  in  the  South  with  respect  to  segre- 
gation. Where  opportunity  is  afforded  the  North  Italian  seems  to 
desire  to  mingle  with  the  Americans,  to  learn  the  EngUsh  language, 
to  give  his  chfldren  an  education,  to  become  a  citizen,  and  to  exercise 
the  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  In  fewer  instances  is  this  true  of  the 
Sicilian  or  South  Itahan.  The  result  of  this  disinclination  or  lack 
of  opportunity  to  fuse  with  the  older  white  population,  added  to  a 
feeling  of  superiority  toward  the  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
has  been  to  retard  the  assimilation  of  the  foreimers  in  the  South. 
Not  only  have  they  begun  to  occupy  the  farms  of  the  native  farmers, 
who  have  moved  out  to  give  place  to  them,  but  they  have  been  the 
means  of  estabhshing  Itafian  stores  in  the  neighboring  villages,  where 
most  of  the  rural  Italian  foreigners  do  their  buying  and  selling. 

The  displacement  of  negro  farm  labor  by  the  Itahan  has  not  yet 
assumed  significant  proportions,  quantitatively.  The  reports  on  the 
Sunnyside  and  the  "delta"  settlements  make  clear  the  Itahan's 
superiority  over  the  negro,  and  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  cotton  planter  in  almost  every  instance.  Not  many  negroes  have 
been  displaced,  but  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Italians  assures  them 
places  as  share  hands  or  renters  as  fast  as  they  come  to  demand  them. 
Nowhere  are  the  Itahans  held  in  higher  esteem  as  farm  laborers  than 
among  the  large  cotton  plantei-s  in  the  delta  region.  Here  they  are 
raising  successfully  and  profitably  a  crop  of  %vhich  they  knew  nothing 
previous  to  emigrating  and  for  wliich  it  can  not  be  said  they  had 
any  natural  aptitude.  The  influx  to  the  cotton  belt  is  slow,  but  this 
sluggishness  is  not  due  to  lack  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 

Elanters.     There  is  httle  doubt  that  the  immigration  will  continue, 
ut  at  the  present  rate  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  Ital- 
ian's forcing  out  the  negro. 

There  is  an  increasingly  large  movement  of  Itahans,  mostly  SiciUans, 
into  the  sugar-cane  region.  New  Orleans,  which  in  1900  had  a  larger 
"proportion  of  natives  of  Italy"  than  any  other  city  considered  in  tne 
United  States,*  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sugar-cane  parishes, 
and  Daany  Italians  find  their  way  from  the  city  to  the  sugar  planta- 
tions.    They  are  excellent  laborers  and  on  some  plantations  have 
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taken  the  work  away  from  their  negro  competitors.  Near  New 
Orleans  there  are  many  ItaUans  with  small  market  gardens  who  retail 
their  produce  from  house  to  house,  especially  in  the  ItaUan  quarter. 
The  ItaUans  occupy  a  large  section  of  the  French  market  of  the  city. 
This  industry  is  capable  of  ^eat  development,  and  it  seems  Ukely 
that  many  more  ItaUans  will  take  up  vegetable  growing  as  soon  as 
they  accumulate  sufficient  capital  to  buy  the  necessary  land. 

It  was  not  possible  to  visit  nearly  aU  the  smaU  colonies  of  ItaUans 
nor  aU  the  plantations  in  Louisiana  on  which  ItaUans  are  employed, 
nor  can  any  adequate  approximation  be  made  of  the  total  number  of 
this  race  now  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  that  State.  Rural  set- 
tlements other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  reports  are  at  Alexandria, 
Houma,  La  Place,  Lafayette,  Lake  End,  Lutcher,  and  Thibodaux — 
aU  of  which  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria  and  Lake  End, 
are  in  the  sugar-cane  area  of  Louisiana. 

THE  ITALIAN  CmZEN. 

Opinions  differ  regarding  the  desirability  of  the  Italian  as  a  per- 
manent element  in  the  southern  population.  Unfavorable  comment 
on  ItaUan  immigration  is  frequent  and  outspoken  in  many  parts  of 
the  South.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  criticism.  The  regret- 
table ItaUan  disorders  and  disturbances  in  New  Orleans  have  done 
much  to  create  prejudice  against  ItaUans  as  a  body.  The  uncom- 
promising attitude  adopted  m  many  conununities  toward  all  persons 
of  foreign  tongue  has  Kept  foreigners  out  of  those  districts.  The 
hostiUty  of  the  country  merchant,  or  supply  man,  is  frankly  based  on 
what  he  caUs  the  "stmginess"  of  the  ItaUan.  The  Italian  is  not  a 
lavish  spender.  His  wants  are  few,  his  supply  biU  is  short;  his 
farm  and  garden  furnish  most  of  his  food.  In  contrast  to  the  negro 
he  is  not  a  good  customer.  There  are  many  also  who  feel  that  the 
ItaUan  wiU  not  assimilate  with  the  American  population. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  nearly  aU  of  these  cnticisms  are  modified 
on  longer  and  more  intimate  acijuaintance  with  a  farming  colony 
of  ItaUans.  The  striking  quaUties  the  Italians  exhibit  are  thrift, 
industry,  and  peaceableness,  and  these  qualities  in  many  cases 
have  won  the  somewhat  reluctant  admiration  of  those  who  originaUy 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 

Progress  in  citizenship  is  a  matter  of  leadership  and  environment. 
Where  there  is  some  one  to  urge  the  appUcation  for  naturaUzation 
papers  or  to  set  before  the  community  tne  economic  or  social  advan- 
tages of  citizenship  and  suffrage,  the  ItaUans  are  not  slow  to  make 
their  way  to  the  polls.  Where  local  issues  are  discussed  by  their 
neighbors  and  a  Uvely,  wide-spread  interest  in  suffrage  is  manifested, 
the  ItaUans  take  sides  and  quaUfy  as  voters.  Unfortunately,  in  a 
number  of  colonies  the  inunigrant  has  not  learned  his  poUtical 
worth.  His  tenant  neighbors  are  poUticaUy  apathetic.  There  is  no 
one  to  encourage  citizenship  or  point  the  way.  Where  there  is  no 
vision,  no  motive,  there  is  no  interest,  and  the  proportion  of  adult 
aUens  is  great.  That  the  local  native  poUticians  discourage  the 
poUtical  aspirations  of  the  immigrant  is  not  clearly  proved,  but  that 
many  colonists  receive  no  local  encouragement  to  take  part  in  pub- 
Uc  affairs  is  certainly  weU  attested.  Where  the  Italians  have  become 
citizens  they  take  great  interest  in  local  issues,  vote  rather  soUdly, 
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and  in  some  instances  elect  Italian  officers  or  at  least  hold  the 
balance  of  power. 

In  some  regions  there  are  few  adequate  school  facilities  of  any 
sort.  The  absence  of  compulsory  education  laws  in  the  southern 
States  has  placed  the  Italian  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
others  of  his  race  who  have  settled  in  rural  districts  in  the  more 
northern  States.  There  are  parents  who  take  little  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children  unless  emphaticaUv  urged;  and  who  keep 
them  at  work  on  the  farm  from  the  time  they  are  strong  enough 
to  run  errands  until  they  leave  home.  This  disregard  of  educational 
advantages  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  cane  and  cotton  areas. 

TH£  POSSIBLE  PLACE   OF  THE  ITALIAN  IN  SOUTHERN  AGRIOULTURB. 

That  the  Italian  has  made  a  good  pioneer  farmer  in  a  number  of 
places  in  the  South  there  is  no  doubt,  especially  where  he  has  engaged 
in  truck  farming  and  small  fruit  growing  on  the  sandy  virgin  coast 
lands.  These  lands  were  purchased  at  low  prices^  and  small  acreages 
have  yielded  a  living  from  their  occupation.  It  is  probable  that  uie 
Italian  has  made  a  permanent  place  for  himself  as  a  vegetable  grower 
along  the  coast.  Here  he  is  a  property  owner  and  a  settled  ^ment 
in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  community. 

As  a  cotton  grower  he  has  been  successful,  especially  where  he  has 
been  able  (as  at  Bryan,  Tex.)  to  begin  as  a  share  hand  without  capi- 
tal and  work  his  way  up  to  independence  or  land  ownership.  Where 
the  purchase  of  land  is  not  possible,  because  the  plantation  owners 
desire  to  keep  their  plantations  intact  or  because  land  in  smidl  par- 
cels is  too  high,  and  the  Italian  must  remain  a  tenant,  the  situation 
is  less  favorable  with  respect  to  his  future.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  will  be  content  for  long  to  remain  in  the  tenant  class. 

The  Italian  is  said  to  be  a  desirable  agricultural  laborer,  but  where 
land  is  cheap  and  where  opportunities  for  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement are  many  the  Italian  rural  laborer  for  wages  will  not 
outlast  the  first  generation.  Certainly  the  second  generation,  and 
probably  many  of  the  first,  will  become  tenants  or  owners  of  land  and 
themselves  employ  newcomers.  It  is  evident  that  the  path  of  Italian 
progress  parallels  that  of  other  foreign  races,  and  a  study  of  the  for- 
eign-bom, in  rural  Texas  especially,  shows  that  the  farm  laborer 
very  soon  accumulates  enough  capital  to  buy  a  farm  on  time  and 
permanently  leaves  the  farm  Tabor  class. 

ITALIANS   IN   NEW   YORK  STATE. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were  1,203  Italians  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Of  this  numoer 
965  were  males  and  238  females;  900  of  the  males  were  bom  in 
Italy  and  65  were  of  the  second  generation.  Of  the  first  genera- 
tion 572,  and  of  the  second  generation  47,  were  agricultural  labofers, 
while  328  of  the  first  generation  and  18  of  the  second  generation 
were  farmers,  planters,  overseers,  etc.  Of  the  females  engaged  in 
agriculture  213  were  of  the  first  and  25  of  the  second  generation. 

In  the  Commission's  investigation  of  Italians  in  agriculture  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  studv  was  made  of  those  owning  or  renting 
farms  and  depending  entirely  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  mcome  thus 
derived,  and  also  of  those  employed  as  farm  laborers  during  the 
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agricultural  season  but  engaged  in  other  forms  of  labor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  investigation  covered  approximately  4,426 
persons  dependmg  entirely  or  in  part  on  agriculture  for  an  income. 

It  was  found  that  the  sreat  majority  of  Italians  engaged  in  farm- 
ing or  employed  as  farm  laborers  m  the  different  Italian  settlements 
investigated  were  from  southern  Italy.  Most  of  the  farm  owners 
had  been  in  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
usually  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  while  those  who  were  renters  or 
who  were  engaged  in  seasonal  occupations,  such  as  general  farm  labor, 
employment  in  canning  factories,  rruit  picking,  etc.,  showed  a  shorter 
period  of  residence,  many  having  been  in  this  country  less  than  five 
years.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  fact  that  Italian  farm  owners 
report  a  longer  period  erf  residence,  as  compared  with  farm  laborers 
and  renters,  is  tnat  few  possess  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  farm 
at  the  time  of  landing  in  the  United  States,  and  it  usually  takes  a 
considerable  length  of  time  for  a  tenant  or  a  farm  or  general  laborer 
to  put  aside  sufficient  capital  to  acquire  a  piece  of  property.  Most  of 
the  farms  now  owned  have  been  paid  for  with  money  saved  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  owner  since  his  arrival  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Italian  farm  laborers:  First,  those  who 
Kve  in  agricultural  localities  and  are  employed  more  or  less  regularly 
by  their  fellow-countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  farming,  or  by 
neighboring  American  farmers  or  by  canning  factories;  secondf, 
those  who  go  to  the  country  for  the  farming  season,  returning  in  the 
fall  to  other  occupations  in  the  cities.  Laborers  of  this  second  class 
are  generally  employed  by  large  canning  companies,  through  pa- 
drones,  and  the  men  are  worked  in  gangs  and  are  usually  quartered 
on  the  farm  of  the  company. 

PRBFEBENOB  FOR  AGaiCULTUBB. 

The  Italian  farm  owners,  renters,  and  farm  laborers  investigated 
had  been  in  varied  occupations  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  time 
of  entering  agricultural  pursuits.  The  great  majority,  however,  had 
been  general  laborers,  pick-and-shovel  men,  railroad  section  men,  and 
laborers  on  ^neral  construction  work.  A  small  number  were  reported 
as  skilled  laoorers  or  factory  employees;  a  few  had  been  employed  in 
textile  manufacturing.  Not  any  were  formerly  coal  miners  or  iron 
or  steel  workers.  In  Europe  their  occupations  nad  been  as  diverse  as 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  majority  were  farmers  or  farm  laborers. 

The  reasons  given  by  ItaUans  for  entering  agriculture  were  various. 
Many  of  the  farm  owners  or  renters  had  oeen  farmers  or  farm 
laborers  in  Italy  before  coming  to  this  country,  and  naturally  were 
anxious  to  return  to  their  old  pursuits;  some  became  farmers 
through  the  advice  of  friends  who  had  attained  success  in  agriculture ; 
others  came  to  agricultural  settlements  to  be  near  friends  or  relatives 
and  took  up  farming  as  a  means  of  livelihood;  a  few  engaged  in 
farming  thinking  the  outdoor  life  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  health 
of  the  family.  Farm  laborers  who  reside  in  agricultural  communi- 
ties were  actuated  in  entering  agricultural  pursuits  by  the  same  causes 
as  those  mentioned  above,  and  most  of  them  are  saving  money  with 
tiie  idea  of  eventually  purchasing  a  farm.  On  the  other  hand, 
Italians  who  are  brought  out  from  the  cities  for  the  farming  season 
are  induced  to  work  on  the  farms  because  the  whole  family  can  find 
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ready  employment  through  the  summer  months,  wa^es  are  fairly 
good,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  much  lower  than  in  the  city.  Though 
anxious  to  come  to  the  country  for  the  summer  as  farm  laborers,  they 
are  really  industrial  workers  and  very  few  have  any  idea  of  eventually 
becoming  farmers. 

rrALLA.K  RURAL  C0MMXJNITIB8. 

At  Albion,  Oneida,  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Italians  were  investigated 
in  seasonal  occupations.  In  Albion  and  its  vicinity  there  are  about 
350  Italians,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  who  depend  upon 
agriculture  for  part  of  their  yearly  income,  and  300  additional  farm 
laborers  of  this  race  are  brought  in  eacn  summer  from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  canning  season.  About  475  come  from  the  cities  to 
Oneida  for  the  canning  season,  and  in  Geneva  and  its  vicinity  there  are 
about  1,500  Italians,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  who  depend 
on  farm  work  for  their  livelihood  during  the  agricultural  season. 
Most  of  these  enumerated  are  engaged  in  some  other  form  of  labor 
during  the  winter. 

At  Canastota  there  are  about  50  families  depending  entirely  upon 
a^culture  for  their  support.  Of  these,  20  own  farms,  the  rest  being 
either  tenants  or  farm  laborers.  In  Lyons  and  Clyde  and  vicinity 
there  are  approximately  100  families  deriving  an  income  from  agn- 
ci'lture;  40  own  farms,  about  20  are  renters,  and  about  40  live  in 
the  towns  and  work  on  farms  in  the  summer.  In  Port  Byron  and 
its  vicinity  35  Italian  families  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  agricul- 
ture; 10  own  farms,  10  are  tenants,  and  15  are  farm  laborers.  Near 
almost  all  the  larger  cities  in  the  State  may  be  found  Italians  who 
own  or  work  in  market  gardens,  and  in  one  or  two  localities  Italian 
owners  or  laborers  in  orchards  or  vineyards  are  reported,  there  being 
a  considerable  settlement  thus  engaged  near  Fredonia.  Very  few 
Italians  engaged  in  general  farming  or  employed  as  general  farm 
laborers  were  observed. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

From  a  general  study  of  the  three  classes  of  Italians  in  agriculture 
it  was  found  that  those  owning  or  renting  farms  are  more  nearly 
Americanized  than  individuals  of  the  other  two  classes.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  they  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  thus  have  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  English  language 
and  adopt  American  customs;  and  as  property  owners  they  naturally 
show  more  civic  interest.  In  all  localities  it  was  stated  that  the 
proportion  of  Italian  property  owners  who  had  taken  out  naturaliza- 
tion papers  was  much  greater  than  the  proportion  of  tenants  or 
farm  laborers  who  were  naturalized.  The  interests  of  the  Italian 
farmer  and  his  American  neighbors  are  the  same,  and  the  commimity 
of  interest  thus  formed  has  done  much  to  bring  about  the  Americam- 
zation  of  the  race.  The  residence  of  the  Italian  farm  laborer  in  the 
agricultural  community  where  he  is  employed  offers  advantages  tend- 
ing toward  early  Amencanization  which  the  Italian  of  the  cities  or  of 
industrial  centers  does  not  possess.  In  many  cases  the  Italian  farm 
laborers  are  employed  by  trie  American  farmer,  and  thus  come  into 
daily  contact  with  Americans  and  more  readily  learn  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  coimtry.  Further,  their  associates  are  the  Italian 
farm  owners  of  earlier  immigration,  and  this  association   has    an 
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Americanizing  influence.  It  is  noticeable  -that  the  Italian  farm 
laborers  secured  from  the  cities  are  much  less  intelligent,  self-reliant, 
and  progressive  than  are  farm  owners,  tenants,  or  general  farm  laborers 
of  their  race  residing  in  the  country.  In  the  cities  whence  they  come, 
the  seasonal  laborers  live  in  Italian  colonies,  trade  at  Italian  stores, 
work  in  gangs  of  Italians  on  the  railroads  and  on  construction  work, 
and  associate  very  little  with  Americans.  On  the  farm  they  are 
employed  in  gangs,  usually  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an 
Italian.  They  are  quartered  together,  and  here,  as  m  their  winter 
work,  are  surrounded  by  few  Americanizing  influences. 

SYSTEM   OF  AGBICULTURE. 

ItaUans  have  engaged  but  little  in  general  farming,  most  of  them 
confining  themselves  to  the  small  crops.  Only  a  few  instances  were 
observed  in  which  ItaUan  farmers  owned  as  much  as  50  acres  of  land, 
the  usual  farm  being  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  while  many  comprise  but  1 
to  5  acres.  Practically  none  of  the  operators  have  had  any  previous 
experience  in  general  farming  and  almost  all  are  ignorant  of  the 
methods  of  raismg  the  staple  crops.  Few  know  anything  about  the 
care  necessary  in  handling  horses  or  Uve  stock  to  insure  the  best  results, 
and  as  most  of  the  tilling  and  planting  on  the  ItaUan  farms  is  done  by 
hand  the  fanner  and  liis  family  are  able  to  cultivate  only  a  limited 
acreage.  The  size  of  the  farm  generally  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
family,  as  the  average  Italian  farmer  is  averse  to  employing  farm 
laborers.  It  was  also  observed  that  ItaUans  generaUy  connne  them- 
selves to  one  or  two  crops,  such  as  onions,  celery,  etc.,  with  which 
they  are  uniformly  very  successful.  The  South  ItaUans  in  New  York 
on  large  farms  where  wheat,  oats,  com,  hay,  and  staple  crops  are 
raised  nave  achieved  no  marked  success,  due  to  the  causes  mentioned 
and  to  the  lack  of  intelligent  fertilization,  crop  rotation,  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.  Their  forte  seems  to  be  speciaUzed  conamercial 
agriculture. 

The  chief  objection  on  the  part  of  American  farmers  to  ItaUan 
farm  laborers  is  that  they  requu'e  too  much  supervision  and  that  few 
show  any  initiative.  On  the  other  hand,  South  ItaUans  have  proved 
very  satisfactory  on  truck  farms,  nursery  farms,  and  the  farms  of 
canning  companies.  Here,  where  Uttle  machinery  is  used  and  most 
of  the  w^ork  is  done  by  hand,  they  are  worked  in  gangs.  Many 
farmers  prefer  them  to  Americans,  because,  it  is  stated,  the  ItaUans 
work  more  steadily,  and  are  more  reUable  and  more  easily  handled, 
than  American  farm  hands. 

HEBREW   RURAL  COMMUNmES. 
INTRODUCriON. 

The  census  returns  for  1900  throw  no  Ught  on  the  number  of 
Hebrews  who  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  a  measure 
they  are  included  in  the  nationality  group  ''Kussian,"  but  there  are 
lai^e  numbers  of  Russian  farmers  who  are  not  Hebrews,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  variety  of  nativities  which  the  Hebrews  represent 
precludes  the  possibiUty  of  classifying  aU  Hebrew  agriculturists  xmder 
'Russian."  Allowing  for  certain  probable  errors,  discussed  later, 
the  most  available  authoritative  source  of  information  on  the  number 
and  distribution  of  Hebrew  farmers  in  the  United  States  is  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  of  New  York.     In  the  capac- 
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ity  of  administrator  of  that  part  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  set  apart 
for  the  aid  of  Hebrews  engaged  in  agriculture,  this  society,  by  visits 
to  the  various  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  possible  loans 
and  for  other  purposes,  has  come  into  touch  with  most  of  the  Hebrew 
rural  settlements.  In  the  report  of  the  society  for  1909  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  approximate  number  of  farms  occupied  and  of  farmers  or 
farm  families  in  the  principal  States  is  made  n'om  the  best  available 
sources  of  information,  by  States  and  by  colonies  or  settlements.^ 

Table  6,  compiled  from  the  figures  presented  by  the  Jewish 
society,  estimates  approximately  3,040  Heorew  farmers  in  36  States. 
The  geographical  distribution  is  significant.  More  than  90  per  cent 
are  in  10  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel;  more  than  75  per 
cent  are  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England;  more  are 
reported  in  New  York  (27.9  per  cent)  than  in  any  other  State. 
North  Dakota  is  the  only  western  State  in  which  the  Hebrew  farm- 
ers are  numerically  important. 

The  number  of  farms  operated  is  but  2,701.  The  difference  (339) 
between  the  number  of  farms  and  the  number  of  operators  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  farm  partnerships,  either  of  a  farmer  and  his  grown 
son  who  operate  the  farm  jointly,  or  by  a  partnership  otherwise  con- 
stituted. It  is  probable  that  the  actual  number  of  partnership  enter- 
prises is  greater  than  the  number  given.  According  to  this  estimate 
there  are  at  least  15,000  Hebrews  settled  in  rural  communities  and 
depending  on  the  land,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  a  liveUhood.* 

Table  6. — Hebrew  farmers  andfanru  occupied  by  Hebrews, 
[Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  1900.] 
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.8 
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LI 

Other  States i 
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The  table  must  be  taken  with  a  Uttle  caution.  While  the  per- 
centage of  distribution  bv  States  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes 
of  discussion,  rather  careful  checking  with  assessors'  lists  of  taxpayers 
in  certain  townships  in  New  England  shows  that  the  estimates  are,  in 

o  Ann.  Bept.  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  1909,  pp.  1X»  12,  43, 44, 
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instances^  33  per  cent  greater  than  the  number  of  taxpaying  farmers 
listed  on  the  tax  roll.  In  New  Jersey  the  tax  lists  and  the  estimates 
in  the  table  agree  very  closely  in  most  instances,  for  here  in  some 
counties  a  very  careful  count  was  made  by  the  Hebrew  authorities. 
Liability  to  error  by  exaggeration  in  three  particulars  may  be  noted: 
First,  in  the  case  of  small  and  struggling  settlements — ^wherever  in- 
vestigated, the  number  of  actual  farm  operators  in  small  settlements 
was  roimd  to  be  much  less  than  the  estimates;  second,  in  that  of 
sparsely  populated  settlements  covering  a  rather  wide  area,  as  in 
tne  eastern  highland  region  of  Coimecticut  or  Sulhvan  and  Ulster 
counties,  New  lork,  especially  when  land  changes  hands  frequently; 
third, in  the  case  of  the  scattered"  Hebrews.  These  are  hearsay  esti- 
mates, and  invariably  "common  report"  exae:gerated  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  groups  that  came  under  the  investigators'  notice. 

The  accounts  of  settlements  presented  in  this  report  represent 
perhaps  75  per  cent  of  all  Hebrews  on  farms  in  the  United  States  and 
present  detailed  studies  of  by  far  the  most  important  groups.  Most 
of  these  are  actual  colonies,  organized  and  promoted  by  external 
stimulus;  others  are  merely  unorganized,  undirected  settlements 
held  together  only  by  the  ties  of  race  and  a  common  religion. 

ORIGIN  OF  HEBREW  COLONIES. 

Hebrew  rural  communities  in  the  United  States  are  confined  very 
largely  to  Hebrews  from  Russia,  Koumania,  and  GaUcia;  perhaps  85 

?er  cent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  are  natives  of  these  countries, 
'he  reason  is  evident.  Most  Hebrew  farmers  were  estabUshed  on  the 
land  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  an  immigrant  aid 
society  of  some  sort.  Nearly  allof  these  organizations  were  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Russian  Hebrews.  The  greatest  of  all 
such  organizations  was  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  incorporated  in 
1891  to  administer  the  trust  funds  of  the  banker  and  philanthropist, 
Baron  de  Hirsch,  which  he  devoted  to  the  ameUoration  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Russian  Hebrews.  Other  Hebrews  have  been 
and  are  being  aided,  but  the  bulk  of  assistance  has  been  given  to 
those  from  Russia. 

The  very  first  rural  settlement  of  Hebrews  of  which  the  Commission 
has  information  was  a  colonv  at  Wawarsing,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1837 
by  a  philanthropic  Hebrew  living  in  New  York  City.  It  lasted  but 
a  short  time,  for  it  was  merely  a  planted  colony,  artificially  sustained 
by  outside  support.  There  were  no  other  attempts  *at  Hebrew  col- 
onization, and  very  few  Hebrews  found  their  way  to  rural  districts 
until  1882,  when,  following  the  Russian  persecutions  culminating  in 
the  "May  law  ''  of  1882,  great  numbers  or  Hebrews  fled  from  Russia. 
It  was  the  period  of  westward  immigration,  and  loyal  philanthropic 
Hebrews  felt  that  the  way  upward  for  the  refugees  was  by  the  same 
path  that  thousands  of  hardy  pioneers,  as  penniless  as  the  Russians, 
were  climbing  with  success;  hence,  under  the  leadership  of  country- 
men, from  1882  to  1886,  a  dozen  or  more  rural  colonies  were  planted 
in  Oregon,  the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
and  elsewhere  where  land  was  cheap  and  procurable  in  large  tracts. 
AU  were  given  material  aid  and  encouragement,  all  met  with  unfore- 
seen obstacles  and  discouragements,  and  every  one  except  the  New 
Jersey  colonies  dragged  out  a  short,  unhappy  existence  and  finally 
failed  utterly. 
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8U00EB8FUL  COLONIZATION. 

These  failures  wrought  discouragement  and  threw  rural  settlements 
into  disfavor  with  the  Hebrews.  It  was  about  1882  that  the  first 
successful  colony  was  estabhshed,  in  southern  New  Jersey.  This  col- 
ony, at  first  founded  on  a  communistic  basis,  located  on  most  unprom- 
ising, uncleared  land  in  the  pine  barrens,  was  kept  afloat  from  1882 
to  1890  only  by  the  generosity  and  material  assistance  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  finally,  just  as  the  project  seemed  about  to  be  aban- 
doned, by  the  relief  extended  through  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. 

This  colony,  or  group  of  colonies,  presents  Hebrew  agriculture  in 
America  at  its  best.  Of  the  several  colonies  of  Hebrews  studied 
none  shows  greater  apparent  material  prosperity,  a  more  general 
dependence  on  agriculture  for  a  liveUhood,  a  more  inteUigent,  resource- 
ful husbandry,  or  a  more  wholesome  community  hfe,  educationally, 
socially,  or  poHtically,  in  a  large  sense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  deal  or  material  encouragement  has  been  given,  that  many  of 
the  social  and  educational  enterprises  were  conceived,  organized,  and 
supported  by  leaders  without  the  community,  and  that  cooperative 
business  associations  and  marketing  facihties  were  promoted  by 
leaders  who  do  not  Kve  in  the  settlements;  but  once  established  the 
colonists  have  entered  into  all  these  enterprises  with  some  degree  of 
interest  and  are  beginning  to  support  them.  To  all  appearances  the 
colonies  near  Vineland,  N.  J.,  are  permanently  established  on  the 
basis  of  a  commercial  agriculture  adapted  to  the  soil,  cUmate,  and 
demands  of  the  market. 

The  1,000  or  more  Hebrew  farmers  in  New  England  and  New  York, 
with  a  few  exceptions  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report,  either  speculate 
in  real  estate,  or  provide  a  market  for  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  fields 
by  keeping  summer  boarders  or  lodgers,  or  depend  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  on  some  other  outside  enterprise — peddling,  cattle  trading,  junk 
buying,  etc.— for  a  material  part  of  their  incomes. 

The  demand  for  summer  boarding  accommodations  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  farms  owned  by  Hebrews.  The 
reports  show  that  this  method  of  disposing  of  farm  produce  is  satis- 
factory as  far  as  it  goes,  and  *' summer  boarder  agriculture''  would  be 
a  legitimate  designation  were  it  not  t^hat  many,  perhaps  most,  He- 
brews do  not  anticipate  the  demands  created  by  the  boarders  and 
find  it  necessary  to  snip  in  or  buy  from  native  farmers  the  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products  which  a  more  thrifty  spirit  should  have 

f ►romp ted  them  to  produce  on  their  own  farms.  Nor  have  many 
armers  made  any  attempt  to  make  their  farms  attractive  or  to  offer 
any  special  inducements  in  the  way  of  superior  quarters,  natural 
attractions,  or  amusements.  In  certain  favored  places  the  Bohe- 
mians have  much  more  intelligently  adapted  their  system  of  fanning 
to  summer  boarders.  Nevertheless,  half  of  the  Hebrew,  farm  families 
in  the  eastern  States  have  at  some  time  or  other  made  a  practice  of 
taking  at  least  a  few  boarders  or  lodgers  for  pay  for  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. Whether  boarders  and  lodgers  are  economically  profitable  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  their  presence  does  much  to  enliven  the  monot- 
onous life  of  the  open  country  for  two  months  in  the  year. 

The  almost  inevitable  failure  of  groups  of  nonagricultural  Jew3 
artificially  planted  on  cheap  unimproved  land  has  oeen  recognized 
by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  whica  has 
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* 
recently  been  making  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  farming  on 
their  llong  Island  experimental  farm  to  prospective  rural  colonists, 
who  after  a  year  on  the  experimental  area  are  likely  to  give  up 
farming  entirely  or  to  enter  agriculture  with  their  ej^es  open.  Fur- 
thermore, this  society  is  purchasing  for  settlement  miproved  farms 
which  will  yield  a  livmg  return  durmg  the  first  year  of  occupancv. 

A  study  of  the  several  settlements  has  emphasized  these  facts 
at  least :  That  the  Hebrew  is  not  adapted  by  training  or  tradition  to 
make  a  pioneer  farmer:  that  to  win  success  he  should  start  with  some 
capital  on  improved  land;  that  settlement  in  groups  of  sufficient 
size  to  maintam  a  synagogue  is  almost  essential;  that  those  who  are 
likely  to  succeed  are  those  who  have  been  farmers  abroad  or  have 
had  some  successful  experience  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
previous  to  permanent  settlement. 

THE   AORICUL'^UIIE  OF  THE  HEBREW. 

This  topic  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Commission's  complete 
report  and  only  a  brief  mention  of  it  is  made  here.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  rural  Hebrews  as  a  whole  have  given  little  to  American 
agriculture  either  in  the  way  of  crops,  culture,  management,  or 
marketing.  With  a  few  notaole  exceptions  the  agriculture  is  but 
mediocre  or  unsatisfactory.  Crops,  tillage,  (juality  and  quantity  of 
produce,  show  up  rather  more  poorly  than  in  most  of  the  colonies 
of  several  different  races  investigated.  In  a  few  instances  progress 
is  shown  and  a  growing  interest  in  scientific  agriculture  and  advanced 
methods  is  manifested,  giving  evidence  of  the  agricultural  capacity  of 
the  Hebrew  when  once  his  intelligent  interest  is  aroused.  Otner- 
wise,  except  for  the  acreage  of  wild  land  subdued  and  improved  in 
New  Jersey,  Jewish  communities  have  not  added  greatly  to  the  rural 
wealth  of  their  respective  adopted  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  of  country  life  on  the  Hebrew 
appears  to  have  been  salutary.  Country  life  and  the  ownership  of 
landed  property  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Jew  as  an  individual. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  farms  visited  that  the  farmstead 
receives  less  attention  than  the  farm.  Even  where  there  is  supe- 
rior tillage  the  permanent  improvements  are  likely  to  be  in  poor 
condition.  The  oest  buildings  reported  are  in  Sullivan  and  Ulster 
coimties,  where  some  of  the  farmers  have  built  larger  and  better 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  boarders,  and  in  a  few  places  in 
Connecticut,  where  they  have  purchased  fine  old  farmhouses  with 
the  farms  belon^ng  to  them. 

Hebrew  farm  incomes  are  seldom  large,  but,  all  things  considered, 
do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  recent  immigrant 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  largest  gross  incomes  noted 
were  on  the  tobacco  farms  of  the  Ellington  (Conn.)  settlement,  estab- 
lished but  a  few  years;  the  largest  net  incomes  are  probably  those  of 
the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  farmers,  it  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
net  incomes  and  accurate  estimates  of  property  owned.  An  estimate 
of  income  based  on  the  general  appearance  of  thrift  and  the  evidences 
of  prosperity  displayed  on  the  farm  and  its  surroundings  is  likely 
to  be  more  accurate  than  one  based  on  reported  sales  of  produce. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  average  farmer  in  the  New  Jersey  colonies 
is  domg  better  than  the  average  fanner  in  almost  any  other  community. 
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STAND ABD  OP  LIVING  IN  BUBAL  OOMMUNITIBB. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  definite  with  regard  to  cost 
of  living.  Few  Hebrew  farmers  Keep  any  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  there  are  no  carefully  Wept  family  budgets.  Part 
of  the  household's  living  comes  from  the  soil^  part  is  furnished  by 
the  market;  absolute  cost  or  close  approximations  of  household 
budgets  are  not  obtainable. 

At  all  events,  the  Hebrew  farm  family  lives  better  in  respect  both 
to  food  and  clothing  than  the  Pole  or  the  Italian  who  has  been  on  the 
land  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  high  standard  of  living  abroad  (and  this  is  the  case  of  a  number 
of  recent  Hebrew  recruits  to  agriculture)  are  living  very  well  indeed — 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  their  American  nei^bors.  Among  the 
earlier  settlers,  most  of  whom  were  virtually  penniless,  there  are  evi- 
dences of  a  rising  standard  of  comfort. 

The  most  noticeable  fact,  as  contrasted  with  other  foreigners,  is 
the  desire  for  the  appurtenances  of  comfort  and  leisure.  Kocking- 
chairs,  hammocks,  books,  and  buggies  are  bought  early  in  the  career 
of  the  farmer,  usually  long  before  his  farm  is  paid  for.  ^  The  immi- 
grant  ordinarily  purchases  necessities  first,  pays  for  his  land  and 
equipment  next,  and  later  makes  his  home  comfortable.  The 
Hebrew  agriculturist  is  a  good  consumer. 

THE  HEBBSW  FABMBB  CITIZEN. 

In  general,  the  Russian  Hebrew  has  proved  more  apt  in  civic 
relations  and  in  commerce  than  in  agriculture.  He  is  litely  to  be- 
come a  citizen  sooner  than  most  east  European  immigrants  and  to 
take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  politics;  few  are  iUiterate,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  jSnerican-bom  or  the  minors  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  ten  years  can  speak,  read,  and  write  English  with  more 
or  less  fluency.  The  ownerstip  of  land  and  the  proprietorship  of  a 
farm  enterprise  have  developed  independence,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
respect.  The  objection  of  the  Hebrew  to  rural  life  Ues  in  the  mea^r 
returns  for  labor  expended,  the  isolation,  and  the  absence  of  social 
conveniences.    The  social  position  of  the  farm  owner  is  satisfactory. 

The  Hebrews  have  demanded  better  schools  nearly  everywhere  they 
have  settled.  Where  they  are  segregated  with  sufficient  compact- 
ness, their  leaders  have  onginated  social,  educational,  and  recreative 
enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  few  who  are 
really  interested  in  farming  reaUze  the  need  or  knowledge  and  train- 
ing along  agricultural  lines;  the  others  want  their  children  to  have 
at  least  a  good  commercial  education  and  some  are  striving  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  Near  Hartford  there  are  a  number  of 
exceptionally  intelligent  Hebrews  who  have  taken  up  farms  and  are 
engaged  in  dairying  and  market  gardening.  The  two  desires  they 
express  most  persistently  are  better  educational  facilities  and  more  op- 

Sortunities  for  fellowsmp  of  kind.     They  are  not  content  with  the 
nancial  returns  from  tne  farms  they  occupy,  but  they  are  still  less 
content  with  their  educational  advantages. 

Whatever  majr  be  said  of  his  agriculture,  the  Hebrew  farmer  is  a 
thinking,  protesting  citizen.  Assimilation  or  fusion  with  other  races 
is  retarded  by  religious  tradition  and  rural  segregation.  Americani- 
zation in  the  sense  of  desire  for  representative  government,  demo- 
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cratic  institutions,  an  educated  electorate,  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  the  free  agency  of  the  individual,  is  developed  rapidly  in  the 
landowning  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  on  the  land  is  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding,  but  he  does  not  tamely  submit  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
oppression  and  he  has  a  hi&rhly  developed  sense  of  personal  rights,  civil 
and  econonuc.  The  rural  Hebrew  has  shown  his  capacity  for  self- 
government,  and  no  colonies  were  visited  whose  members  voted  less 
as  a  unit  than  those  where  rural  Hebrews  made  up  a  material  part 
of  the  electorate. 

POLES   IN   AGBIOULTURB. 

Statistical  studies  of  Poles  are  peculiarly  hable  to  error,  since  almost 
all  official  enumerations  have  been  made  on  a  basis  of  nationality  as 
indicated  by  coimtry  of  birth.  German  Poles  are  likely  to  be  enu- 
merated as  "Germans,"  Austrian  Poles  as  "Austrians,"  Russian 
Poles  as  "Russians,"  and  so  on.** 

The  United  States  Census  of  1900  reports  209,030  male  bread- 
winners whose  parents  were  bom  in  Poland ;  of  these  183,055  were 
foreign-bom  and  25,975  were  of  the  second  generation.  Nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  first  generation  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
second  generation  were  enga£:ed  in  other  than  agricultural  pursuits. 
Foreign-bom  Poles  report  alarger  percentage  (29.1)  of  general  labor- 
ers  than  any  other  race  group  except  the  Itdians.  The  percentage  of 
general  laborers  among  the  second  generation  is  15.7,  which  is  larger 
than  the  percentage  of  general  laborers  of  the  second  generation  of 
any  other  race. 

In  agricultural  pursuits  19,256  males  of  the  first  generation,  more 
than  one-tenth  of  all  foreign-bom  PoUsh  breadwinners,  were  reported. 
Of  the  second  generation  6,236,  oj;  24  per  cent,  were  in  agriculture. 
The  percentage  of  farm  laborers  of  the  second  generation  is  rela- 
tively high,  doubtless  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Polish  children 
between  10  and  21  years  of  age  on  farms  of  their  parents  who  were 
enumerated  as  agricultural  farm  laborers.  The  number  of  farmers, 
overseers,  etc.,  of  the  second  generation  is  1,507  (5.8  per  cent)  as  com- 
pared with  11,461  (6.3  per  cent)  of  the  first  generation.  * 

SIONIFIGANCB  OF  THB  POLE   IN  AORIGULTUBB. 

The  Poles  as  enumerated  by  the  census  are  not  numerically  impor- 
tant in  agriculture.  The  25,492  males  of  Polish  parentage  in  agri- 
culture represented  but  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  all  the  males 
of  foreign  parentage  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  but  12.2  pei 
cent  of  all  male  breadwinners  of  Polish  parentage  in  1900. 

<>  Waclaw  Eruszka  estimates  that,  including  both  first  and  second  generations,  one- 
fifth  of  all  Poles  in  answer  to  the  Question  ** Where  were  vou  bom?"  answered 
"Poland,"  and  were  enumerated  by  tne  census  as  Poles;  two-mths  answered  *' Prus- 
sia," **Gfermany."  ''Russia,"  "Austria,"  or  "Galicia,  and  were  recorded  as  Ger- 
mans, etc. ;  two-nfths  or  more  belong  to  the  second  generation  and  were  recorded  as 
native-bom,  but  with  the  same  degree  of  error  in  regard  to  birthplace  of  father. 
According  to  this  authority  the  census  returns  of  Poles  must  be  multiplied  by  five  to 
anive  at  a  reasonable  approximation.  Whether  this  method  of  procedure  can  be 
relied  on  with  reference  to  Poles  in  the  aggregate  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  two 
rural  communities  where  the  method  was  tested  the  results  were  approximately 
correct. — See  Historya  Polska  w  Ameryce,  Part  I,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  IV. 

6  For  more  detailed  information  see  Heports  of  the  Immigration  Commission  on 
Occupations,  vol.  28  (S.  Doc.  No.  282,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  and  Agriculture,  vols.  21 
and  22  (S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pt.  24,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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Some  of  the  significant  facts  of  the  last  decade  with  regard  to  Polish 
fanners  have  been  the  increasing  influx  of  Poles  into  the  fanning  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  both  as  farmers  and  as  farm  laborers,  the  growth  of 
new  settlements  of  Poles  on  the  western  prairies,  and  the  movement 
to  farms,  either  as  owners  or  tenants,  of  a  lai^e  number  of  Poles  of 
the  second  generation  whose  parents  have  been  living  in  rural  districts. 

That  the  Poles  on  farms  are  much  more  numerous  than  would 
appear  from  the  census  returns  is  very  evident  when  a  study  of  par- 
ticular rural  settlements  is  attempted.  ^ 
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The  investigation  planned  by  the  Commission  covered  a  study  of  the 
principal  Polish  rural  settlements  in  a  number  of  States  where  Poles 
are  a  factor  in  agriculture.  Three  phases  of  settlement  were  to  be 
emphasized — the  early,  spontaneous  settlements  made  by  laige 
groups  of  immigrant  roles  on  new,  wild,  cheap  western  land;  the 
later  settlements,  origuiated  and  fostered  by  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  land  ana  developing  it  agricultur- 
ally; and  the  recent  rural  immigration,  particularly  in  the  East,  to 
long-settled  communities  where  the  Poles  are  establishing  themselves 
on  old,  partly  improved  or  semiabandoned  farms,  and  taking  the 
place  of  American  farmers.  There  is  a  fourth  phase — the  Pole  in 
seasonal  a^cultural  occupations — touched  upon  in  the  reports  on 
the  Poles  m  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  cranberry  pickers  in 
Wisconsin. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan  the  principal  Polish  rural  communities 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Texas,  and  a  few  scattered  settlements  in  the  Southwest,  were  visited. 
The  investigation  did  not  include  liny  of  the  large  settlements  in  the 
North  Central  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  and  Nebraska  are  some  of  the  largest  PoUsh  rural  parishes 
in  the  United  States.  * 

Community  reports  based  on  f  amUy  schedules,  on  statistics  gathered 
in  the  field  and  on  a  first-hand  investigation  of  conditions,  are  sub- 
mitted. They  cover  eight  diflterent  settlements  in  the  northern  States, 
and  represent  4,856  famiUes  of  first  and  second  generation  Poles.  The 
investigation  of  the  Polish  colonies  in  Texas  was  not  made  in  any 
detail,  and  the  report  is  very  general,  covering  merely  a  few  facts 
concerning  the  numbers,  the  founding  and  the  present  condition,  of 
several  of  the  more  important  settlements. 

The  total  Polish  population  reached  in  the  North  was  compre- 
hended in  9  ^  settlements  or  groups  of  settlements  in  the  nortnem 
States,  including  34  parishes  and  4,856  families.  The  figures  are,  in 
the  main,  compiled  from  church  records  or  from  official  tax  lists  or 
poll  lists.  Where  town  tax  lists  were  used  the  town  officials  were 
relied  on  to  determine  the  race  when  the  name  did  not  give  evidence 
of  the  descent.    Both  first  and  second  generation  Poles  are  included. 

oln  1901  the  estimate  made  by  Kruszka  is  900  colonies  of  Poles,  of  which  700  are 
village  or  agricultural  communities,  averaging  100  families  each.  This  would  mean 
at  least  70,000  persons  in  agricultural  pursuits,  reckoning  one  breadwinner  to  a  faim. 
Tliis  estimate  of  farm  famines  isprobaoly  too  large.— -See  HistoryaPolskaw  Ameryce, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  Ill,  etc. 

b  Kruszka,  Historva  Polska  w  Ameryce,  Vol.  I,  p.  90,  etc. 

c  The  Commission  has  data  gathered  from  one  settlement  not  written  up  in  thia  report. 
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In  Texas  and  the  Southwest  13  parishes  with  about  1,363  famiUes, 
niunbering  at  least  7,226  persons,  were  visited. 

There  are  numerous  otner  Polish  farm  settlements  in  the  States 
visited,  but  the  reports  cover  only  the  largest  and  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

Table  7. — List  of  Polish  rural  settlements  visited  in  the  investigation. 


state. 


Northern  States: 
WiacoDsln 


XUlnois. 


Tn<1t<^"^ 

New  York 

Ohio 

Massachusetts. 

Total 


BoQthem  States: 
Texas 


Arkansas. 
Missouri. 


Total. 


Total  northern 

States. 
Total  southern 

States. 


Grand  total. 


County. 


Brown,  Oconto,  Shawano. 

Portege,  Waushara 

Kewaunee 

Trempealeau 

Jefferson,   Perry,   Wash- 
ington. 

Laporte,  St.  Joseph 

Orleans 

Cuyahoga 

Hampshire 


Karnes,  Wilson,  Falls, 
Qrimes,  Brazos,  Robert- 
son, Washington. 

Pulaski 

Washington  and  Gasco- 
nade. 


Name  of  group. 


Sobieski  and  Pu- 
laski. 
Portage  County.. 

Kewaunee 

Independence 

Radom 


New  Carlisle. 

Orleans 

Berea 

Sunderland.. 


Texas. 


Marche 

Clover   Bottom 
and  OwensviUe. 


Num- 
ber of 
par- 
ishes. 


6 

11 
1 
3 
5 

3 
2 
1 
2 


34 


10 


1 
2 


13 


34 
13 


47 


Ap. 
proxi- 
mate 
num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies. 


665 

61,083 
fiO 
610 
716 

327 

295 

118 

92 


4,856 


1,245 


60 
58 


1,363 


4,856 
1,363 


6,219 


Ai)- 
proxi- 
mate 
num- 
ber of 

per- 
sons. 


a4,400 

12,910 

0320 

0  4,000 

0  7,700 

1,930 

1,681 

e3,000 

625 


36,566 


6,600 


300 
325 


7,225 


36^566 
7,226 


43,791 


Date  of 
establish- 
ment. 


1883  to  1883 

1858  to  1898 

1878 
1864  to  1876 
1875  to  1902 

1892 

""im"" 


1855  to  1902 


1884 
1866  to  1873 


o  Estimate  (1901-1903}  by  Krusska,  Hlstorya  Polska  w  Ameryce,  Vol.  n. 

b  Including  Stevens  Point. 

c  Including  entire  parish.    Kruszka,  op.  cit. 


HISTORICAL. 


Polish  colonies  have  been  known  in  rural  United  States  since  the 
settlement  of  Paima  Marya,  Texas,  by  300  Silesian  peasants  in  1856. 
A  few  Polish  immigrants  had  settled  in  rural  districts  previous  to 
1850,  chiefly  for  political  reasons,  but  what  may  be  called  the  colo- 
nization of  Poles  in  America  did  not  begin  until  the  Panna  Marya 
colony.  The  first  settlers  on  Wisconsin  soil  came  by  way  of  Canada 
and  Chicago  to  Portage  County  shortly  after  1850  and  in  larger  num- 
bers after  1859.  The  records  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  show 
that  from  1854  to  1870,  16  Polish  parishes,  most  of  them  rural 
colonies,  were  established  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Texas. 
Previous  to  1860  the  movement  of  Poles  had  been  spontaneous,  but 
more  or  less  sporadic.  From  1860  to  1870,  though  checked  some- 
what by  the  civil  war,  ihmiigration  was  still  spontaneous,  but  began 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  steady,  ever-increasing  influx.  The 
census  records  7,298  natives  of  Poland  in  the  United  States  in  1860; 
this  number  (including  Polish  Hebrew)  had  increased  to  14,436  in 
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1870.  The  immigration  from  1850  to  1870  originated  in  hard  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Europe.  Polish  peasants  and  skilled  laborers 
h*om  the  villages  came  as  permanent  settlers  to  rural  America  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  material  welfare.  From  1866  to  1870  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  and  resulting  conditions  in  Germany  caused  the 
exodus  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  Poles  from^  all  ranks  of 
society,  but  for  the  most  part  the  early  arrivals  were  without  means 
and  came  to  make  homes  nere. 

It  was  after  1870,  however,  that  the  real  immigration  of  Poles 
began.  During  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  the  '  'natives  of  Poland  " 
in  the  United  States  increased  by  more  than  34,000,  the  total  number 
of  foreign-bom  Poles  being  48,557  in  1880.  While  much  of  this 
immigration  found  its  way  to  the  cities,  there  was  also  an  important 
movement  westward  to  the  free  wild  land,  mostly  in  timbered  regions, 
where  building  materials,  water,  and  fuel  were  easily  dbtainea  ana 
where  it  was  possible  to  earn  a  good  living  by  workk^  in  the  lumber 
camps  and  sawmills.   The  movement  to  the  farms  of  TVlsconsin,  Michi- 

f  an,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  assumed  large  proportions  during  the  decade, 
'he  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-Prussian  wars  and  later  the  famous 
"May  laws"  occasioned  the  departure  of  CTeat  numbers  of  peasant 
Poles  and  others,  who  came  in  unorganized  but  rather  close  groups 
and  entered  both  agriculture  and  industry.  In  1880  there  were  16 
Polish  churches  in  Wisconsin,  17  in  Texas,  and  6  each  in  Michigaa 
and  Missouri. 

After  1885,  when  the  stream  of  Slavic  immigration  had  set  in  very 
strongly  and  PoUsh  rural  colonies  began  to  dot  the  prairies  of  Mhir 
nesota  and  the  Dakotas  as  well  as  the  Lake  States,  many  of  the 
newer  farm  colonies  presented  a  different  economic  aspect.  A 
smaller  percentage  of  tlie  immigrants  were  Polish  peasants  direcUy 
from  Europe,  seeking  homes  for  themselves,  and  more  of  them  were 
day  laborers  who  had  been  engaged  in  mines,  steel  miUs,  quarries,  or 
other  industrial  pursuits  in  cities  of  the  United  States  and  had  been 
attracted  to  farms  by  advertisements  in  Polish  newspapers  pubUshed 
here  or  by  the  solicitation  of  Polish  land  agents  in  the  employ  of  some 
real-estate  firm  or  large  landowner.  They  came  in  small  groups ;  their 
location  was  directed:  they  brought  more  money  usuaUy  than  did 
the  first  arrivals,  since  t/ey  hacT  savings  from"^  their  e'amings  in 
industrial  pursuits.  Most  of  them  had  been  farmers  or  farmers' 
sons  abroad;  hence  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  were  promising 
pioneers,  and  there  were  few  desertions.  In  Wisconsin  they  purchased 
cut-over  timber  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  previously 
owned  by  speculators  or  lumbermen.  In  the  Dakotas  frequently  they 
settled  on  prairie  land  of  the  poorer  sort,  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  bought  unproductive  land  in  Illinois  and  Indiana — because  it 
was  cheap. 

The  settlement  of  Poles  on  eastern  abandoned  farms  is  a  more 
recent  movement,  which  has  not  yet  assumed  large  proportions,  but 
one  that  in  favored  sections  seems  sure  to  increase.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  this  movement  to  eastern  farms  originated  with  Poles  direct 
from  their  native  land,  who  be^an  as  farm  laborers,  and  that  the 
immigration  is  kept  up  by  direct  immigration  rather  than  by  recruits 
from  the  ranks  of  New  England's  industrial  laborers.  Advertising  by 
real-estate  men  is  drawing  some  factory  workers  to  the  poorer  hill 
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farms  of  New  England,  but  only  a  few,  and  those  very  recently.  The 
number  of  Poles  who  leave  industrial  establishments  and  engage  in 
agriculture,  either  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  industry  or  at  a 
distance,  is  smaU.  The  scattered  colony  at  Berea,  Ohio,  represents 
the  coniparatively  small  percentage  of  roles  who  engage  in  farming 
to  supplement  their  earmngs  in  industry. 

THE  CHAKAGTEB  OF  POLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

The  first  Poles  became  farmers  because  they  wished  to  be  land- 
owners rather  than  laborers.  They  migrated  westward  because  land 
was  free  or  very  cheap.  Of  necessity  they  engaged  in  a  self-sufficing, 
diversified,  extensive  form  of  agriculture.  Those  who  came  ear^ 
have  changed  the  form  of  agriculture  in  response  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  .£nericans 
and,  perhaps,  the  Germans.  In  certain  sections  daiiying  has  taken 
the  place  of  grain  raising.  In  Portage  County,  Wis.,  the  potato 
industry  has  developed  to  large  proportions  where  the  soil  is  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  crop,  but  the  Poles  have  in  few  instances 
f)roved  more  skillful  or  resourceful  than  the  native  growers.  The 
ater  Polish  settlers  and  settlements  have  followed  along  the  lines  of 
agriculture  previously  introduced.  In  the  western  States  wheat, 
flax,  barley,  peas,  hay,  dairy  products,  live  stock,  or  some  other 
special  commercial  crop  is  emphasized  according  to  the  market  con- 
ditions of  the  locality.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Poles  excel  in  any 
one  line  because  of  racial  adaptability.  That  there  are  very  few 
vegetable  or  fruit  powers  of  any  race  in  the  regions  where  the  colonies 
visited  are  located  is  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  fact  that  few 
Poles  are  truckers  or  orchardists.  In  Texas  the  distinctive  feature 
of  a  Polish  cotton  farm  is  that  it  is  self-sustaining  to  a  large  degree. 
In  New  England  the  Poles  have  engaged  in  highly  specialized  forms 
of  agriculture — onion  and  tobacco  growing,  crops  requiring  special 
soils,  intensive  culture,  and  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  busi- 
ness ability.  They  are  succeedmg  remarkably  well,  but  they  are 
learning  by  observmg  their  neighbors,  by  workmg  as  farm  hands  on 
tobacco  and  onion  farms,  and  by  questioning  their  countrymen  who 
have  succeeded. 

The  Pole  has  been  called  a  lover  of  land ;  usually  the  Polish  peasant 
hungers  to  possess  landed  property.  He  falls  a  Httle  in  his  own 
estimation  when  he  leaves  peasant  life  in  Europe  for  day  labor  in 
America.  But  the  abiUty  to  acquire  land  for  little  or  nothing  has 
been  the  prime  factor  in  making  the  Pole  an  owner  rather  than  a 
tenant,  so  far  as  one  may  generaUze  from  the  colonies  investigated. 
In  Texas,  where  tenancy  or  '^cropping"  predominates,  there  are 
many  Polish  tenants.  In  lUinois  and  Indiana  many  were  tenants 
before  they  became  owners.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  there  are  a 
number  who  rent  land  on  shares  or  at  a  hi^  cash  rental  because 
the  land  is  too  valuable  for  them  to  purchase.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana 
an  increasing  number  are  renting  high-priced  land  either  for  cash 
or  on  shares,  because  purchase  of  a  farm  and  equipinent  requires 
more  capital  than  the  foreigner  possesses.  Not  only  is  land  more 
valuable,  but  the  capital  equipment  required  on  more  valuable  land 
is  much  greater  than  that  required  on  cheap  land,  where  the  culture  is 
crude  and  extensive. 
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In  the  seventies  and  early  eighties,  and  even  more  recently,  many 
of  the  Poles  in  north  central  Wisconsin  purchased  land  and  began 
to  farm  with  less  than  $500,  sometimes  less  than  $300,  capital. 
There  are  now  few  places  where  a  foreigner  can  make  a  satisfactory 
beginning  in  agriculture  with  less  than  $1,500,  and  $5,000  or  some- 
what more  is  required  where  population  is  dense.  In  a  few  instances, 
in  old  settlements,  boys  of  the  second  or  even  of  the  third  generation 
are  renting  land  from  their  relatives  or  countrymen,  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  save  enough  by  '*  working  out"  to  purchase  iDjproved 
farms. 

THE  POLES  AS  FARMERS. 

The  Poles  have  made  excellent  pioneers.  They  have  all  of  the 
qualifications,  excepting,  perhaps,  resourcefulness  and  a  high  degree 
of  initiative.  They  are  mdependent  and  self-reUant,  though  clan- 
nish. No  Polish  colony  visited  needed  artificial  stimulus  or  chari- 
table aid  to  sup>port  it.  Some  individuals  have  increased  their 
incomes  by  working  as  farm  laborers  or  as  lumbermen  when  there 
was  little  work  on  the  farm,  but  in  general  the  farm  has  been  the 
sole  support  almost  from  the  first.  Practically  every  Pole  who  owns 
a  farm  is  exclusively  a  farmer;  the  members  of  the  Ohio  colony  are 
the  most  notable  exception. 

They  become  more  efficient  husbandmen  as  time  goes  on.  The 
sons  are  outdoing  the  older  generation  and  are  growing  mor§  skill- 
ful year  by  year.  The  contrast  between  the  first  and  the  third 
generations  is  very  noticeable  in  the  careful  tillage,  well-constructed 
houses  and  bams,  fine  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  general  evidences  of 
thrift  and  prosperity.  Brick  houses  are  common  in  some  old  set- 
tlements that  a  few  years  a^o  contained  but  rude  log  huts  or 
unpainted  frame  dwellmgs.  With  hardly  an  exception  tne  Polish 
conununities  have  shown  material  progress ;  in  some  instances  advance 
has  been  slow. 

The  Poles  studied  are  not  students  of  agriculture;  they  work  by 
rule  of  thumb.  Nevertheless  the  evidences  of  thrift,  prosperity,  and 
rising  standards  of  comfort  displayed  in  some  of  the  early  colonies — ^f or 
example,  at  Radom,  111.,  or  Independence,  Wis. — are  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. Here  the  second  stage  of  agricultural  development  is  getting 
under  way.  The  original  owners,  grown  well-to-do  through  hard  labor 
and  the  mcrease  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  are  turning  their 
farms  over  to  their  sons,  whose  cooperation  has  oeen  responsiole  for 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  parents ;  the  sons  rent  the  old  larm  and  the 
parents  move  into  the  neighboring  vQlage,  or  live  in  a  separate  house 
on  a  few  acres  near  the  farm.  In  these  communities  large  red  bams, 
numerous  well-constructed  outbuildings,  and  excellent  frame  or  brick 
farmhouses  line  the  country  roads.  Land  that  twenty  years  ago 
was  heavy  forest  or  unproductive  swamp  is  now  80  to  90  per  cent 
in  tillage,  producing  profitably. 

In  many  instances  the  Poles  have  bought  up  large  tracts  of  poor 
land,  which  American  or  German  or  Norw^ian  farmers  had 
avoided  as  impossible  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  bring  this  land  into  cultivation  and  more  years  to  make 
agriculture  profitable,  facts  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  esti- 
mating the  progress  of  the  Pole.  Like  the  Italian,  the  Pole  is  a 
steady,  untirmg  day  laborer,  and  in  clearing  land,  ditching,  draining, 
and  gmbbing,  he  and  his  w^e  have  succeeded  as  have  few  others. 
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THE  FUTUBB   OF  POLISH  RUBAL  DiMIORATION. 

The  rural  sections  investigated  showing  the  largest  accretions  of 
Poles  at  the  present  time  are  the  New  England  rolish  settiements 
and  the  newer  colonies  in  Wisconsin,  which  are  being  stimiilated  by 
immigrant  agents  and  real-estate  men.  The  influx  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  be  from  industrial  centers  rather  than  direct  from  abroad. 
When  the  way  is  open,  real-estate  agents  who  sell  land  on  commission 
readily  induce  small  companies  of  mill  workers,  who  were  once 
farmers  ahd  who  have  accumulated  a  Uttle  money,  to  visit  the  land 
open  for  purchase.  The  land  is  sold  at  a  rather  high  price,  but  on 
very  reasonable  terms.  The  successful  Polish  farmers  are  pointed  out 
to  the  land  seekers  and  many  inducements  to  settlement  are  offered. 

In  a  number  of  townships  in  northern  Wisconsin  small  Pohsh  col- 
onies of  this  type  have  been  founded.  Most  of  them  are  progressing 
slowly,  and  although  some  of  the  farmers  are  discouraged  lew  are 
giving  up  their  farms.  It  is  of  interest  that  numerous  'small  settle- 
ments in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas.  and  northern  Wisconsin,  composed 
of  young  men  from  the  older  Polish  settiements,  are  growing  up. 
Land  in  the  original  locality  is  too  high  to  purchase  and  the  sons  nave 
gone  West. 

In  the  East  the  influx  is  directly  from  abroad,  and  while  the  in- 
crease in  niunber  of  Polish  farmers  is  not  great,  the  movement  to  New 
England  farms  seems  steady  and  permanent.  There  is  an  increasing 
number  of  Polish  farm  laborers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  partlv 
seasonal  laborers  and  partly  permanent  farm  hands.  The  Pole 
usually  does  not  care  for  employment  that  keeps  him  busy  but  two 
or  three  months  in  the  year,  nor  does  he  desire  uncertain  employ- 
ment. Consequently,  most  of  the  Poles  soon  leave  seasonal  employ- 
ment and  become  permanent  farm  laborers  and  later  fanners  for 
themselves. 

There  has  been  no  important  stream  of  Polish  immigration  to  the 
South  or  Southwest.  Tne  Texas  settlements  are  not  growing  rapidly 
by  accretions  from  without^  but  there  are  some  new  colonies  forming. 

BOHEMIANS  AND   OTHER  RAGES   IN  AORIGULTURB. 

BOHEIHANS. 

The  lai^est  body  of  Bohemian  farmers  is  found  in  the  prairie 
States  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Nebraska  and  Texas, 
where  large  and  flourishing  Bohemian  settlements  have  been  long 
established.  The  Commission  made  no  detailed  study  of  any  Bohe- 
mian community  except  the  small  group  of  more  or  less  scattered 
famiUes  on  the  Connecticut  Highland.  Several  old  settlements  in 
Texas  were  visited,  and  a  general  summary  of  the  Bohemian  com- 
munities in  that  State  appears  in  the  complete  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Twelfth  Census  figures  on  occupations  showed  71,389  Bohe- 
mian males  of  the  first  generation  and  32,707  of  the  second  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  in  1 900.  Of  this  number  32  per  cent  of  the  first 
generation  ana  nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  second  generation  were 
engaged  in  agriculture.  These  percentages  are  Targe  and  bear 
witness  to  the  distinctively  agricultural  character  of  tne  Bohemian 
population;  taken  together,  more  than  35  per  cent  of  all  breadwin- 
ners of  Bohemian  origin  were  agriculturists  in  1900.    The  high  per- 
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centage  of  farmers,  25.8  per  cent  of  the  first  generation,  is  note- 
worthy; only  the  Norwegians,  with  38.3  per  cent,  the  Danes,  with 
32.4  per  cent,  and  the  Swiss,  with  27  per  cent,  showed  higher  pro- 
portions of-  farmers." 

In  1909  agents  of  the  Commission  visited  30  Bohemian  settlements 
in  12  counties  of  Texas  and  estimated  in  the  settlements  visited  3,269 
Bohemian  farm  families.'^  There  are  several  other  Bohemian  rural 
settlements  in  the  State,  but  those  visited  contain  the  greater  part  of 
the  Bohemian  farmers  in  the  Southwest.  The  first  settlements  in 
Texas  were  made  in  Fayette  County  earlv  in  the  fifties,  where  there 
are  now  9  townships  with  groups  of  Bohemians  on  farms.  The 
establishment  of  colonies  or  settlements  continued  through  the  seven- 
ties and  up  to  1885.  In  the  counties  visited  only  three  settlements 
of  recent  establishment  were  found — 1898, 1906,  and  1909,  respectively; 
all  three  are  small  communities,  the  largest  having  a  population  of 
30  families,  and  all  are  in  the  most  southerly  counties,  in  the  Browns- 
ville trucking  district. 

None  of  the  Texas  colonies  are  lai^e,  the  most  populous  being  one  of 
some  400  famiUes  in  McLennan  Coimtjr.  In  all  or  the  colonies  there 
are  farmers  who  came  to  Texas  with  their  parents  when  small  children; 
there  are  also  young  farmers  of  the  second  generation.  The  settle- 
ments are  now  growmg  from  within,  and  so  thoroughly  American  are 
many  of  them  that  no  one  speaks  of  them  as  foreign  or  immigrant. 
Since  1890  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  abroad  to  the  older  settle- 
ments has  been  small.  There  nas  been,  however,  an  increased  Bohe- 
mian immigration  to  Texas  since  1905.  The  breaking  up  of  the  lai^e 
cattle  rancnes  has  put  many  acres  of  good  land  on  the  market  in 
small  tracts,  and  foreigners  of  several  races  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  buy  unimproved  land.  Just  how  many  Bohemians 
have  purchased  land  or  become  tenant  farmers  within  the  last  decade 
there  is  no  ready  means  of  ascertaining.  The  Bohemians  now  set- 
tling, not  only  in  Texas  but  in  other  States,  are  men  with  more 
money  than  the  arrivals  of  three  decades  or  more  a^o.  They  have 
more  capital  to  start  with  and  they  are  more  immediately  successfid 
than  those  who  came  when  the  Southwest  was  almost  entirely  wild 
and  untilled. 

The  Texas  Bohemians  have  engaged  in  several  lines  of  agriculture, 
but  nearly  all  have  had  somethmg  to  do  with  cotton  raising.  In 
contrast  to  the  native  Texans,  the  Bohemians,  like  the  Germans  and 
Poles^  raise  sufficient  produce  on  their  cotton  farms  to  sustain  their 
families  and  their  work  stock,  and  by  this  means  lessen  their  store 
accounts.  As  is  usual  in  cotton  districts  tenancy  is  common  in  almost 
all  settlements.  Among  the  Bohemians  three  classes  of  farmers  are 
tenants  on  cotton  farms:  (1)  The  recent  arrivals  in  the  locaUty  who 
have  not  sufficient  money  to  buy  land;  (2)  the  young  men  of  the 
second  generation  who  either  five  at  home  with  their  parents  and  rent 
small  acreages  of  cotton  land,  or  who  are  young  farmers  launching  out 
for  themselves;  (3)  a  number  of  apparently  permanent  tenants,  or 
perhaps  ''croppers" — marginal  farmers  who,  because  of  lack  of  thnft, 
skiU,  or  ambition,  do  not  rise  to  the  owning  class.     The  tenants  are 

O'  For  more  detailed  information  see  the  Reports  of  the  Immieration  Commission  on 
Occupations,  vol.  28  (S.  Doc.  No.  282,  6l8t  Cong..  2d  sess.),  and  on  Agriculture,  vols. 
21  and  22  (S.  Doc.  No.  633,  pt.  24,  61st  Cong..  2d  sess.}. 

&  Including  a  few  families  who  live  in  small  riiral  villages. 
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sometimes  migratory,  moving  from  one  farm  to  another  in  thenei^hboi- 
hood  or  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  in  the  hope  of  finding  better 
land  or  securing  more  favorable  terms;  these  compnse  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  tot^  farm  operators.  The  two  classes  first  descnbed  are 
tenants  temporarily  only,  and  intend  to  purchase  farms  as  soon  as 
sufficient  money  has  been  accimiulated;  ir  the  crops  are  poor,  cotton 
low,  or  land  high  in  price,  it  may  be  several  years  before  the  farmer 
emerges  from  the  tenant  class. 

In  the  Bohemian  commimities  in  rural  Texas  there  is  noticeable  the 
almost  inevitable  shift  that  takes  place  in  the  rural  population  when 
old  improved  land,  valued  at  high  rates,  is  situated  within  migrating 
distance  of  equally  fertile  wild  land  on  sale  at  a  low  price.  The 
movement  of  Bohemians  to  lands  in  the  northern,  western,  or  south- 
em  parts  of  Texas  is  a  significant  illustration  of  this  population  shift. 
The  old  settlers  are  selling  out  at  good  prices  and  buymg  more  land 
elsewhere.  Frequently  tne  children  move  with  them.  Sometimes 
they  move  in  groups,  sometimes  singly,  but  they  are  likely  to  settle 
in  groups  in  tne  "Panhandle"  or  in  western  Texas  and  start  a  new 
Bohemian  town.  These  persons  are  usually  well-to-do  practical 
farmers.  They  make  progress  much  more  rapidly  than  they  did 
when  they  came  direct  from  Bohemia  and  settled  on  their  first  pur- 
chases. The  Bohemian  is  thoroughly  respected  as  af  armer,  and  stands 
very  well  commercially  and  as  a  citizen.  That  the  second  genera- 
tion is  assimilating  rapidly  is  indicated  by  the  intermarriages,  which 
are  now  becoming  rather  frequent  occurrences,  not  only  between  the 
Germans  and  Bohemians,  but  also  between  the  Bohemians  and  native 
Americans.  The  Bohemians  are  faithful  supporters  of  schools  and 
churches;  very  few  are  illiterate;  almost  none  of  the  second  genera- 
tion over  10  years  of  age  are  imable  to  read  and  write  EngUsh.  The 
young  women  are  teachers  in  the  schools  and  the  young  men  not  on 
farms  engage  largely  in  clerical  pursuits,  for  except  on  farms  there 
are  few  Bohemian  manual  laborers. 

The  aspect  of  a  Bohemian  agricultural  community  is  prepossess- 
ing. Nearly  all  the  land — and  Bie  Bohemians  own  some  of  the  finest 
black,  waxy  soil  in  Texas — is  in  cultivation;  grain,  hay,  and  pasture 
fields  are  mterspersed  with  cotton  areas,  many  of  the  farms  are 
fenced,  and  the  farmhouses  and  outbuildings  look  neat,  well  built, 
and  comfortable.  In  some  places,  where  the  boll  weevil  has  ravaged 
the  cotton  fields  for  years,  there  is  discouragement,  but  the  Bohemians 
are  among  the  first  to  substitute  a  still  more  diversified  agriculture 
for  the  one-crop  cotton  system,  which  they  had  already  modified  to 
some  extent.  More  than  this,  they  are  beginning  to  combat  the 
weevil  successfully  with  careful,  early  cultivation,  and  quick-matur- 
ing plants.  It  is  of  interest  that  most  of  the  Bohemians  in  Texas 
have  continued  to  be  farmers.  Some  small  towns  have  grown  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  settlements,  but  the  number  of  industries  or  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  which  Bohemians  engage  is  few.  The  old 
settlers  remain  farmers  and  the  yoimg  are  moving  away  much  less 
commonly  than  the  native-bom  of  most  foreign  rural  commimities. 
The  aggregate  of  incumbrances  on  the  Bohemian  farms  visited  is 
not  large.  Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  have  been 
out  of  debt  for  years.  They  have  usually  invested  their  savings 
in  additional  land  or  improvements  on  the  old  farm.  The  state 
banks,  numerous  throughout  the  black  belt  of  Texas,  have  many 
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Bohemian  depositors.  Many,  too,  are  lending  money  to  their  neigh- 
bors, a  practice  common  in  prosperous  western  farm  neighborhoods. 
Financially  the  Bohemians  have  a  good  rating. 

BOHSIOANS  IK  THB  SAST. 

The  account  of  the  Bohemians  and  Slovaks  on  the  Connecticut 
hills  deals  in  some  detail  with  the  financial  problems  and  the  con- 
ditions of  agriculture  on  the  worn-out  ridges  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  Most  of  the  Bohemians  here  typify  the  movement  of  for- 
eigners from  industrial  establishments,  where  they  have  been  able  to 
save  a  Uttle  capital,  to  the  rural  districts.  If  they  have  remained  in 
the  cities  long  enough  to  get  in  touch  with  the  currents  of  American 
life  and  thought,  to  learn  something  of  the  EngUsh  language,  of  busi- 
ness and  of  industry,  but  not  long  enough  to  become  so  attached  to 
the  life  of  the  city  tnat  there  wiU  always  be  a  harking  back  and  a 
longing  for  the  urban  comforts  left  behind,  then  the  period  of  indus- 
tri«3  labor  which  fills  in  the  hiatus  between  the  arrival  of  the  immi- 
grant in  America  and  the  comparative  isolation  on  a  farm  is  valuable; 
otherwise,  the  term  in  industry  is  likely  to  disquaUfy  the  foreigner 
for  rural  life.  In  any  event,  the  Bohemians  in  Connecticut  are  doing 
as  well  as  can  be  expected  on  the  infertile  (worn-out)  soil  on  which 
they  are  settled.  They  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  settled 
through  the  instrumentaUty  of  aavertisements  in  Bohemian  papers 
and  the  soUcitation  of  real-estate  agents.  Thev  have  come  singly  or 
by  twos  and  threes  within  a  few  years;  naturally  the  settlement  of  a 
first  farmer  serves  as  a  nucleus  around  which  others  gather.  The 
settlement  of  a  few  foreigners  gives  the  real-estate  dealer  a  talking 
point,  and  he  finds  it  easy  to  sefl  farms  lying  near  the  land  owned  by 
the  purchasers'  countrymen.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  pioneers, 
for  they  are  buying  old  homesteads  on  traveled  roads  not  far  from 
small  villages,  withm  easy  communication  with  large  cities,  and  but  a 
few  miles  from  a  railroad.  The  city  resident  buying  a  country  estate 
would  select  just  such  a  location.  But  in  respect  to  quahty  of  land 
and  abihty  to  develop  a  self-sufficing  agriculture,  tne  pioneer  on 
virgin  soil  is  more  favorably  situated.  The  obstacles  on  the  New 
England  farms  are  several — the  necessity  of  feeding  the  soil  before 
it  will  produce,  the  small  acreage  adapted  to  cultivated  crops,  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  specialized  commercial  crop  in  order  to  supply 
ready  capital,  and  the  iinpossibiUty  of  raising  and  marketing  sucn  a 
crop  witn  profit,  owing  both  to  inadequacy  of  marketing  Facilities 
ana  to  lack  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  produce 
a  speciaUzed  crop. 

These  Bohenuans  seemed  to  be  unusually  capable,  but  most  of 
them  were  credulous  and  knew  httle  of  land  values  except  real-estate 
prices  in  New  York  City.  Many  of  them  bought  land  from  their  own 
countrymen  and  were  unsuspicious  of  fraud.  Most  paid  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  purchase  price  m  cash  and  moved  at  once,  the  ''stock  and 
tools  procured  with  tne  farm  being  the  incentive  to  an  immediate 
removal  from  the  city  to  the  farms.  Few  found  it  possible  to  make 
a  living  at  once,  and  many  still  supplement  their  incomes  by  indus- 
trial earnings.  The  Bohemians  sustain  an  excellent  reputation  both 
as  neighbors  and  as  farmers.  They  are  intelligent  and,  in  general, 
ambitious. 
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AU  in  all,  few  rural  colonies  were  viiiited  whose  members  appeared 
more  intelligent  or  more  prosperous  than  some  of  the  Bohemian 
commimities  in  Texas.  In  the  Northwest — ^Wisconsin,  for  instance — 
Bohemians  are  reputed  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  average  farmers  of 
any  race  of  the  same  generation  farming  imder  similar  conditions. 
The  old  settlements  in  Wisconsin  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity. 

SLOVAKS. 

There  are  a  few  Slovak  farmers  in  New  England,  a  very  small  num- 
ber in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  a  colony  of  about  50  families  in 
Arkansas,  and  perhaps  a  few  small  scattered  groups  in  other  States, 
but  the  aggregate  is  not  large.  Popular  reports  of  the  presence  oi 
large  numbers  of  Slovak  farmers  are  apparently  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  Slovaks  seem  to  be  industrial  laborers  rather  than  farmers.-  In 
a  general  way  they  differ  little  from  the  Polish  rural  settlers.  The 
account  in  the  Commission's  complete  report  of  the  50  farm  families 
at  Slovaktown,  near  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  deals  rather  summarily  with 
the  conditions  of  agriculture  there,  and  is  probably  typical  of  Slovak 
farming  communities  elsewhere. 

There  seems  to  be  little  movement  of  Slovaks  to  agriculture,  either 
directly  from  abroad  or  from  industrial  pursuits  in  the  United  States. 
The  Slovaks  began  their  settlements  in  Connecticut  very  recently  and- 
ean not  fairly  be  compared  with  other  foreigners  in  that  State.  All  of 
those  interviewed  in  Connecticut  had  been  engaged  in  some  form  of 
day  labor  immediately  previous  to  settlement  in  the  rural  conmiunity . 
A  whole  group  of  the  Slovaks  of  Slovaktown,  Ark.,  was  recruited  by 
a  colonization  company  from  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  colony  is  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  while  the  settle- 
ment is  to  all  appearances  successful,  very  few  additions  have  been 
made  in  recent  years.  The  comparative  isolation  of  the  colony  may 
have  had  an  adverse  influence  on  its  development.  This  is  the  only 
colony  of  Slovaks  of  any  importance  in  the  States  visited  by  the 
Commission. 

MAGYARS. 

Only  two  groups  of  Magyar  farmers  were  found — one  settlement  of 
five  or  six  /amines  in'  New  York,  where  they  have  just  begun  to 
establish  themselves,  and  a  few  families  in  Louisiana.  Here  and 
there  a  Magyar  farmer  is  found  in  a  Polish  settlement,  and  not  infre- 
q^uently  a  Lithuanian,  Slovak,  or  Russian  moves  into  a  fanning  sec- 
tion with  a  group  of  Polish  farmers.  The  few  members  of  these 
races  soon  become  lost  in  the  general  mass  of  Poles,  by  which  naine 
they  are  likely  to  be  known.  The  Magyars  are  not  engaging  in 
agriculture  to  any  extent  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

JAPANESE. 

The  discussion  of  the  Japanese  in  Texas  comprehends  practically 
the  entire  number  of  that  race  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  State. 
The  Commission's  report  on  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States'*  deals  m  detail  with 

<*  Japanese  and  other  Immigrant  Races  in  the  Pacific  CJoast  and  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vols.  23-25.  (S.  Doc.  No.  633, 
pt.  25,  6lBt  Gong.,  2d  seaB.) 
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the  character  of  their  agriculture  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  Japanese  in  agriculture  are  reported. 
East  of  the  Rock^  Mountains  Japanese  farmers  are  chiefly  confined 
to  Texas  and  Flonda,  where  perhaps  20  adult  males  have  taken  up 
pineapple  and  truck  raising  with  rather  doubtful  results;  there  are 
some  laborers  in  sugar-beet  fields  in  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  a  few  in 
Michigan.  The  significant  facts  of  Japanese  agriculture  east  of  the 
Rockies  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Texas. 

The  Japanese  in  Florida  are  raising  pineapples  and  yegetables, 
while  those  in  Texas  are  engaged  in  capitalistic  or  specialized  agri- 
culture— rice,  fruit  growing,  trucking,  nurseries.  Most  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  Texas  have  mvested  comparatively  large  amounts  of  capital 
in  their  enterprises,  from  which  they  have  not  yet  realized  corre- 
spondingly large  net  returns.  The  gross  incomes  reported  may 
lead  to  a  false  impression  of  their  economic  progress  unless  the 
comparatively  heavy  capital  investment  and  the  expenses  for  labor 
be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  side,  the  recency  of  their  set- 
tlement in  Texas  must  be  considered,  and  the  fact  that  the  land,  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  the  methods  of  marketing  are  in  most 
instances  new  to  them,  and  that  they  are  largely  single  men,  or  married 
men  whose  wives  are  still  in  Japan.  Some  of  the  Japanese  farm 
proprietors  are  agricultural  students  and  experts  in  particular  lines 
of  agriculture  or  related  subjects.  A  number  have  been  business 
men  in  Japan.  They  very  soon  learn  the  English  lan^age  and 
American  methods;  many  have  a  knowledge  of  English  before 
emigrating. 

PORTUOUE8E. 

The  Portuguese  farmers  are  discussed  in  the  Commission's  report 
on  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  the  Commission's  complete  report  on 
recent  immigrants  in  agriculture,  where  a  sketch  of  tne  history  and 
distribution  of  Portuguese  in  the  United  States  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  report  on  the  Portsmouth  (R.   I.)  potato  planters.     The 

freatest  numbers  of  Portuguese  farmers  in  tne  East  are  found  in 
[assachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  in  a  very  limited  area,  the  Portu- 
gese headquarters  being  New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  white  Portuguese 
mimigration,  which  comes  largely  from  the  Azores,  is  not  laige,  but 
compared  with  the  population  or  the  islands  is  relatively  important. 
The  total  number  of  Portuguese  admitted  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1910,  was  7,657,*  this  number  including  both  the  white  Portu- 
guese from  the  mainland  and  the  Azores  and  tne  dark-skinned  immi- 
grants from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  islands  whence  they  come 
are  agricultural  ana  densely  populated. 

The  dark-skinned  Portuguese  are  either  seasonal  agricultural 
laborers  or  dock  hands.     The  white  Portuguese  become  farm  laborers, 

f;eneral  laborers,  mill  hands,  and  farmers.  As  farmers  and  farm 
aborers  the  white  Portuguese  fill  an  important  place  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  southeastern  New  England.  They  make  steady,  reliable, 
efficient  farm  hands  and  farmers.  Just  how  many  are  engaged  in 
farming  for  themselves  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately, 
but  all  along  the  ''Cape,"  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Provincetown, 

— -  ■■!     -    II       — -  — M    I    1^1         -~     ■  I  _  I  ■  11  ^    ■■■      ^m        m    I I, 
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Mass.;  they  are  operating  small  farms  which  they  have  purchased 
or  rented. 

The  potato  growers  in  Rhode  Island  are  in  part  tenants  and  in 
part  owners  of  the  land  they  operate.  They  are  industrious  and 
enei^etic,  but  they  are  able  to  succeed  better  than  their  native  New 
England  neighbors,  chiefly  because  they  have  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  They  supply  practically  all  the  agricultural  labor  in  this 
vicimty,  and  by  buying  or  leasing  the  farms  from  native  owners 
they  have  been  supplanting  the  original  American  farmers. 

SEASONAL  AGBICXTLTTTBAL  LABOBEBS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  large  majority  of  farm  hands  are  seasonal 
laborers,  since  the  average  yearly  period  of  farm  labor  is  usually  not 
more  than  eight  months,  extending  from  March  or  April  to  Novem- 
ber. The  employment  of  farm  laborers  by  the  year  is  oecoming  more 
customary  where  dairy  farms  or  live-stock  farms  are  common,  but 
in  grain  farming,  vegetable  growing,  or  fruit  raising  the  seasonal 
laborers  far  outnumber  those  employed  by  the  year.  In  addition  to 
the  men  employed  for  the  entire  crop  season,  however,  there  is  another 
laige  body  of  laborers  who  are  employed  for  specific  tasks,  sometimes 
by  the  piece,  sometimes  by  the  day,  their  season  of  employment 
ranging  from  four  to  six  or  eight  wee^  in  the  main. 

Tnis  class  of  laborers  in  some  sections  of  tlie  United  States  is  usu- 
ally composed  of  foreign-bom  persons,  who  work  in  gangs  and  who 
are  recrmted  outside  or  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  find  employ- 
ment. For  these  reasons  their  employment  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, interesting  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  agriculture  and  of 
immigration.  There  are  thousands  of  such  laborers  emploj^ed  yearly 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where  specialized  crops,  for  whose 
culture  a  relatively  large  amount  of  hand  labor  is  essential,  are  pro- 
duced. The  present  report  deals  only  with  seasonal  laborers  in  a  few 
selected  agricultural  industries  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  complete  report  of  the  Coptmiission  includes  accounts  of  the 
South  Italian  berry  pickers  in  New  Jersey^  the  South  ItaUans  and  the 
Poles  on  the  farms  or  canning  companies  m  the  western  part  of  New 
York  State,  the  black  Portuguese  cranberry  pickers  or  Massachu- 
setts, the  Poles  and  Indians  on  the  Wisconsin  bogs,  and  the  sugar- 
beet  laborers  in  Wisconsin  and  in  northern  Ohio.  These  groups  were 
selected  as  typical  of  much  greater  numbers  all  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts,  in  the  trucKng  and  berry  districts,  of  great  num- 
bers in  the  canneries  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  of 
sugar-beet  employees  wherever  beets  are  grown  extensively,  and  of 
fruit  pickers  of  all  sorts.  Many  d^  laborers  also  are  at  work  in 
the  market  gardens  near  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  large  cities. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Commission  of  gathering  this  infor- 
mation differed  a  Uttle  from  those  adopted  in  settled  rurai  communi- 
ties of  foreimers.  No  family  schedules  for  the  seasonal  laborers  were 
secured .  Tne  information  was  obtained  by  visiting  the  different  farms 
on  which  gangs  or  groups  of  foreigners  were  employed,  interviewing  the 
employer,  the  foreman  of  the  gang  (where  a  foreman  was  employed), 
and  some  of  the  laborers,  inspecting  the  housing  conditions,  the 
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conditions  of  labor,  food,  and  sanitation,  and  collecting  such  out- 
side information  or  opinions  of  observers  or  neighboring  farmers  as 
could  be  gathered.  Account  was  taken  of  the  location  and  city  home 
surroundmgs  of  the  laborers,  of  the  conditions  of  living,  of  their 
annual  itinerary,  of  their  seasons  of  labor,  and  their  earmngs.  ^  The 
personal  results — economic,  sopial,  educational,  moral,  and  physical — 
were  considered  and  some  attempt  made  to  weigh  them  f aurly.  The 
more  obvious  eiOfects  on  a^cmture,  on  the  community,  and  on 
society  as  a  whole  of  these  shifting  bodies  of  laborers  were  looked  into. 
A  few  of  the  more  salient  findings  are  here  summarized. 

RACE   COMPOSmON. 

The  races  more  usually  engaging  in  seasonal  farm  labor  are  the 
South  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  black  Portuguese  on  Cape  Cod,  an 
increasing  number  of  Grreeks  and  Syrians,  and,  in  sugar-beet 
culture,  Belgians,  Bohemians,  Finns,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Japanese, 
and  Indians,  among  whom  the  first  named  are  the  most  prominent. 
In  almost  ail  cases  the  employees  belong  to  a  class  of  cheap  labor- 
ers, who  engage  in  unskmed  day  labor  when  not  working  on 
farms.  In  berry  picking,  and  to  some  extent  in  beet  cultivation,  the 
present  supply  of  laborers  has  been  but  recently  installed,  having  sup- 
planted other  foreigners  or  native  Americans.'  The  Poles,  Finns,  and 
Italians  have  given  away  to  the  '*Bravas"  on  the  Massachusetts  cran- 
berry, bogs,  native  Americans  and  Germans  have  left  the  berry  fields 
of  New  Jersey  to  the  South  Italians,  and  the  Japanese  and  Bel^ans 
appear  about  to  monopolize  the  sugar-beet  labor  in  some  lai^e 
districts. 

^  Near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  South  ItaUans  are  Beginning  to  feel  the  compe- 
tition of  Greeks,  who  have  been  entering  upon  farm  labor  since  1905. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  the  Syrians  and  South  Italians  are 
both  engaged  in  seasonal  farm  labor.  While  the  Syrians  at  present 
numberless  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  they  are  making  a  place 
for  themselves,  and  with  their  comparatively  low  standards  of  hving 
are  proving  no  mean  competitors  for  the  South  Italians.  Picking 
hemes  and  hoeing  and  weeding  beets  and  vegetables  are  very  simple 
operations,  requirmg  Uttle  special  skill,  stren^h,  or  intelligence;  con- 
sequently the  laborers  are  neterogeneous,  belonging  to  me  occupa- 
tional group  of  day  laborers  or  to  the  otherwise  unoccupied  class. 
They  have  very  low  standards  of  Uving  and  receive  comparatively 
smaU  and  unchain  eamines. 

A  fact  of  importance  is  that  much  of  the  labor  required  is  within 
the  comprehension  and  strength  of  the  women  and  children  under 
14  years  of  age.  ^  This  is  particularly  true  of  berry  picking.  In 
vegetable  cultivation,  however,  children  can  weed  and  gather  the 
product  with  as  much  facility  as  men  or  adult  women.  Since  chil- 
dren and  women  can  work  efficiently,  the  laborers,  particularly  the 
South  ItaUans,  make  the  family  the  working  unit.  This  means  that 
the  whole  family  engages  in  farm  labor  or  benr  picking  and  the" 
earnings  of  all  go  into  the  family  fund.  Frequently  only  those  mem- 
bers engage  in  agriculture  who  have  no  other  gainful  occupation. 
Husbands  and  chfldren  over  16  years  old  who  can  secure  permanent 
employment  in  other  industries  do  not  go  to  the  berry  fields. 

Another  fact  of  economic  significance  is  that  work  on  faims  is 
prosecuted  most  vigorously  at  a  season  of  year  when  the  children 
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enjoy  a  vacation  from  school  duties  and  some  of  the  factories  are 
closed.  Not  that  school  duties  would  deter  the  children  from  engag- 
ing in  agricultural  labor,  but  were  there  no  berry  picking  vacation 
would  be  a  time  of  idleness  in  manv  households:  consequently  men, 
women,  and  children  engage  in  nearly  all  seasonal  occupations.  Chie 
exception  is  sugar-beet  culture,  where  fewer  women  ana  children  and 
more  single  men  are  found  than  in  the  other  occupations  studied. 
This  is  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  is  heavy, 
monotonous  labor  considered  as  a  seasonal  employment.  Certam 
tasks  are  easy,  but  some  of  the  hoeing,  pulling,  and  topping  can 
not  be  performed  by  weak  or  immature  persons,  and  the  long  hours 
can  not  be  endured  by  the  women  and  younger  children.  Moreover, 
sugar  beets  are  grown  in  sections  where  a  sufficient  supply  of  float- 
ing or  semiunemployed  laborers  with  f amiUes  can  not  be  recruited 
from  points  near  at  hand. 


SOURCES  WHENCE  RECRUITED. 


The  seven  groups,  studied  a  little  more  in  detail,  reveal  some  points 
of  Ukeness  and  numerous  contrasts.  The  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  beny 
pickers  are  typical  of  thousands  of  South  ItaUans.  Poles,  *^  hoboes," 
and  ne^oes  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  some 
other  cities,  who  move  with  their  farniUes  to  the  countrv  earlv  in 
the  season  for  the  purpose  of  picking  berries.  They  begin  by  picking 
strawberries  in  Delaware  or  southern  New  Jersey  sometime  m  May 
and  follow  the  berry  crops  northward  to  Hammonton  and  vicinity, 
where  they  gather  blackberries  and  raspberries.  Practically  all  studied 
in  this  group  were  South  Italians  from  Philadelphia,  largelv  family 
units,  who  are  in  the*  habit  of  spending  their  summers  in  tne  berry 
fields  and  cranberrv  bogs  and  their  winters  in  Philadelphia.  The 
main  season  of  employment  extends  from  May  15  or  20  to  the  end  of 
July,  with  sometimes  a  month's  work  in  the  cranberry  bogs  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  interval  between  the  blackberry  harvest 
and  cranberry  pickmg  they  occupy  in  gathering  huckleberries  on  the 
New  Jersey  wild  lands.  Practically  all  return  to  Philadelphia  by 
October  16. 

The  cranberry  pickers  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  larger  bogs,  at  least, 
are  chiefly  *'  Bravas,"  or  black  Portuguese.  Thev  are  largelv  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  dock  laborers  near  N  ew  Bedf ora  and  neighboring  sea- 
coast  cities,  and  unless  they  are  regular  bog  laborers  they  spend  about 
six  weeks  of  the  year  on  the  bogs.  Five-sixths  of  them  are  men  or 
boys,  many  of  them  single  or  without  families  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  succeeded  in  forcing  out  the  Poles,  ItaUans,  and,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  Finns. 

The  cranberry  pickers  of  central  Wisconsin  are  Indians  or  Poles. 
The  Indians  are  often  employed  at  occasional  occupations  in  the 
rural  districts  and  are  well  adapted  to  berry  picking.  They  are 
transported  by  the  growers  from  neighboring  reservations  and  bring 
their  families  with  them  to  the  bogs.  Usually  several  f amiUes,  ac- 
companied by  an  Indian  manager,  boss,  or  foreman,  come  in  one 
company  ana  find  employment  with  the  same  cranberry  grower. 
The  Toles  employed  in  this  work  are  small  farmers  who  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  add  something  to  the  meager  incomes  from  their 
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farms.  They,  too,  come  with  wives  and  children  from  places  as  far 
distant  as  100  miles,  and  after  cranberry  harvest  they  return  to  their 
farms  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  sugar-beet  laborers  are  chiefly  Belgians,  but  in  Wisconsin 
several  races  are  represented.  Nearly  all  are  recruited  from  neighbor- 
ing cities,  where  tney  make  their  headquarters.  In  Wisconsm  the 
Bohemians  and  Germans  frequently  bring  their  familiea  with  them; 
the  Belgians  and  Japanese  are  single  men  or  men  without  families 
in  the  United  States.  The  beet  fields  furnish  employment  from  May 
1  to  July  15,  and  from  about  September  25  to  November  1.  The  six 
weeks'  interval  takes  many  back  to  the  cities,  but  some  find  employ- 
ment on  farms  in  the  locality.  In  the  winter  they  enter  various  occu- 
pations— the  Bel^ans  become  lumbermen  in  l^Iichigan  or  employees 
m  the  plow  won^s  or  machine  shops  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana^  or 
Illinois;  the  Japanese  cut  ice,  work  for  farmers^  or  find  employment 
as  section  hands  on  the  railroads.  The  Bohemians  and  Germans  are 
beginning  to  purchase  tracts  of  wild  land  in  some  neighborhoods, 
while  others  return  to  the  St.  Louis  breweries  whence  they  are 
recruited.  Some  of  the  beet  hands  are  efl&cient  laborers  and  earn  fair 
wages  in  industry.  Others  are  typical  unskilled  day  laborers  and 
earn  very  little  in  any  occupation. 

The  farm  laborers  in  western  New  York  are  of  two  types:  First, 
South  Italians  and  Syrians,  recruited  from  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and 
other  cities  and  brought  to  the  locahty  in  family  groups  by  pro- 
ducers. Many  of  these  remain  the  entire  season,  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber, at  work  either  in  the  canning  factories  or  on  the  farms  of  the 
canning  companies;  second,  South  Italians  and  Poles,  who  may  be 
called  settled  agricultural  laborers.  These  live  near  their  places  of 
employment  in  small  cities  or  towns,  own  some  property  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  work  almost  the  entire  spring  and  summer  on  larms  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  are  farm  laborers  and  have  practicalljr  no  other 
emploj^ment.  The  roles  are  especially  worthy  of  study  in  this  regard, 
ana  might  well  find  a  place  in  the  division  of  this  report  devoted 
to  settled  rural  groups,  except  that  they  are  engaged  not  in  inde- 
pendent agriculture  but  in  seasonal  farm  labor. 

CONDITIONS   OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Wherever  Italian  laborers  are  recruited  from  cities  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  employment,  the  padrone  system  is  in  opera- 
tion. The  padrone  acts  as  a  go-between  for  both  laborer  and  em- 
ployer. He  receives  an  order  from  the  emplover  for  a  gang  of  men, 
solicits  them  in  their  city  quarters,  brings  them  out  to  the  farm, 
and  acts  as  spokesman,  general  manager,  and  boss  of  the  gang  while 
at  work.  He  is  held  responsible  for  tne  good  behavior  of  nis  group, 
and  the  members  of  the  group  look  to  him  to  uphold  their  interests  m 
any  contingency  that  may  arise.  The  padrone  usually  receives  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  capita  for  securing  the  laborers,  which  varies  somewhat 
according  to  conditions,  and  occasionally  he  collects  a  fee  from  both 
laborer  and  employer.  For  his  work  as  foreman  he  receives  a  stipu- 
lated daily  wage.  In  general  the  abuses  found  strictly  attributaole 
to  the  padrone  or  the  padrone  system  were  few.  Most  of  the  laborers 
know  where  employment  can  be  obtained,  and  many  are  able  to  do 
without  the  services  of  a  padrone.  Some  farmers  (most  of  them 
Italians)  do  not  engage  help  through  such  agents,  and  much  less 
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money  than   formerly  passes   through    the  hands  of  professional 
padrones. 

The  padrone,  as  a  general  rule,  seems  to  be  of  very  little  assistance 
to  the  members  of  his  ^ang.  The  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
labor  are  well  establisned  and  a  gang  leader  can  do  little  to 
change  them.  The  most  complete  accoxmt  of  the  present  padrone 
system   is   found    in    the   description   of   the  Hammonton  berry 

J)ickers  in  the  Commission's  complete  report.  Labor  agents  or  gang 
oremen  are  also  employed  in  securing  Indian  and  Polish  cranterry 
pickers  in  Wisconsin.  There  no  complaint  was  made  by  the  pickers 
concerning  injustice  or  harsh  treatment.  Agents  of  the  beet-sugar 
companies  recruit  their  laborers  for  the  beet  felds,  and  the  cranberry 
growers  of  Massachusetts  seem  to  be  able  to  get  enough  pickers  with- 
out solicitation.  When  additional  cranberry  pickers  are  wanted,  the 
bog  owners  apply  to  labor  agencies  in  Boston,  Providence,  or  New 
Bedford. 

The  laborers  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  are  frequently  handled  in 
small  gangs  of  4  to  10  men,  one  of  whom  is  by  courtesy  called  "fore- 
man.'' He  has  no  authority,  but  acts  as  spokesman  and  takes  the 
orders  for  his  gang  from  the  farmer  or  the  sugar  company.  In 
cranberry  picking,  the  gangs  are  larger,  running  up  to  about  40 
pickers  under  one  foreman.  The  foremen  are  experienced  men, 
employed  by  the  growers,  and  are  infrequently  of  tne  same  race  as 
the  laborers.  Foremen  or  "bosses"  are  essential  in  the  cranberry 
industry  when  foreign,  unskilled  pickers  are  employed. 

Wages  and  houra  vary  greatly"  and  eamings^vir  both  with  the 
wages  and  with  the  len^h  and  character  of  the  season.  Piece  wages 
are  the  rule  in  berry  picking  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets; 
sugar-beet  men  are  paid  by  the  acre,  either  for  the  season  or  for  one 
or  more  operations.  The  sugar  company  guarantees  the  wages,  which 
are  fixed  by  contract  between  grower  and  laborer.  In  Wisconsin  the 
wage  is  $20  an  acre,  and  10  acres  are  about  as  many  as  one  laborer 
can  take  care  of,  even  by  working  long  hours.  Tne  hours  ar6  as 
long  as  the  laborers  wish  to  make  them,  and  some  ambitious  beet 
hands  work  Hterally  night  and  day.  The  earnings  are  about  the  same 
as  in  general  agriculture,  for  though  the  daily  wages  may  be  greater 
the  season  of  actual  labor  is  shoit. 

In  western  New  York,  on  both  the  general  farms  and  those  owned 
by  canning  companies,  wages  for  adult  males  range  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  day  of  ten  hours;  for  women  and  children,  who  are  em- 
ployed both  on  the  farms  and  in  the  canning  factory,  the  wages  on 
the  farms  are  less,  but  their  earnings  at  piece  wages  in  the  factory 
practically  equal  those  of  the  men.  As  a  whole,  wages  are  better 
m  western  New  York  in  the  industries  cited  below  than  m  other  indus- 
trial day  labor;  when  the  cost  of  living  is  considered,  the  forei^ 
laborers  who  have  their  homes  in  the  locality  earn  more  than  their 
countrymen  occupied  in  cities.  The  South  ItaUan  famihes  of  fom* 
or  five  members  who  work  from  April  to  November  on  farms  average 
from  $350  to  $460  for  the  season.    The  Poles  earn  about  $18  to   $20 

{>er  month  and  board  the  year  roimd  when  they  work  as  general 
arm  laborers.  Piece  wages  for  men  and  women  bring  in  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  day  during  the  simmier.  When  weeding,  gathering  peas, 
beans,  or  other  vegetables,  picking  cherries,  plums,  or  apples,  the 
women  often  earn  as  much  as  the  men.    JBerries  of  all  lands  are 
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picked  by  the  women^  and  wages  depend  upon  quickness  and  skill 
quite  as  much  as  upon  strength. 

The  length  of  day  in  blackberry  gathering  depends  on  the  sched- 
ules of  freight  trains,  since  all  hemes  are  snipped  the  day  they  are 
fucked;  picking  ceases  for  the  day  just  before  the  last  afternoon 
rei^ht  or  express  train  is  due.  Blackberries  may  be  gathered  early 
in  tne  morning,  and  some  padrones  get  their  laborers  into  the  field  by 
daylight.  The  0rass  and  pushes  are  frequently  damp  enough  to  wet 
the  clothing  of  zke  pickers,  but  no  bad  results  were  reported  either 
by  laborers  or  growers.  Cranberries  can  not  be  gathered  when  there 
is  dew  or  dampness  on  the  vines,  hence  the  cranberry  pickers'  day 
extends  from  late  in  the  morning,  8  or  9  o'clock  usuiJly,  imtil  tlie 
dew  begins  to  gather.  The  laborers  for  the  New  York  canning  com- 
panies work  nme  or  ten  hoiuB  when  employed  bv  the  day,  and  the 
regular  cranberry  bog  hands  and  general  farm  laborers  have  a  nine 
and  a  ten  hour  day,  respectively. 

HOUSING  CONBrnONS. 

Three  systems  of  housing,  varying  widely  in  detail,  convenience^ 
and  comfort,  prevaU: 

(1)  The  permanent  dwelling  houses  owned  or  rented  the  year 
round  by  tne  laborers  themselves.  This  condition  exists  where,  as 
in  Geneva  and  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  many  of  the  Poles  and  Ital- 
ians Uve  in  small  towns  or  cities  near  their  place  of  employment  and 
return  to  their  homes  every  evening.  There  the  conaitions  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  surroimding  the  settled  farmers  of  the  race. 
A  few  of  the  black  Portuguese  Uve  in  miserable  huts  not  far  from 
the  cranberry  bogs  on  Cape  Cod. 

(2)  The  permanent  quarters  built  by  farmers  or  canning  com- 
panies to  shelter  gangs  of  laborers  during  the  season,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, individual  cottages  or  huts  for  the  same  purpose.  The  best 
of  these  company  houses  or  ''barracks  "  inspected  were  those  erected  by 
canning  companies  in  western  New  York.  They  were  well  built,  fairly 
well  ventilated,  sanitary  in  arrangement,  and  carefidly  inspected  and 
cleansed  at  frequent  intervals.  The  number  of  persons  assigned  to  a 
house  varied,  and  frequently  large  numbers  were  ''bimked  in  one 
building.  The  sexes  were  separated,  however,  and  in  but  few  instances 
was  there  any  marked  congestion.  The  water  supply  was  satisfac- 
tory  and  the  toilets  (dry  closets),  at  some  distance  from  the  build- 
ings, were  kept  clean  by  the  employers. 

In  Wisconsm  the  owners  of  the  large  cranberry  bogs  provided  quar- 
ters for  Polish  pickers,  and  on,  some  of  the  more  extensive  Massachu- 
setts bogs  the  company  houses  were  similar.  The  provision  made  for 
housing  the  berry  pickers  of  New  Jersey  is  less  satisfactory.  The 
houses  which  the  Italian  growers  and  many  natives  furnish  for  hous- 
ing laborers  were  not  originally  designed  for  the  purpose  and  are 
very  inadequate.  Bams,  granaries,  old  outbuildings,  stable  lofts,  and 
one  old  scnoolhouse  were  some  of  the  makeshifts  utilized  fox  the 
purpose.  The  houses  especially  constructed  for  pickers  were  but 
littre  better.  Ventilation  was  not  adequate.  There  was  much  con- 
gestion at  times;  whole  families  were  crowded  into  bunks  about  6 
feet  square  or  6  by  8  feet,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  no  provision 
was  made  for  separation  of  sexes  except  by  a  shawl  or  curtain  thrown 
over  a  cord.  Most  powers  made  little  or  no  effort  to  maintain 
sanitary  quarters^  and  many  of  the  houses  and  surroundinge  were 
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deplorably  filthy.  The  chief  defense  made  by  the  employer  of  the 
houses  he  provides  is  that  the  pickers  will  not  preserve  sanitaiy 
(quarters  even  if  provided;  that  the  season  is  short,  and  better  build.- 
ings  are  expensive  when  occupied  but  six  weeks  in  a  vearj  that 
good  quarters  are  neither  desired  nor  appreciated  by  the  pickers, 
who  are  South  Italians. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  Bravas,  where  single  families  or  where 
two  famiUes  Uve  in  one  two-story  dwelling,  are  somewhat  more  satis- 
factory so  far  as  ventilation  and  congestion  are  concerned,  especially 
when  some  effort  is  made  by  the  owners  to  insist  on  cleanliness  and 
sanitary  measures.  In  numerous  instances  where  the  Bravaa  are  left 
to  Uve  aa  they  please  there  is  much  filthy  impurity,  and  foul  odor 
about  the  miserable  houses.  The  conviction  rorcea  itself,  however, 
after  investigation  of  several  localities,  that  sanitary  and  moral 
conditions  depended  less  on  the  race  than  on  the  interest,  care,  and 
effort  of  the  owner  or  manager  to  maintain  wholesome  conditions. 

(3)  The  portable  houses  provided  by  the  beet-sugai"  companies  for 
the  use  of  tneir  laborers.  These  are  ** shacks'*  on  \raeels,  designed  to 
serve  as  cooking,  sleeping,  and  Uving  quarters  for  a  gang  of  4  to  10 
men.  Since  the  shanties  do  not  remain  long  in  one  place,  little  refuse 
or  debris  can  gather  around  them;  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation  and, 
except  for  the  crowded  condition  of  the  sleeping  quarters,  they  are 
rather  good  houses  to  Uve  in.  When  sufficiently  well  built  to  keep 
out  rain  and  give  protection  from  the  early  frosts  in  the  faU.  Uttle 
complaint  is  made  by  the  inmates.  In  fair  weather  the  laborers 
spend  little  time  in  them. 

STANDARD   OF  LIVING. 

In  the  communities  where  the  Commission's  investigations  were 
conducted  the  standard  of  living  of  seasonal  migratory  laborers 
was  lower  than  that  of  permanent,  settled  agricultural  laborers  of 
the  same  race.  There  are  exceptions,  but  the  breaking  up  of 
the  home,  moving  here  or  there  at  short  intervals,  being  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  the  accessories  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  living  in  an  un- 
conventional atmosphere,  seem  to  make  the  laborers,  especially  those 
with  famiUes,  content  to  Uve  very  primitively.  The  South  Italian 
berry  pickers  Uve  much  more  cheaply  than  their  Sicilian  employers. 

Tne  food  of  the  Bravas,  Italians,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Japanese 
is  largely  vegetable,  obtained  very  cheaply  in  the  country  in  sum- 
mer; the  Belgians  and  Slavs  eat  more  meat.  The  SiciUans  and  Cala- 
brians,  with  their  Italian  bread,  macaroni,  and  peppers,,  sometimes 
get  along  on  as  little  as  25  cents  per  week  in  New  Jersey;  on  the  New 
lork  cannery  farms  they  expend  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  week.  The 
Bravas  Uve  almost  as  cheaply,  perhaps  quite  as  cheaply,  the  first 
year  of  their  residence  in  the  United  States;  later  their  food  im- 
proves both  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety. 

The  Belgians  while  on  the  beet  farms  Uve  on  canned  products, 
vegetables,  meat,  and  eggs.  Generally  one  of  the  men  in  the  gang 
ac&  as  cook  one  week,  and  another  the  next.  The  evening  meal  is  the 
only  one  of  much  importance,  but  the  quantity  of  food  is  always 
sufficient. 

Poles  Uve  much  as  they  do  in  settled  rural  districts.  Their  food 
is  simple,  coarse,  and  abimdant,  with  more  meat,  cabbage,  and 
potatoes  than  most  other  races  use.     Cost  of  living  in  one  New 
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York  settlement  has  been  closely  estimated  at  $12  per  month  for  a 
family  of  four  or  five  when  the  family  raise  their  own  meat  and 
vegetables;  and  about  $20  per  month  when  all  food  has  to  be 
purchased. 

Earnings  are  low  per  individual,  owing  to  the  lost  time,  although 
daily  wages  frequently  run  as  high  as  $3.  The  earnings  per  famfly 
are  fairly  good,  since  usually  there  is  little  or  no  rent  to  pay,  fuel 
costs  nothing,  vegetables  are  cheap,  and  there  is  Uttle  opportimity  to 
spend  their  earnings.  The  Poles,  Bravas,  Belgians,  and  most  sugar- 
beet  laborers  save  some  money.  Many  of  the  Italians  do  not  seem 
to  make  much  progress  in  material  welfare,  although  a  small  per- 
centage are  thriitv  and  lay  up  something.  The  thrifty  are  likely  to 
give  up  berry  picking  after  a  few  years.  The  permanent  pickers  are 
the  least  frugal  and  ambitious. 

The  Bravas  are  the  best  savers  among  those  investigated.  From 
the  beginnmg  they  hoard  their  eammgs,  usually  in  savings  banks, 
to  take  back  with  them  to  their  island  homes.  The  propensity  to 
save  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Brava, 

AMEBIOANIZATION. 

Except  the  Bravas,  all  of  the  groups  of  seasonal  laborers  inter- 
viewed expressed  their  intention  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
United  States.  Many  are  migratory,  but  their  homes  are  in  America. 
The  Brava  has  been  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  his  home  in  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  after  a  few  years  of  residence  here,  taking  his 
earnings  with  him.  He  does  not  become  a  citizen,  cares  nothing  for 
American  institutions,  and  takes  little  thought  for  anything  except 
to  save  money  for  carrying  away.  The  Bravas  constitute  the  only 
adequate  available  source  of  supply  of  cranberry  bog  laborers,  but 
thev  rise  to  nothing  higher,  as  a  rule.  They  are  efficient,  faithful 
under  close  supervision,  but  very  illiterate,  and  neither  resourceful 
nor  intelligent. 

As  a  rule,  there  are  fewer  citizens  among  seasonal  laborers  than 
among  settled  farmers  of  the  same  races,  in  the  case  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, Germans,  and  to  some  extent  the  few  Japanese  interviewed 
who  are  engaged  in  sugar-beet  labor,  the  seasonal  work  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  they  content  themselves 
with  this  occupation  for  a  few  years  only.  With  many  of  the  South 
Italians  seasonal  labor  is  apparently  a  permanent  status. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  miscellaneous  housing  and  the  unconven- 
tional life  can  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  be  very  satisfactory.  School  au- 
thorities assert  that  tne  itinerary  breaks  in  on  the  school  routine  with 
very  detrimental  results  educationally.  Certain  medical  and  hygienic 
authorities  declare  with  conviction  that  the  exposure  to  rain,  cold, 
and  malarial  atmospheres  is  provocative  of  fevers  and  tuberculosis 
and  that  neither  the  water  supply  nor  the  unhygienic  surroundings 
are  conducive  to  physical  well-being.  These  matters  have  been 
made  the  objects  or  investigation  by  state  and  city  organizations  in 
New  Jersey.  On  the  whole,  the  situation  seems  in  almost  every 
respect  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  that  surrounding  contract  gangs 
of  the  same  laborers  on  railroad  and  other  construction  work,  but 
the  Umited  duration  of  the  employment,  except  in  a  few  occupations, 
has  prevented  a  great  influx  or  foreigners  into  the  a^icultursul  indus- 
tries. There  is  no  organization  among  the  seasonal  laborers  and  no 
unanimous  demand  for  better  conditions.    Occasionally  a  gang  strikes 
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for  certain  improvements^  and  nearly  every  betterment  has  come  as 
a  result  of  such  local  strikes.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  laborers 
the  demands  are  ordinarily  granted  and  thereafter  serve  as  prece- 
dents for  the  community. 

GSNSBAL  SOCIOLOGICAL  SITBVEY  07  THE  IXXIGBANTS  IN  BTTBAL  COX- 
XXTNITIES  FBOX  WHOX  IN70BXATI0K  WAS  SSCTTBED. 

In  the  following  tables  data  for  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
engaged  in  agriciHture  for  whom  detailed  information  was  secured 
are  presented.  The  data  from  which  these  tables  were  compiled  were 
collected  from  a  number  of  scattered  groups  of  immigrants  in  widely 
separated  locahties  and  engaged  in  various  forms  of  agriculture.  No 
locality  is  represented  by  more  than  fift^  households^  and  the  tables 
are  therefore  significant  only^  of  the  racial  tendencies  of  the  immi- 

f  rants  who  have  entered  agriculture  and  can  not  well  be  used  as  a 
asis  for  fixed  conclusions. 

The  table  first  submitted  shows  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
detailed  information  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and 
race  of  individual: 

Table  8. — Pewmifot  whom  detailed  information  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general  nativky 
•  and  race  of  individual. 


General  natlYity  and  race  of  indivldnaL 

Number. 

Per  cent  distribution. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Natiye-bom  of  native  father,  White 

Native  born  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian 

88 

66 

2 

16 

48 

129 

172 

374 

1 

30 

20 

3 

469 

31 

27 

6 

24 

64 

76 

49 
1 

17 

63 

137 

167 

302 

4 

21 

10 

164 

104 

3 

33 

101 

266 

339 

676 

6 

51 

80 

3 

866 

64 

67 

7 

44 

90 

1 
2 
1 

21 
1 

63 

400 

1 

349 

625 

20 

2 

402 

48 

68 

8 

11 

3.2 

2.0 

.1 

.6 

1.8 

4.8 

6.4 

13.8 

.7 

.1 

16.9 

1.1 

1.0 

.2 

.9 

2.0 
.0 

<"^   n 
.0 

.4 

.0 

1.3 

7.3 

.0 

7.1 

10.7 

3.7 

1.4 

'         .4 

.9 

1.2 

.1 

.2 

3.3 
2.1 

"\-, 

2.3 

6.9 

7.2 

13.1 

.2 

.9 

.4 

.0 

17.6 

1.4 

1.7 

«.• 

1.6 
(«) 

n.3 
8.7 

10.2 

.6 

1.3 

.4 

'\. 

1.0 

1.6 

.2 

.3 

3.3 
2.1 

Croatian 

.1 

Fletniffb. , , r 

.7 

2.0 

Hebrew 

6.3 

ItAtinri.  No»th.. 

6.8 

Italian,  South. 

13.6 

Japanffle. 

.1 

1.0 

Magyar 

.6 

Norwegian 

.1 

Polishr. 

406 

33 

40 

1 

20 

36 

1 
1 
1 
9 
1 

29 

201 

1 

167 

236 

14 

31 

10 

1 

176 

23 

35 

4 

6 

17.2 

Portuguese 

1.8 

8k>va£ 

1.3 

Swedish 

.1 

Beldan  (race  not  SDecifled) 

.9 

Fordgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1.8 

(d\ 

Croatian 

1 

rai 

EmrUsh. -.,,,,-,,.,., 

(a) 

Flernish 

12 

w    .4 

French 

(«) 

German 

34 

199 

1.3 

Hebrew 

'         8.0 

Irish 

(•) 

Italian,  North 

192 

289 

100 

37 

10 

1 

227 

26 

4 

6 

7.0 

Ttalian;  Roi't**                

10.5 

Japan^ 

2.3 

liilhuanlan 

1.4 

Masvar 

.4 

Norwflian 

(«) 

FoUshr. 

8.0 

Portueuese 

1.0 

Slovak 

1.4 

Swedish 

.2 

BelfliAii  (rA<4  not  iinx^fled). 

.2 

Grand  total. . . 

2,706 

2,309 

5,017 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  ibther 

1,387 
1,486 
1,223 

1,261 

1,337 

972 

2,668 
2,822 
2,195 

61.6 
64.8 
45.2 

54.6 
57.9 
42.1 

63.0 

Total  native-bom T 

66.2 

Total  foreiini-bom.. 

43.8 

4 


flLess  than  0.05  per  oent 
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In  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  data  were  obtained  for  5,017 
persons,  2,708  of  whom  were  males  and  2,309  females.  Of  the  total 
number  3.3  i>er  cent  were  native-born  of  native  father  white,  53  per 
cent  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  and  43.8  per  cent  were  foreign- 
bom.  The  higher  percentages  of  the  persons  tabulated  were  of  the 
Italian,  Polish,  and  Hebrew  races,  which  aggregate  42.8  per  cent  of 
the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  and  33.5  per  cent  of  tne  foreign- 
bom,  or  76.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  Poles  show  the  lamest  percentage 
of  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  followed  by  South  ItaUans.  North 
ItaUans,  and  Hebrews,  m  the  order  mentioned.  Among  the  torei^- 
bom  the  same  races  lead,  though  in  different  order.  Including 
native-bom  of  foreign  father,  Bohemians  and  Moravians  constitute 
3.9  per  cent,  Sloval^  2.7  per  cent,  Japanese  2.4  per  cent,  and  Portu- 
suese2.3  percent  of  the  total.  Forei^-bom  Japanese,  Poles,  andSouth 
Italians  snow  larger  numbers  of  males  than  of  females,  while  Hebrews 
and  Slovaks  show  sli^htlj  larger  numbers  of  females  than  of  mides. 

The  table  next  suonutted  shows  the  number  of  persons  within 
each  age  group,  by  sex,  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
househola  instead  of  individual. 

Table  9. — Per  cent  of  pertont  witkin  each  age  aroup,  by  eez  and  by  general  nativity  and 

race  of  head  of  househola. 


[Tills  table  inclades  only  noes  with  80  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all 

MALE. 


1 


Genaral  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
hoosehold. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  within  each  spedfled  age  groap. 

Under 
6. 

6  to  13. 

14  and 
15. 

16  to  19. 

20  to  20. 

30  to  44. 

46  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  foreisn  fother,  by 
race  of  father,  Polish 

58 

101 

65 

327 

365 

660 

100 

67 

670 

56 

64 

22.4 

13.9 
12.3 
14.1 
11.0 
17.9 
1.0 
29.9 
15.1 
35.7 
20.3 

32.8 

24.8 
29.2 
24.2 
22.5 
24.4 
2.0 
14.9 
26.3 
21.4 
15.6 

1.7 

4.0 
1.5 
5.2 
4.0 
5.1 
.0 
3.0 
6.7 
5.4 
1.6 

8.6 

9.9 

10.8 

10.4 

11.8 

11.7 

2.0 

4.5 

9.7 

.0 

14.1 

12.1 

12.9 
6.2 
10.4 
15.9 
10.5 
60.0 
10.4 
11.6 
14.3 
9.4 

20.7 

15.8 
30.8 
16.6 
17.0 
1X9 
81.0 
26.9 
10.4 
21.4 
18.8 

1.7 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

18.8 
9.2 

Hebrew 

10.3 

Italian,  North .... 

17.0 

Italian,  Bouth 

17.6 

Japanesft . 

4.0 

10.4 

Polish 

20.1 

Portugneee ... 

1.8 

Slova£ 

20.8 

Qrand  total 

2,707 

15.5 

23.6 

4.8 

10.1 

13.5 

15.5 

17.1 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father. . 
Total  foreign-bom 

127 
2,580 

19.7 
15.3 

29.1 
23.3 

2.4 
5.0 

8.7 
10.2 

12.6 
13.5 

17.3 
15.4 

10.2 
17.4 

FEMALE. 


Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father.  Polish 

49 

79 

69 

335 

324 

551 

18 

53 

568 

56 

76 

34.7 

19.0 
20.3 
13.7 
18.8 
17.8 
22.2 
18.9 
16.5 
33.9 
22.4 

16.3 

16.5 
27.5 
23.9 
23.5 
26.0 
.0 
24.5 
26.4 
28.6 
27.6 

8.2 

8.9 
2.9 
6.6 
5.6 
6.7 
.0 
1.9 
5.6 
1.8 
7.9 

8.2 

10.1 
1.4 

11.6 

9.3 

8.7 

.0 

L9 

10.6 
5.4 
5.3 

12.2 

7.6 
10.1 
12.8 
13.0 

n.6 

33.3 
17.0 
10.6 
12.5 
7.9 

14.8 

21.5 
20.3 
15.5 
15.1 
13.8 
38.9 
22.6 
13.0 
16.1 
21.1 

6.1 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German , 

16.5 
17.4 

Hebrew 

15.8 

Italian.  North 

14.8 

16b  3 

Japanese 

5.6 

13.2 

Polish 

17.3 

Portnguflse 

1.8 

Slovak 

7.9 

Grand  total 

2,309 

17.9 

24.2 

5.9 

9.1 

11.9 

15.6 

15.8 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father. . 
Total  foreign-bom 

106 
2,203 

23.6 
17.7 

19.8 
24.4 

6.6 
5.9 

9.4 
9.1 

12.8 
11.8 

17.9 
15.6 

10.4 
U.6 
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Tablb  9,^Fer  cent 


of  persons  mthin  each  age  group,  by  sex  and  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  head  of  houMhold—tjoutinued, 


TOTAL. 


Oeneral  natf ylty  and  laoe  of  head 
of  bousebold. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  within  eacb  spedfled  age  group. 

Under 
6. 

6tOl3. 

14  and 
15. 

16  to  19. 

20  to  29. 

30  to  44. 

45  or 
over. 

Native-bora  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  fiather.  Polish 

.      107 

180 
134 
662 
680 

1,220 
118 
120 

1,238 
112 
140 

28.0 

16.1 
16.4 
13.9 
14.7 
17.9 
4.2 
26.0 
15.8 
34.8 
21.4 

25.2 

21.1 
28.4 
24.0 
22.9 
24.7 
1.7 
19.2 
26.3 
25.0 
22.1 

•4.7 

6.1 
2.2 
5.9 
5.2 
5.8 
.0 
2.5 
6.2 
3.6 
5.0 

8.4 

10.0 

6.0 

11.0 

10.6 

10.3 

1.7 

3.3 

10.1 

2.7 

9.3 

12.1 

10.6 
8.2 
11.6 
14.5 
11.0 
55.9 
13.3 
11.1 
13.4 
8.6 

17.8 

18.3 
25.4 
16.0 
16.1 
13.3 
32.2 
25.0 
11.6 
18.8 
20.0 

3.7 

Fonlgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Gflrman , .  .         .  . 

17.8 
13.4 

Hebrew 

17.6 

Ttalinn,  North .... 

16.0 

Tt^lfMi;  flotith. 

17.0 

Jmwtomw , 

4.2 

11.7 

Polish :. 

18.8 

Portuguese 

1.8 

Slovak 

13.6 

Oiand  total 

5,016 

16.6 

23.8 

5.3 

9.6 

12.7 

15.6 

16.3 

Total  native-bora  of  foreign  father. . 
Total  foreign-bora 

233 
4.783 

21.5 
16.4 

24.9 
23.8 

4.3 
5.4 

9.0 
9.7 

12.4 
12.8 

17.6 
15.5 

10.8 
16.6 

The  foregoing  table  furnishes  data  for  5,016  persons,  16.6  per  cent 
of  whom  are  under  6  years  of  age,  23.8  per  cent  from  6  to  13  years, 
27.6  per  cent  from  14  to  29  years,  and  31.9  per  cent  30  years  of 
age  or  over.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  Portuguese,  one-fourth 
of  the  Lithuanians,  and  one-fifth  of  the  Slovaks  are  under  6  years  of 
age,  while  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  Hebrews,  Italians,  and 
Poles  exhibit  the  largest  percentages  who  are  45  years  of  age  or 
over.  Of  the  foreign-Bom  the  Portuguese  show  the  smallest  percent- 
age 20  years  of  age  or  over,  followed  by  South  Italians,  Poles,  and 
Slovaks;  the  Japanese  report  only  7.6  per  cent  under  20  years  old, 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  this  race  being  20  to  29  years  of  age. 
Females  show  larger  percentages  than  are  shown  by  males  in  each 
age  period  under  16  years  and  smaller  proportions  in  each  of  the 
fdlowing  periods  with  the  exception  of  30  to  44  years  of  age. 

The  table  following  shows  the  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  persons 
in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years,  oy  race  of  indi- 
vidual: 

m 

Table  10. — Per  cent  of  foreign-barn  persons  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

of  years,  oy  race  of  individual. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  ilrst  arrival  in  the  United  States.  No  deduction  is 
made  for  time  spent  abroad.  This  table  Includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  persons  reporting.  The 
total,  however,  Is  for  all  foreign-bom.] 


Race  of  individuaL 


Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Flemish 

Gennan 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 


liasyar.... 

PcS&i 

Portuguese. 
SlovaK 


Total. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


87 

21 

63 

4O0 

340 

525 

112 

68 

20 

402 

48 

68 

2,190 


Per  cent  of  persons  In  United  States 
each  spedfled  number  of  years. 


Under  5. 


5.7 
14.3 

4.8 
20.8 
25.8 

6.7 
83.0 
23.5 

5.0 

4.0 
16.7 
10.1 

18.4 


Under  10. 


31.0 
14.3 
23.8 
52.0 
46.4 
22.1 
99.1 
66.2 
25.0 
14.4 
70.8 
45.6 

87.2 


Under  20. 


63.2 
23.8 
7L4 
78.8 
73.6 
62.1 
100.0 
95.6 
60.0 
31.8 
85.4 
70.4 

618 
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'  Data  are  presented  in  the  preceding  table  for  2, 190  persons,  18.4  per 
cent  of  whom  have  been  in  the  United  States  under  five  years,  37.2 
per  cent  under  ten  years,  and  64.8  per  cent  under  twenty  years. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Flemish,  tne  Poles  have  had  the  longest 

Eeriod  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  68.2  per  cent  having  teen 
ere  more  than  twenty  years  and  only  4  per  cent  less  than  five  years. 
The  Magyars,  South  Italians,  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  and  Grer- 
mans  show  fairly  large  percentages  in  this  country  twenty  years  or 
over  and  small  proportions  here  under  five  years.  The  lai^est  pro- 
portion in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over  is  shown  by  tne  Flem- 
ish, with  85.7  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Poles,  South  Italians,  and 
Germans  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  Japanese  show  the  shortest 
period  of  residence,  only  0.9  per  cent  having  been  here  ten  years  or 
over,  while  83.9  per  cent  have  been  here  under  five  years. 

The  next  table  is  interesting  in  this  connection  as  showing  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  heads  of  families  who  have  been  in  the 
locality  each  specified  number  of  years,  by  general  nativity  and  race 
of  individual. 

Table  11. — Number  and  per  cent  of  heade  of/amUieB  who  have  been  in  locality  each 
specified  number  of  years,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  Individual. 


Native>bom  of  forelfi^n  father,  by  race  of 
fiither: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Oennan 

Italian,  North 

Polish 

Belgian  (race  not  spedfled) 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

CftMttian 

Flemish 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Booth 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

SlovS 

Swedish 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father. 
Total  forelgn-bom 


Number 

reporting 

oomplete 

dau. 


3 
9 
1 

15 
10 

35 
1 

11 

25 

115 

117 

205 

21 

23 

10 

1 

219 

20 

25 

4 

5 


Number  in  locality  each 
specified  number  of 
years. 


Under 
6. 


875 


38 
837 


10 


2 

8 

55 

36 

28 

18 

4 

7 


14 

2 

12 


5to 
9. 


2 


16 


4 

21 

21 

36 

3 

9 

1 


27 
12 

4 
4 


193 


2 
191 


162 


4 

158 


10  to 
19. 


3 

13 
26 
30 
81 


8 
2 
1 

58 
4 
9 


20  or 
over. 


9 

1 

7 

10 

6 
1 
6 
5 
13 
30 


120 
2 


244 


276 


5 
239 


27 
249 


Per  cent  in  locality  each 
specified  number  ol 
years. 


Un- 
der 5. 


ral 
?aj 
?aj 

\'') 
(a) 

28.6 

12.0 
47.8 
30.8 
13.7 
85.7 
17.4 

& 

6.4 
10.0 
48.0 

^] 


22.1 


5.8 

22.8 


5to 
9. 


18.5 


10.5 
18.9 


10  to 
19. 


27.9 


13.2 
28.6 


20  or 
ovec 


ral 
raj 
rai 
raj 
fa] 


81.6 


71.1 
29.7 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  preceding  table  presents  data  for  875  heads  of  families,  837 
of  whom  are  foreign-bom  and  38  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  The 
table  shows  that  22.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  have  been  in  their 
present  locaUty  under  five  years,  18.9  per  cent  five  to  nine  years,  28.6 

Ser  cent  ten  to  nineteen  years,  and  29.7  per  cent  twenty  years  or  over, 
lighty-five  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  nave  been  in 
their  present  locaUty  under  five  years,  comparea  with  48  per  cent  of 
the  Slovaks,  47.8  per  cent  of  the  Hebrews,  and  much  smaller  per- 
centages of  the  other  races.  The  table  indicates  a  comparatively  long 
period  in  agriculture  for  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  South  Italians,  more 
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thBJi  two-thirds  of  the  families  of  these  races  having  resided  in  their 

g resent  locality  ten  years  or  over.    The  largest  proportion  in  the  locaUty 
ve  to  nine  years  is  shown  by  the  Portuguese,  with  60  per  cent. 
The  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  in  each  conjugal  condition,  by 
sex  and  age  groups,  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual, 
are  shown  in  the  table  following. 

Table  12, — Per  eeiu  of  p^tona  in  each  conjugal  condition^  by  »ex  and  age  groupg,  and 

by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 

[This  labia  InolndM  oolf  noes  with  80  or  more  peiwuia  reportlDK.    Tbe  totals,  boverar,  are  lor  all  ncn.) 

UALE. 


itiTityui 
idlvldiial 


30  to  21  yrnn  ot 


KiUT»-bom  of  bnlgn 
btbar.  by  laoeol  laUwi, 
Polllb 

fonjin-tMrn: 

Habrov..,. 

Italian,  Nortb 

ItalLBJi,  Soatb 

e^!^''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

Orand  total 

Total  daUTe-born  ol  Ib> 

eignbUnr 

Total  nativs-bom 

Total  IrnelED-boni 

NatlTe-boni   ot   lonlgo 
1   bther,  by  race  of  lather, 

'    FoIWi 

Foteleu-bom: 

Hebrew. ......,.,..,. 

Italian,  North 

OTand  total 

Total  nstlt 

el^  fntbt- 

Total  aatJve-bora . 
Total  (oralgn-bom 


V- 


S  yttn  of  age  o 


l,li|67.SllO.' 


10   . 0  SO.  0  :o.  0 

10     .0  90.0  20.0 
4£2         »a.l  8.01,048^18.6^  TS.3^ 


X  yean  ot  age  ra 


«lS6.mT 

36'38.9!61. 1 
123I.S,<«.2 


■3 


.a9&oi  2.0I  £8  ao. 

!.27s.6|  2.a  *s  .01 

.0'B7.2|  2.^  90'  '  " 

"o'lSo  ■To 


l.ffi       S7  8.S89.S  1.8  «(=)   W    (") 

1.0        62  8.100.3  1.6         9«   W    W 
.0      2W  4.0,04.0  ^0      345  1.2IM.T  8.1     SIT 


3&.S  0O.E 
10.0  87. 
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Statistics  are  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  for  2/235  persons  20 
years  of  age  or  over,  20.3  per  cent  of  whom  are  single^  76.6  per  cent 
married,  and  3.3  per  cent  widowed.  The  Japanese  show  a  far  higher 
per  cent  of  single  persons  than  any  other  immigrant  race.  The  lai^est 
percentage  married  and  the  smallest  percentage  single  are  reported  by 
the  Poles,  followed  by  the  South  ItaUans  and  Hebrews  in  the  order 
mentioned.  In  the  group  20  to  29  years  of  age,  the  Japanese  have 
the  maximum  of  78.8  per  cent  single  and  the  roles  the  minimum  of 
31.1  per  cent.  The  Hebrews,  South  ItaUans,  and  Poles  have  about 
the  same  proportion  married  in  each  of  the  two  periods  30  to  44  and 
45  years  of  age  or  over,  the  number  exceeding  90  per  cent  in  each 
instance.  The  native-bom  show  in  each  age  group  a  smaller  per- 
centage married  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  45  years  of  a^e  or 
over,  a  larger  percentage  single  than  are  shown  by  the  foreign-bom. 

A  comparison  of  males  and  females  shows  that  18.6  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  males  are  single  and  78.2  per  cent  married,  while  5.9 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  females  are  single  and  90  per  cent  mar- 
ried. With  the  native-born,  however,  the  males  show  a  larger  pro- 
portion single  and  a  smaller  proportion  married  than  are  shown  by 
the  females. 

The  table  next  submitted  shows  the  present  political  condition  of 
foreign-bom  males  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or 
over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  coining,  by 
race  of  individual: 

Table  13. — Present  political  condition  of  foreignrhom  males  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  gl  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming  ^  by  root 
qf  individual. 

[By  yean  In  the  United  States  1b  meant  yeais  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


Nmnber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number- 

Percent— 

Race  of  IndlyidaaL 

• 

Full  vnat- 
uraUsed. 

Having 

fint  papers 

only. 

Fully  nat- 
uralised. 

Having 

flntpapan 

omy. 

7^^11^111)^  and  Moravian 

24 

80 

82 
147 

24 
128 

21 

14 
43 
40 
68 

2 
81 

5 

1 
26 
15 
23 

1 
20 

2 

*         68.3 
53.8 
48.8 
4&3 
8.3 
63.3 
23.8 

4.2 

Hebrew 

82L5 

Italian,  North 

1&3 

15l6 

4.2 

PnMifh                               

15.6 

Slovak 

9.5 

Total 

537 

276 

92 

51.4 

17.1 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  537  foreign-bom  males  for  whom 
data  were  obtained,  51.4  per  cent  are  fully  naturalized  and  17.1  per 
cent  have  first  papers,  31.5  per  cent  being  aliens.  Of  those  fully 
naturdized  the  roles  rank  first,  with  63.3  per  cent,  followed  by  the 
Bohemians  and  Moravians,  with  58.3  per  cent,  and  tne  Hebrews,  with 
63.8  per  cent,  the  last  named  having  the  laj^est  proportion,  or  32.6 
per  cent,  with  first  papers  only.  The  Lithuanians,  with  8.3  per 
cent,  show  the  smallest  percentage  fully  naturalized,  followed  oy 
the  Slovaks,  with  23.8  per  cent;  these  two  races  show  the  largest 
proportions  of  aliens. 
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The  industrial  condition  before  coming  to  the  United  States  of  for- 
^gn-bom  males  and  females  who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  tJie 
time  of  coming  is  shown  by  the  following  tables: 

Table  14. — Industrial  condition  before  coming  to  the  United  States  offoreignrbom  vnaJu 
who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  Htm  of  coming,  by  race  of  individual. 

(Thli  table  Inclades  only  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.    The  total,  however,  is  for  all  foreign-boim.| 


Nam- 
ber  re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
d^. 

Number- 

Percent— 

RaoeofindiTldtial. 

With- 
out oo- 
cupa- 
tlon. 

Work- 
ing for 
wages. 

Work- 
ing 

wltn- 
out 

wages. 

Work- 
ing for 
profit. 

Wlth- 

oatoo- 

cupa- 

tton. 

Work- 
ing for 
wages. 

Work- 
ing 

imh- 
out 

wages. 

Work- 
ing for 
proAt. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

QiTman 

36 
32 
105 
125 
166 
89 
141 

35 
0 

20 
8 
40 
45 
64 
22 
86 

4 

10 
12 
35 
31 
28 
33 

4 
7 
44 
38 
64 
4 
13 

20.0 
21.9 
8.6 
5.6 
4.2 
39.3 
6.4 

57.1 
26.0 
38.1 
36.0 
38.6 
24.7 
61.0 

11.4 
31.3 
11.4 
28.0 
18.7 
31.5 
23.4 

11.4 
21.9 

Hebrew 

41.0 

Ttallan,  North 

30.4 

Ttftlii^n,  flAiith .     , 

88.6 

Japaneee 

4.5 

PoliiFh 

9.2 

Total 

762 

84 

315 

167 

186 

11.2 

41.0 

22.2 

34.7 

Table  15. — Industrial  condition  before  coming  to  the   United  States  of  foreignrbom 
females  who  were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming  ^  by  race  of  individuaJ, 

[This  table  includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  females  reporting.  The  total,  however,  is  for  all  foreign-bomj 


Race  of  individual. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Total 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 


26 

26 
114 

90 
153 

80 


560 


Numba^ 


out  oc- 
cupa- 
tion. 


22 

19 
111 

87 
148 

68 


519 


Work- 
ing for 
wages. 


^Work- 
ing 
with- 
out 
wages. 


4 
7 
3 
3 
3 
17 


43 


2 
4 


6 


Work- 
ing for 
profit. 


Percent— 


With- 
out oc- 
cupa- 
tlon. 


84.6 
73.1 
97.4 
96.7 
96.7 
76.4 


91.2 


Work- 
ing for 
wages. 


15.4 

26.9 

2.6 

3.3 

2.0 

19.1 


7.6 


Work- 
ing 

with- 
out 


0.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.8 

4.5 


1.1 


Work- 
Izigfor 
profit. 


0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.3 


Table  16. — Occupation  before  coming  to  the   United  States  of  foreigrirbom  males  w?u} 
jvere  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming,  by  race  of  individual. 

[This  table  Includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.   The  total,  however,  is  for  all  foraign-boin.] 


Race  of  IndlvidnaL 


BohonUm  and  Moravian 

Oennan 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Jimanae 

p9ui... 

Total 


li 

w 

-mm 

I 


i 


35 
33 
105 
125 
166 
80 
141 


768 


H 


20.0 
21.0 
&6 
&6 
4.2 
80.3 
& 


Per  cent  working  for 
wages. 


i 


!l 


C9 

SI 

vis 


0.0 

6.3 

3.8 

12.8 

2L1 

9.0 

8 


44L 


U.31&2 


17.1 
9.4 
3.8 
4.8 

11.4 
.0 

lae 


7.4 


17.1 
3.1 

16.2 
8.0 
42 
1.1 
4.3 


7.0 


&7 

.0 

3.8 

4.0 

.0 

.0 

L4 


LO 


o 


17.1 
6.3 

11.4 
6.4 
1.8 

14.6 
2.8 


7.8 


a 


67.1 

?6. 

38.1 

36.0 

38.6 

24.7 

61. 


Percent 
worUns 
without 


031 


1L4 

.3 

8.6 

28.0 

17.5 

23.6 

.3 


021 


41.920.3 


I 


0.0 
.0 

2.9 
.0 

1.2 

7. 

3.1 


a 


11.4 
31.3 
11.4 
38. 
18.7 
.5 
^4 


931 


2.032.33011 


Per  cent  working 
for  profit. 


8.6 

18.8 

16.2 

.6 

36.7 

4.5 

ft.3 


029. 


2.0 

8.1 

1&3 

.0 

.6 

.0 


X7 


I 


ao 


la 

.8 

1. 

•01 
.0 


■ 


021 


641 


11.4 
9 
.9 
8a4 
0 
4.6 
0.3 


388. 


0347 
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Table  17. — Occupation  before  coming  to  the  United  States  of  foreignrbom  femalet  who 
were  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming,  by  race  of  individual. 

(Thlstabletndndes  only  races  with  20  or  more  females  reporting.   The  total,  however,  Is  for  all  foielgn-bom.] 


Race  of  individual. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Qerman 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Soath 

Polish 

Total 


OB 


9 


26 

26 
114 

90 
153 

89 


660 


t 


i 


?5 

eg 

Hi 


Per  cent  working  for 
wages. 


I 


1^ 


846 
73.1 
07.4 
96.7 
06.7 
76.4 


01.2 


So 

O  u 


ao 

.0 

.0 

.0 

2.0 

12.4 


2.5 


15.4 
7.7 

.0 
2.2 

.0 
6.7 


2.6 


1 

6^ 


0.0 

3.8 

.0 

1.1 

.0 

.0 


1.2 


I 

O 


ao 

15.4 

2.6 

.0 

.0 


a 


Percent 

working 

without 

wages. 


i 


15.4 

26.0 

2.6 

3.3 

2.0 


!i 


.019.1 


1.2 


ao 

.0 
.0 
.0 
1.3 
.0 


7.6 


.4 


O 


ao 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
4.5 


3 

o 


ao 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.3 

4.5 


.7 


1.1 


Percent 

working  Ibr 

profit. 


ao 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.2 


I 

o 


3 

o 


ao 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 


ao 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.2 


Information  is  given  in  these  tables  for  1,321  persons,  including 
752  males  and  569  females.  Eleven  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
males  were  without  occupation  before  coming  to  the  United  States, 
41.9  per  cent  were  workmg  for  wa^es,  22.2  per  cent  were  working 
without  wages,  and  24.7  per  cent  were  working  for  profit.  T^e 
largest  proportion  of  males  without  occupation  is  shown  by  the  Japa- 
nese, with  39.3  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Germans  with  21.9  per  cent, 
and  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  with  20  per  cent.  The  South  Ital- 
ians have  the  smallest  proportion,  4.2  per  cent,  without  occupation. 
Among  the  males  working  tor  wages  the  Poles  rank  highest  with  61 
per  cent  and  the  Japaneselowest  with  24.7  per  cent.  The  percenta^ 
of  males  working  without  wages  varies  from  11.4  per  cent  of  the 
Bohemians  and  Moravians  and  the  Hebrews  to  31.5  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  proportion  working  for  profit  varies  from  4.6 
per  cent  of  the  Japanese  to  41.9  per  cent  of  tne  Hebrews.  Ninety- 
one  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the  females  were  without  occupation 
before  coming  to  the  United  States,  7.6  per  cent  were  working  for 
wages,  1.1  per  cent  were  working  without  wages,  and  0.2  per  cent 
were  working  for  profit.  The  proportion  without  occupation  varies 
from  73.1  per  cent  of  the  Germans  to  97.4  per  cent  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  proportion  working  for  wages  from  2  per  cent  of  the  South 
Italians  to  26.9  per  cent  of  the  Germans.  Poles  and  South  Italians 
alone  were  working  without  wages,  the  proportion  so  employed  being 
less  than  5  per  cent  for  each  race,  and  none  of  the  races  specified 
reports  any  lemales  working  for  profit. 
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The  table  next  submitted  shows  the  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  per- 
sons 6  years  of  a^e  or  over  who  speak  English,  by  age  at  time  of 
coming  to  the  Umted  States  and  race  of  individual: 

Table  18. — Per  cent  of  foreiginrhofn  persons  6  vears  of  age  or  over  who  speak  English, 
hy  age  at  time  of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  race  of  indmaual. 

[ThJg  table  todndes  only  non-Eiigliali-spealdxig  noes  with  40  or  more  penons  reporting.    The  total,  how- 
ever, la  for  all  nonrEngUflh-epeaUng  raoee.) 


Race  of  Indiyidual. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Qerman 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Slovak 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

oomplete 

data. 


87 

63 

384 

342 

£24 

100 

08 

402 

47 

08 


2,159 


Per  cent  who  speak 
English,  by  age  at 
time  or  coming  to 
United  States. 


Under  14. 


100.0 

100.0 

03.1 

75.4 

92.1 

88.0 

80.6 

93.8 

100.0 


88.2 


14  or  over. 


77.8 
87.0 
83.4 
73.2 
61.6 
91.7 
72.9 
76.7 
63.1 
71.2 


74.4 


a  Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

In  the  preceding  table  the  percentage  speaking  English  among  per- 
sons under  14  years  of  age  at  time  of  coining  to  the  United  States  is 
lai^er  for  each  race  than  such  percentage  among  those  14  years  of  age 
or  over  at  time  of  coming,  88.2  per  cent  of  the  total  under  14  showing 
this  ability,  compared  with  74.4  per  cent  of  those  14  or  over.  (Jt 
those  under  14  at  time  of  coming,  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Ger- 
man, and  Slovak  races  show  100  per  cent  each  able  to  speak  English, 
compared  with  slightly  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanians 
and  JPoles  and  75.4  per  cent  of  the  North  ItaUans.  Of  those  14  years 
of  age  or  over  at  tne  time  of  coining,  the  Japanese  rank  first  with 
91.7  per  cent  speaking  English,  followed  by  the  Germans  with  87 
per  cent  and  the  Hebrews  with  83.4  per  cent,  while  the  Portuguese 
rank  lowest  in  this  group,  only  53.1  per  cent  being  able  to  speak 
English. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  per  cent  of  foreign- 
bom  persons  6  years  of  age  or  oyer  who  speak  English,  by  years  in 
the  United  States  and  race  of  individual. 
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Table  19. — Per  cent  of  foreign-bom  persona  6  years  of  age  or  over  who  speak  English,  by 

years  in  the  United  States  and  race  of  individual. 

[By  vean  in  the  United  States  ia  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tbe  United  States.  This  table  includes 
only  non-Enfi;liahrspeaking  races  with  40  or  more  persons  reporting.  The  total,  however,  is  for  all  non- 
EngUsh-speaking  races.] 


Race  of  indivlduaL 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Slovak 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


87 

63 

384 

342 

G24 

109 

68 

402 

47 

68 


2,159 


Per  cent  who  speak  EngUsh,  by 
years  in  the  United  States. 


Under  6. 


60.0 
100.0 
76.4 
63.6 
14.7 
90.1 
62.6 
25.0 
57.1 
38.5 


64.4 


6  to  9. 


81.8 
91.7 
88.4 
70.4 
66.7 
94.1 
79.3 
81.0 
66.4 
88.9 


77.9 


10  or  over. 


86.7 
87.5 
91.7 
84.5 
75.8 
100.0 
78.8 
80.5 
71.4 
86.5 


81.0 


Increased  ability  to  speak  English  as  length  of  residence  in  the 
United  States  increases  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  above  table.  Of 
the  2,159  persons  represented  the  largest  proportion  speaking  English 
is  exhibited  by  the  group  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over,  with 
81.9  per  cent  able  to  speak  English,  compared  with  77.9  per  cent  of 
the  persons  in  this  country  five  to  nine  years,  and  64.4  per  cent  of 
those  here  under  five  jrears.  Of  those  in  the  United  States  under  five 
years,  the  Germans  with  100  per  cent  show  the  largest  proportion 
spealang  English,  followed  by  the  Japanese  with  90.1  per  cent,  and 
the  Hebrews  with  76.4  per  cent.  The  Japanese  show  the  largest  per- 
centages speaking  English  in  the  second  and  third  periods,  followed 
in  the  second  period  by  the  Germans  and  the  Slovaks,  and  in  the 
third  by  the  Hebrews  and  Germans.  The  Italians,  Lithuanians, 
Poles,  and  Portuguese  exhibit  relatively  small  proportions  speaking 
English  in  each  period,  the  South  Italians  with  14.7  per  cent  rank- 
ling lowest  in  the  period  under  five  years,  while  the  Portuguese  show 
the  smallest  proportions,  or  65.4  and  71.4  per  cent,  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing perioos. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rural  immigrants  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  may  be  obtained  from 
the  table  which  follows,  showing  the  per  cent  of  persons  6  years  of 
age  or  over  who  speak  English,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race 
of  individual. 
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Table  20. — Per  cent  of  persons  6  years  of  age  or  over  who  speak  English^  by  sex  and 

general  nativity  and  race  of  individuaL 

[This  teble  includes  only  non-EngUsh-speaki&g  races  with  40  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  totals,  how- 

erer,  are  for  all  non-EngUshpspeaklng  races.] 


General  nattvity  and  race  of  Individual. 

Number  reporting  complete 
data. 

• 

Per  cent  who  speak  English. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father: 

41 

39 

92 

134 

255 

362 

51 

34 

180 

191 

289 

97 

37 

227 

25 

33 

34 

39 

97 

112 

205 

316 

36 

29 

105 

151 

235 

12 

31 

175 

22 

35 

75 
78 
180 
246 
460 
678 

87 

63 

384 

342 

524 

109 

68 

402 

47 

68 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

09.6 

93.6 

92.2 
91.2 
91.0 
79.6 
82.7 
96.9 
91.9 
90.3 
8&0 
87.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.3 

08.5 

01.5 

72.2 
86.2 
82.6 
66.0 
55.3 
41.7 
54.8 
62.0 
40.0 
68.6 

100.0 

German 

100.0 

Hebrew 

100.0 

08.4 

Tti^ifiMi;  B^th 

00.1 

Polish.. 

02.6 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

83.0 

German 

88.0 

Hebrew 

86.7 

Ttftiff^n  Knn)?... 

74.0 

Italian;  Bouth. 

70.4 

Japanese ,... 

00.8 

liilhuanlan 

75.0 

Polish 

78.4 

Portuguese 

66.0 

SloviS 

77.0 

Grand  total 

2,223 

1,843 

4,066 

91.8 

80.5 

86.7 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

1,017 
1,206 

890 
053 

^  1,907 
2,160 

97.1 
87.3 

05.6 
66.3 

06.4 

Total  foreign-bom T 

78.0 

Ninety-one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  2,223  males  and  80.5 
per  cent  of  the  1^843  fexoales  represented  in  the  above  table  sp^eak 
English.  Ninety-fiix  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  native- 
bom  of  foreign  father  speak  English,  compared  with  78  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-bora.  One  hundr^  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of 
Bohemian  and  Moravian.  German,  and  Hebrew  descent  speak  Eng- 
lish, compared  with  sUgntly  lower  percentages  of  the  native-bom 
of  Italian  parentage,  and  only  92.6  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of 
Polish  lineage.  Each  of  the  foreim-Dom  races  shows  a  larger  per- 
centage of  males  than  of  females  able  to  speak  English,  the  dinerence 
being  the  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  Portuguese,  and  Lith- 
uanians. Comparing  the  totals  for  tne  foreign-bom  the  Japanese 
rank  first  in  abiUty  to  speak  English,  followed  by  the  Germans  and 
Hebrews  with  slightly  smaller  percentages,  the  smallest  proportion 
speaking  EngUsh  T[)eing  shown  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  table  next  presented  shows  the  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  per- 
sons 10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  the  per  cent  who  read 
and  write,  bv  age  at  time  of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  race 
of  individual. 
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Table  21. — Per  cent  of  JoTexgn-hcfm  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  per  cerU 
who  read  and  vmte,  by  age  at  time  oj  coming  to  the  United  States  and  race  of  individual. 

(This  table  Includes  only  races  witii  40  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  total,  however,  is  for  allloreign-bom.] 


Race  of  individual. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  read,  by 
age  at  time  of  com- 
ing to  United  States. 

Per  cent  who  read  and 
write,  by  age  at  time 
of  coming  to  United 
States. 

Under  14. 

14  or  over. 

Under  14. 

4 

14  or  over. 

IFtohemfftn  and  Moravian 

85 

62 

356 

323 

515 

108 

64 

400 

45 

64 

95.5 
87.5 
99.0 
77.2 
63.4 

96.8 
96.3 
91.7 
73.4 
39.4 
99.1 
59.3 
81.8 
31.3 
76.9 

05.5 
87.5 
99.0 
76.2 
59.2 

96.8 

96.3 

Hebrew 

90.5 

|tH"ftl».  N^rth 

71.6 

37.3 

Japanese , . . . 

99.1 

100.0 
93.3 
61.5 
83.3 

60.0 
77.3 
53.8 
83.3 

42.4 

Polish 

75.4 

Portuguese 

21.9 

BlovS... 

71.2 

Total 

2.080 

80.7 

73.0 

76.3 

69.7 

The  above  table  shows  a  greater  de^ee  of  Hteracy  in  the  case  of 
persons  under  14  years  of  a^e  at  the  time  of  coining  to  the  United 
otates  than  is  exhibited  by  those  14  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  tijne 
of  coining.  Eighty  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  persons  under 
14  at  the  time  of  coming  to  this  country,  compared  with  73  per  cent 
of  those  14  or  over,  are  able  to  read,  and  76.3  per  cent  of  those  under 
14  at  the  time  of  coming,  compared  with  69.7  per  cent  of  those  14  or 
over,  can  read  and  write.  The  greatest  degree  of  hteracy  is  shown 
by  the  Japanese,  who  report  99.1  per  cent  able  to  read  and  write, 
followed  by  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  with  a  slightly  lower  per- 
centage, while  the  Portuguese  show  the  greatest  percentage  of  illiter- 
ates, the  South  Italians  ranking  next  to  the  Portuguese  in  this  regard. 

The  table  next  submitted  shows  the  per  cent  of  persons  10  years 
of  age  or  over  who  read  and  the  per  cent  who  read  and  write,  by  sex 
and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 

Table  22. — Per  cent  of  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  per  cent  who  read  and 

wrUey  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  indiviauaL 

[This  table  includes  only  races  with  40  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  ail  raon.] 


General  nativity  and  lace 
of  individual. 

Number  reporting  com- 
plete data. 

Per  centf  who  read. 

Per  cent  who  read  and 
write. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

31 
23 
71 
97 
167 
333 

49 

38 

171 

177 

285 

96 

35 

225 

24 

33 

28 
27 
67 
88 
135 
248 

36 

29 

185 

146 

230 

12 

29 

175 

21 

31 

59 
50 
138 
185 
302 
581 

85 

62 

356 

323 

515 

108 

64 

400 

45 

64 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
91.0 
79.0 

05.9 
90.9 
96.5 
80.2 
54.0 
100.0 
74.3 
87.1 
50.0 
90.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
90.4 
96.8 

97.2 
100.0 
91.4 
67.8 
36.1 
91.7 
48.3 
80.0 
28.6 
64.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
90.7 
86.6 

96.5 
05.2 
93.8 
74.6 
46.0 
99.1 
62.5 
84.0 
40.0 
78.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
87.4 
77.8 

95.0 
90.9 
96.5 
79.7 
50.5 
100.0 
60.0 
80.9 
37.5 
84.8 

96.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

89.6 

96.4 

97.2 
100.0 
89.7 
66.1 
34.8 
91.7 
24.1 
60.1 
23.8 
61.3 

98.3 
100.0 

Hebrew 

100.0 

Italia",  North 

100.0 

Ttftilan.'flouth... 

88.4 

Polish.' 

85.7 

Foretgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 
OennAn 

96.5 
05.2 

H  ebrew 

93.0 

TtrftMan.  Uonh 

73.1 

43.3 

Japanese 

99.1 

t/flhnanian 

43.8 

Pnlfnh. 

75.8 

Portuguese 

31.1 

Slovak 

73.4 

Grand  total 

1,970 

1,596 

3,566 

83.2 

80.3 

81.9 

80.9 

77.4 

79.8 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign 
father 

786 

809 

1,161 

664 
668 
928 

1.440 
1,477 
2,080 

88.2 
88.1 
79.8 

96.6 
96.7 
68.5 

92.0 
92.0 
74.8 

86.6 
86.7 
76.8 

06.9 
96.7 
64.3 

90.8 

Total  native-bom 

90.7 

Total  foreign-bom 

71.3 
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Data  are  presented  in  the  preceding  table  for  3,566  persons, 
including  1,970  males  and  1,506  females,  and  of  the  total  number 
81.9  per  cent  are  able  to  read  and  79.3  per  cent  to  read  and  write. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  are  able  to 
read  and  90.8  per  cent  to  read  and  write,  compared  with  74.8  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-Dom  who  read  and  71.3  per  cent  who  read  and  write. 
One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of  German,  Hebrew,  and 
North  Italian  parentage  and  98.3  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  parentage  read  and  write,  compared  with 
88.4  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of  South  ItaUan  ana  85.7  per  cent  of 
the  native-bom  of  PoUsh  descent. 

Comparing  the  foreign-bom,  it  is  seen  that  the  Japanese  show  the 
greatest  degree  of  literacy,  followed  by  the  Bohemians  and  Mora- 
vians, Germans,  and  Hebrews,  each  of  which  shows  more  than  90  per 
cent  able  to  read  and  write.  The  Portuguese  exhibit  the  largest 
percent^e  of  ilUterates,  showing  only  31.1  per  cent  who  read  and 
write.  The  percentages  able  to  read  and  to  read  and  write  are  slightly 
larger  for  the  males  than  for  the  females,  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  sexes  being  shown  by  the  Portuguese,  Lithuanian, 
Slovak,  and  South  Italian  races. 

Further  data  on  the  literacv  of  immi^ants  engaged  in  agricultiure 
are  presented  in  the  table  following,  which  sets  f ortn  the  per  cent  of 
foreign-bom  persons  10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  tne  per  cent 
who  read  and  write,  by  years  m  the  United  States  and  race  of 
individual. 


Tablb  23. — Per  cent  offoreian-bom  jferaons  10  years  of  age  or  over  who  read  and  per  cent 
who  read  and  wriUf  by  years  in  the  Unued  Statee  and  race  of  individual, 

[By  years  In  the  United  States  Is  meant  years  since  first  arrlTal  in  the  United  States.    Tliis  table  indndes 
only  races  with  40  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  total,  however,  is  for  all  foreign-bom.] 


Race  of  indlylduaL 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Qerman 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Slovak 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


86 

62 

356 

323 

515 

108 

64 

400 

45 

64 


2,069 


Per  cent  who  read,  by  years 
in  United  States. 


Under  5. 


100.0 
100.0 
96.3 
67.1 
30.3 
100.0 
57.1 
50.0 
66.7 
63.6 


79.2 


5  to  9. 


100.0 
100.0 
98.7 
71.2 
35.6 
94.1 
66.7 
75.0 
32.0 
81.3 


71.4 


10  or  over. 


74.7 


Per  cent  who  read  and  write, 
by  years  in  United  States. 


Under  5. 


95.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.7 

100.0 

100.0 

91.1 

96.3 

97.4 

7&6 

67.1 

71.2 

49.1 

30.3 

34.2 

100.0 

100.0 

94.1 

60.9 

14.3 

56.6 

86.6 

87.5 

56.0 

42.9 

50.0 

24.0 

81.1 

68.6 

81.8 

76.6 


6to9. 


67.4 


10  or  over. 


96.0 
08.7 
90.1 
75.9 
46.0 
100.0 
47.8 
79.9 
S6.7 
78.0 


71.1 


The  Bohemians  and  Moravians  exhibit  the  greatest  degree  of  lit- 
eracy in  the  preceding  table  and  are  closelv  followed  by  the  Grermans, 
each  of  these  races  showing  100  per  cent  or  those  in  the  United  States 
under  ten  years  and  more  than  90  per  cent  of  those  here  ten  years  or 
over  able  to  read  and  write.  Of  those  here  five  to  nine  years,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  illiterates  is  shown  by  the  Portuguese,  with 
only  24  per  cent  who  read  and  write.  The  percentage  of  uUterates  is 
considerably  larger  among  the  Poles,  Slovaks,  and  Lithuanians  in  the 
United  States  under  five  years  than  among  those  here  five  years  or  over. 
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The  table  following  shows  the  per  cent  of  children  6  and  under  16 
years  of  age  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work,  by  sex  and  general 
nativity  and  race  of  individual. 

Table  24. — Fet  cent  of  children  6  and  under  16  yean  of  age  at  home,  at  echoolf  and  at 

work,  by  aex  and  general  nativiiy  and  race  of  individual, 

[This  tabto  Indades  only  noes  with  40  or  more  children  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  ell  raoek] 

MALE. 


Genaral  Dattvity  and  race  of  hidlTiduaL 

Nomber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Percent— 

At  homeu 

At  ediool. 

Atwock. 

Natiye-bom  of  native  father,  White 

41 

'     26 

21 

68 

7fl 

178 

218 

38 
25 

12.2 

12.0 
23.8 
6.2 
1L8 
25.8 
10.3 

6.8 
76.0 

87.8 

88.0 
76.2 
08.1 
82.0 
71.0 
78.4 

04.7 
24.0 

0.0 

Native-born  of  foreign  fiather,  by  race  of  father: 

Ttohf^njiAn  ^nd  Moravian 

.0 

Ocmian r . . ,  - 

.0 

Hebrew 

L7 

Italian.  North 

5.8 

Italian!  Bonth 

2.8 

Polish.'. 

2.8 

Foielgn-bom: 

Hebrew 

.0 

Italian.  North 

.0 

Grand  total 

760 

19.8 

77.0 

2.8 

Total  natlve-bo"!  of  fo»*ii?n  f^tluir. ^  -,-,-.-... . 

828 
680 
100 

18.8 
18.4 
20.0 

78.7 
70.2 
60.0 

2.8 

Total  natl'^e-bo'Ti , -  -  ,  -  r  r  -. r . . 

2.4 

Total  foreign-bom 

2.0 

FEMAL 

E. 

Nattv<^-bom  of  native  ^fttbef.  Whiter 

29 

21 
21 

eo 

60 
164 
170 

33 
24 

0.0 

14.3 
0.5 
11.6 
18.8 
22.0 
20.1 

18.2 
37.5 

ino.0 

85.7 
85.7 
88.4 
81.2 
76.8 
70.0 

8L8 
68.8 

0.0 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  Ikther: 

.0 

QenPAn ...  r  .,,,..,-  t  ,  -  ,  r  .  r         ...... . 

4.8 

Hebrew 

.0 

Italian,  North 

.0 

Italian!  South. , 

1.2 

Polish.' 

.0 

ForeUn-bom: 

Hebrew 

.0 

Italian,  North 

4.2 

Grand  tota* .  r , , , . . 

605 

10.7 

70.7 

.6 

Total  native-born  ot  foreisn  **th«». ...,.--..,-,,., , 

683 

612 

83 

10.7 
18.8 
26.6 

70.8 
80.7 
72.3 

.8 

Total  natlve-bom 

.6 

1.2 

TOTAl 

[/.        . 

• 

Native-bom  of  native  father.  White 

70 

46 
42 
127 
145 
342 
307 

71 
40 

7.1 

13.0 
16.7 
8.7 
15.2 
23.7 
10.6 

11.3 
57.1 

02.0 

87.0 
81.0 
00.6 
82.1 
74.3 
70.1 

88.7 
40.8 

0.0 

Natlve-bom  of  forelm  father,  by  race  of  father: 

.0 

German 

2.4 

Hebrew 

.8 

Itf^llan,  North 

2.8 

2.0 

Polish  J !.///.\^^l!. 

1.8 

Fordgn-bom: 

Hebrew 

.0 

Italian,  North 

2.0 

Omnd  total 

1,464 

10.7 

78.8 

1.6 

Tot^l  nAttv^hfim  of  fO^e^Kn  fftthftr ,   , 

1,211 

1,281 

183 

10.2 
18.6 
27.0 

70.2 
70.0 
70.6 

1.6 

Total  natlv^bom 

1.6 

Total  foreign-bom 

1.6 
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The  preceding  table  presents  data  for  1,464  persons,  and  shows  that 
19.7  per  cent  are  at  home,  78.8  per  cent  at  school,  and  1.5  per  cent  at 
work.  Seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  natiye-bom  of  native 
father  are  at  home,  92.9  per  cent  at  school,  and  none  at  work,  com- 

Eared  with  19.2  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  at 
ome,  79.2  per  cent  at  school,  and  1.6  per  cent  at  work,  and  27.9  per 
cent  of  the  lorei^-bom  at  home,  70.5  per  cent  at  school,  and  1.6  per 
cent  at  work.  The  Hebrews  exhibit  the  highest  percentage  at  school 
and  the  smallest  percentage  at  home  in  tne  two  groups  of  native 
bom  of  foreign  father  and  foreign-bom,  the  South  Itdians  showing  the 
largest  percentage  at  home  and  the  smallest  percentage  at  school  of 
the  native-born  of  foreign  father,  and  the  North  ItaUans  the  lai^est 
percentage  at  home  and  the  smallest  percentage  at  school  of  the 
ioreign-lx>m.  The  proportion  at  work  is  less  than  3  per  cent  for 
each  race,  none  of  the  Hebrews  nor  the  native-bom  of  Bohemian  or 
Moravian  parentage  being  so  engaged. 

Companng  the  males  and  females,  it  is  seen  that  the  former  show 
the  lai^er  percentages  at  home  and  at  work  and  the  latter  the  larger 
percentage  at  school.  The  foreign-bom  North  ItaUans,  both  male  and 
female,  rank  highest  in  the  percentage  at  home  and  lowest  in  the  per- 
centage at  school.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  North 
Italian  males  are  at  home  and  24  per  cent  at  school,  compared  with 
37.5  per  cent  of  the  females  at  home  and  58.3  per  cent  at  school 
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JAPANESE  AND  OTHER  IMMIGRANTS  RACES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

AND  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES. 


INTRODTJOTOBT. 


The  immigration  problem  of  the  West  takes  a  form  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  tne  eastern  and  middle  States,  principally  because 
of  differences  in  location  with  reference  to  sources  of  unmigration, 
comparative  sparsity  of  population,  and  extent  of  resources  remaining 
to  be  developed  and  exploited.  The  expense  involved  in  direct  immi- 
gration to  the  West  from  Europe  is  so  great  that  European  immigrants 
are  secured  chiefly  as  a  part  of  the  general  westward  movement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  location  and  climate  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California  are  such  as  to  cause  them  to  share  with  Texas  most 
of  the  immigrants  from  Mexico,  while  the  location  of  the  three 
Paciflc  coast  States,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington^  is  such  as 
to  bring  to  them  practicaUy  the  whole  or  the  eastern  Asiatic  immiCTa- 
tion  and  the  secondary  movement  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  save  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  are  so  placed 
that  they  must  compete  with  other  States,  since  througn  other  States 
immigration  from  ail  sources  save  Canada  must  come. 

Though  the  westward  movement  has  been  strong,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1900  more  than  one-half  of  the  native-born  had 
come  from  States  other  than  those  in  which  they  resided,  the  popu- 
lation of  most  localities  is^  still  sparse.  In  1900  the  population  of 
the  11  States  and  Territories  comprising  the  Western  division  was 
only  4,091,349,  or  5.37  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  continental 
Umted  States.  Though  the  movement  of  population  westward  has 
been  very  rapid  since  the  census  of  1900  was  taken,  the  pubhc  lands, 
the  large  holdings  capable  of  being  subdivided  and  more  nilly  utilized, 
the  mines,  smelters,  lumber  mills,  fisheries,  and  general  construction 
work  present  a  demand  for  a  much  larger  population  than  any  of 
these  States  now  has.  One  problem  has  been  to  settle  the  country 
more  fully  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  labor.  Another  has  been 
presented  by  the  immigration  of  certain  races  which  have  arrived 
at  Paciflc  coast  ports.  The  importance  of  the  one  is  indicated  by 
the  activity  of  promotion  committees  at  work  in  the  Middle  West 
and  East  m  an  effort  to  induce  a  larger  movement  of  population 
west  and  the  ''recruiting"  of  laborers  practiced  by  railway  companies, 
general  contractors,  beet-sugar  companies,  operators  of  mines  ana 
smelters,  and,  in  sporadic  cases,  by  California  fruit  growers.  The 
importance  of  the  other  has  made  itself  apparent  in  the  general 
insistency  upon  the  exclusion  of  laborers  of  certain  races,  wnich  is 
already  largely  an  accomplished  fact. 
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In  1900,  846,321,  or  20.7  per  cent,  of  the  4,091^349  persons  repoited 
by  the  census  as  Uving  in  the  11  States  and  Territories  of  the  Western 
division,  were  foreign-bom.  Two  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
about  one-tenth  of  the  foreign-bom  had  immigratea  from  Asia. 
About  on&jeighth  of  the  total  population  and  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  foreign-bom  had  immigrated  from  north  European  coimtries, 
the  Germans  with  135,459,  the  English  with  102,656,  the  Irish  with 
83,532,  and  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  witn  116,175  being 
the  most  conspicuous  element.  Some  89,800  immiCTants  from 
Canada,  or  2.2  per  cent  of  the  population,  may  be  added  to  this 
group  as  being  largely  of  the  same  stock.  Beside  these,  there 
were  107,860  wno  had  immigrated  from  south  and  east  European 
coimtries,  forming  2.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Western  divi- 
sion. Among  the  latter  the  ItaUans  were  the  most  numerous,  fol- 
lowed by  the  various  races  of  Austria,  the  Finns,  and  the  Portuguese. 
Finally,  29^,579  Mexicans  had  found  a  place  in  the  population,  con- 
stituting 0.7  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Tne  table  which  follows  shows 
the  population  of  each  State  of  the  Western  division,  and  of  the 
contmental  United  States,  in  1900.  together  with  the  total  number 
of  foreign-bom  and  the  number  or  the  same  bom  in  each  specified 
country,  and  the  percentage  of  each  nationaUty  in  the  United  States 
residing  in  the  Western  division.  The  countries  from  which  the 
immigration  has  been  small  are  not  included  in  the  table. 
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II.  *»» 

The  more  important  changes  in  the  population  since  1900  have 
been  incidental  to — 

(1)  A  rapid  influx  from  1900  to  1907  of  Japanese  (with  a  few 
Koreans)  from  Japan  or  Hawaii,  or  both^  until  the  number  of  that 
race  now  residing  m  the  Western  division  is  in  excess  of  90,000,  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  are  in  California  and  one-sixth  in  Washington; 

(2)  A  diminishing  number  of  Chinese,  their  decline  being  due  to 
the  exclusion  law  and  a  tendency  exhibited  by  the  members  of  that 
race  to  move  to  the  eastern  cities; 

(3)  An  influx  of  Mexicans  continued  until  the  number  in  the 
Western  States  has  increased  several  fold; 

(4)  A  continued  influx  of  English,  Scandinavians,  and  other  north 
Europeans,  in  part  a  direct  immigration,  in  part  a  westward  movement 
of  industrial  workers  before  the  mcreasing  number  of  south  and  east 
Europeans  employed  in  industry  in  the  East,  and  in  part  a  westward 
movement  of  lanulies,  generally  to  locate  on  farms; 

(5)  An  influx  of  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  European 
countries,  the  smaller  part  of  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  I^rth 
Italians,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dalmatians,  coming  directly  from 
their  native  land,  much  the  larger  number  coming  from  the  States 
in  the  East  to  engage  in  common  or  semiskilled  labor  on  the  railways, 
in  the  mines  and  smelters,  and  other  industries  in  which  much 
unskilled  labor  is  required  and  in  which  laborers  are  employed  in 
la^  numbers. 

The  percentage  of  the  immigrants  of  each  race,  save  the  Japanese, 
arriving  in  the  United  States  between  July  1,  1900,  and  June  30, 
1909,  who  gave  some  State  of  the  Western  division  as  their  desti- 
nation, is  presented  in  Table  2.  The  Japanese  who  arrived  are  not 
given,  for  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  ImmiCTation 
ao  not  include  tnose  who  have  come  to  the  mainland  from  tne  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  them  have  remained  in  the 
Western  division.  The  number  of  Chinese  destined  to  the  West- 
em  division  of  States,  as  given  in  the  table,  is  much  .too  small,  but 
correct  data  in  this  regard  are  not  available  for  the  reason  that  during* 
the  first  three  years  of  the  period  under  consideration  the  Bureau^ 
Immigration  did  not  record  the  destination  of  Chinese  entering  the 
United  States  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  It  should  be  added, 
also,  that  the  figure  given  for  Mexicans  is  not  complete,  for  the  reason 
that  until  1908  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  did  not  record  the  number 
of  Mexican  immigrants  entering  the  United  States  overland.  There- 
fore, the  number  admitted  and  the  number  destined  to  the  Western 
division  of  States,  during  the  period  considered,  are  both  too  low. 
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Tabls  2. — ImmigranU  entering  eontinenUil  United  States  during  the  years  1901  to  1909 ^ 

inclusive,  by  race. 

(GompUed  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1001-1900.] 


Raoe. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin. . . 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Dalmatlaxi,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinlan 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

EngUsh 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Polish 

Portaguese 

Roumanian 

Roaslan 

Rufhenlan 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 


Total 

number 

entering 

continental 

United 

States, 

1901  to  1900. 

Number 

jiving 

Western 

division  as 

Percent 

riving 

western 

division  as 

destina- 
tion. 

destina- 
tion. 

10,333 

760 

4.0 

86,132 

1,464 

1.7 

81,068 

4,206 

6.1 

16,149 

8,804 

68.1 

270,187 

16,008 

6.8 

26,730 

6,060 

23.2 

60,034 

4,100 

6.0 

3,843 

2,008 

76.7 

332,113 

44, 170 

13.8 

117,311 

11,603 

0.8 

80,666 

12,416 

13.0 

626,266 

35,910 
0,2W) 

6.7 

171,648 

&4 

801,096 

6,461 

.6 

333,336 

16,234 

4.6 

311,303 

66,008 

21.2 

1,668,914 

20,006 

1.0 

136,372 

484 

.4 

201,370 

063 

.3 

23,683 

a4,402 

10.0 

746,306 

2,000 

.4 

66,301 

8,763 

16.6 

68,011 

363 

.6 

03,267 

4,300 

0.0 

116,236 

408 

.4 

477,860 

61,818 

ia8 

108,382 

13,466 

12.4 

300,027 

1,076 

.7 

36,106 

7,383 

2a4 

43,660 

700 

1.8 

11.433 

196 

1.7 

16,376 

1,666 

lai 

a  17,486  Mexicans  were  recorded  as  destined  to  Texas  during  the  period  considered. 


SCOPE   AND   METHOD   OF   INVESTIGATION. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the  Commission  in  the  West  was 
planned  to  indude  (1)  a  study  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
of  immi^ants  in  the  more  important  industries,  (2)  a  study  of 
selected  immigrant  races  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  (3)  a  special 
study  of  agricultural  laborers  and  of  immigrant  farmers,  and  (4)  a 
detaded  examination  of  Japanese,  Korean  and  East  Indian  immi- 

Eation  in  its  various  phases,  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  the 
3t  named  because  it  presents  a  problem  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  with  reference  to  which  the  fullest  possible  information  was  to 
be  desired.     No  special  investigation  oi  Chinese  immigration  was 

Elanned.  Most  of  the  Chinese  now  in  the  United  States  have  resided 
ere  so  long  and  have  lived  and  worked  under  such  conditions  that  an 
investigation  of  them  along  the  lines  adopted  for  other  races  would 
not  show  the  effects  of  a  free  or  of  a  restricted  immigration,  nor  would 
the  data  be  comparable  with  those  collected  for  other  races.  The 
difficulties  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  exclusion  law  have 
been  so  great  that  the  Chinese  laborers  were  very  suspicious  of  the 
motives  of  the  Commission's  agents  so  that  it  was  found  difficult  in 
most  places  to  secure  any  data  of  value  from  them.    The  slight 
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investigation  made  of  Chinese  immigration  was,  therefore,  purely 
incidental  to  the  investigation  of  industries  in  which  they  are  or  have 
been  employed. 

The  most  important  industries  of  the  West  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  number  of  men  and  especially  the  number  of  immigrants 
employed;  are  steam  railroad  transportation,  with  a  probable  total 
of  75,000  employees;  metalliferous  mining  and  smelting,  with  a  total 
of  between  125,000  and  150,000;  coal  mining,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
36,000  in  1908;  the  lumber  industry,  with  57,657  in  1905;  electric  rail- 
way transportation,  with  almost  20,000  in  1907;  general  construction 
work,  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  and  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  and 
hop,  fruit,  and  vegetable  growing,  especially  in  California,  with  their 
aUied  industries;  and  the  fishing  mdustry  of  the  Northwestern  States 
and  Alaska.  These  industries,  together  with  others  of  less  importance 
but  which  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  certain  phases  of  the 
problem,  have  been  investigated.  The  investigation  included  the 
collection  of  individual  schedules^from  the  employees  of  the  selected 
establishments;  the  testimony  of  employers,  foremen,  and  others  with 
reference  to  certain  points ;  and  pay  rolls  in  so  far  as  such  data  would 
supplement  those  obtained  in  other  ways,  and  where  the  pay  rolls 
were  in  such  form  that  they  would  be  suitable  for  tabulation.^  The 
industries  investigated,  the  total  number  of  persons  for  whom  sched- 
ules were  obtained,  and  the  number  of  each  race,  bvsex  and  nativity, 
in  each  industry  upon  which  a  special  report  is  su  omitted,  as  well  as 
the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  employees,  are  shown 
iuf  the  tables  following. 

oFor  schedule  forma  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  653-662,  668-^70,  674-677,  and  680-681. 
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Tabli  4. — Number  and  per  cent  ofemplovees  of  each  race  for  whom  informatum  was 

secured,  by  sex. 


Ocnenl  natlylty  and  laoe. 


N8tlye>bom  of  natlye  father: 
White 


Neero.. 
Indian. 


Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Axons 

Belgium 

BraziL 

Canada 

CJhlll -•. 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England , 

Finland , 


France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hawaii 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea. 

Madeira  Islands 

Mejdoo 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trinidad 

Turkey 

Wales 

West  Indies  (other  than  Cuba) 

AiMca  (country  not  spedfled) 

South  America  (country not  spedfled). 
Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish. 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

English 

FUTpIno 

Finnish 

Flemish. 

French. 

German 

Greek 

Hawaiian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

Icelander 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

KcMrean 

Lithuanian.  ••.«.. .•..•• 


Number. 


Male. 


17,701 
352 
101 


12 

131 

32 

19 

1 

646 

8 

07 

2 

192 

1,545 

14 

179 

2,007 

8 

2 

1 

2,266 

188 

1 

1 


262 
46 

201 
1 
2 

141 
53 

546 
21 

308 

116 
1 
4 

230 
3 
3 
2 

1 

81 

166 

79 

126 

177 

1,308 

660 

1,484 

5 

670 

434 

123 

396 

3,319 

11 

804 

27 

348 

2,084 

2,670 

8 

16 

12 

296 

8 

3,136 

4,459 

2,027 

3 

8,327 

214 

86 


Female. 


1,523 
20 
54 


4 
20 
18 

4 


41 
5 


22 

67 


39 
233 


248 
226 


1 
29 

3 
13 


122 
12 
26 
8 
16 
20 


5 
3 
8 


91 

4 
2 


5 
34 
1 
4 
1 
2 
13 


67 


2 

56 

301 

3 


2 
8 
2 


77 
428 
291 


114 
2 


Total 


19,224 
372 
165 


16 

151 

50 

23 

1 

686 

13 

67 

2 

214 

1,612 

14 

218 

2,240 

3 

2 

1 

2,514 

414 

1 

1 

1 

291 

49 

214 

1 

2 

263 

65 

572 

29 

324 

136 

1 

9 

242 

6 

3 

3 

1 

172 

160 

81 

126 

182 

1,432 

670 

1,488 

6 

672 

447 

123 

395 

3,376 

11 

804 

29 

404 

2,385 

2,573 

3 

18 

16 

296 

8 

3,213 

4,887 

2,318 

3 

8,441 

216 

86 


Per  cent  distribution. 


Male. 


23.3 
.6 
.1 


.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 

1.8 
.9 

2.0 

.6 

.2 

.5 

4.4 

2.7 
3.4 

fo] 
ra^ 
fa; 
.4 

(•) 
4.1 

5.9 

2.7 

(«) 
11.0 
.3 
•  1 


Female. 


81.2 

.4 

1.1 


.1 
.4 
.4 
.1 

.0 
.8 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.5 

1.4 
.0 
.8 

4.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 

5.1 

4.6 
.0 
.0 


(») 


(•) 


.6 
.1 
.3 
.0 
.0 
2.6 
.2 
.5 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.0 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.0 


(•) 


.0 

L9 

.1 


(«) 


n 


.0 
.1 

.7 

.1 


(«) 


.3 
.0 
.0 
1.2 
.0 
.0 


1.1 

6.2 

.1 

.0 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 


(•) 


.0 
1.6 
8.8 
6.0 

.0 
2.8 


.Q 


TotaL 


23.8 
.6 
.2 


.2 
.1 


(«) 


.9 

.1 

.3 
2.0 

.3 
2.8 


rai 
(aj 


3.1 

.1 


rai 
(a) 


.4 
.1 
.3 


.3 
.1 
.7 

.4 
.2 


.3 


(«) 


(») 


.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 

1.8 
.8 

1.8 

.8 
.6 
.2 
.6 
4.2 

LO 

.6 
3.0 
2.9 


rai 


(•) 


(«y 


.4 

4.0 
6.1 
2.9 


a  Len  than  0^  pv  oenl. 
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Table  4. — Number  and  per  cent  of  emplayeee  of  eaeh  race  for  uham  information  toot 

secured,  by  mx— Ccmtinued. 


OcDcnl  fuMvity  and  laoe. 


WonifPf^ionif  bjr  race — Ccntimied. 

Maoedoiitao. 

Mamr 

Meodcan 

Montenagrlii 

Negro. ^ 

Norwegtaii. 

Perslaa 

Polish 

Portugaese 

Bomnanfam 

Btusiaii. 

Bathfloian 

Sooteh 

Bcotcb-Irtah 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Bvrlan 

Turkish. 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) . . . 

Australian  (race  not  specified) 

Austrian  (race  not  spedfled) 

Belgian  (race  not  spedfled) 

South  American  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  natlvfr*bom 

Total  foreign-bortL 


Nomber. 


Male. 


27 

210 

6,154 

410 

3 

1,029 

3 

429 

581 

41 

378 

25 

760 

14 

107 

468 

1,180 

260 

1,756 

26 

93 

407 

16 

4 

397 

8 

12 

56 


75,830 


9,266 
27,419 
48,411 


6 
94 


11 


2 

334 

3 

43 


27 
2 


3 
11 
21 
22 

2 


3 

14 


4,882 


1.180 
2,786 
2,096 


Total. 


27 

216 

6,248 

410 

3 

1,040 

3 

431 

015 

44 

421 

26 

787 

16 

107 

471 

1,191 

290 

1,778 

28 

93 

*410 

30 

4 

398 

8 

12 

58 


80,712 


10,454 
30,206 
50,507 


Per  cent  dlstribatloa. 


Hale. 


(«) 


a3 

8.1 
.5 


(•) 


1.4 


(«) 


ex 


.6 
.8 
.1 
.5 


1.0 


(•) 


.1 
.6 

1.6 
.4 

2.3 


(•) 


S 
U 


.1 
.5 


100.0 


12.2 
36.2 
63.8 


Female. 


ao 

.1 
L9 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 


(•) 


6.8 
.1 
.9 
.0 
.6 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(«) 


.0 
.1 
.2 
.4 
.5 

.0 
.1 
.3 
.0 

.0 
.0 


100.0 


24.4 
57.1 
42.0 


TolaL 


(«) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


« 

U 


as 

7.7 
.5 

L3 

.5 

Li 

.1 

.5 

LO 

.1 
.6 

1.5 
.4 

2.2 

.1 
.5 


.6 


100.0 


13.0 
37.4 
62.6 


•  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

Tablx  5. — Per  cent  offoreiffnrhom  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

of  years,  by  sex  and  race. 

[By  yean  in  the  United  States  is  meant  vears  since  first  arrival  hi  the  United  States.  No  deduction  Is 
made  for  time  spent  abroad.  This  table  includes  in  each  section  only  races  with  80  or  more  reporting. 
The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 

MALE. 


Nimiber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  yean. 

Baoe. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5to9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Armenian 

80 

156 

126 

175 

1,388 

628 

1,484 

670 

433 

122 

394 

3,304 

803 

347 

2,081 

2,558 

294 

3,125 

4,451 

2,025 

8,314 

214 

86 

U.3 
2.6 
L6 
LI 
L9 

.5 
L6 
L3 

.9 
4.9 
5.1 
2.7 
L9 
3.5 
L8 
2.4 
3.1 
L3 
3.2 
2.9 

.9 

.0 
L2 

15.0 
3.8 

42.9 

LI 

2.7 

.6 

5.2 

10.3 
2.3 
4.9 

26.4 
5.9 
2.4 
6.3 
5.0 

17.8 

12.2 
3.4 

10.0 

8.7 

5.3 

.9 

L2 

7.5 

13.5 

3L7 

L7 

3.5 

.6 

11.9 

26.9 

4.8 

1L5 

47.7 

8.7 

7.7 

6.1 

6.2 

29.4 

24.1 

6.7 

18.8 

16.5 

12.9 

9.3 

3.5 

10.0 

17.9 

7.9 

.0 

3.4 

.0 

13.1 

15.2 

3.5 

7.4 

18.8 

5.7 

7.1 

5.2 

3.7 

19.5 

23.1 

4.8 

13.3 

12.7 

22.9 

35.5 

8.1 

12.5 
7.1 
4.0 
LI 
L8 
.2 
8.6 

10.9 
6.5 

13.1 
L5 
4.5 
7.8 
4.9 
2.7 

10.6 

1L6 
5.3 
9.1 
8.9 

15.7 

34.1 
3.6 

23.8 
18.6 

7.9 

6.9 
12.9 

L6 
35.4 
23.4 
14.1 
14.8 

-.0 
12.1 
30.3 
22.8 
14.4 
18.9 
20.1 
15.1 
25.9 
29.7 
33.4 
19.2 
40.7 

15.0 
9.0 
2.4 

ia3 

1L7 
2.4 

ILl 
5.4 
6.7 

10.7 

.0 

6.5 

14.8 

8.4 

5.3 

.8 

3.4 

10.9 

7.9 

9.2 

7.7 

.0 

12.8 

2.5 

7.7 

.8 

1,7.7 

12.2 

3.2 

8.0 

2.7 

16.4 

9.8 

.0 

9.9 

14.6 

12.1 

1L5 

.2 

LO 

10.0 

5.7 

6.8 

LO 

.0 

15.1 

2.5 

IPohnn tan  and  Moravian..  . 

10.0 

.8 

Oa^ftdlan,  FTfln^^h    . 

60.0 

Oanadiami  Other 

40.0 

Chineee 

00.9 

Croatian 

5.1 

Dalmatian 

3.0 

Danish 

44.8 

Dntch 

23.0 

Bast  Indian 

.5 

EngUah 

44.1 

FlTinlf  h . . 

13.0 

French 

30.8 

German 

40.4 

Greek 

.4 

Henesovintan 

1.4 

Irish.T ". 

42.4 

Italian.  North 

6.1 

Italian'.  South 

4.6 

Jspanem 

.2 

Korean 

.» 

Yff^h^m^lun              , 

14.0 
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Tabus  5,— Per  cent  offoreMnrbom  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

0/ years,  by  sex  cmd  race — Gontmued. 


MALE— Omtliiued. 


Race. 


jar 

Montenegiln 
Norvegiaii.. 

Pollah 

Portuguese.. 

Russian 

Bootch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian... 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Welsh ^. 

Total. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


210 

6,115 
409 

1,027 
427 
581 
377 
757 
106 
467 

1,180 
260 

1,752 

93 

407 


48,229 


Per  cent  in  United  States  each  apedfled  number  of  yean. 


Under 
1. 


1.9 
14.2 
.7 
2.0 
2.8 
1.0 
10.3 
2.9 
1.9 
1.7 
3.2 
6.3 
1.1 
1.1 
1.5 


3.6 


1. 


6.2 

11.8 
6.6 
7.0 
5.2 
8.6 

18.8 
4.4 
8.5 
6.4 
3.5 

32.7 
4.3 

16.1 
4.9 


7.8 


2. 


9.5 
14.3 
30.1 
11.4 
11.9 
10.2 
17.8 

8.2 
22.6 

9.9 
13.2 
24.2 

5.1 
54.8 

7.6 


13.5 


3. 


14.3 

11.2 

31.5 
8.1 

16.4 
6.4 
9.5 
4.5 

11.3 
4.7 

10.9 
7.1 
3.8 

14.0 
3.7 


12.2 


4. 


10.5 
7.3 

13.4 
5.6 
8.7 
6.5 
4.0 
3.7 
7.5 
4.7 
9.2 
5.6 
3.8 
7.5 
4.9 


8.3 


5to9. 


33.8 
24.3 
16.4 
22.6 
25.1 
22.5 
20.7 
12.2 
33.0 
25.5 
31.0 
13.4 
19.8 
6.5 
7.9 


22.9 


10  to 
14. 


8.6 

8.2 

.5 

5.6 

10.5 

9.1 

6.9 

5.2 

5.7 

13.5 

12.7 

3.3 

7.1 

.0 

3.4 


7.6 


15  to 
19. 


8.6 
4.4 
.5 
9.0 
9.4 

10.5 
5.8 
8.3 
7.5 

10.7 
9.3 
3.0 

15.3 

.0 

&6 


6.4 


20  or 
over. 


6.7 

4.8 

.2 

28.8 

10.1 

25.1 
6.1 

50.7 
1.0 

22.0 
6.0 
4.6 

39.8 
.0 

50.5 


17.8 


F£M.AL£. 


Armenian. 

Qeiman 

Italian,  North 
Italian,  South. 

Japanese , 

Hezican 

Portuguese..., 

Total... 


91 
300 
426 
291 
114 

93 
334 


2,086 


14.3 
2.3 
7.3 
2.4 

15.8 
1.1 
1.5 


5.1 


7.7 
17.0 
15.5 
12.0 
7.9 
1.1 
10.5 


11.4 


4.4 
12.7 
11.0 

9.6 
16.7 

8.6 
13.5 


10.9 


12.1 
1.7 
9.2 
6.9 

29.8 
7.5 

12.3 


8,7 


8.8 
2.3 
6.3 
6.5 
14.0 
6.5 
9.3 


6.5 


37.4 
28.3 
26.1 
31.6 
9.6 
41.9 
25.4 


25.3 


12.1 
9.3 
8.0 

14.8 
3.5 

11.8 
6.0 


2.2 
10.7 
7.3 
10.0 
1.8 
9.7 
8.4 


8.8      9.0 


TOTAL. 


M 

15.7 

9.4 

6.2 

.9 

n.8 

13.2 


14.3 


Armeniiin..,    . 

171 
160 
80 
126 
180 

1,421 
629 

1,488 
672 
446 
122 
394 

3,360 
803 
403 

2,381 

2,561 
296 

3,198 

4,877 

2,316 

8,428 

216 

86 

216 

6,206 
409 

1,038 
429 
915 
420 
784 
106 
470 

1,191 
290 

1,774 

93 

410 

12.9 
2.5 

12.5 
L6 
1.1 
L9 
.5 
1.6 
L3 
LI 
4.9 
5.1 
2.6 
L9 
3.5 
L9 
2.4 
3.0 
L3 
3.5 
2.8 
LI 
.0 
L2 
2.3 

14.0 

.7 

2.0 

2.8 

L2 

10.0 
2.9 
L9 
L7 
3.2 

10.0 
LI 
1.1 
L5 

ILl 
3.8# 

2L3 

42.9 

LI 

2.8 

.8 

5.2 

10.3 
2.2 
4.9 

26.4 
5.8 
2.4 
6.5 
6.5 

17.8 

12.2 
3.3 

10.5 
9.1 
5.3 
.9 
L2 
6.0 

1L7 
6.6 
6.9 
5.4 
9.3 

19.8 
4.5 
8.5 
6.8 
3.7 

30.7 
4.3 

16.1 
5.1 

5.8 

13.1 

35.0 

3L7 

L7 

3.4 

.6 

12.0 

26.8 

4.7 

1L5 

47.7 

8.7 

7.7 

8.2 

7.1 

29.4 

24.0 

6.7 

18.1 

15.6 

12.9 

10.2 

3.5 

9.7 

14.2 

30.1 

1L3 

1L9 

11.4 

17.9 

8.2 

22.6 

9.8 

13.2 

22.4 

5.0 

54.8 

7.6 

ILl 

17.5 

7.5 

7.9 

.0 

3.3 

.0 

13.0 

15.3 

8.6 

7.4 

18.8 

5.6 

7.1 

5.5 

3.5 

19.4 

23.0 

4.7 

12.9 

12.0 

23.0 

36.2 

8.1 

13.9 

ILl 

3L5 

8.0 

16.3 

8.5 

1L2 

4.3 

11.3 

4.7 

11.1 

6.6 

3.7 

14.0 

3.7 

10.5 
8.1 
5.0 
4.0 
LI 
L8 
.2 
8.5 

10.9 
6..3 

13.1 
L5 
4.5 
7.8 
5.5 
2.6 

10.5 

1L5 
5.2 
8.9 
8.6 

15.7 

33.8 
3.5 

10.6 
7.3 

13.4 
5.5 
8.6 
7.5 
4.5 
3.8 
7.5 
4.7 
9.1 
5.5 
3.8 
7.5 
4.9 

3L0 
18.8 
1L8 
7.9 
6.7 
12.9 
L6 
35.3 
23.5 
14.1 
14.8 
.0 
12.0 
30.3 
22.1 
16.1 
18.9 
20.3 
15.0 
25.9 
30.0 
33.1 
19.0 
40.7 
33.8 
24.5 
16.4 
22.7 
24.9 
23.6 
19.3 
12.0 
33.0 
25.3 
3L1 
13.8 
19.8 
6.5 
8.0 

13.5 
8.8 
L3 
2.4 

10.0 

1L9 
2.4 

ILl 
5.4 
6.5 

10.7 

.0 

6.6 

14.3 

8.9 

5.8 

.9 

3.4 

10.8 

7.9 

9.9 

7.7 

.0 

12.8 

*  8.8 

8.2 

.5 

5.5 

10.5 
8.0 
6.2 
5.1 
5.7 

13.4 

12.6 

3.1 

7.2 

.0 

8.7 

2.3 

7.5 

L3 

.8 

17.8 

12.5 

3.2 

7.9 

2.7 

16.8 

9.8 

.0 

10.1 

14.6 

1L4 

1L4 

.2 

LO 

10.1 

5.9 

7.2 

LO 

.0 

15.1 

8.3 

4.4 

.5 

9.1 

9.3 

9.7 

5.7 

8.7 

7.5 

ia6 

9.2 

8.1 

15.2 

.0 

6.6 

1.8 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

20.0 

Bosnian  . 

5.0 

BnlgftHftn . . . 

.8 

60.6 

^nadian.  Other. . 

49.5 

Chln«w... 

90.8 

Croatian 

5.2 

3.9 

Danish 

44.6 

Dutch 

23.0 

lCa$t  Indian 

.5 

English 

44.0 

Finnish 

13.0 

French 

28.5 

German 

45.1 

Greek 

.4 

Herzpgovlnlftn ,     , 

1.7 

Irish 

42.0 

Italian,  North 

6.4 

Italian,  South 

4.8 

Japanese 

.2 

Korean 

•;9 

Lithuanian.     .  ^ 

14.0 

Magyar 

6.5 

Mexican 

4.4 

Montenegrin 

.2 

NnrWAglan . 

29.0 

Polish 

10.8 

Portuguese 

20.8 

Russian 

5.5 

Scotch 

50.5 

Servian 

1.9 

Slovak 

23.0 

Slovenian 

6.9 

Spanish 

4.8 

Swedish 

39.8 

Turkish 

.0 

Welsh 

69.0 

Total 

50,315 

3.7 

7.9 

13.4 

12.0 

8.3 

23.0 

7.6 

6.5 

17.6 
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The  investigation  of  agriculture  as  planned  embraced  a  study  of 
farmers  of  different  races  in  California,  Oregon,  Washin^n,  Colo- 
rado, and  Utah,  of  Mexicans  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  of 
agricultural  labor  in  intensive  farming.  The  investigation  of  agri* 
cultural  labor  embraced  a  study  of  sugar-beet  growing  in  all  of  the 
Western  States  in  which  the  industry  finds  a  place,  me  growing  of 
hops  in  CaUfomia  and  Oregon,  and  the  Rowing  of  oifferent  kin(&  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  grapes  in  Califorma,  together  with  the  closely 
allied  paXig,  camungranTwine-makm^  industries.  In  general,  tl^ 
methods  used  were  the  same  as  in  the  mveetigation  of  the  various 
industries  before  mentioned  except  that  it  was  necessary  to  place 
more  emphasis  upon  the  collection  of  data  from  other  sources  ana  less 
upon  the  collection  of  personal  schedules  from  laborers.  However, 
individual  schedules  were  obtained  from  9,846  agricultural  laborers, 
principally  in  California,  while  more  detailed  schedules  were  ob- 
tained from  733  oUiers.  With  the  exception  of  beet  sugar,  no 
effort  was  made  to  cover  an  industry  in  its  entirety,  but  locaBties  in 
which  the  best  opportunities  for  the  study  of  unmigration  were 
offered  were  selectea  for  careful  investigation. 

The  ori^nal  plans  of  the  Commission  included  a  study  of  immi- 
^ant  families  in  seyeral  cities  in  the  Western  division  of  States,  but 
the  inquiry  was  finally  limited  to  Los  Angeles,  and  a  report  based 
upon  investigations  in  that  city  is  submittra. 

The  investigation  of  immigrant  farming  was  limited  to  the  Japanese 
and  a  few  other  races  the  members  of  which  were  farming  in  the  same 
communities  and  to  some  extent  competing  with  the  Japanese. 
Schedules  showing  detailed  information  were  secured  from  856  houso- 
holds  engaged  in  farming,  and  in  addition  data  were  gathered  from 
other  sources  in  the  community  and  presented  in  specialreports  made 
by  the  field  agents.  The  number  of  localities  in  which  immigrant 
farming  was  investigated  and  the  number  of  schedules  taken  in  each 
are  shown,  by  race  of  the  farmer,  in  the  table  next  presented. 
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Table  6. — Nwmber  of  hotueholda  studied  in  tdeeted  famdng  localities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


Oenenlnatlvtty 

andnoeoflieaa 

of  hoosebold. 


Nattve-bom  of 
foreteD  fa- 
ther, oy  nee 
offiitber: 

Danish 

Qemian 

Italiaa,  Booth 

Norwegian... 

Portuguese... 

Swedish 

Foielgz^bom: 

Anxienlan. ... 

Banish 

German 

German- Rus- 
sian.  

Italian,  North 

Italian,  flouth 

Japanese 

Norwegian... 

Portuguese... 

Swedish 

Total.... 


I 


I 


1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

17 
46 
46 

81 
88 
26 
490 
11 
65 
31 


856 


CaUfomla. 


3 


17 
25 


17 


34 


!l 


27 


128 
20 


176 


3 

I 
I 


68 


68 


25 


25 


65 


65 


> 

§ 


20 


20 


i 


I 
I 


9 

I 


20 


20 


7 

if 


24 


09 

B 

s 


16 


16 


24 


24 


GQ 


14 


20 


I 


3 

QQ 


2 


21 


28 


I 


I 

I 


9 


32 


41 


9 

CQ 

I 


36 


36 


I 


f 


14 


36 


60 


I 


22 


23 


I 
I 


•a 

s 

1 

I 


8 
14 


7 
4 

63 
10 


6 


97 


8 


19 


27 


g 


16 


16 


The  inyesti^ation  covered  all  of  the  industries  in  which  Japanese 
and  East  Indians  have  in  an^  considerable  number  found  employ- 
ment. It  included  an  investigation  of  Japanese  farming  in  all  of 
the  States  in  which  many  of  that  race  are  occupied  and  of  Japanese 
business  in  eleven  cities.  In  investigating  Japanese  business,  data 
as  to  households  and  families  were  collected;  together  with  informa- 
tion regarding  the  business  conducted,  such  as  the  amount  of  capital 
employed,  the  approximate  value  of  annual  transactions,  the  rental 
value  of  the  property  occupied,  the  number,  occupations,  races,  and 
wages  of  employees,  the  provision  made  for  boarding  and  lodging 
employees,  patronage  by  white  and  oriental  races,  and,  if  in  mer- 
cantile trade,  the  proportions  of  oriental  and  other  products  dealt  in. 
These  schedules  were  collected  in  six  cities  where  the  number  of  Jap- 
anese in  business  was  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  it,  and  in  collecting 
schedules  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  them  from  representative  pe^ 
sons.  As  much  supplementary  information  as  possible  was  obtained, 
and  the  business  inquiries  were  made  of  a  few  members  of  other  races 
engaged  in  branches  of  business  in  which  Japanese  competition  had 
been  Keenly  felt.  From  395  of  the  3,000  or  more  East  Indians  indi- 
vidual schedules  were  obtained,  and  24  groups  containing  79  laborers 
of  that  race  have  been  studied  in  detail.  Or  the  90,000  or  more  Jap- 
anese, 8,442  laborers  were  studied  by  means  of  individual  schedules; 
family  schedules  were  obtained  for  360  groups  of  wage-earners  in 
cities  and  those  engaged  in  independent  business,  for  530  households 
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of  f armerSy  their  partners,  and  farm  laborers  employed  by  them,  and 
for  45  groups  of  laborers  working  in  coal  mmes  or  lumber  mills,  and 
as  section  hands.  In  addition  to  this  material,  information  from 
individual  and  family  schedules  for  1,517  foreign-born  Japanese,  not 
included  in  connection  with  other  reports,  was  used  in  discussing 
several  features  in  the  general  summary  of  Japanese  in  the  Western 
States. 

The  number  of  individual  schedules  collected  and  tabulated  in 
connection  with  the  various  reports  is  shown  in  Table  3  (p.  627).  The 
number  of  household  groups  for  which  schedules  were  obtained, 
together  with  the  number  of  persons  in  these  households,  is  shown  in 
the  following  tables: 


Table  7. — Number  of  households  studiedj  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  ofhovse- 

hold  and  by  occupation. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


Natiye-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  ftithen 

Danish 

German 

Italian,  South 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Swedish 

Foreign-bom: 

Armenian 

Danish 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Goman-Russian 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Total 


Total  num- 
ber of 
households. 


1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
3 

17 

46 

28 

30 

200 

31 

175 

200 

125 

890 

37 

11 

87 

27 

28 

31 


al,996 


Number  where  head  of 
household  is— 


Fanner  or 

farm 

laborer. 


1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
2 

17 
46 


46 
31 


92 

59 

630 


11 
65 


31 


933 


In  business 

for  self  or 

wage-earner 

mcity. 


28 

30 

168 


175 
117 

66 
360 

37 


33 

27 


1,068 


a  In  addition  to  this  number  a  study  has  been  made  of  24  groups  of  East  Indian  laborers  in  lumber  mills 
and  rope  factories,  and  of  45  groups  of  Japanese  (5  groups  of  ooal  miners,  13  groups  of  railroad  laboren,  and 
27  groups  of  laborers  in  lumber  nulls). 
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The  results  of  the  western  investigation  are  submitted  in  a  number 
of  reports,  the  titles  of  which  are  shown  in  the  classified  list  presented 
below.  The  most  general  of  the  results  of  the  western  investigation 
are  briefly  stated  in  the  following  pages  of  this  report. 

Japanbsb  and  East  Indians. 

JapaiMU. 

Past  I.  Thb  Japanbsb  immiorantb  in  thb  Paoifio  Coast  and  Rookt  Mountain 
Statbb. 
II.  Thb  Japanbsb  in  crrr  bmplotmbnts  and  businbss  in  thb  pbingipal  gitibs 
OF  THB  Pacific  Coast  and  Rockt  Mountain  Statbs. 
Introduction. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

State  of  Washington  (with  special  reference  to  Seattle). 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Denver.  Colo. 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 
State  of  Idaho. 

EcatlvdUmM. 
III.  Thb  East  Indians  on  thb  Pacific  Coast. 

AOBICUI/rUBB. 

Pabt  I.  Immigrant  labor  in  aoriculturb  and  allibd  industbibs  of  thb  Wbst- 
BRN  States. 
Immigrant  labor  in  California  agricultural  industries. 
Immigrant  labor  in  Uie  beet-susar  industries  in  the  Western  States. 
Immigrant  labor  in  the  hop  inoustrv  of  California  and  Oregon. 
Immigrant  labor  in  selected  agricultural  and  allied  industries  in  Cali- 
fornia: 
Immigrant  labor  in  the  deciduous-fruit  industry  in  the  Vaca  Valley. 
Immigrant  labor  in  the  garden  and  deciduous-fruit  industries  of 

Santa  Clara  County. 
Immigrant  labor  in  the  orchards  about  Suisun. 
Immigrant  labor  in  the  citrus-fruit  industry. 
Immigrants  in  the  Newcastle  district. 
The  celery  industry  of  Oranee  County. 
Immigrants  in  the  Imperial  valley. 
Immigrant  labor  in  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries. 
The  wine-making  industry. 
IL  Immigrant  farmbrs  in  the  Western  States. 

Introduction:  Immigrant  fanners  in  the  Western  States. 
Immjffrant  forming  in  selected  localities: 
California — 

Immigrant  forming  on  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the  Sacramento 

ana  San  Joaquin  Rivers. 
Japanese  fiumers  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
Japanese  tenant  and  landowning  farmers  of  the  Florin  district. 
Immigrants  in  the  fruit  industries  of  Newcastle  district. 
Japanese  farmers  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 

Japanese  berry  growers  and  gardeners  about  Alviso  and  Agnews. 
Japanese  truck  gardeners  about  Sacramento,  with  comparisons 

with  the  Italians. 
North  Italian  farmers  of  Sonoma  County. 
Italian  vegetable  gardeners  of  San  Francisco  County. 
Scandinavian  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  Countv. 
Scandinavian  farmers  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 
German  and  German-American  farmers  of  Anaheim,  Orange 

County. 
Portuguese  formers  about  San  Leandio. 
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Fabt  II.  ImnGBANT  FABMEES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES — ^Continued. 
Iminigrant  farming  in  selected  localitieB — Continued. 
Other  localities — 

Immigrant  farming  about  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Japanese  and  Italian  burners  in  Or^on. 
Japanese  and  German-Russian  farmers  of  northern  Colorado. 
South  Italian  truck  gardeners  near  Denver,  Colo. 
Japanese  farmers  of  northern  Utah. 
III.  Immigrants  in  Fresno  County,  Cal. 

Diversified  Industries. 

Part  I.  Immigrant  laborers  employed  by  steam  railway  companibs  in  ths 
Pacific  Coast  and  Bocky  Mountain  States. 
II.  Immigrant  laborers  employed  by  street  railway  companies  operat- 
ing IN  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PaCDIC  CoAST  AND  RoCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES. 

III.  Immigrant  labor  in  the  metalliferous  mining,  smelting,  and  rbfinino 

INDUSTRY  OF  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

IV.  Immigrant  labor  in  the  coal  and  coke  industry  of  the  Western  States. 
V.  Immigrants  in  the  lumber  and  shingle  industries  of  Oregon  and 

Washington. 
VI.  Immigrant  labor  in  other  industries  in  the  Western  States. 
Iminigrant  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
Salmon  canneries  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound. 
Immigrant  laborers  in  the  Alaskan  fish  canneries. 
Immigrant  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Immigrant  labor  in  the  powder  factories  of  California. 
Immigrants  in  Los  Angeles. 

EUROPEAN  AND  CANADIAN   IMMIGRANTS. 

In  their  economic  and  social  positions  there  is  a  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  difference  between  the  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles, 
France,  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Canada,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tnose  from  the  south  and  east  European  countries  on 
the  other.  The  Mexicans,  the  Chinese,  Koreans  and  Japanese,  and 
the  East  Indians  constitute  three  distinct  groups.  ^  The  smaller 
groups  from  western  Asia  also  stand  by  themselves.  It  seems  best 
to  deal  first  of  all  with  European  ana  Canadian  immigration  and 
then  with  each  of  the  Asiatic  races  and  the  Mexicans  separately.  By 
so  doing  the  immigrant  races  which  are  found  almost  entirely  in  the 
Western  division  are  segregated  and  may  be  given  the  emphasis 
which  the  circumstances  demand. 

The  difference  between  the  north  European  and  Canadian  and 
the  south  and  east  European  groups  is  closely  connected  with  the 
fact  that  the  former  represents  the  older,  the  latter,  with  minor 
exceptions,  the  newer,  immigration.  Many  Germans,  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  English  Canadians,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
French  and  Scandinavians  were  among  the  earher  settlers  of  the 
Western  States.  These  settlers  have  been  followed  by  others  who 
immigrated  directly,  and  frequently  as  families,  with  the  expectation 
of^  becoming  permanent  residents,  and  by  still  others  who  have 
migrated  along  with  a  larger  number  of  natives  from  the  eastern  and 
middle  States.  With  the  exception  of  the  more  recent  non-English- 
speaking  immigrants  who  have  come  directly  to  the  Western  States 
very  httle  and  no  essential  difference  is  found  between  these  north 
European  immigrants,  their  offsprings  and  the  Americans  bom  of 
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native  father.  Here  and  there  colonies  of  Germans,  of  Swedes,  and 
of  Danes  are  found.  All  of  these  races  have  their  own  societies ;  most 
of  them  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  progress  in  certain  directions — 
as  the  Scandinavians  from  industrial  occupations  to  farm  ownership, 
and  the  races  of  the  British  Isles  in  industry  and  trade — ^but  occupy 
the  same  industrial  and  economic  position  as  the  native-bom.  They 
and  the  natives  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  business  and 
salaried  classes  and  as  wa^e-eamers  occupy  most  of  the  skilled  and 
better  remunerated  positions  in  industry.  The  less  capable  and 
steady  and  the  newer  immigrants  without  industrial  training  find  a 
place  as  unskilled  laborers. 

With  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  however,  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent, particularly  where  the  majoritv  of  the  representatives  have 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  the  locaUty  within  recent  years. 
With  minor  exceptions,  which  are  becoming  more  numerous,  they 
occupy  lower  industrial,  economic,  and  social  positions  and  stand 
apart  from  the  natives  and  Americanized  north  Europeans,  who 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  population. 

In  the  industries  investigated  m  the  West  it  was  found  that  the 
Italians,  Greeks,  Slavs,  Finns,  and  other  less  important  south  and 
east  European  immigrants^  together  with  the  Mexicans  and  Asiatics, 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  those  employed  in  general  construc- 
tion work,  as  section  hands  on  the  railways,  common  laborers  in 
railway  shops  and  smelters,  and  a  large  percentage,  when  not  a 
majority,  of  the  common  laborers  in  lumber  yards  and  mills,  in  the 
underground  work  in  coal  and  ore  mines,  and  m  sahnon  fisheries. 
The  inferior  position  occupied  by  them  in  the  lai^e  industries  has 
been  made  evident  in  the  industrial  reports  submitted  by  an  occu- 
pational tabulation  of  the  employees. 

A  large  number  of  Italians  and  of  members  of  a  few  other  south, 
or  east  rluropean  races  have  immigrated  directly  to  the  West  dur-' 
ing  recent  years.  A  much  larger  number  have  gradually  worked 
their  wav  west  or  have  been  "recruited"  by  employment  agents  and 
"bosses  in  cities  of  the  Middle  West  or  obtained  by  advertising  from 
places  farther  east. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Poles,  a  majority  of  all  south  and  east 
European  races  which  were  employed  in  large  numbers  in  industries 
investigated  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  ten  years, 
and  in  the  cases  of  the  Dalmatians,  Greeks,  Herzegovinians,  North 
Italians,  Montenegrins,  and  Russians  more  than  half  have  been 
here  less  than  five  years.  More  than  a  third  of  several  other  races 
have  resided  in  this  country  less  than  five  years.  A  rather  large 
number  of  ItaUans,  Slovaks,  and  Slovenians  have  been  in  the  United 
States  as  long  as  twenty  years,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  south 
and  east  European  immigrants  have  been  introduced  into  these 
industries  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  general,  they  have  entered 
the  less  desirable  occupations  which  have  been  gradually  vacated 
by  the  natives  and  nortn  Europeans  as  these  races  have  found  more 
remunerative  places  in  industry  or  have  withdrawn  to  engage  in 
business  or  farming.  They  have  supplied  the  demand  for  unskilled 
labor  at  the  prevailing  or  slowly  advancing  wages  which  were  insuf- 
ficient to  retain  the  former  employees.  This  gradual  movement 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  has  brought  about  a  radical 
change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  labor  supply. 
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Few  instances  of  race  displacement  hj  Europeans  working  at  a 
lower  wage  have  been  found.  Indeed,  with  the  rapid  expansion  of 
industry,  the  immigrants  introduced  for  construction  wok  have  at 
times  l)een  paid  more  than  those  previously  employed,  the  numbers  of 
the  latter  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  demand,  but  such 
instances  are  unusual.  In  most  cases  when  more  men  have  been 
needed  they  have  been  available  from  the  more  recent  immigration  at 
the  prevailing  wage.  Italians  and  Greeks  have  been  employed  as 
section  hands  on  the  raUroads,  as  laborers  about  mines,  smelters,  coke 
ovens,  and  lumber  mills  at  a  lower  wage  than  other  white  men, 
including  the  Slavs,  but  to  such  a  limited  extent  as  to  be  unimportant. 
Generally  they  have  been  paid  the  ''white  man's  wage." 

These  south  and  east  European  races  have  on  seversd  occasions  been 
introduced  as  strike  breakers,  as,  for  example,  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Washington,  ana  in  the  metalliferous 
mines  of  Colorado.  '  In  such  cases  they  have  made  possible  the  reten- 
tion of  the  old  scale  of  remuneration,  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
strikes,  and  have  discouraged  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unions.  The 
numbers  introduced  for  sucn  purposes  have,  however,  been  relatively 
small,  and  their  use  in  this  connection  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
conditions  of  their  advent  in  western  industry. 

Although  there  has  been  little  underbiddii^  by  them,  the  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  the  south  and  east  European  races  into  the  indus- 
tries has  been  important.  The  availabihty  of  such  a  supply  of 
unskilled  laborers  has,  on  the  one  hand,  assisted  greatly  in  the  expan- 
sion of  industry,  while,  on  the  other,  it  has  seriouslv  retardea  the 
advance  of  wages  in  tnose  occupations  where  such  labor  could  be 
advantageously  used.  A  strildng  example  of  this  retardation  is  found 
in  the  rate  of  wages  of  section  hands  on  the  various  steam  railways, 
which  has  varied  little  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  while  the  wages 
of  others  have  materially  iiicreased.  Japanese  and  Mexicans  have 
been  largely  employed  at  this  work,  but  the  recent  European  immi- 
gration has  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  situation.  Wages 
of  Japanese  have  advanced  materially,  but  those  of  the  south  and 
east  European  and  Mexican  races  have  increased  only  slightly. 

The  statement  that  the  emplovment  of  immigrants  has  retarded 
the  advance  of  wages  is  further  suostantiated  by  the  fact  that  in  those 
localities  where  south  and  east  European  immigrants  are  largely 
employed  the  rate  of  wages  is  noticeably  lower  than  in  those  where 
natives  and  north  European  immigrants  predominate  in  the  labor 
supply.  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  b^  a  comparison  of  the  earn- 
ings of  street-railway  employees  in  various  communities.  In  one 
locality  in  the  State  of  Washington  where  natives  and  north  Euro- 
peans constituted  the  majority  of  those  employed,  wages  for  main- 
tenance of  way  and  construction  laborers  varied  from  $2.25  to  $2.50 
E3r  day,  while  in  another  community  near  by,  where  Italians  and 
reeks  were  largely  employed,  similar  labor  received  a  wage  varying 
from  $1.75  to  $2.25.  in  three  California  localities  where  the  80ut£ 
and  east  European  element  predominated  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  or  way  ''gangs,  the  prevailing  wages  ranged  between 
$1.75  and  $2.25  per  day,  while  in  two  loca£ties  where  natives  and 
north  Europeans  were  largely  employed  the  rates  varied  between  $2 
and  $2.50  and  $2.25  and  $3  per  day,  respectively.    Other  instances 
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of  this  retardation  might  be  cited  from  the  various  industries,  as,  for 
example,  the  wages  earned  by  coal  miners  in  northern  Colorado  and 
the  employees  of  ore  mines  and  smelters  in  Montana,  where  the 
natives  and  north  Europeans  are  generally  employed,  which  wa^es 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  paid  for  similar  work  in  other 
localities  where  a  large  percentage  or  south  and  east  Europeans  are 
emplo;^ed. 

The  influence  of  the  trade  unions  in  this  connection  should  be  noted, 
however,  for  in  both  the  Montana  and  the  Colorado  districts  men- 
tioned union  oi^anization  is  strong^  and  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  securing  and  maintaining  the  m^her  rates  of  wages  whicn  obtain 
there.  But  the  maintenance  of  hi^er  rates  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  large  measure  by  attracting  skuled  men  of  the  older  immigration 
from  nonunion  districts  and  keeping  out,  by  means  of  public  sentiment, 
and  in  some  cases  by  other  means,  the  cheaper  inmugrant  labor  from 
south  and  east  Europe.  On  the  other  hana,  in  exceptional  instances 
high  wages  have  been  secured  by  means  of  organization  in  localities 
where  the  more  recent  imniigrantspredominate.  A  striking  example 
of  this  condition  is  found  in  the  Wyoming  coal  fields,  where  85.9  per 
cent  of  the  employees  were  foreign-bom,  and  of  these  39.9  per  cent 
south  and  east  Europeans,  and  20.6  per  cent  Orientals.  In  spite  of 
this  preponderance  of  the  last-mentioned  races  union  rates  obtain 
similar  to  those  in  effect  in  northern  Colorado,  and  the  wages  and 
earnings  of  the  miners  are  high.  Conditions  in  Wyoming  are,  how- 
ever, somewhat  unusual.  In  general,  it  ia  true  that  the  lack  of 
union  organization  and  the  prevalence  of  relatively  low  wages  are 
coextensive  with  the  predommance  of  south  and  east  Europeans  in 
the  labor  supply. 

As  noted  above,  the  immigrants  from  south  and  east  Europe  have 
found  unskilled  work  in  the  expanding  industries  of  the  West.  Their 
influx  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  natives  and  north  Europeans 
from  the  less  remunerative  braiiches  of.  work  have  developed  rather 
sharp  occupational  differences  amon^  the  various  races  employed 
and  corresponding  differences  in  their  earnings.  A  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  are  engaged  in 
skilled  occupations  in  the  laige  industries,  and  those  who  are  so 
employed  are  for  the  most  part  North  Itahans,  Slovenians,  and 
Slovaks,  who  have  been  in  this  country  somewhat  longer  than  the 
others  of  the  same  general  group.  The  slight  occupational  progress  of 
the  majority  is  laigely  traceable  to  recent  immigration.  They  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  American  methods  of  industry  and  the  familiarity 
with  the  EngUsh  language  which  are  essential  in  skilled  or  super- 
visory positions.  These  obstacles  have  been  less  easily  overcome  by 
members  of  this  race  group  because  of  their  tendency  to  ''colonize 
and  their  consequent  treatment  as  separate  groups  by  employers.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  many  empkvyers  who  use  south  and 
east  Europeans  to  a  considerable  extent  to  keep  them  segregated  as 
much  as^  possible  in  order  to  avoid  any  display  of  race  antipathy 
and  to  simplify  supervision.  The  few  members  of  these  races  who 
occupy  supervisoiy  positions  are  in  most  cases  foremen  of  ''gan^" 
of  men  of  their  own  race,  in  which  capacity  they  are  very  effective 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  language  and  habits  of  the  men 
they  oversee. 
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The  progress  of  the  various  races  employed  in  the  industries  of  the 
West  toward  assimilation  is  indicated  m  some  measure  by  the  pro- 
portions who  have  learned  to  speak  English.  Comparing  them  on 
the  basis  of  length  of  residence  in  the  Umted  States,  it  is  clear  that  a 
fairly  distinct  hue  may  be  drawn  between  the  nortn  European  races 
on  tne  one  hand  and  the  south  and  east  Europeans  on  the  other. 
This  difference  is  most  marked  among  those  immigrants  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years.  Approximately  four- 
fifths  of  the  members  of  non-English-speaking  nortn  European  races 
who  have  resided  in  thid  country  less  than  five  years  speak  English, 
as  opposed  to  less  than  half  of  most  of  the  races  of  the  other  group. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans 
the  Finns,  Dalmatians,  and  Croatians  show  the  greatest  progress, 
while  the  least  advance  is  noticeable  among  the  Kussians,  Slovaks, 
Herzegovinians,  and  North  and  South  Itahans. 

Among  those  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  from  five  to  nine 
years  there  is  not  so  marked  a  difference  between  the  members  of  the 
two  race  groups.  Approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  north  Europeans 
speak  English,  while  some  four-nfths  of  the  Russians,  the  Croatians, 
tne  Herzegovinians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Montenegrins  have  gained 
a  command  of  our  tongue.  The  proportions  of  the  other  south  and 
east  European  races  wno  speak  En^ish  are  somewhat  lower,  only 
about  three-fifths  of  the  North  and  South  Italians  having  acquired 
the  language.  Practically  all  of  the  north  Europeans  the  length  of 
whose  residence  in  this  country  has  been  ten  years  or  over  speak 
EngUsh.  Moreover,  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of 
the  most  important  south  and  east  European  races  of  similar  length 
of  residence  speak  English.  Among  the  older  immigrants  those 
reporting  the  least  progress  are  Poles,  Portuguese,  Sloval^,  and  South 
Italians. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  wide  difference  as  shown  between  the 
north  Europeans  and  the  south  and  east  Europeans  during  the  first 
four  years  of  residence  in  this  country,  tends  to  disappear  in  later 
years  and  that  the  south  and  east  Europeans  are  much  nandicapped 
m  the  beginning  is  very  clear.  They  are  given  the  most  unskiUed  and 
disagreeable  work,  wnen  first  employed,  and  are  usually  placed  in 
''gangs"  of  their  own  race,  under  bosses  who  speak  their  native 
lajQguage.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  they  are  avoided  by  their 
fellow-workmen  of  other  races  who  speak  English,  while  few  of  their 
own  race  have  been  in  the  country  long  enough  to  become  familiar 
with  our  language.  Thus  they  have  little  chance  to  associate  With 
English-speaking  people  at  their  work,  and  it  is  commonly  true  that 
this  segr^ation  is  carried  into  their  home  life.  The  single  men,  and 
the  mamed  men  whose  wives  are  abroad,  are  often  herded  into 
"  bunk  houses "  in  race  groups,  and  boarded  as  race  groups  either  by 
private  individuals  or  by  the  employers.  Furthermore,  the  men 
with  families  usually  ''colonize"  and  have  little  to  do  with  other 
races  than  their  own.  Such  segregation  is  usually  voluntary  on  their 
part,  but  whatever  its  cause  may  be  it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
assimilation.  The  races  from  south  and  east  Europe  speak  lan- 
guages more  radically  different  from  English  than  the  Teutonic 
speech  of  the  north  Europeans,  who  besides  having  the  advantage  of 
a  similarity  in  language  associate  freely  among  themselves  and  with 
the  natives,  both  at  work  and  in  their  social  life.    Moreover,  they 
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more  frequently  have  families  with  them  and  have  children  at  school. 
English  tnus  tends  to  become  the  language  used  in  the  home. 

m  general  literacy,  the  north  European  races  and  the  Finns  show 
as  high  a  standard  as  that  of  the  native-born  laborers,  practically 
all  being  able  to  read  and  write,  while  other  races  have  a  large  per- 
centage of  illiterac;^.  The  races  from  south  and  east  Europe,  other 
than  the  Finns,  with  the  largest  percentages  of  literates,  are  the 
Slovenians,  the  North  Italians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Montenegrins, 
approximately  nine-tenths  of  whom  read  and  write,  while  those  with 
the  largest  percentage  of  iUiterates  among  them  are  the  South 
Italians,  the  jPortuguese,  the  Russians,  and  the  Croatians,  of  whom 
between  one-third  and  two-fifths  can  not  read  and  write. 

Seasonal  labor  is  demanded  in  several  industries,  notably  railway 
maintenance  of  way,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  some  parts  of  coal  and 
ore  mining.  Recent  immigrants  who  are  unmarried,  or  whose  wives 
have  not  yet  left  their  native  lands,  are  mostly  engaged  in  this  work. 
Most  of  these  are  drawn  from  south  and  east  European  races.  Small 
proportions  of  the  Greeks,  Montenegrins.  Russians,  and  Dalmatians 
so  employed  are  married,  and  few  of  tnese  have  their  wives  with 
them.  However,  those  races  whose  members  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  a  comparatively  long  period  of  time  show  a 
greater  proportion  of  married  men  and  a  greater  number  of  their 
wives  in  the  United  States.  Important  among  these  are  the  Italians, 
Slovaks,  Slovenians,  and  Finns.  Men  of  these  races  who.have  fami- 
lies usually  find  their  way  into  the  more  settled  kinds  of  unskilled 
labor,  such  as  that  ordinarily  offered  at  coal  or  ore  mines  and  in  the 
smelters.  Of  the  few  south  and  east  Europeans  who  have  risen  to 
skilled  or  supervisory  positions,  a  majority  are  married  and  have 
their  wives  in  the  United  States.  Theu*  occupations  are  such  as  to 
encourage  marriage,  and,  moreover,  they  are  early  immigrants  in 
most  cases  and  have  thus  had  more  time  in  which  to  orinj^  their  wives 
from  their  native  land,  if  they  did  not  do  so  at  the  time  of  immigration. 

The  natives,  north  Europeans  and  English  Canadians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  found  principally^  in  the  skilled  and  supervisory  occupations 
and  in  the  more  regular  kinds  of  general  labor,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  men  with  f  amuies.  Furthermore,  practically  all  of  the  married 
immigrants  in  this  group  have  their  wives  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  exception  oi  a  few  youths  and  a  number  of  men  otmigratory 
habits,  members  of  these  races  who  are  employed  in  the  industries 
studied  may  be  regarded  as  settled  laborers  from  the  point  of  view 
of  conjugal  condition. 

Not  only  are  the  north  European  and  English  Canadian  immigrants 
a  more  settled  class  of  labor  and  superior  in  point  of  literacy,  but  they 
show  also  a  much  greater  civic  interest  than  do  the  soutn  and  east 
Europeans.  Comparing  only  those  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  for  similar  periods  of  time  it  is  found  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  former  group  than  of  the  latter  have  taken  out  first 
papers,  or  have  become  ftilly  naturalized.  The  difference  is  marked 
amon^  those  whose  period  of  residence  is  relatively  long — showing 
that  the  north  Europeans  develop  civic  interest  much  more  generally 
than  do  the  south  and  east  Europeans. 

In  general,  similar  classes  of  differences  were  found,  though  less 
extreme,  between  these  two  groups  in  the  cities  in  which  investiga- 
tions were  made.    With  the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  ItaUans,  Slove- 
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nianSy  Dalmatians,  Bohemians,  and  the  Russian  Hebrews,  the  great 
majority  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  are  laborers,  while  the  occu* 
pational  distribution  of  the  north  Europeans  and  their  offspring  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  natiye-bom  of  natiye  parents. 
The  Greeks  and  Italians  are  numerously  represented  in  petty  business, 
and  they  and  the  Sloyenians  and  Dalmatians  are  very  conspicuous 
in  conducting  restaurants  and  similar  establishments.  In  San 
Francisco,  where  the  Italian  colony  is  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  Nortli  Italians  haye  become  an  important  element  in  the  larger 
kinds  of  business  and  in  the  professions  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  South 
Italians,  howeyer,  are  fishermen  and  on  the  whole  occupy  a  distinctly 
inferior  position.  With  the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  all  of  the  south 
and  east  Europeans  haye  a  large  percentage  of  their  f  amifies  with  them ; 
many  of  their  representatiyes  haye  resided  here  for  years^  some  haye 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  common  labor,  the  great  majonty  of  them 
speak  English,  and  with  few  exceptions  show  a  tendency  to  leaye 
tne  colonies  or  their  own  people  for  better  residence  districts.  As  a 
rule  the  chilcken  differ  httle  from  those  of  American  stock,  unless 
brought  up  in  colonies  such  as  those  of  the  Russians  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  perhaps  is  the  extent  to  which  these 
yarious  races  haye  oi^anized  oeneyolent  societies  for  the  care  of 
those  who  meet  with  misfortune.  While  these  societies  are  frequently 
indicatiye  of  the  fact  that  the  race  is  far  from  bein^  Americanized 
and  while  thej  frequently  retard  the  process  of  assimilation,  they 
encourage  thrift  and  cause  to  rest  upon  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  communities  a  much  smaller  Durden  liian  that  imposed  by 
the  Irish  and  the  natiye  races. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,^27.31  percent  of  those  gainfully 
occupied  in  the  Western  diyision  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
stdts.  A  large  percentage  of  all  of  the  north  European  races  and  tneir 
natiye-bom  offspring,  the  Irish  and  French  excepted,  and  the  Cana- 
dians, other  than  French,  haye  exhibited  a  strong  tendency  to 
acquire  farms.  Of  those  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  bom 
in  Great  Britain,  25.64  per  cent,  in  Ireland  15.07  per  cent,  in  Canada 
(English)  24.39  per  cent,  in  Germany  23.05  per  cent,  and  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  28.3  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  the 
majority  of  them  as  farmers  on  their  own  accoimt.  Those  of  British 
descent  constituted  39.4  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  and  oyerseers 
in  Utah,  15.9  per  cent  of  those  in  Idaho,  13.3  per  cent  of  those  in 
Wyoming,  and  10.9  per  cent  of  all  in  the  Western  diyision.  The 
Germans  constituted  11.8  per  cent  of  the  class  in  Washington,  10.7 
per  cent  in  Oregon,  9.7  per  cent  in  Colorado,  10  per  cent  in  CaUfomiay 
and  8.7  per  cent  in  the  entire  Western  diyision.  The  Scandinayian 
element  constituted  20.9  per  cent  in  Utah,  10.8  per  cent  in  Idaho, 
9.1  per  cent  in  Washington,  and  6.5  per  cent  of  those  in  the  entire 
diyision.  With  the  rapid  migration  of  that  race  in  more  recent  years, 
the  percentages  ^yen  for  the  diyision  as  a  whole,  and  for  Washington 
and  Oregon  particularly^  haye  doubtless  materially  increased.  The 
Canadians,  being  fewer  m  number,  the  Irish,  not  exhibiting  a  tend- 
ency to  engage  in  farm  work,  and  the  French,  being  both  few  in  num- 
ber and  not  attracted  to  farm  life,  are  not  conspicuous  as  farmers. 
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The  north  European  immigrants  engaged  in  farming  have  in  many 
instances  engaged  in  business  or  in  industry  as  wage-earners  in  the 
West,  and  wen  after  accumulating  some  capital  have  taken  up 
TOvemment  land  (in  Montana  and  Idaho)  or  have  piurchased  farms. 
A  large  number  have  moved  from  farms  in  the  Central  States  along 
with  a  lai^e  number  of  natives  of  native  parentage  to  acquire  new 
homes  in  the  West.  This  is  especially  true  of  tne  Scandinavians, 
who  in  recent  years  have  moved  m  large  nimibers  from  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  Washington  and  Oregon,  or,  to  a  less 
extent,  to  other  States  of  the  Western  division.  Here  and  there 
the  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes  are  colonized  to  a 
certain  degree.  These  cases  are  exceptional,  however,  and  are  almost 
invariably  connected  with  a  colonization  scheme  which  has  been 
adopted  for  disposing  of  large  tracts  of  land.  With  the  exceptions 
stated,  the  farmers  of  these  classes  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
munities engage  in  very  much  the  same  kinds  of  farming  as  the 
natives,  and  though,  as  a  rule,  married  to  persons  of  the  same  gen- 
eral race  group,  are  thoroughly  Americanized.  The  only  feature 
requiring  comment  is  the  strong  tendency  of  the  Danes  to  engage 
m  dairy  farming. 

The  only  soum  Europeans  engaged  extensively  in  farming  in  the 
West  are  the  Italians  and  the  Portuguese.  North  Italians  acquired 
land  near  San  Francisco  before  1870,  and  near  Portland,  Tacoma, 
and  Seattle  somewhat  later.  They  have  been  conspicuous  as  small 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  for  twenty  years  or  more.  In 
this  latter  instance  a  large  percentage  are  from  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Italy,  and  in  comparatively  recent  years  the  same  element 
has  settled  to  some  extent  on  farms  farther  west.  Yet  the  Italian 
farmers  are  predominantly  from  the  northern  provinces.  In  all  of 
the  cases  mentioned  these  farmers  are  primarily  growers  of  ''^en 
vegetables."  The  gardeners  supplying  the  San  Francisco  and  Den- 
ver markets  are  very  largely  Italian  and  they  share  chiefly  with 
the  Asiatics  the  Sacramento,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  ana  other 
markets  of  less  importance.  In  addition  to  these  gardeners  the 
Italians  are  settled  on  the  land  in  many  localities  in  central  California, 
where  they  are  closely  identified  with  grape  growing  and  wine 
making,  the  production  of  such  vegetables  as  oeans,  and,  less  exten- 
sively, fruit  growing.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  total  number 
of  Italian  farmers  or  the  acreage  controlled  by  them  except  in  certain 
communities.  In  1900,^  farmers,  dairymen,  gardeners,  etc.,  of  Ital- 
ian parentage,  numbered  2,599  in  the  West,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
them  in  Caluomia,  this  number  being  8.08  per  cent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  ItaUans  gainfully  occupied  in  this  division.  If  the  agricultural 
laborers  are  added^  the  percentage  of  the  whole  is  20.51.  With  the 
rapid  influx  of  the  members  of  that  race  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
number  of  those  who  have  located  upon  the  land  has  greatly  mcreased, 
for  the  Italians  from  the  northern  provinces  have  e^bited  as  strong 
a  desire  to  settle  upon  the  land  as  any  European  race,  excepting  per- 
haps the  German-Kussian,  immigrating  to  the  West. 

The  Italian  farmers^  except  in  a  few  California  commimities,  are 
closely  colonized.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  places 
they  are  engaged  in  market  gardening.    The  areas  suitable  for  that 
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purpose  are  limited,  and  the  necessary  cooperation  in  marketing  has 
emphasized  colony  Ufe.  Clannishness,  which  exhibits  itself  in  various 
ways,  has  also  hsia  its  effect.  Most  of  the  Italian  gardens  are  con- 
ducted as  partnership  enterprises,  and  generally  the  Italian  farmers 
have  begun  farming  after  a  few  years'  employment  as  wage-laborers 
by  purchasing  a  share  in  a  partnership  already  oijganized  or  by  gain- 
ing a  partnership  in  process  of  formation  for  cultivating  leased  land. 
In  this  way  the  majority  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  truck  farming 
have  been  able  to  establish  themselves  upon  the  land  in  much  less 
time  than  the  north  European  immigrants  who  come  without  capital. 
In  other  kinds  of  agriculture  engaged  in  by  Italians  this  cooperation 
is  only  less  marked.  However,  they  usually  purchase  land  m  sever- 
alty as  soon  as  through  extraordinary  thrift  they  are  able  to  accumu- 
late a  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

Thus  the  ItaUans  usually  eneage  in  mtensive  farming  requiring 
much  hand  labor  rather  than  in  diversified  or  general  farming,  and  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  frequency  of  colony  lire  and  the  partinership 
form  of  organization,  differ  from  the  native  and  north  European 
farmers.  They  also  differ  in  that  the  wives  and  older  children  do 
much  more  of  the  work  in  the  fields  and  in  that  because  of  their 
thrift  their  housing  is  usually  below  the  standard  set  by  the  commu- 
nity and  the  premises  and  housekeeping  are  frequentiy  neglected. 

The  Itdians  are  good  farmers.  Whife  in  growing  certain  kinds  of 
vegetables  the^  do  not  obtain  as  large  crops  as  the  Qiinese,  they  have 
developed  their  gardens  to  a  great  degree  of  fertility,  and  as  vine- 
yardists  they  take  high  rank.  In  Sonoma  County,  and  less  con- 
spicuously in  other  counties  of  California,  they  have  converted  grazing 
land  and  tracts  previously  used  for  general  farming  into  productive 
vineyards  and  orchards  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  and 
development  of  the  comnaunitj. 

The  Portuguese  have  immigrated  to  only  a  few  sections  of  the 
United  States,  among  these  bemg  California,  which  in  1900  reported 
12,068  of  the  total  of  30,632  in  the  contmental  United  States.*  Por^ 
tuguese  from  the  Azores  have  been  immigrating  to  California  m  small 
numbers  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  first  settlers  were  largely  of 
the  sailor  class.  Later  these  were  followed  by  farmers  immigrating 
directiy  and  still  others  coming  to  the  mainland  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  at  different  times  a  large  number  have  been  induced 
to  go  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations.  Still  others  in  comparatively 
recent  years  have  moved  west  from  settiements  in  the  eastern  Stat^ 
to  join  friends  or  to  find  better  opportunities  for  farming.  Though 
some  of  the  newer  arrivals  have  worked  as  common  laborers  and  a 
comparatively  large  number  have  been  employed  as  stevedores,  deck 
hanos  on  the  "river  boats,"  and  in  similar  capacities,  the  Portuguese 
men  have  engaged  mainly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  usually  as  laborers 
for  their  countrymen,  then  as  tenant,  and  then  as  landowning  farmers. 
In  some  communities  where  land  has  been  available  at  a  low  price  the 
second  step  indicated  has  been  eliminated. 

The  Portuguese  farmers  have  tended  strongly  to  colonize  in  certain 
localities,  ana  the  great  majority  are  found  m  central  California  and 
within  100  miles  or  San  Francisco,  where  most  of  them  have  entered 
the  United  States.    A  large  number  are  engaged  in  dairy  farming  and 
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many  are  occupied  in  mowing  potatoes  and  the  coarser  vegetables. 
Such  interests  are  usuiSly  combined  with  general  farming,  however. 

The  Portugese  are  excellent  farmers,  and  frequently,  while 
improving  their  land,  obtain  two  or  three  crops  from  the  same  field 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  their  thrift,  investment  of  savings  in 
more  land,  in  the  character  of  their  housing  and  standard  of  living, 
they  are  very  much  like  the  Italians.  In  some  instances,  however, 
their  housing  is  of  a  distinctly  better  type.  The  one  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two  races,  besides  tne  kind  of  crops  usually  pro- 
duced, is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Italians  cooperate  m  leasing  land, 
while  the  Portugese  are  very  individualistic  and  seldom  rent  or  own 
land  in  partnership.  Because  of  this  circumstance  and  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  this  race,  imlike  the  Asiatics  and  German-Russians, 
have  not  been  induced  to  settle  upon  the  land  as  a  solution  of  the 
labor  problem,  the  Portuguese,  in  spite  of  their  perseverance  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  themselves  as  independent  farmers,  have  usually 
made  slower  progress  in  this  direction  than  the  Italians,  Japanese, 
and  German-fiusiians.  .    »      f  , 

Few  of  the  other  south  European  immigrants  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  A  few  Greeks  have  become  tenant  farmers,  but  without 
much  success.  About  Watsonville,  Cal.,  a  comparatively  lar^e  num- 
ber of  Dalmatians  have  engaged  in  apple  growmg.  but  this  instance 
perhaps  stands  alone.  In  fact,  immigrants  from  tne  south  European 
countries,  and  the  east  European  as  well,  Italians  and  Portuguese 
excepted,  have  come  to  the  West  too  recently  to  have  established 
themselves.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  the  number  of  transient  laborers 
is  large  as  compared  to  the  number  who  have  come  to  this  country  to 
make  their  permanent  home.  The  principal  exception  to  this  is  found 
in  the  German-Russians,  an  agricultural  people,  who  have  come  to 
this  country  to  escape  heavy  taxation  and  military  service  and  in 
search  of  better  land.  Witmn  some  twenty  years  several  thousand 
have  come  to  Fresno  County,  Cal.,  where  they  have  worked  at 
unskilled  labor  to  begin  with,  though  a  comparatively  large  number 
have  been  able  to  establish  tnemselves  as  fanners,  wnich  is  the  goal 
practically  all  have  in  view.  The  acreage  controlled  by  them  is 
roughly  estimated  at  5,000.  In  Colorado  there  are  perhaps  between 
800  and  900  tenant  and  landowning  farmers  of  this  race,  occupying 
for  the  greater  part  holdings  in  excess  of  60  acres  ana  not  infre- 
quently much  larger  tracts.  This  farming  has  developed  within  the 
last  ten  years  and  has  been  incidental  to  the  growtn  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industiy.  The  sugar  companies  have  brought  large  numbers 
of  families  of  this  race  from  Nebraska  to  do  the  hand  work  involved 
in  growing  sugar  beets.  From  laborers  doing  the  hand  work  on  a 
piece  basis  they  have  rapidly  advanced  to  tenant  and  to  landowning 
farmers.  Their  advance  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  their  great 
industry,  the  labor  of  all  members  of  the  family  except  the  sm^est 
children,  to  their  very  great  thrift,  to  the  liberal  advances  of  capital 
made  by  the  suear  companies,  and  the  credit  extended  to  tnem 
freely  by  the  banks. 

Not  even  the  Japanese  have  made  as  rapid  advance  as  the  German- 
Russians.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  German-Russians 
are  engaged  in  tenant  farmmg  in  one  locality  in  Idaho  also.  They, 
too  were  brought  to  the  community  (from  f^ortland)  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  beet  sugar,  and  settled  upon  the  land.    In  their  housing 
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and  the  labor  of  children  the  German-Russians  rank  lower  than  the 
south  European  immigrant  farmers,  and  in  their  thrift  they  are 
perhaps  equaled  by  none.  Whether  aside  from  their  economic  con- 
tribution they  will  prove  to  be  an  asset  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  live  only  the  lapse  of  time  will  show. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Italians  and  Portuguese  few  of  the  Euro- 
pean immi^ants  become  amcultural  laborers  in  the  West,  and  in 
the  case  ox  the  non-English-speaking  those  who  are  so  employed 
work  very  largely  for  their  countrymen  as  "  repilar  hands."  Jklao, 
in  the  case  or  the  Italians  and  rortuguese,  the  opportunities  for 
acquiring  land  by  lease  or  purchase  have  been  so  good  that  thus  far 
laborers  of  these  races  have  been  employed  almost  entirely  by  their 
countiymen.  The  Portuguese  farmers  employ  their  own  countrymen 
largely,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  lower  wages  than  those  generally  prevailing 
in  the  community.  This  is  still  more  characteristic  of  the  Italians,  of 
whom  few  work  for  members  of  other  races  except  when  they  are 
employed  in  large  numbers  about  dairies.  Because  of  the  strong 
desire  to  live  with  their  countrymen  and  be  able  to  have  the  food  and 
wine  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  they  are  frequently  found  working 
for  $1  per  day  or  twelve  hours  or  more  upon  Italian  farms  in  com- 
munities where  the  current  wage  per  day  of  ten  or  eleven  hours  for 
the  same  work  is  $1.50. 

CHINESE. 

Though  a  few  thousand  Armenians  are  found  in  the  West,  most  of 
them  in  Fresno  County,  Cal.,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  Syrians  in 
Los  Angeles,  most  of  the  Asiatic  immigration  has  been  from  eastern 
Asia — China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  India.  For  reasons  already  given,  no 
special  investigation  was  made  of  the  Chinese.  Such  data  as  were 
oDtained  were  secured  incidentally  to  the  investigation  of  other  races 
and  of  industries  in  which  Chinese  are  or  have  been  employed. 
A  few  points  concenung  their  number,  occupations,  and  related  mat- 
ters may  be  commented  on  briefly,  however,  chiefly  for  convenience 
in  discussing  Japanese  immigration,^  upon  which  most  emphasis 
was  placed  in  the  investigation  made  in  tne  Western  division. 

According  to  the  census,  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  continental 
United  States  in  1900  was  93,283.  Of  these,  88,758  were  males  and 
4,525  were  females.  In  all  nrobability  the  number  of  adult  meJes  was 
somewhat  larger  than  the  ngure  reported,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  but  a  negli^ble  percentage  of  the  foreign-bom  males 
living  under  such  conditions  as  were  at  that  time  found  among 
the  Chinese.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  ol 
that  race  now  in  the  United  States,  as  many  have  died  or  returned 
to  China  since  1900,  while  others  have  returned  from  China  to  this 
countiy,  and  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  el^ble  classes  to  the 
number  of  19,182  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  between 
July  1,  1899,  and  June  30,  1909."  Moreover,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
those  lamiliar  with  the  administration  of  the  law  that  some  foreign- 
bom  have  secured  admission  as  ^'  native  sons  "  while  others  have  been 
smuggled  across  the  Canadian  or  the  Mexican  boundary.  However, 
it  has  become  evident  from  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission that  the  number  of  Chinese  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the  West, 
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and  the  number  engaged  in  the  different  industries  in  which  thejr  have 
found  employment  in  the  past,  have  materially  decreased  within  the 
last  decaae  or  so.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  migration  from  the  Coast 
States,  mainly  from  Califomia  to  the  East,  and  the  more  general 
distribution  of  Chinese  throughout  the  country,  explain  entirely 
the  decreasing  number  of  persons  of  that  race,  including  the  native* 
bom,  found  in  the  West. 

The  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  rush  to  Califomia  in  search  of  gold  sixty  years  ago. 
Within  ten  years  a  relatively  laj^  number  of  persons  of  that  race, 
more  than  45,000  in  fact,  found  a  place  in  the  population  of  that 
State.  Before  the  close  or  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  tney  had  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  occupations,  as  the  absence  of  cheap  labor  from  anv 
other  source,  their  mdustry  and  organization,  and  the  rapid  growtn 
of  the  country  placed  a  premium  upon  their  employment.  The 
laisest  number  (some  20,000  in  1861)  engaged  in  gold  mining;  sev- 
ere thousand,  many  of  them  imported  unc&r  contract,  were  employed 
toward  the  end  of  tne  decade  in  the  construction  of  the  Central  r  acific 
Railroad,  which  was  to  form  the  first  of  the  transcontinental  railways 
making  possible  an  influx  of  laborers  from  the  East.  Othel*  Chinese 
engaged  in  gardening,  laundering,  domestic  service,  and  hand  labor 
in  the  fields,  while  stiU  others  foimd  employment  in  factories  and 
work8hoi>s  or  engaged  in  business  for  themselves.  As  domestic 
servants  in  San  Francisco,  in  1870,  they  numbered  1,256  out  of  a  total 
of  6,800,  their  niunber  being  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Irish  only,  of 
whom  3,046  were  reported.  Chinese  laundrymen  numbered  1,333  in 
a  total  of  2,069  reported.  As  laborers  in  domestic  and  personal 
service  they  numbered  2,128  in  a  total  of  8,457.  According  to  the 
census  for  1870,  they  numbered  296  of  1,551  persons  employed  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  1,657  of  the 
1,811  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  253  of  393  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and  110  of  1,223  employed  m  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  a  total  of  2,316  of  a  grand  total  of  4,978 
employed  in  these  four  industries.^  These  were  the  chief  branches 
of  manufacture  in  cities  in  which  they  found  employment.  With 
the  development  of  salmon  canning  in  Qremn  and  Washington  dur- 
ing the  eighties  and  still  later  with  the  aevelopment  of  the  same 
industry  in  Alaska,  they  were  for  many  years  employed  almost 
exclusively  in  caniung,  under  contract,  the  fish  caught  by  white 
fishermen.  They  also  constituted  a  large  percentage,  when  not 
a  majority,  of  the  "powder  makers''  and  general  laborers  employed 
in  powder  factories. 

For  twenty  years,  beginning  in  the  late  sixties,  several  thousand 
found  employment  as  construction  laborers  upon  the  new  railways 
constructed  from  time  to  time  and  as  section  hands  upon  those 
already  constracted.  They  also  found  employment  as  general 
laborers,  en^e  wipers  and  boiler  washers,  and  in  other  occupations 
calling  for  httle  skill  in  railroad  shops.  Of  still  greater  importance, 
however,  was  their  employment,  beginning  previous  to  1870,  as 
hand  laborers  in  the  orchards,  nelds,  hopyards,  and  vineyards  of 

a  United  States  Census,  1870,  Population  and  Social  Statistics,  p.  799.  These 
figures  may  include  small  numbers  of  Japanese,  of  whom  there  were  but  56  in  this 
country  at  that  time. 
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Califomia  north  of  the  Tehachepi,  and  in  the  canneries  and  other 
establishments  incidental  to  conserving  and  marketing  the  crops 

f>roduced.  In  1870  they  numbered  1,637  in  a  total  of  16,281  farm 
aborers  reported  hj  the  census  for  Califomia.  Though  the  estimate 
made  by  the  Califomia  bureauof  labor  in  1886,  that  Chinese  constituted 
seven-eighths  of  the  agricultural  laborers  of  the  State,  was  doubtless 
a  ^at  exaggeration,  they  did  most  of  the  hand  work,  such  as 
hoeing,  weecfi^g,  pruning,  and  harvesting,  in  all  localities  in  the 
centrd  and  northern  part  of  the  State  in  which  intensive  farming 
was  carried  on.  Their  presence  and  oi^anization  at  a  time  when 
cheap  and  reliable  white  laborers  were  difficult  to  obtain  made  pos- 
sible the  high  degree  of  specialized  farming  which  came  to  prevail 
in  several  localities.  They  occupied  a  much  less  conspicuous  place  in 
the  harvest  work  involved  in  general  farming.  Being  inefficient  with 
teams,  and  white  men  being  available  for  su^  work  in  most  localities, 
they  were  practically  limited  to  hand  work.  In  other  States  than 
California  uiey  found  little  place  in  agricultural  work,  the  largest 
number  being  employed  in  the  hop  industry  of  the  Northwest.  In 
fact,  until  the  eighties  few  of  the  Chinese  resided  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  race  never  gained  a  place  in  coal  mining  except  in  i 
Wyoming,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  mines  developed  after  j 
the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

The  ease  with  which  the  Chinese  foimd  employment  and  the  place 
they  came  to  occupy  in  the  West  b  explained  dv  several  facts.  First 
of  all,  they  were  the  cheapest  laborers  available  for  unskilled  work. 
The  white  population  previous  to  the  eighties  was  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  the  eastern  States  and  from  north  European  coun- 
tries, and,  as  in  all  rapidly  developing  communities,  the  number  of 
women  and  children  was  comparatively  small.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  of  238,648  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  Califomia,  46  per  cent  were  native-born,  13  per  cent  were  bom  in 
Ireland,  8  per  cent  in  Germany,  4.8  per  cent  in  England  and  Wales, 
2  per  cent  in  France,  and  1.4  per  cent  in  Italy.  Tiie  Chinese,  with 
14  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  more  numerous  than  the  Irish.  The 
Chinese  worked  for  lower  wa^es  than  the  white  men  in  the  fields 
and  orchards,  in  the  shoe  f  actones,  the  ci^ar  factories,  the  woolen  mills, 
and  later  in  most  of  the  other  industnes  in  which  the  two  classes 
were  represented.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  division  of  labor  grew  up  in 
which  the  Chinese  were  very  generally  employed  in  certam  occupa- 
tions while  white  persons  were  employed  in  other  occupations  requir- 
ing skill,  a  knowledge  of  English,  and  other  qualities  not  possessed 
by  the  Asiatics,  and  sufficiently  agreeable  in  character  and  surrbund- 
ings  to  attract  white  persons  of  the  type  at  that  time  found  in  the 
population  of  the  West.  Upon  occasion,  too,  the  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction with  Chinese  labor  caused  more  of  the  work  to  fall  into  tneir 
hands  as  they  became  well  enough  trained  to  do  it.  Instances  of  thb 
are  found  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  shoes  in  San  Francisco. 
Chinese  labor  was  well  organized  and  readily  available,  for  the  cigar 
makers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors^  as  well  as  the  launderers,  were  organ- 
ized into  trade  guilds  with  an  mterpreter  and  agent  or  '^bookn^^' 
in  each  white  establishment  in  which  they  were  employed.  Agri- 
cultural laborers  were  secured  through  a  "boss"  and  employed  under 
his  supervision.  The  same  organization  was  found  in  fish  canneries, 
where  the  work  was  done  under  contract  at  so  much  per  case,  also  > 
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in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries — in  fact  in  all  industries  in  which 
more  than  a  few  men  were  employed.  The  hiring  and  supervision  of 
men  in  this  way  was  convenient  and  of  ^at  advantage  to  the 
employer  in  such  industries  as  were  seasonal  in  character.  In  agri- 
culture, where  several  times  as  manv  men  were  wanted  for  a  limited 
Eeriod  as  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  this  organization  of 
ihoT  placed  a  great  premium  upon  the  Chmese  as  employees. 
In  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  some  manufacturers  state  that 
Chinese  were  found  to  be  much  slower  than  women  and  youths, 
while  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  they  never  attamed  to 
highly  skilled  work.     In  other  industries,  however,  they  were  very 

fenerally  regarded  as  efficient  workers  for  all  kinds  of  hand  work, 
'his  is  especially  true  of  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetable  canning  and  of  all 
kinds  of  nand  work  in  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens.  Though 
unprogressive  and  slow,  they  accomplished  much  work  through 
industry  and  long  hours,  and  bj  the  exercise  of  care  the  quality  of 
the  work  performed  was  of  a  high  order. 

Finally,  to  mention  only  the  more  important  of  the  facts  giving 
rise  to  an  effective  preference  for  Chinese  for  such  work  as  they  were 
employed  to  do,  in  canneries,  on  the  ranches,  and  in  other  places 
where  the  employees  ordinarily  could  not  live  at  home,  they  found 
favor  because  they  involved  the  least  trouble  and  expense.  They 
provided  their  own  subsistence  where  white  men,  if  they  did  not  live 
close  at  hand,  would  ordinarily  be  provided  with  board.  Lodgings 
were  easily  provided  for  the  Cninese,  for  whatever  may  be  said  con- 
cerning their  standard  of  Uving  as  a  whole,  they  are  gregarious  and 
are  less  dissati^ed  when  ''bunked"  in  small  quarters  than  is  any 
other  race  thus  far  employed  in  the  West. 

After  much  ineffective  state  and  local  legislation  in  California 
the  further  immigration  of  Chinese  of  the  laboring  class  was  for- 
bidden by  the  first  of  the  federal  exclusion  laws  enacted  in  1882.® 
There  had  been  opposition  to  the  Chinese  in  the  mining  camps 
of  California  as  early  as  1852,  this  finally  leading  to  the  miners'  license 
tax  collected  from  them  alone,  in  the  cigar  traae  in  San  Francisco  as 
earlj  as  1862,  and  in  other  trades  in  which  the  Chinese  were  engaged 
beginning  somewhat  later.  For  the  opposition  many  reasons  were 
assigned, l)ut  the  most  important  appears  to  have  been  race  antipathy 
based  upon  color,  language,  and  race  traits,  which  has  frequently 
found  expression  where  numerous  Chinese  and  white  men  of  the 
laboring  classes  have  been  brought  into  close  contact.  This  feeling 
found  expression  not  only  in  San  Francisco  on  numerous  occasions, 
but  in  many  other  towns  in  California,  in  Tacoma,  where  Chinese 
have  not  been  permitted  to  reside,  and  in  the  riots  at  Rock  Springs. 
Wyo.,  in  1882.  In  pubUc  discussion  many  reasons  were  advanced 
rightly  or  wrongly  for  excluding  the  Chinese^  but  that  the  opposition 
was  more  than  a  part  of  a  labor  movement  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  many  ranchers  who  were  employing  Chinese  at  the  time  voted 
"against  Chinese  immigration''  at  the  election  held  in  California  in 
1879,  at  which  time  the  matter  of  Chinese  exclusion  was  submitted 
to  popular  vote. 

It  nas  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  the  first  exclusion  act  went  into  effect  (1882)  was 

o  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  785-788. 
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132,300.^  The  number  of  Chinese  laborers  did  not  diminish  percep- 
tibly for  several  years  after  this.  More  recently,  because  of  the 
wider  distribution  of  the  Chinese  among  the  States,  the  decreasing 
number  iji  the  country^  the  lar^e  percentage  who  have  grown  ol£ 
a  strong  sentiment  agamst  empToymg  Asiatics  in  manufacture,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Japanese,  a  3iange  has  taken  place  in  the 
occupations  in  which  the  Chinese  engage. 

During  the  nineties,  with  the  growth  of  the  fishing  industry  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  number  of  Cmnese  enj^aged  in  cannery  work  has 
grown,  but  owing  to  the  increasing  dimcmty  involved  in  securing 
them  and  the  higher  wages  which  they  have  come  to  command  since 
1900,  an  increasing  number  of  Japanese  and,  very  recently,  Filipinos, 
have  been  employed. 

During  the  year  1909  some  3,000  Chinese  were  employed  in  can* 
neries  in  Oregon,  Washin^on,  and  Alaska,  most  of  them  migrating 
from  San  Francisco  and  rortland.  The  number  of  Japanese  em- 
ployed was  approximately  the  same.  Both  races  are  emploved  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  establishments,  a  Chinese  ordinarily  naving 
the  contract  for  the  work  done,  employing  his  countrymen  for  the 
more  skilled  work,  and  Japanese,  under  a  Japanese  "  boss,''  and  other 

Eersons  for  the  less  skilled  occupations.  The  Chinese  command  much 
igher  wages  than  the  Japanese.  In  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  in 
Calif  omia  perhaps  1,000  or  more  Chinese  are  employed.  Of  760  men 
employed  m  six  asparagus  canneries  on  the  Sacramento  River,  neariy 
all  are  Chinese  secured  through  one  Chinese  ''boss."  Most  of  the 
others  are  emplojed  in  two  canneries  operated  by  Chinese  companies. 
In  other  cannenes  European  immigrants  of  the  newer  type,  d^efly 
ItaUans,  Greeks,  and  Portugese,  have  been  substituted  for  them. 
In  some  instances  where  Chmese  were  formerly  employed  but  were 
dischai^ed  by  their  employers  becaiise  of  the  feeling  against  the  race 
or  because  of  pubUc  cnticism,  Asiatics  are  not  now  employed. 

Few  Chinese  are  now  employed  in  railway  work.  As  section  hands 
they  had  all  but  disappeared  ten  years  or  more  ago,  and  the  niunber 
still  employed  in  railway  shops  is  small.  As  they  grew  old  and  their 
numbers  diminished  so  that  they  could  not  furnish  a  large  percentage 
of  the  laborers  required  their  departure  was  hastened  by  the  wen- 
organized  Japanese,  who  took  employment  at  the  same  wages  (and 
less  than  was  paid  to  other  races) .  though  the  Chinese  are  almost 
universally  regarded  as  better  ''help"  than  the  Japanese  except  in 
such  occupations  about  the  shops  as  require  adaptability  and  pro- 

fressiveness.  The  Chinese  were  m  part  replaced  by  other  races  before 
apanese  became  available,  and  where  this  was  done  it  was  generally 
at  a  higher  wage,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Mexicans,  than  the  CSiinese 
had  received. 

The  Chinese  engaged  in  agriculture  were  very  largely  replaced  by 
Japanese.  The  Chinese  engaged  in  the  growing  of  su^ar  o^ta  were 
underbid  and  displaced  by  the  more  progressive  and  quicker  Japanese 
and  have  all  but  absolutely  disappeared  from  the  industry.  In  the 
hop  industry  the  Japanese  underbid  the  Chinese  as  the  Chinese  had 
the  white  men.    Because  of  this  fact  and  the  further  fact  that  the 

o^  Coolidge,  Chinese  Immigration,  p.  498.  The  number  reported  by  the  censuB  for 
1880  was  105,465,  of  which  number  75,132  were  in  California,  9,510  in  Oregon,  5j416  in 
Nevada,  3,379  in  Idaho,  3,186  in  Washington,  and  the  remaining  8,842  in  other  States. 
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Japanese  had  the  same  convenient  oi^anization  and  were  more 
numerous,  the  Chinese  have  come  to  occupy  a  comparativel^r  unim- 
portant place  in  that  industry.  The  same  is  true  in  the  deciduous- 
Iruit  industry,  though  Chinese  lease  orchards  and  in  almost  every 
locality  are  emploved  in  comparatively  large  jgroups  on  some  of  the 
older  ranches.  The  largest  amount  of  land  is  leased  by  them  and 
the  largest  number  of  them  are  einployed  for  wages  in  the  orchards  and 
on  the  large  tracts  devoted  to  the  production  of  vejgetables  on  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  In  a  few  localities  they  migrate 
from  place  to  place  for  seasonal  work,  but  such  instances  have  become 
exceptional.  M  early  all  work  in  the  same  place  throughout  the  year. 
Moreover,  as  the  Japanese  have  advanced  the  Chinese  have  leased 
fewer  orcnards  and  withdrawn  to  grow  vegetables  or  have  gone  to 
the  towns  and  cities.  Though  the  number  employed  in  agricultural 
work  is  by  no  means  small,  tney  are  no  longer  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  labor  supply,  and  especially  in  that  required  for  harvesting  the 
crops.  The  place  once  occupied  by  them  has  for  several  years  oeen 
occupied  by  the  Japanese. 

The  number  of  Cninese  engaged  in  mining  has  for  many  years  been 
small,  some  40  in  coal  mining  in  Wyoming  as  against  several  hundred 
formerly  employed  there,  and  several  nimdred  as  against  many 
thousand  in  gold  mining  in  California. 

Many  Chinese  are  living  in  the  smidl  towns  of  the  West,  engaged  in 
laundry  work,  petty  busmess,  and  gambling,  or  rather  conducting 
places  for  gambling.  The  laundries  are  patronized  chieflv  by  white 
people,  the  shops  oy  Chinese,  and  the  gambling  places  by  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  In  oan  Francisco  they  are  much  less  conspicuously 
employed  in  domestic  service  and  manufacture  than  formerly.  Most 
of  those  engaged  in  domestic  service  are  high-priced  cooks  in  private 
f  amihes  ana  in  saloons.  They  now  have  a  scarcity  value.  The  most 
recently  pubhshed  estimate  made  by  the  assessor  for  the  city  and 
county  or  San  Francisco  of  the  number  of  Chinese  engaged  in  manu- 
facture (in  San  Francisco)  was,  for  1903, 2,420,  the  bran^es  of  manu- 
facture having  more  than  100  being  cigar  making,  with  800  Chinese 
in  a  total  of  1,300;  clothing,  with  250  in  a  total  of  1,050;  shirt 
making,  with  300  in  a  total  of  1,500,  and  shoemaking,  with  250  in  a 
total  or  050.  Their  numbers  in  all  of  these  cases  are  smaller  than 
formerly.  In  shoe  and  cigar  making  many  w;ere  discharged  during 
the  seventies  and  eighties  because  or  public  criticism  or  fear  of  boy- 
cott. When  white  persons  were  substituted  it  was,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  at  a  higher  wage  and  for  a  shorter  work  day.  At  present  the 
Chinese  einployed  are  among  the  low  paid  laborers  in  ''white  shops." 
The  same  is  true  of  those  employed  m  powder  factories,  where  the 
number  is  much  smaller  than  rormerly. 

The  assessment  roll  for  1908  shows  20  ci^ar  factories,  3  broom  fac- 
tories, 1  shoe  factory,  and  5  overall  factories  conducted  by  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  Chinese,  however, 
some  1,000,  are  employed  in  the  100  Chinese  laundries.  The  other 
branches  of  business  are  of  comparatively  UtUe  unportance  save  the 
art  and  curio  stores,  which  are  conducted  bv  business  men  from 
China.  Of  the  Chinese  in  other  cities  much  the  same  may  be  said, 
except  that  they  occupy  no  important  place  in  manufacture  and  that 
they  frequently  conduct  cheap  restaurants,  patronized  largely  by 
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workingmen.  In  Portland  they  also  conduct  numerous  tailor  shops. 
On  the  whole^  the  Chinese  have  not  shown  the  same  progressiveness 
and  competitive  abihty  either  in  industry  or  in  busmess  for  them- 
selves as  the  Japanese.  They  have,  however,  occupied  a  more  impor- 
tant place  in  manufacture,  especially  in  San  Francisco,  where,  until 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  little  cheap  labor  has  been  available 
from  other  sources. 

JAPANESE. 

The  Japanese  laborers  have  fallen  heir  to  much  of  the  work  and  the 
occupational  and  social  nosition  of  the  Chinese,  whose  diminishing 
numoers  in  the  Western  states  since  1890  have  been  mentioned.  The 
history  of  the  Japanese  in  this  coimtry  can  be  understood  in  certain 
respects  only  when  connected^  with  that  of  the  Chinese  whose  immi- 
gration was  earlier  and  who.  in  decreasing  numbers,  have  continued 
to  work  along  with  the  memoers  of  the  newer  race. 

Until  1898  the  number  of  Japanese  immigrating  to  the  continental 
United  States  had  never  reached  2,000  in  any  one  vear.  In  1900  the 
total  number  in  the  continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  w^as 
reported  by  the  census  as  24,326.  From  1899-1900  to  1906-7  the 
number  arriving  from  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Canada  varied  between 
4,319  (in  1905)  and  12,626  (in  1900),  while  between  January  1,  1902, 
and  December  31,  1907,  37,000,  attracted  by  the  higher  wages,  better 
conditions,  and  better  opportunities  to  establish  themselves  as  farm- 
ers or  as  business  men,  came  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  main- 
land. For  the  greater  part  of  this  time  these  immigrants  had  come 
regardless  of  the  avowed  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Government,  for  the 
great  influx  in  1900  gave  rise  to  a  demand  that  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  Japanese  and  Koreans  as 
well.  As  emigration  to  the  continental  United  States  was  discour- 
aged, however,  the  Japanese  subjects  emigrated  to  Hawau,  where 
their  labor  was  desired  on  the  sugar  plantations,  and  then  came  in 
lar^e  numbers  to  the  mainland.  £)urmg  1906  and  1907  there  was  a 
similar  movement  from  Mexico  also,  where  several  thousand  laborers 
had  been  sent  by  the  emigration  companies  under  contract  to  work 
for  corporations.  A  similar  movement  of  less  importance  has  also 
taken  place  between  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States,  prima- 
rily because  the  latter  presented  better  opportunities  than  the  former. 
The  influx  of  Japanese  laborers  has  been  controlled  and  reduced  to 
small  proportions  during  the  last  two  years.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished not  by  an  exclusion  law  but  by  a  series  of  measures  which 
permits  the  greater  part  of  the  administrative  problem  to  rest  with 
the  Japanese  Government. 

Since  1905  there  has  been  a  general  and  organized  demand  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  particularly  m  California,  for  the  exclusion  of  Jap- 
anese laborers  from  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  separation  of  Japanese  from  white  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  San  Francisco,  and  other  manifestations  of  anti-Japanese  senti- 
ment, together  with  a  number  of  anti-Japanese  measures  under  con- 
sideration by  the  legislature  of  California,  precipitated  an  acute 
situation  in  1906  and  1907.  On  the  other  hand  it  developed  that 
the  Japanese  Government  had  for  some  time  looked  with  disfavor  on 
the  emigration  of  its  working  population  to  distant  ooimtries, 
and  an  imderstanding  was  therefore  reached    between  the   Jap- 
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anese  and  the  United  States  Grovemments  that  the  former  should 
thenceforth  issue  passports  to  only  such  members  of  the  laboring  class 
as  had  been  residents  of  this  country  and  were  returning  here,  were 
parents,  wives,  or  children  of  residents  of  this  country,  or  had  an 
already  possessed  right  to  agricultural  land.^  The  granting  of  pass- 
ports to  "nonlaborers"  remained  as  before.  The  mmMgration  law 
was  amended  by  Congress  so  as  to  give  the  President  power  to  order 
that  where  a  race  was  entering  the  continental  United  States  from 
ajQy  country  to  the  ''detriment  of  labor  conditions"  such  immigra- 
tion should  not  be  permitted  except  upon  passports  for  the  Umted 
States  properly  granted  by  the  government  to  wnich  the  bearer  owed 
allegiance.^  The  President  exercised  the  authority  vested  in  him  and, 
by  order  dated  March  14,  1907,  denied  admission  to  ''Japanese  and 
Korean  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  who  have  received  passports  to 
go  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom''  to  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  United  States.  More  recently  (1908)  the  num- 
ber of  passports  to  be  granted  in  any  one  year  to  Japanese  emigrating 
to  Canada  nas  been  limited  to  400  by  agreement  between  the  Japanese 
and  Canadian  Governments,  while  the  Japanese  Government  has  also 
suspended  the  practice  of  tne  emigration  companies  of  sending  con- 
tract laborers  to  Mexico.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  by  its  own  initiative  has  appUed  the  same  regulations  to 
the  issuing  of  passports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  to  the  mainland. 
Thus,  by  agreement,  it  is  understood  that  Japanese  laborers,  except 
as  above  noted,  shall  not  enter  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  have  been  protected  by  practically 
refusing  to  permit  emigration  to  the  neighboring  countries.  All  of  the 
data  gathered  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission  show  that  since  the 
summer  of  1907  very  few  Japanese  have  entered  the  Western  States 
except  those  who  came  directly  from  Japan  and  were  regularly 
adnutted  at  the  immigration  stations. 

During  the  year  1907-8  the  number  of  Japanese  who  were  admitted 
to  the  continental  United  States  was  9,544,  and  among  them  there 
were  many  of  the  class  not  presumed  under  the  agreement  to  receive 
passports,  but,  as  explainea  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration, "the  system  did  not  be^  to  work  smoothly  in  all  of  its 
details  until  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year."  ^    During  the  two 

J  ears  which  have  since  elapsed,  however,  the  numbers  admitted 
ave  been  very  much  smaller — 2,432  and  1,552  for  the  two  years, 
respectivelv.  Of  the  2,432  admitted  in  1908-9,  768  were  former 
residents,  leaving  1,664  who  came  for  the  first  time.  A  comparsr 
tively  small  number  who  were  admitted  came  with  passports  to 
which,  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, they  were  not  entitled,  while  some  were  admitted  who  did  not 
possess  passports  to  this  country  properlj^  made  out.  ^  The  great 
majority  of  the  mueh-reduced  number  admitted,  however,  have  been 
of  the  nonlaboring  class — 1,719  of  the  2,432  admitted  in  1908-9. 
Though  a  large  percentage  of  the  nonlaborers  take  work  as  wage 
laborers  upon  their  arrived  in  this  country,  and  the  classes  excluded 
are  not  just  the  same  as  under  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  the  regular 

o See  Vol.  II,  p.  584. 

b  Section  1  of  immigration  act,  approved  February  20, 1907. 
«  Report  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  p.  126. 

^^  See  report  of  United  -  States  Commiasioner-General  of  Immigration  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80, 1909,  p.  100. 
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tion  is  imdoubtedly  effective  at  present  in  preventing  any '' detriment 
to  labor  conditions/' 

A  large  percentage  of  those  who  have  come  recently  have  been 
the  wives  and  children  of  Japanese  already  in  this  country.  The 
number  of  Japanese  males  of  the  laboring  class  departing  m)m  the 
United  States  is  in  excess  of  the  number  who  are  admitted  at  the 
ports. 

The  percentage  of  students  who  have  come  has  been  comparativBly 
large,  but  the  great  majority  of  these  have  accepted  emplo^rment  and 
have  not  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study,  except,  possibly,  in  English 
in  a  night  school.  The  primary  motive  bienind  tne  immigration  to  this 
coimtry  has  been  economic — a  desire  to  earn  the  highest  wages  they 
could  command  and  then  to  return  to  their  native  land  with  savings 
which  would  place  them  in  a  better  economic  position,  or,  more  recently, 
upon  the  part  of  a  rather  small  minority,  a  desire  to  establish  them- 
s^ves  as  farmers  and  business  men  and  settle  permanentlv  in  this  coun- 
try. The  advantages  offered  by  this  country,  as  well  as  the  unpleasant 
features,  have  long  been  known  through  those  who  have  returned 
to  Japan,  through  correspondence,  and  uirough  numerous  handbooks 
and  guides  to  ' 'America  which  have  been  published  in  the  Japanese 
lanmiage.  Moreover,  the^  wa^  has  been  smoothed  and  migration 
made  convenient,  emigration  for  some  years  induced,  and  the  stream 
enlarged  by  the  emi^ation  companies.  On  tlus  side,  also,  the  con- 
tractors, operating  boardiag  houses  or  cooperating  with  boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  probably  in  some  instances  under  agreement  with 
emigration  compames,  have  found  employment  and  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  newly  arrived  immigrants.  These  are  the  more  important 
facts,  which,  together  with  the  less  attractive  prospects  for  mborers 
in  Formosa,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  have  given  rise  to  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  small 
shopkeeping  classes  to  emigrate  to  the  United  ptates. 

The  number  of  Japanese,  includii^  the  native-bom,  in  the  conti- 
nental territoiy  of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1909  is  roughly 
estimated  as  between  95,000  and  100,000.  Whatever  the  numbor 
may  be,  at  least  five-sixths  of  them  are  in  the  1 1  States  and  Territories 
constituting  the  Western  division.  Though  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Japanese  are  migratory  and  the  number  m  a  State  varies  during  the 
year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  continental  territory  are  in  Califomia  and  16,000  or  more  in  Wash- 
ington, where  the  great  majority  have  arrived,  the  next  largest  num- 
bers being  in  Colorado  and  Oregon.  It  is  in  part  the  congestion  thus 
indicated  which  has  given  rise  to  the  problem  connected  with  the 
immi^ation  of  Japanese  laborers.  Yet  the  number  of  Japanese 
men  m  Califomia  in  1909  was  perhaps  between  6.5  and  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  males  16  ^ears  of  age  or  over,  while  m  1870  the 
Chinese  were  14  per  cent  and  in  1880  a  still  larger  percentage  of  all 
persons  employed  in  the  State. 

Perhaps  7.000  of  the  95,000  or  100,000  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  are  adult  females,  practically  all  of  whom  are  married  women, 
many  of  them  coming  as  ''picture  brides"^  or  being  married  upon 
arrival  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  women  have  come  to  the  Umted 
States  within  the  last  five  years,  and  inasinuch  as  the  majority  are 
the  wives  of  farmers  and  business  men^  their  immigration  marl^  the 
progress  of  the  Japanese  from  the  position  of  migratory  laborers  to 

oSee  Vol.  II,  p.  337. 
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settled  residents,  usually  farming  or  engaging  in  business  for  them- 
selves. The  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  a^e  is  perhaps  in 
excess  of  4,000,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  native-bom  and  of 
unmature  years. 

Like  the  earlier  inmiigration  of  the  Chinese  and  the  present  immi- 
gration of  most  of  the  south  and  east  European  races,  the  majority 
of  the  Japanese  immigrants  have  been  of  the  agricultural  class — 
small  farmers,  farmers  sons,  and  a  few  farm  laborers.  Tlie  number 
of  industrial  wage-earners,  clerks,  professional  men,  and  shopkeepers 
has  been  much  smaller,  while  the  number  of  men  coming  witn  capital 
has  been  very  small  indeed.  Moreover,  the  majority  have  left  their 
native  land  for  Hawaii  or  continental  United  States  when  young 
men,  say  under  25,  though  the  number  who  have  been  engaged  in 
farming  or  in  business  on  their  own  account  and  have  reached  maturer 
years  tef  ore  emi^ating  is  not  small. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country  have  been 
employed  in  railroad  and  general  construction  work,  as  agricultural 
laborers,  cannery  hands,  lumber-mill  and  logdng-camp  laborers, 
in  the  various  branches  of  domestic  service  and  in  business  estab- 
lishments conducted  by  their  countrymen.  Smaller  numbers  have 
been  employed  in  coal  and  ore  mining,  smelting,  meat  packing,  and 
salt  making.  In  the  building  trades  they  have  done  nttle  save  in 
making  repairs  and  in  doing  cabinetwork  for  their  countrymen. 
They  nave  found  little  place^  in  manufacturing  establishments  in 
cities.^  In  contrast  to  the  Chinese,  they  have  round  little  employ- 
ment in  shoe,  clothing,  and  cigar  factories.  That  they  have  seldom 
been  considered  for  *  Inside"  work  of  the  kind  m  which  the  Chinese 
were  formerly  extensively  employed,  is  explained  by  a  number  of 
facts.  A  hostile  public  sentiment,  with  the  boycott  in  the  back- 
groimd,  was  sufficient  to  cause  many  of  the  employers  to  discharge 
their  Chinese  employees.  This  experience  with  Cininese  labor  has 
caused  most  employers  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Japanese  for 
laborers  needed  m  such  industries.  More  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that,  coincident  with  the  immigration  of  the  Japanese,  cheap 
labor  of  other  kinds  has  become  available  in  the  large  number  of 
Italians,  Russians,  Porto  Ricans,  Spaniards,  and  others  finding 
places  in  the  population  of  San  Francisco,  where  most  of  the  manu- 
facturing is  conducted.  The  labor  of  these  classes,  and  especially 
of  the  women  and  children,  has  been  cheaper  than  that  of  the  Japa- 
nese for  the  making  of  cigars  and  work  of  that  character.  Finally, 
in  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  similar  places,  they  have  seldom 
been  mven  employment,  for  these  trades  are  well  organized  and 
there  has  been  strong  opposition  by  union  men  to  the  employment 
of  Asiatics  as  helpers  or  as  common  laborers. 

Many  Japanese  laborers  migrate  from  one  locality  and  from  one 
industrv  to  another  during  the  year.  However,  the  following  state- 
ment snows  roughly  the  occupational  distribution  of  those  in  the 
West  during  the  summer  of  1909. 

Approximately  10,000  were  employed  by  the  steam  railway  com- 

Eames.  Between  6,000  and  7,000  of  these  were  employed  as  section 
ands  and  members  of  ''extra  gangs,"  constituting  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-sixth  of  the  laborers  in  the  maintenance-of-way 
departments  in  the  Western  division.  Most  of  the  others  were 
employed  as  laborers  and  helpers  in  railway  shops  and  about  round- 
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houses  and  stations,  thou^  a  few  were  employed  in  the  department 
of  bridges  and  buildings  m  the  Northii^est.  ^iore  than  2,200  were 
emplojed  in  67  of  the  1,400  or  1,500  lumber  niills  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  which,  altogether,  employ  something  more  than  35,000 
men.  Some  3,600  were  employed  in  salmon  canneries  in  Alaska, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  wnere  the  number  was  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  race,  whue  a  few  hundred  engaged  in  fishing  along  the 
coast  of  California.  The  number  of  Japanese  employed  in  the 
mines  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  southern  Colorado,  and  northern  New 
Mexico  was  somewhat  less  than  2,000  in  a  total  of  some  27,000  to 
30,000  employed  in  the  four  States.  Somewhat  le^  than  200  were 
employed  in  three  smelters  in  Utah  and  Nevada  and  an  approxi- 
mately equal  number  in  an  iron  and  steel  plant  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Several  hundred,  all  told,  including  those  employed  in  constructing 
urigation  ditches  in  the  arid  districts,  were  engaged  m  general  con- 
struction work.  Perhaps  during  the  summer  months  the  number 
engaged  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
Washington  was  3,000.  in  Oregon  1.000,  in  Idaho  800,  in  Utah  1,025, 
in  Colorado  possibly  3,000,  in  Caliiomia  30,000,  with  smaller  num- 
bers in  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  Western  division. 
The  numbers  employed  by  street-railway  companies  in  Los  Angeles, 
in  two  salt  refineries  near  San  Francisco,  anct  otherwise  outside  oi 
towns  and  cities,  were  comparativelv  small,  though  amounting  to 
several  hundred  all  told.  As  opposed  to  these,  the  number  engaged 
in  city  trades  and  business — ^in  tne  West — ^may  be  estimated  at  from 
22,000  to  26,000. 

Any  general  statement  concerning  the  emplo3rment  of  Japanese 
is  Ukely  to  prove  misleading,  because  the  circumstances  have  diflFered 
from  industry  to  industry  and  from  one  establishment  to  another. 
Reserving  agricultural  pursuits  for  later  comment,  however,  the 
following  general  statements  may  be  made  as  a  resmt  of  the  inves- 
tigation OI  the  several  industries  in  which  the  members  of  this  race 
are  einployed: 

(1)  In  a  number  of  instances  the  first  employment  of  the  members 
of  this  race  has  been  to  break  strikes.  Tnis  is  true  of  coal  mining 
in  southern  Colorado  and  Utah,  where  they  were  first  employed  in 
1903-4,  of  smelting  in  Utah,  where  they  replaced  Greeks  strikmg  for 
higher  wages  in  1907.  and  in  the  shops  of  one  railway  company.  In 
the  great  majority  or  instances,  however,  they  lu.ve  been  introduced 
to  replace  Chinese  or  when  employers  were  experiencing  difficulty 
in  finding  an  adequate  number  of  steady  white  men  to  work  as  com- 
mon laborers  and  as  helpers  at  the  rate  of  wages  which  had  obtained. 
Seldom  have  other  classes  been  discharged  in  large  numbers  to  make 
room  for  the  Japanese;  on  the  contrary,  Japanese  have  usually 
been  employed  to  fill  places  vacated  by  others  because  of  the  more 
remunerative  or  agreeable  employment  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

(2)  A  premium  has  been  placed  upon  the  substitution  of  Japanese 
rather  than  of  other  immigrant  races  by  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
easily  available  by  the  Japanese  contractors,  and  that  because  of  the 
position  of  the  contractors,  their  employment  involved  the  least 
mconvenience  to  the  employers.  Almost  without  exception  the  Jap- 
anese employed  in  the  industries  of  the  West  have  been  secured 
through  Japanese  ''bosses"  who  imdertake  to  provide  the  number  of 
men  required,  and  frequently  keep  the  'Hime     of  the  men,  and  pay 
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them  off;  in  return  for  an  interpreter's  fee  of  $1  per  month  (generally 
collected),  a  commission  on  tneir  earnings  (usually  5  per  cent  but 
sometimes  less),  and  the  privilege  (generally  exercised)  of  supplying 
the  men  with  such  goods  as  they  do  not  purchase  at  local  stores. 


ipetition 

industries  more  conveniently  reached  from  these  supply  centers. 
This  organization  of  the  Japanese  laborers  must  be  emphasized  above 
all  other  things  in  explaining  the  demand  for  them. 

(3)  The  Japanese  have  usually  worked  for  a  lower  wage  than  the 
members  of  any  other  race  save  the  Chinese  and  the  Mexican.  In 
the  salmon  canneries  the  Chinese  have  been  paid  higher  wages  than 
the  Japanese  engaged  in  the  same  occupations.  In  the  lumber  indus- 
try all  raceS;  including  the  East  Indian,  have  been  paid  higher  wages 
than  the  Japanese  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  As  section  hands 
and  laborers  in  railway  ^ops  they  have  been  paid  as  much  as  or  more 
than  the  Chinese  and  more  than  the  Mexicans,  but  as  a  rule  less  than 
the  white  men  of  many  races.  In  coal  mining  they  have  been 
emplojred  chiefly  as  miners  and  loaders  and  have  worked  at  the  com- 
mon piece  rate,  but  in  Wyoming,  where  they  have  been  employed 
as  '^ company  men,"  they  were  paid  less  per  aay  than  the  European 
immigrants  emploj^ed  in  large  numbers  until  their  acceptance  as 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  1907  gave  them  the  benefit 
of  the  standard  rate  estabUshed  by  bargaining  l^tween  the  union  and 
the  operators.  As  construction  laborers  they  have  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  been  paid  less  than  the  other  races  employed  except 
the  East  Indians  ana  the  Mexicans.  Competition  among  the  races 
engaged  in  unskilled  work  appears  generally  to  have  hinged  upon  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  rather  than  the  efficiency  of  the  races  employed. 

(4)  During  the  period  when  the  Japanese  were  arriving  in  this 
country  in  largest  numbers,  the  question  of  differences  m  wages 
between  the  wnite  races  and  the  Japanese  began  to  solve  itself 
to  such  an  extent  that  gradually  the  variation  became  trifling  and 
there  were  instances  where  there  was  no  diversity  in  the  wages  paid 
each.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  skillful  bargaining  of  the 
few  large  contractors  who  have  suppUed  the  great  majority  of  the 
laborers  for  work  in  canneries,  on  tne  rulroads,  in  the  lumber  mills, 
and  for  other  industrial  enterprises,  partly  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  increasing  demand  for  Japanese  labor  in  other  industries,  which 
one  after  the  other  had  been  opened  to  them. 

(5)  Though  regarded  as  less  desirable  than  the  Chinese  and  the 
Mexicans,  roadmasters  and  section  foremen  usually  prefer  Japanese 
to  the  ItaUans,  Greeks,  and  Slavs,  as  section  hands. 

In  the  railway  shops  they  are  usually  given  higher  rank  than  the 
Mexicans*  and  Greeks  and  sometimes  the  Italians  as  weU.  They  are 
versatile,  adaptable,  and  ambitious,  and  are  regarded  as  good  laborers 
and  helpers.  In  salmon  canning,  on  the  other  nand,  they  are  univer- 
sally regarded  as  much  less  desirable  than  the  Chinese  and  are 
inferior  to  the  FiUpinos  who  have  recently  engaged  in  the  industry  in 
Alaska.  Not  only  are  the  Japanese  less  experienced  in  the  industry 
than  the  Chinese,  but  they  are  considered  less  reliable  in  contractual 
relations  and  do  not  have  the  highly  developed  instinct  of  workman- 
ship which  causes  the  Chinaman  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  careful 
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and  the  most  trustworthy  laborer.  The  distinct  preference  for  Chinese 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  largest  salmon  packers  stipulate 
in  the  contracts  made  with  Chinese  contractors  that  the  Japanese 
employed  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  niunber,  or  that  they  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  of  Chinese.  The  industry  almost  from  its  inception 
has  been  dependent  upon  Asiatic  labor  (for  the  work  in  the  canneries) 
and  the  niunerous  European  races  engaged  in  fishing  have  seldom  been 
tried  as  ''cannery  hands.''  In  the  lumber  and  other  industries  there 
is  greater  diflFerence  of  opinion.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Japanese 
have  been  regarded  as  satisfactory  laborers  at  the  wage  paid.  In  salt 
refineries  ana  in  some  other  places  where  the  labor  conditions  are  hard, 
they  find  favor  because  they  are  willing  to  accept  such  conditions. 

(6)  Regardless  of  these  considerations^  however,  in  most  branches 
of  industiy  the  Japanese  have  fotmd  it  difficult  to  make  much  advance. 
In  the  lumber  industry  the  great  majoritv  of  employers  have  never 
engaged  them  at  all.  In  some  instances  tms  is  explamed  by  the  race 
antipathy  of  the  employer,  and  more  frequently  by  that  of  the  white 
employees,  who  object  strongly  to  the  employment  of  Japanese,  save 
possibly  in  the  yaros  and  along  the  streams  where  there  is  work  other 
men  refuse  to  do.  In  several  instances  the  members  of  the  conmiu- 
nity  have  exhibited  their  opposition  to  the  employment  of  this  race  by 
demanding  their  discharge  and,  upon  occasions,  threatening  violence. 
The  same  situation  is  found  in  most  industries  in  which  the  Japanese 
have  been  employed  where  large  groups  of  men  are  brought  together 
at  one  place  and  the  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  members  of 
different  races  must  work  in  close  association.  While  exceptions  are 
found  in  a  few  other  industries,  it  is  mainly  in  the  salmon  canneries 
and  in  railway  work  that  a  hostile  pubUc  opinion  has  had  Uttle  effect 
upon  the  employment  of  Japanese. 

(7)  Chiefly  because  of  the  attitude  of  other  laborers  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Japanese  do  not  understand  English  and  must  be  set 
at  work  m  groups  with  an  interpreter,  the  Japanese  have  generally 
been  engaged  in  unskilled  work.  In  the  lumber  industry  a  few  have 
advanced  to  semiskilled  positions,  but  they  have  not  made  the  prog- 
ress attained  by  the  members  of  the  same  race  in  British  Columbia, 
where  skilled  white  men  have  been  more  scarce.  In  fact,  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  few  Japanese  have  been  employed  except  in  the 
''yards."  Nor  have  they  found  a  place  in  catching  fish  for  the  can- 
neries as  they  did  in  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  canneries  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  employed  to  do  the  unskilled  work  during  the  busiest  season, 
while  the  Chinese  are  employed  more  regularly  and  fill  the  positions 
requiring  skill.  The  Japanese  likewise  occupy  the  lowest  positions 
in  the  fmit  and  vegetable  canneries,  and  are  engaged  principally  in 
preparing  fruit  and  vegetables  for  canning.  In  me  coal  mines,  witii 
the  exception  of  Wyoming,  they  are  emj)loyed  as  miners  and  loaders — 
occupations  in  which  the  great  majonty  of  the  new  immigrants  are 
employed,  because  the  worK  is  less  re^ar  and  more  disagreeable  than 
in  the  other  occupations.  Likewise  in  the  three  smelters  where  tiiey 
are  employed  they  share  the  commonest  labor  with  Greeks  and  other 
recent  immigrants  from  south  and  east  European  countries.  Hie 
Japanese  have  made  ^ater  progreias  in  railway  shops,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  nonagncultural  employment.  Though  most  of  those 
employed  in  shops  are  unskilled  laoorers,  they  have  risen  somewhat  in 
the  scale  of  occupations  and  in  several  instances  are  found  occupying 
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positions  which,  with  their  versatihtv  and  capacity,  might  serve 
them  as  stepping-stones  to  skilled  work. 

These,  in  Drier,  are  the  more  general  facts  relating  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  Japanese  in  nonagricultural  industries.  Tne  Japanese  who 
foimd  their  first  employment  in  the  canneries  and  as  section  hands 
and  general  construction  laborers  have  shown  a  strong  tendency  to 
leave  such  employment  for  agricultural  work  or  for  occupations  in  the 
cities.  The  explanation  of  this  movement  is  found  partly  in  the 
higher  earnings  which  might  be  realized,  in  the  better  conditions  of 
p^  which  might  be  found,  and  in  a  veiy  evident  tendency  exhib- 
ited  by  the  Japanese  to  rise  to  the  occupational  and  economic  position 
they  had  enjoyed  in  their  native  land.  In  this  way  the  large  number 
who  have  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  or  in  city  trades  upon  their 
arrival  have  oeen  added  to  by  those  who  were  leaving  their  employ- 
ment in  other  industries.  As  a  result  of  this,  movement  the  number 
of  Japanese  engaged  in  railroad  and  general  construction  work,  and 
in  coal  mining  in  aU  of  the  States  save  Utah,  has  been  decreasing, 
eroecially  since  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  immigration  of 
laborers  from  Japan  and  Hawaii.  Their  places  have  been  filled  by  an 
mcreasing  number  of  European  immigrants,  as  a  rule  at  higher  wages. 
Business  having  been  in  a  more  or  less  depressed  condition  throughout 
the  West  since  the  end  of  1907,  the  partial  substitution  involved  has 
not  caused  much  difficulty.  It  may  be  said  further  that  none  of  these 
industries,  save  salmon  canning,  has  been  materially  assisted  by  or 
has  become  dependent  upon  Japanese  labor.  In  tne  salmon  can- 
neries Chinese  and  laborers  of  other  races  than  Japanese  are  desired. 
With  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  several  States  and  certain  other  agri- 
cultural industries  in  California  it  is  different,  for  the  farmers  in  many 
localities  have  for  years  reUed  upon  Asiatic  labor  until  a  situation  has 
developed  in  which  the  substitution  of  other  races  will  involve  incon- 
venience and  will  require  radical  changes  in  order  to  make  the  neces- 
sary readjustment. 

In  1909  it  is  probable  that  not  far  from  30,000  Japanese  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  CaUfomia  during  the  sunmier 
months.  As  laborers  they  occupy  a  dominant  position  in  most  of  the 
intensive,  specialized  agriculture  which  has  come  to  prevail,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  which  involves  much  hand  work  and  is  seasonal  in  char- 
acter. They  occupy  substantially  the  position  held  by  the  Chinese 
twenty  years  ago  m  the  same  and  similar  industries,  less  important 
then,  out  which  now  give  rise  to  products  representing  possibly  one- 
half  of  the  entire  amoimt  marketed.  The  Japanese  do  practically  all 
of  the  hand  work  in  the  berry  patches,  two-thirds  of  that  in  the  sugar- 
beet  fields,  perhaps  one-half  or  that  in  the  vineyards,  and  a  somewnat 
smaller  part  of  tnat  in  the  fields  devoted  to  raising  vegetables  and  in 
the  orchards.  In  the  hop  yards  they  do  not  generally  predominate 
except  in  the  training  and  care  of  the  vines  and  in  picking  in  some 
localities,  while  on  general  farms  they  find  Uttle  einployment.  On 
farms  conducted  by  white  men  they  do  very  little  of^the  work  with 
teams  and  have  as  their  share  the  smaller  part  of  the  hand  work  in 
orchards  and  vineyards  except  during  the  busiest  seasons,  whether 
during  cultivation  or  harvest,  when  mey  occupy  a  much  more  con- 
spicuous position,  and  their  dominancy  is  in  part  due  to  this  fact. 

Because  of  differences  in  climate,  elevation,  and  soil,  much  special- 
ization in  farming  has  developed  wnere  the  problems  of  transportation 
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and  labor  could  be  solved.  First  the  Chinese  and  then  the  Japanese 
have  been  organized  and  easiljr  moved  from  one  community  to 
another,  so  that  no  great  restriction  has  been  placed  upon  a  special- 
ization which  has  called  for  many  laborers  at  one  time  and  relatively 
few  at  another.  Moreover,  it  has  been  possible,  as  in  the  beet-sugar 
industry  and  in  vegetable  growing  along  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Rivers,  to  engage  extensively  in  agricultural  enterprises  in 
advance  of  a  settled  population  of  any  considerable  dimensions.  As 
a  consequence  of  these  several  facts,  many  California  communities 
have  a  degree  of  specialization  in  agriculture  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  induce  many  persons  to  come  from  other  localities  to  assist  for  a 
time  in  the  farm  work.  The  need  is  made  all  the  greater  by  the  fact 
that  in  marketing  the  products  frequently  much  additional  labor  is 
required  to  ''man"  packing  houses,  canneries,  or  wineries.  At  Vaca- 
ville  4,000  persons  must  come  from  other  localities  to  assist  in  picking, 
packing,  and  diTing  the  fruit.  At  Watsonville  2,000  laborers  are 
required  from  other  localities  to  assist  with  the  strawberry  and  apple 
harvests,  which  are  separated  by  a  period  of  many  weeks.  At  Fresno 
from  3,000  to  4,000  extra  laborers  are  needed  for  three  weeks  in  the 
autunm  to  harvest  the  raisin  grapes,  while  others  are  required  in  the 
packing  houses  and  wineries.  Aoout  Oxnard  for  several  weeks  2,000 
extra  men  are  needed.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  given — 
for  they  are  fairly  general — of  a  specialization  by  communities  which 
requires  for  a  time  a  labor  force  larger  than  that  which  is  normally 
supported  by  the  community,  involving  the  necessity  of  securing 
''extra  help    from  other  localities. 

These  facts  are  important,  also,  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
lodging  and  board,  wnich,  in  less  extreme  form,  is  met  with  wherever 
"farm  hands"  are  employed.  In  these  specialized  industries,  where 
a  large  number  of  men  are  required  for  a  few  weeks,  the  problem 
becomes  difficult  and  the  necessary  migration  places  a  great  emphasis 
upon  an  organization  which  will  give  the  farmer  the  number  of  men 
desired  at  the  time  needed,  without  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  the 
"time"  of  each  man  and  paying  him  frequently  and  individually  for 
the  work  done.  The  problems  thus  indicated  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese have  solved.  They  are  accustomed  to  hand  labor;  have  usually 
been  without  family,  and  could  easily  migrate  from  one  community 
to  another;  have  been  provided  with  comparatively  cheap  lodgings 
and  have  boarded  themselves,  when  white  men,  as  a  rule,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  board;  and  have  been  organized  so  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  grower  to  secure  the  number  of  men  desired,  and  have  them 
supervised,  and  paid  off  and  discharged,  as  a  ^oup. 

The  Japanese  first  engaged  in  California  agriculture  as  fruit  pickers 
at  Vacaville  near  the  close  of  the  eighties.  By  1895  they  had  found 
employment  in  which  the  Chinese  had  been  engaged  in  every  locality 
in  Calif omia  as  far  south  as  Fresno.  Since  1900  they  have  made  their 
appearance  in  southern  California  and  since  1904  they  have  been 
employed  in  most  of  the  localities  in  that  part  of  the  State.  In  some 
instances  the  Japanese  have  been  employed  where  a  new  industry 
was  being  introduced,  as,  for  example,  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  in 
certain  sections  of  the  State;  in  others  they  have  taken  the  places 
vacated  by  Chinese,  who  were  diminishing  in  number;  while  in  other 
cases  they  have  displaced  the  Chinese  or  white  men  by  underbidding 
or  by  their  superior  organization.    In  most  of  the  localities  in  which 
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Chinese  were  employed  at  the  time  the  Japanese  came  to  the  com- 
munity— as  about  Vacaville,  Fresno,  and  on  the  Sacramento  River — 
they  were  soon  extensively  displaced  by  the  Japanese,  who  had  the 
same  organization,  were  younger,  more  adaptable,  and  more  agree- 
able, and  who,  when  they  did  not  work  for  a  lower  wage,  did  more 
worK.  In  a  few  instances  where  white  men  had  been  employed  to 
replace  the  Chinese,  who  became  scarce  and  difficult  to  secure,  the 
white  men  were  displaced  also  by  Japanese.  The  citrus-fruit  industry 
of  southern  CaUfomia  is  an  excellent  example  of  one  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  Asiatic  labor  had  taken  little  part,  but  in  which  withm 
the  last  six  years  so  many  Japanese  have  round  employment  that 
they  now  do  perhaps  one-half  of  the  picking  and  by  no  means  a  small 
percentage  or  the  packing.  Their  wage  per  hour  has  been  less  than 
that  paia  to  white  men,  and  generally  to  Mexicans,  and  freauently 
when  picking  at  piece  rates  they  have  been  paid  less  than  pickers  of 
other  races.  Moreover,  they  have  been  easily  obtained  from  "  camps  " 
maintained  by  ''contractors,"  who  are  paia  upon  the  completion  of 
the  work  or  later  for  such  work  as  the  men  under  their  control  do. 
The  lower  wage,  the  ease  in  providing  Uving  accommodations,  and 
this  convenient  organization,  together  with  a  tendency  for  white  per- 
sons who  have  followed  this  occupation  to  leave  when  work  may  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  explain  the  rapid  advance  the  Japanese  have 
made.  Though  it  is  probable  that  tnere  has  been  httle  or  no  net  dis- 
placement of  white  persons  in  the  industry,  they  have  been  displaced 
very  extensively  in  certain  locaUties.  Thus  the  dominant  position  of 
the  Japanese  has  been  gained  as  a  result  of  the  decreasing  number  of 
Chinese,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  well  fitted  to 
maintain  and  to  extend  the  scheme  of  things  developed  through  the 
employment  of  the  Chinese,  and  because  tney  were  cheap  laborers. 
The  emphasis,  however,  must  be  placed  upon  the  first  facts  rather 
than  UDon  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  been  cheaper  laborers  than 
the  other  races  available  for  employment  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
The  wages  of  Japanese  laborers  in  CaUfomia  have  advanced  rapidly 
since  their  first  employment.  Indeed,  their  wages  increased  rapidly 
between  1900  and  1906,  when  the  largest  numbers  were  being  added  to 
the  labor  supply.  The  amcultural  industries  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  other  States  of  the  West  producing  beet  sugar,  were  rapidly 
expanding  and  giving  rise  to  an  increasmg  demand  for  such  labor 
as  the  Japanese  could  furnish.  They  have  also  foimd  employment 
in  other  industries,  which,  beginning  about  1898,  made  effective  com- 
petition for  Japanese  engaged  in  CaUfomia  agriculture.  Further- 
more^  the  Japanese  have  t^n  quick  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  secure  an  increase  of  wages,  and  m  this  tneir 
organization  under  contractors  has  been  of  material  assistance, 
especially  in  recent  years  when  much  complaint  has  been  m^de  of 
the  increasing  wages  and  uncertainty  of  the  supply  of  seasonal  labor 
on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese.  As  a  result  of  this  rapid 
increase  of  Japanese  wages  and  the  slow  increase  in  the  wages  of  wmte 
men,  the  difference  in  the  wages  the  classes  have  been  paid  has  dimjn- 
ished  until  now  the  variation  is  trifling.  In  fact,  since  the  restriction 
of  Japanese  immigration,  they  are  occasionally  paid  higher  wages  than 
white  men  doing  the  same  work.  These  cases  are  very  exceptional, 
however.  For  regular  work  in  most  communities  the  Japanese  were 
found  in  1909  to  receive  less  pay  than  white  men,  or,  if  they  were  paid 
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as  much  on  a  day  basis,  they  worked  longer  hours  or  the  work  was 
especially  irksome.  In  many  districts  the  Japanese  received  less  pay 
for  harvest  work  than  did  white  men,  but  in  other  communities  all 
races  received  the  same  wages  for  similar  work.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, their  earnings  are  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other  races, 
because  of  the  piece-rate  systeni  which  prevails  in  the  cultivation  ana 
harvest  of  sugar  beets,  in  the  picking  of  grapes,  in  training  the  vines 
and  in  picking  hops,  and  in  much  of  the  other  agricultural  work.  Chi 
piece  rates  they  work  much  more  rapidly  than  most  other  races  and 
usually  work  longer  hours  as  well,  with  the  result  that  their  earnings 
in  the  hop  yards,  sugar-beet  fields,  and  vineyards  have  been  found  to 
average  considerablv  more  than  those  of  any  other  race.  This  bears 
upon  the  subject  only  in  so  far  as  it  explains  the  lar^e  number  of  Jap- 
anese who  have  sought  such  employment.  In  explaining  the  results  of 
their  competition  with  other  races,  pertaining  to  wages,  the  day  wages 
and  the  piece  rates  alone  should  be  compared.  Nor  do  averages 
based  upon  figures  collected  from  different  communities  have  any 
particular  significance  in  connection  with  this  matter.  They  are^  of 
importance,  nowever,  in  showing  the  general  level  of  wages  which 
prevails  in  agricultural  as  compared  to  that  which  prevails  in  other 
employments.  The  averages  earned  by  unskilled  laoorers,  with  and 
witnout  board,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  should  be  added 
that  board  for  white  ranch  hands  is  commonly  reckoned  at  either  50 
or  75  cents,  and  for  Japanese  at  from  23  to  30  cents  per  day. 

Table  9. — Average  wages  per  day  earned  by  each  specified  number  of /arm  laborere  in 

Califorma,  by  race. 
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Chinese 
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26 
66 
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Italian 

101 
93 
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181 
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Japanese 

2,654 

82 

286 

1.615 

MAx^can r . 

L721 

Miaoellaneous  white. . 

411 

1.811 

63 

1.286 

1.865 

The  Japanese  agricultural  laborers  were  at  first  almost  all  of  the 
migratory  class  engaged  in  seasonal  work  only.  Gradually,  however, 
Uke  the  Chinese  ana  other  races  beginning  in  the  same  way,  an 
increasing  percentage  of  them  have  found  employment  in  the  same 
locality  tnroughout  the  year.  A  small  percentage,  also,  as  among  the 
Chinese,  have  come  to  engage  in  occupations  requiring  work  with 
teams.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  farming  for  themselves  or 
employees  of  farmers,  lor  among  the  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese, 
Italians,  and  Portuguese,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  employ  only 
persons  of  their  own  race  to  fill  all  positions. 

Within  ten  years  the  Japanese  have  become  conspicuous  as  farmers. 
In  Cahfomia,  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the  secretaries  of 
Japanese  associations,  which,  where  checked,  have. been  found  to  be 
approximately  correct,  the  members  of  this  race  in   1909  owned 
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16,449^  acres  of  agricultural  land  and  leased  137;233^  acres  more, 
80,232  acres  of  it  for  cash  and  57,001^  ^or  a  share  of  the  crop.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  1904  were  2,442  acres  owned  and  54^31 
leased,  35,258^  iot  cash  and  19,572^  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  This 
does  not  include  so-called  ''contract  leases,"  where  a  part  of  the  work 
involved  is  covered  by  a  contract  for  the  season  or  a  period  of  years. 
The  amount  of  land  controlled  by  Japanese  in  several  other  States  in 
the  West  was  in  1909  approximately  as  follows:  Colorado,  20,000 
acres;  Idaho,  7,072;  Utah,  6,000;  Washington,  7,000;  Oregon,  3,600; 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  it  beinj^  under  cash  or  share  lease.  In 
Colorado  most  of  this  land  is  used  for  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  and 
potatoes;  in  Utah,  sugar  beets  and  vegetables;  in  Idaho,  sugar  beets; 
m  Washington  and  Oregon,  vegetaWes  and  berries;  m  California, 
vegetables,  berries,  deciduous  fruits,  grapes,  celery,  melons,  hops, 
and  other  crops  requiring  much  hand  laoor  and  usually  intensive 
cultivation. 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  farms  tend  to  fall  under  the  control 
of  any  capable  race  which  controls  the  supply  of  labor  where  much 
labor  is  essential,  as  it  is  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  berries^  vege- 
tables, and  fruit  of  different  kinds.  A  large  part  of  the  leasing  oy 
Japanese,  hke  the  less  extensive  leasing  hj  the  less  progressive  Chmese 
before  them,  has  been  incidental  to  their  dominant  position  in  the 
labor  supply.  This  e:?nplains  nearly  all  of  the  leasing  of  lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  where  it  has  been  chiefly  incidental  to 
the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  the  Japanese,  like  the  German-Russians, 
advancing  rapidly  from  contract  labor  for  the  hand  work  to  a  share 
of  the  crop  in  return  for  the  hand  work;  from  a  fairly  independent 
share  lease  to  an  independent  cash  lease.  Much  of  the  leasing  in 
Califoniia  is  explained  &i  the  same  way.  This  is  true  of  the  growing 
of  deciduous  fruits  and  vegetables,  where  in  several  instances  the 
majority  of  the  orchards  and  farms  have  been  leased  by  Japanese — 
in  general,  the  same  evolution  in  the  form  of  tenure  taking  place  as 
noted  above.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  leasing  and  the  ownership 
of  land  by  Japanese  is  merely  an  index  of  their  comparative  abihty 
and  has  no  close  relation  to  their  position  as  laborers.  This  is  true 
generally  of  the  leasing  of  land  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  of  some 
m  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  of  much  of  the  basing  and  the  purchasing 
of  land  in  CaHfomia. 

Among  other  things  shown  by  the  investigation  of  Japanese  farming 
were  the  following: 

(1)  That  because  of  the  convenience  of  the  tenant  system  and  the 
diflSculty  farmers  have  experienced  at  times  in  securing  laborers, 
there  has  been  a  strong  inducement  to  lease  land  to  a  member  of  the 
race  most  prominent  in  the  labor  supply; 

(2^  That  a  further  inducement  has  been  f oimd  in  the  fact  that  both 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  the  latter  particularly,  in  their  anxiety  to 
establish  themselves  as  farmers,  had  offered  such  high  rents  that 
leasing  his  land  gave  the  owner  the  best  returns,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  diminished  risk : 

(3)  That  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  locaUties,  the  Japanese 
have  been  the  most  effective  bidders  for  land  and  have  overbid  the 
Chinese,  the  ItaUans,  and  native  white  men,  and,  moreover,  have 
sometimes  been  effective  bidders  because  they  would  reduce  land  to 
cultivation  which  white  men  would  not  lease  on  such  terms; 
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(4)  That  much  of  the  leasing  ii^  closely  related  to  a  labor  contract 
in  which  the  tenant  does  certain  stipulated  kinds  of  work  in  return 
for  a  share  of  the  crop,  but  that  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  for 

the  Japanese  to  work  for  a  greater  degree  of  independence  until  they  " 

became  cash  tenants  or  landowners;  j 

(5)  That  little  capital  has  been  required  for  a  Japanese  to  become 
a  tenant  farmer  because  (1)  of  the  formation  of  partnerships  among 
them,  (2)  of  the  provision  of  necessary  equipment  by  the  landowner 

for  the  use  of  share  tenants,  and  (3)  of  tne  advancing  of  money  by  ! 

shippers  and  others  in  competing  for  the  control  ofthe  crop  ,thi  ! 

result  being  that  many  of  the  Japanese  farmers  have  required  little 
or  no  capital  to  be^  with; 

(6)  That  the  leasmg  of  land  to  Japanese,  as  to  Chinese  and  Italians, 
has  resulted  in  a  displacement  of  laborers  of  other  races  because,  on 
account  of  the  disinclination  of  white  persons  to  work  for  them  or 
their  own  favoritism,  they  employ  persons  of  their  own  race  ahnost 
exclusively; 

(7)  That  the  Japanese  farmers  usually  pay  their  Japanese  laborers 
more  than  the  local  rate,  but  these  wages  are  for  a  longer  work  day 
and  for  the  better  men  they  are  usually  in  a  position  to  select  fiom 
those  available; 

(8)  That  in  growing  strawberries,  asparagus,  and  certain  vegetables 
the  Japanese  farmers  have  increased  the  acreage  in  some  instances 
until  the  industry  has  become  unprofitable  for  them  as  well  as  others; 

(9)  That  because  of  the  strong  desire  to  remain  independent  of  the 
wa^e  relation  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  occupations  in 
which  they  may  engage,  the  Japanese  farmers  in  some  instances 
appear  not  to  have  been  discouraged  in  gaining  control  of  land  as 
long  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  small  profit  to  be  reahzed. 

Inough  in  many  locahties  the  Japanese  laborers  were  at  first 
received  with  great  favor,  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  them  is 
now  found  and  they  are  almost  always  disparagingly  compared  with 
the  Chinese,  who,  because  they  are  careful  workmen,  faithful  to  the 
employer,  uncomplaining,  easily  satisfied  with  regard  to  Uving 
quarters,  and  not  ambitious  to  learn  new  processes  and  to  establish 
tnemselves  as  independent  farmers,  are  used  in  the  older  agricul- 
tural district  as  the  standard  by  which  others  are  measured.  Indeed, 
while  the  largest  number  of  Japanese  were  arriving  and  there  was  no 
great  question  of  an  insufficiency  of  numbers,  there  was  a  demand  for 
a  limited  immigration  of  Chinese.  Though  many  ranchers  think 
that  for  social  reasons  it  would  be  a  mistaKen  policy  to  readmit  the 
Chinese,  they  generally  regard  Asiatic  laborers  as  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  and  expansion  of  the  agricultural  industries  which 
have  become  predominant  in  the  State,  and  their  almost  unanimous 
preference  is  for  Chinese  rather  than  aiy  other  Asiatic  race. 

Perhaps  between  12,000  and  15,000  Japanese  are  employed  in  the 
11  States  and  Territories  comprising  the  Western  division,  as  domestic 
servants  in  private  famihes,  and  as  help  in  restaurants,  hotels,  bar- 
rooms, clubs,  offices,  and  stores  conducted  by  members  of  the  white 
races,  while  some  10,000  or  11,000  more  are  engaged  in  business  for 
themselves  or  are  employed  by  those  who  are  thus  occupied,  or  are 
professional  men  and  craftsmen  working  on  their  own  account.  Few 
are  found  in  city  employments  other  than  those  indicated. 
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The  12,000  or  15,000  Japanese  engaged  in  domestic  service  in  its 
broad  sense  are  ehiefly  in  a  few  cities  or  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the 
largest  number  being  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  greater  number  are  domestics  in  private  families,  dishwashers 
and  ^general  help"  in  restaurants,  hotels,  and  saloons,  and  ''day 
workers,"  i.  e.,  persons  who  do  work  about  the  house  or  premises 
and  are  paid  so  much  per  hour  or  day.  A  rather  large  percentage 
of  the  domestics  in  private  families  are  ''school  boys,"  who  work 
short  hours  for  which  they  receive  board  and  lodging  and  a  small 
wage,  depending  upon  the  number  of  hours  per  day  they  work.  The 
student  class,  the  farmers'  sons,  and  those  who  had  not  been  gain- 
fully occupied  at  home,  have  furnished  the  larger  percentage  of  tnose 
engaging  m  these  occupations.  The  work  is  less  arduous  than  in 
the  industrial  employments,  the  conditions  of  Uving  are  very  much 
better,  and  the  opportimity  to  learn  English  and  certain  American 
methods  are  present.  To  some  extent  they  have  taken  the  places  of 
the  Chinese,  who  are  gradually  decreasing  m  number  and  are  seldom 
available  except  as  comparatively  high-j>riced  cooks.  In  few 
instances  have  they  increased  in  number  rapidly  enough  to  displace 
white  female  servants,  and  though  the  Japanese  have  Been  regarded 
as  the  cheapest  labor,  until  recently  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
servants  even  at  increasing  wages,  and  it  should  be  added  that  the 
wages  of  Japanese  servants  increased  rapidlv  during  the  decade  of 
the  nineties  and  in  subsequent  years  when  the  largest  number  were 
arriving  in  this  country.  That  their  presence  prevented  a  greater 
increase  of  wages  for  other  classes  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  they 
have  added  greatly  to  the  supply  of  labor  available  for  such  work. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  Japanese  have  found  employ- 
ment in  restaurants  and  saloons  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Ijos 
Angeles.  Tlieir  wages  have  been  materially  less  than  the  union 
rates,  but  not  always  smaller  than  those  earned  by  unorganized 
workmen.  The  convenience  in  obtaining  them,  their  willin|iess  to 
work  reg^ularly.  and  their  superiority  over  many  of  the  white  men 
engaged  in  sucn  unskilled  and  poorly  paid  work  has  caused  them  to 
be  extensively  employed.  The  number  employed  in  saloons,  how- 
ever, and  especially  m  San  Francisco,  has  diminished  rapidly,  as 
many  of  the  patrons  have  objected  strondy  to  their  employment  at 
the  lunch  counters  and  as  cleaners.  This  opposition  has  been 
eflFective,  moreover,  in  preventing  them  from  being  employed  as  bell 
boys  in  other  than  exceptional  cases  in  California  hotels.  In  Port- 
land and  Seattle,  however,  where  the  anti-Japanese  sentiment  is 
not  so  strong  as  in  San  Francisco,  they  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  this  capacity,  not  in  an  effort  to  substitute  a  cheaper 
class  of  laborers,  but  to  obtain  a  more  stable  and  more  easily  managed 
^oup.  In  all  of  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  they  have 
found  employment  as  janitors,  porters,  and  assistants  in  stores,  where 
there  has  been  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  desirable  men  at  the 
comparatively  low  wages  which  such  positions  have  paid.  Their 
numbers  have  not  been  sufficiently  large,  however,  to  exercise  any 
considerable  effect  upon  the  wages  of  other  persons  similarly  employed. 

The  number  of  Japanese  business  estaolishments  in  tne  Western 
division  is  in  excess  of  3,000 — ^probably  not  much  less  than  3.500 — 
two-thirds  or  more  of  which  are  in  the  State  of  California  ana  more 
than  one-half  of  the  remainder  in  Washington.    The  number  of 
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persons  occupied  in  conducting  these  establishments  is  perhaps 
Detween  10,000  and  11,000.  Their  character  is  roughly  indicated  by 
the  number  of  each  in  five  cities  in  Washington,  seven  cities  in  Cah- 
fomia.  Salt  Lake  Cit^^  and  Ogden,  Utah,  Denver,  Colo.,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  11  towns  in  Idaho,  from  which  data  were  gathered  by 
agents  of  the  Commission.  Of  a  total  of  2,277,  337  were  Japanese 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  232  restaurants  serving  Japanese  meals, 
187  barber  shops,  149  restaurants  serving  American  meals,  144 
billiard  and  pool  rooms.  136  tailor  and  dye  shops,  124  provision  and 
supply  stores,  105  cobbler  and  shoe  shops,  97  laundries,  86  cuiio  and 
art  stores,  44  employment  offices,  32  contractors,  43  expressmen,  32 
watch  and  jewelry  stores  and  26  photoeraph  galleries.  The  other 
establishments  were  engaged  in  various  branches  of  business  enteiv 
prise. 

Most  of  these  Japanese  establishments  have  come  into  existence 
during  the  Ifist  seven  or  eight  years  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Japanese  population,  a  well-defined  tendency  exhioited  by  them 
to  rise  from  the  ranks  of  wage  laborers,  and  an  inclination  more 
recently  made  manifest  to  seek  ' 'American''  patronage  and  trade  in 
some  branches  of  business.  The  tendency  to  rise  from  the  ranks  of 
wage-earners  has  been  made  stronger  by  the  fact  that  as  such  they 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  advance  to  the  higher  occupations  and 
to  follow  the  traces  some  of  them  had  acquired  in  their  native  land. 

The  investigation  shows,  in  addition  to  the  above  facts: 

(1)  That  with  few  exceptions  the  Japanese  business  establishments 
are  small,  emplov  comparatively  little  capital,  are  conducted  with 
the  assistance  or  few  employees,  and  have  a  comparatively  small 
volume  of  annual  transactions. 

(2)  That  in  the  larger  cities  where  there  are  great  numbers  of 
Japanese  many  branches  of  business  and  many  professions  are  repre- 
sented; and  because  of  clannishness,  convenience  in  point  of  location 
and  language,  and  the  character  of  the  goods  carried  in  stock,  and 
because  of  we  feeling  of  opposition  toward  the  Asiatics,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  not  welcome  at  white  establishments  giving  personal 
service,  the  majority  of  the  wants  of  the  Japanese  are  met  V  their 
countrymen  engaged  in  business  and  the  professions. 

(3)  That  whue  man^  of  the  Japanese  establishments  have  been 
called  into  existence  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  members  of 
that  race,  others  have  been  started,  mainly  in  recent  years,  for 
"American''  trade,  and  are  patronized  almost  exclusively  by  white 
persons. 

(4)  That  frequendv  in  competing  with  white  establishments  the 
Japanese  have  underbid  through  a  lower  scale  of  prices. 

(5)  That  because  of  organiz^  opposition  in  some  instances,  and  of 
the  small  number  of  Japanese  estaolishments  as  compared  to  those 
conducted  by  other  races,  the  trades  which  have  oeen  seriously 
affected  by  Japanese  competition  have  been  few. 

(6)  That  in  some  instances  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
population  resulting  from  the  settlement  of  Japanese  who  trade 
prmcipally  at  shops  conducted  by  their  countryman  have  seriously 
affected  tne  business  of  shopkeepers  and  others  located  in  or  near 
Japanese  colonies. 

(7)  That  few  white  persons  are  employed  in  Japanese  estab- 
lishments. 
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(8)  That  usually,  where  there  is  competition  between  white  and 
Japanese  business  men.  the  former  maintain  a  shorter  work  day  and  a 
higher  scale  of  wages  tnan  the  latter. 

While  the  cost  of  food  and  drink  consumed  by  Japanese  farm 
laborers  varies  from  about  23  to  30  cents  per  day,  ana  by  railroad 
laborers  is  about  $8.50  per  month,  the  expenditures  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  living  in  cities  are  very  much  lai^er.  They  spend 
more  for  clothing  than  the  members  of  most  races  smiilarly  situated. 
On  the  whole  their  standard  of  living  is  higher  tJian  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  the  Chinese,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  standards  of 
the  south  and  east  Europeans  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  and  earn- 
ing like  incomes.  Yet  tne  expenses  of  laborers  without  f  amiUes  have 
been  much  less  than  those  of  white  men  with  families.  The  migratory 
laborers,  usually  with  families  or  parents  to  support  at  home  and 
with  limited  opportunities  for  investment  here,  send  most  of  their 
savings  abroad.  The  farmers,  the  business  men  and  shopkeepers,  and 
a  small  percentage  of  the  nonmi^atory  laborers  stand  in  striking 
contrast  to  these,  for  they  usually  mvest  most  of  their  savings  in  the 
business  carried  on  or  in  agriculture,  or  else  put  by  their  savings  until 
they  can  find  profitable  investment  for  them. 

The  Japanese  are  well  organized  into  prefectural  societies  or  trade 
guilds,  and  otherwise^  and  seldom  become  public  charges.  Though 
m  several  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with  Japanese 

§  restitution,  they  have  not  given  iQuch  trouble  on  account  of  mis- 
emeanors  or  crimes — much  less  than  the  Mexicans  and  the  Latin 
races. 

In  certain  respects  the  Japanese  have  shown  a  great  capacity  for 
assimilation,  ana  very  much  more  than  the  Chinese  and  the  Mexicans 
of  the  peon  class.  In  fact,  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  learn 
western  wa^rs  and  methods  and  conform  at  least  to  the  externals  of 
the  civilization  into  which  they  have  come.  They  have  organized 
more  schools  for  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  English  than  any 
other  race,  and  in  spite  of  their  general  colony  life  and  slight  associa- 
tion with  other  races  they  have  made  more  rapid  progress  in  learning 
our  language  than  the  majority  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  ana 
much  more  than  the  Mexicans  and  Chinese,  who  have  shown  little 
Interest  in  such  matters.  In  dress  and  all  superficial  matters  they 
conform  to  American  ways,  and  though  the  maiohty  adhere  to  the 
Buddhist  faith,  a  large  number,  especially  of  tne  younger  student 
class,  are  professed  Christians  and  the  missions  are  usually  well  sup- 
ported. Yet  there  are  race  characteristics  which  naay  be  firmly 
rooted — how  firmly  only  time  and  longer  association  with  other  races 
wiU  tell. 

But  whatever  their  capacities  for  assimilation,  the  general  condi- 
tions have  been,  and  are,  unfavorable  to  Japanese  laborers  because 
of  race  feeling  growing  out  of  difference  in  color,  characteristics,  and 
ideals,  because  of  the  economic  conflict  which  has  taken  place,  espe- 
cially in  California,  and  (this  being  not  least  in  importance)  because 
these  laborers  came  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  world  as  the  Chi- 
nese and  fell  heir  to  their  industrial  position  and  general  mode  of 
life.  The  Japanese,  alon^  with  the  Chinese,  are  regarded  as  differ- 
ing greatlv  from  the  white  races  thev  have  lived  among^  and  a 
strong  pubUc  sentiment  has  segregated  them,  if  not  in  their  work, 
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in  the  other  details  of  their  living.  This  practicatty  forbids,  when  not 
expressed  in  law,  marriage  between  them  and  persons  of  the  white 
races,  and  where  a  considerable  number  of  Japanese  have  appeared 
in  a  community  race  conflicts  have  frequently  resulted.  With  the 
exception  of  those  who  belong  to  the  business  classes,  the  Chinese 
native-bom  have  found  limitations  placed  upon  them  so  that, 
regardless  of  any  capacity  they  mav  have  for  Americanization,  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  and  are  treated  as  if  foreign-bom. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  with  large  numbers  of  laborers,  similar  luni- 
tations — ^with  similar  results — would  be  placed  upon  the  native- 
bom  Japanese,  none  of  whom  has  yet  arrived  at  mature  age. 

EAST  INDIANS. 

East  Indians  of  the  laboring  class  were  the  last  race  to  find  a  place 
in  the  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Though  the  census 
of  1900  reports  India  as  the  country  of  birth  of  2,050  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  continental  United  States,  these  were  almost  all  of  the 
student  and  business  classes  of  East  Indians  and  persons  of  other 
races  who  had  been  bom  in  India,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  were 
located  in  the  eastern  States.  The  immigration  of  East  Indian 
laborers  may  be  said  to  date  from  1905.  In  1906  the  number  of 
'immigrant  and  ''nonimmigrant"  East  Indians  arriving  in  the 
United  States  was  271;  in  1907,  1,072;  in  1908,  1,710.  Beginning 
with  1908  the  '* immigrant"  and  ''nonimmigrant"  classes  have  been 
reported  separately  by  the  Immigration  Bureau.  In  1909  the  num- 
ber of  "immigrants"  was  337;  in  1910  (July  1,  1909-June  30,  1910), 
1,782.  The  number  of  East  Indian  laborers  in  the  United  States 
July  1,  1910,  may  be  estimated  at  5,000  or  perhaps  a  little  more. 
About  85  per  cent  of  these  are  Hindus  wearing  the  turban;  the  others 
are  Mohammedans  or  Afghans. 

The  first  important  iminigration  of  East  Indian  laborers  to  the 
United  States  was  from  British  Columbia,  where,  as  the  result  of  the 
activity  of  steamship  agents  and  the  spread  of  Canadian  "Uterature" 
in  India,  and  the  efforts  made  to  supply  laborers  under  contract  for 
work  with  British  Columbia  corporations,  5,179  entered  during  the  four 
years  ending  with  1908.  In  that  year  the  further  immigration  of 
East  Indians  was  effectively  stopped  by  the  denial  of  admission  to 
persons  who  did  not  come  directly  from  their  native  land,  and  upon 
through  tickets,  and  by  another  measure  increasing  from  $25  to  $200 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  be  in  possession  of  Asiatic  immi- 
grants. The  intent  of  the  first  provision  becomes  evident  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  steamship  connection  between 
India  and  Canada. 

The  immigration  of  East  Indians  from  British  Columbia  is 
explained  by  several  facts.  They  found  the  northern  climate  too 
severe,  the  white  population  was  bitterly  opposed  to  them,  and  the 
wages  they  earned  as  constmction  laborers  and  section  hands  on  the 
railroads,  as  employees  in  the  lumber  mills,  and  as  cannery  hands 
on  the  Frazer  River  were  much  lower  than  the  wages  paid  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  first  East  Indians  coming 
from  Canada  found  employment  in  lumber  mills  near  the  border  at 
$1.60  per  day,  and  when  this  fact  was  communicated  to  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  British  Columbia  who  were  earning  from  $0.80 
to  $1.25  per  day,  the  influx  began.     The  movement  practically  ended 
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in  1908,  however,  because  of  the  efTective  exclusion  of  the  race  from 
Dominion  territoiy.^  Since  then  most  of  the  immigration  to  this 
country  has  been  direct  from  Asiatic  ports,  the  great  majority  of 
them  entering  this  country  at  San  Francisco.  During  the  nrst  nine 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1910^  1,401  were  admitted  at  the  immi- 
gration station  there  located,  while  623  were  denied  admission. 

The  number  of  East  Indians  entering  the  United  States  has  been 
affected  somewhat  by  the  attitude  of  the  immigration  authorities 
toward  them.  In  1908  many  were  turned  back  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  likely  to  become  public  charges,  and  the  same  has  been 
true  recently  in  the  administration  of  the  law  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  where  during  the  four  months,  June  to  September,  1910, 
482  were  admitted  an(r421  rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
likely  to  become  public  charges,  as  against  919  admitted  and  68 
rejected  for  the  same  cause  during  the  preceding  five  months  of  the 
year.  The  more  severe^  interpretation  of  the  lawhas  met  with  almost 
unqualified  approval,  for  the  East  Indian  laborers  are  regarded  as 
the  least  desirable,  not  to  say  the  most  undesirable,  inmiigrants  who 
have  come  to  the  Pacific  coast.  While  4,901  have  been  admitted  to 
this  coimtry  during  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1910,  1,597  have 
been  denied  admission  at  the  ports,  m  this  connection  it  should 
be  added  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  have  apphed  had 
already  been  passed  upon  when  admitted  to  Canada,  while  recently 
many  are  reported  to  have  been  turned  back  upon  examination  when 
about  to  leave  Asiatic  ports.     Of  the  1,597  rejected  during  the  four 

£ears  mentioned,  750  were  rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
kely  to  become  \)ublic  charges,  447  because  afflicted  with  trachoma, 
112  Decause  of  loathsome  or  contagious  disease,  177  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  mental  or  physical  defect  which  might  affect  their 
abihty  to  earn  a  Hving,  73  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contract 
laborers,  2  because  idiotic,  2  because  criminal,  and  34  because  they 
were  polygamists.  During  the  four  years  16  were  deported  for 
various  reasons.**  In  spite  of  the  large  number  rejected,  the  move- 
ment of  East  Indians  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  not  been  so  discouraged 
but  that  the  number  has  tended  to  increase  under  the  present  immi- 

f  ration  law  and  its  interpretation.  The  comparatively  small  num- 
ers  who  have  thus  far  come  mark  only  the  beginning  of  a  much 
larger  immigration  if  the  members  of  this  race  are  successful  in 
establishing  themselves  as  laborers  in  this  country. 

Of  473  East  Indians  from  whom  personal  schedules  were  obtained, 
85  per  cent  had  been  farmers  or  larm  laborers  in  India.^  Of  the 
others  a  few  had  been  soldiers,  an  equal  number  business  men,  and  a 
somewhat  larger  number  wage-laborers  in  other  than  agricultural 
work.  Without  exception  they  arrived  in  this  country  with  Uttle 
money  and  most  of  them  appear  to  have  come  with  the  expectation 
of  accumulating  a  sum  of  $2,000  and  then  returning  to  their  native 
land.  A  by^  no  means  small  percentage,  however,  complain  of  British 
oppression  in  their  native  land.  THbiey  have  come  without  their 
famihes,  but  now  that  a  few  have  decided  to  remain  permanently  in 

o  See  reports  of  the  United  States  CommisBioner-General  of  Immigration,  1907, 
1908,  1909,  1910. 

&The  occupations  as  reported  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  are 
somewhat  misleading,  for  m  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  the  occupation  in  British 
Columbia,  not  India,  is  given. 
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this  country  they  state  that  the  immigration  of  families  will  soon 
follow. 

In  this  country  the  East  Indians^  with  rare  exceptions,  have 
engaged  m  the  roughest,  most  unskilled  labor  outsid!e  of  factory 
w^ls.    Whether  wiui  a  longer  residence  they  would  rise  to  higher 

Positions  as  they  did  in  British  Columbia  lumber  mills  remains  to 
e  seen.  As  yet  their  employment,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been 
limited  to  ''yard  work"  in  lumber  mills,  as  section  nands  in  several 
laces  but  chiefly  in  Nevada,  as  railroad  construction  laborers,  as 
and  laborers  in  the  mg«iF-beat  fields  in  California,  as  hand  laborers 
in  grape  and  fruit  picking,  weeding,  and  hoeing,^  and  as  unskilled 
laborers  in  a  pottery  and  m  a  auarry.  The  only  instance  known  in 
which  they  have  been  employed  at  work  in  a  building  was  in  a  rope 
factory  in  Portland.  A  few  Mohammedans  have  vended  peanuts, 
while  several  small  groups  have  manufactured  tamales  at  their 
homes  and  sold  them  upon  the  streets  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 
Since  1906  East  Indians  have  been  employed  as  yard  laborers  in 
the  lumber  mills  of  the  Northwest,  chiefly  about  Bellm^ham,  Tacoma, 
Grays  Harbor,  and  Astoria.  They  have  been  paid  higner  wages  than 
the  Japanese,  but  as  a  rule  somewhat  lower  wages  than  "white  men,'' 
the  East  Indians  not  being  recognized  as  of  the  white  race.  Their 
wa^es  have  been  fixed  by  the  lumber  companies  at  comparatively 
high  rates,  because  of  the  strong  hostiUty  exhibited  toward  them  by 
laborers  of  other  races,  who  have  feared  that  they  would  undenmne 
their  wages.  The  average  wage  per  day  of  53  East  Indians  was 
$1.67.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  38  were  $451  for  an  average 
of  10.2  moiiths  in  employment,  as  against  $516  for  48  Japanese  for  an 
average  of  11.2  months  in  employment.  Because  of  lower  wages  or 
of  more  irregular  work,  or  botn,  their  annual  earnings  were  found  to 
be  lower  than  those  of  any  other  race  for  the  members  of  which  such 
data  were  obtained.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  been  regarded 
as  worth  the  wage  paid  them,  but  in  most  instances  the  em^oyers 
have  regarded  them  as  dear  labor  at  the  price,  because  physically 
weak  as  compared  to  "white  men,"  slow  to  understand  instructions, 
and  requiring  close  supervision.  Because  of  this  fact  and  the  wide- 
spread opposition  to  tnem  they  are  not  so  extensively  employed  in 
lumber  nmls  as  formerly.  ^  In  tact  most  of  the  members  of  the  race 
have  migrated  from  Washington  and  Oregon  to  California  in  search 
of  a  warmer  climate  and  of  work  in  the  fields  and  orchards,  which 
they  find  more  a^eeable.  At  present  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the 
5,000  or  more  are  round  in  the  one  State,  and  none  are  found  else- 
where than  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Nevada. 

The  East  Indian  laborers  coming  from  the  north  made  their  appear- 
ance in  California  late  in  the  year  1907  to  work  in  railway  construc- 
tion. They  are  known  to  have  been  employed  as  laborers  in  construc- 
tion gangs  on  five  railways  being  built  in  the  State.  In  all  of  these 
instances  they  were  paid  somewhat  less  than  the  members  of  the 
white  races,  but  were  generally  found  to  be  too  weak,  because  of  bein^ 
underfed,  and  too  slow  to  be  worth  the  price  when  other  laborers  could 
be  secured  at  somewhat  higher  wages.  In  only  one  case  were  they 
retained  in  employment  for  more  than  a  short  time  and  that  has  been 
upon  a  railway  still  in  process  of  construction.  They  have  not  been 
extensively  employed  as  section  hands.  In  one  instance  they  were 
employed  to  some  extent  for  a  few  months  and  then  discharged.    In 
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the  spring  and  summer  of  1909  only  73  were  reported  in  a  total  of 
34,919  section  hands  employed  on  railways  in  the  Western  division. 
As  section  hands  they^  have  sometimes  been  paid  higher  wa^es  than 
other  Asiatics,  but  with  few  exceptions  have  been  r^arded  as  the 
least  desirable  of  all  races  employed.  Unless  of  the  solcuer  class,  they 
have  been  found  to  be  physically  weak,  unintelligent,  and  slow  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Under  these  circimistances  most  of  the  East  Indians  have  drifted 
into  agricultural  work  in  California,  "vdiere  there  has  been  the  ^eatest 
dearth  of  cheap  labor  because  of  the  extension  of  specialized  farming 
and  fruit  growing  and  the  diminishing  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
available  as  wage  laborers  for  seasonal  work.  In  1908  they  made 
their  appearance  in  orchards,  vineyards,  and  sugar-beet  fields,  and  on 
the  lai^e  farms  devoted  to  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  vege- 
tables in  northern  and  central  California.  In  1909  three  small  groups 
made  their  appearance  in  southern  California.  Their  work  has  been 
of  the  most  unskilled  type,  and  limited  to  hoeing  and  weeding  in  field 
and  orchard,  and  to  harvesting  of  grapes,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  In 
only  one  or  two  instances  were  &ey  found  to  have  been  employed  with 
single  horse  plows.  In  the  Newcastle  fruit  district  ana  along  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  where  a  large  part  of  the  land  is 
leased  by  Asiatics,  they  have  found  employment  without  much  diffi- 
culty because  of  a  widespread  desire  to  break  the  monopoly  control 
of  the  labor  supply  by  the  Japanese,  or  because  of  the  much  higher 
wages  than  formerly  commanaed  by  other  Asiatics.  In  most  of  the 
communities,  because  of  their  dirty  appearance  and  strange  looks 
when  wearing  turbans,  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  employ- 
ment at  relatively  low  wa^es.  They  usually  go  from  place  to  place  m 
small  groups  in  search  of  work  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their 
number  who  acts  as  interpreter  and  business  agent.  In  1908  their 
wages  varied  from  25  to  50  cents  per  day  less  than  was  paid  to  Japa- 
nese. In  some  instances  when  paid  on  a  piece  basis  they  worked  at  a 
lower  rate  than  other  races.  This  difference  has  tended  to  disappear, 
however,  for  the  East  Indians,  when  they  have  found  employment  in  a 
community,  have  demanded  as  high  wages  as  were  paid  to  other  Asiatics. 
In  1909  the  difference  had  been  reduced  to  25  cents  per  day,  and  in 
some  cases  to  even  less.  Though  in  some  instances  they  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  ranchers,  they  have  generally  been  regarded  as 
distinctly  inferior  to  laborers  oi  other  races  and  as  not  cheap  labor  at 
the  wages  which  they  have  been  paid.  In  few  cases  have  they  dis- 
placed any  other  race;  usually  they  have  done  the  work  not  desired  by 
other  races  or  have  been  employed  when  other  laborers  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  customary  or  even  a  higher  wage. 

While  in  a  few  instances  they  mive  been  retained  on  large  ranches 
through  the  winter  season  as  wood  choppers,  they  have  usually  found 
employment  only  duriog  the  busiest  seasons  and  during  the  winter 
have  secured  employment  as  construction  laborers,  have  withdrawn 
to  the  cities  to  Uve  in  idleness,  or  have  moved  from  place  to  place  only 
to  find  little  employment.  Their  industrial  position  is  the  most 
insecure  of  any  race;  in  general  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
source  when  laborers  of  other  races  are  not  available  on  satisfactory 
terms.  Though  in  extreme  need  they  have  frequently  offered  to  work 
for  very  low  wages  and  in  some  instances  nave  even  demanded 
employment,  their  competitive  ability,  because  of  low  efficiency  and 
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a  general  disinclination  to  hire  them,  has  been  comparatively  smalL 
"With  more  experience  and  time,  however,  their  position  would  doubt- 
less become  more  secure  and  their  competitive  ability  greater. 

Of  371  East  Indian  agricultural  laborers,  45  earned  $1  but  less  than 
$1.25  per  day;  104,  $1.25  but  less  than  $1.50;  149,  $1.50  but  less  than 
$1.75;  43,  $1.75  but  less  than  $2;  28,  $2  but  less  than  $2.50;  2,  $2.50 
but  less  than  $3.  Those  receiving  more  than  $1 .75  per  day  were  either 
pieceworkers  or  "bosses,"  who  are  paid  somewhat  nigher  wages  than 
their  fellow-workers  and  do  not  receive  commissions,  as  Japanese 
"bosses"  frequently  do.  These  are  summer  wages  and  are  much 
higher  than  are  paid  at  other  times  of  the  year  and  for  wood  chopping. 
Nor  are  the  wages  paid  a  good  index  to  earnings  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  for  much  of  tne  time  is  spent  in  idleness  oecause  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  emplojonent. 

The  standard  or  Uving  of  the  East  Indians  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
of  the  races  with  whidii  they  compete,  but,  with  better  earnings, 
their  standard  as  measured  by  exi>ense  rises.  The  East  Indians  are 
without  families  and  the  men  live  in  groups  of  from  2  to  50,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  ''gang"  employed  in  a  given  place  ana  also 
to  some  extent  upon  the  number  of  castes  representedT  among  them. 
The  agricultural  laborers  are  provided  with  free  lodging  in  ''snacks," 
barns,  or  other  outbuildings,  or,  more  frequently,  live  in  the  open. 
They  usually  have  no  furmture  and  sleep  in  blankets  upon  the  floor 
or  ground.  They  generally  cook  upon  a  grate  placed  over  a  hole  in 
the  ground  and  frequently  eat  without  plate,  knife,  or  fork.  Fre- 
quently the  members  of  several  castes  are  found  working  in  the 
same  "gang"  and  lodging  together,  but  the  members  of  each  caste 
form  a ''mess"  and  aU  food  eaten  must  be  prepared  by  a  member 
of  the  caste.  As  a  rule  they  will  not  pmrchase  meat  which  has  been 
prepared  by  other  hands,  and  are  thus  usually  limited  to  poultry 
and  lambs  "butchered  by  themselves  for  their  meat.  In  fact,  they 
eat  little  meat.  They  subsist  chiefly  upon  unleavened  bread  cooked 
as  pancakes,  upon  vegetables,  such  frmt  as  they  may  happen  to  be 
harvesting,  and  milk  when  they  can  get  it.  Tea  and  coffee  are  some- 
times used.  Many  kinds  of  food  are  abstained  from,  the  articles 
upon  the  taboo  hst  varying  as  between  the  "hat"  (Mohammedan)  and 
the  "turban"  Hindus,  and  from  one  caste  to  another.  Living  in 
this  manner,  their  food  rarely  costs  as  much  as  $7.50  per  month 
per  man — ^this,  however,  not  mcluding  beer  and  whisky,  which  are 
rreely  consumed  in  many  of  the  groups.  Of  clothing,  most  of  these 
migratory  laborers  do  not  have  enough  for  a  change,  and  "dressing 
up  usuaUy  consists  of  a  change  of  neaddress  and  putting  on  the 
coat,  which  most  possess.  The  cost  of  clothing  as  estimated  by 
various  groups  does  not  average  more  than  $30  per  man  per  year. 

Most  of  the  Imnber-mill  lal^rers  and  the  Mohammedan  peddlers 
in  the  cities  live  better  than  the  agricultural  laborers.  They  usuaUy 
live  in  "shacks"  or  basements  which  alone  are  rented  to  them,  the 
group  occupying  one  or  two  rooms.  To  the  articles  of  food  con- 
sumed by  the  migratory  laborers  they  add  others,  thus  increasing 
the  cost  of  subsistence.  The  average  cost  of  subsistence  for  79 
rnill  hands  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  living  in  several  groups,  was 
$12  per  month.  The  outlay  of  the  Mohammedan  tamale  makers  and 
peddlers  was  even  larger. 
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The  observance  of  caste  in  the  selection,  preparation,  and  eating 
of  food  has  been  noted.  The  stren^h  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  when  placed  in  jail  for  petit  larceny  or  misdemeanors  they 
have  consistently  refused  to  eat  rood  not  prepared  by  themselves  or 
brought  by  their  friends.  At  Auburn,  Cal.,  one  East  Lidian  fasted  for 
10  days,  aiter  which  he  was  permitted  to  have  a  stove  and  to  pre- 
pare nis  own  meals.  At  Fresno  some  prisoners  subsisted  upon 
watermelons  and  food  brought  to  them  by  their  countrymen  until 
the  inconvenience  involved  in  retaining  them  in  jail  resulted  in 
their  being  set  free  without  trial.  Caste  and  taboo  are  not  so  closely 
observed  here  as  in  their  native  land,  but  it  is  evident  that  both 
are  strong  factors  in  the  East  Indians'  life  in  this  country. 

When  employed  at  the  wages  already  indicated  the  earnings  of 
the  East  Indian  men  are  much  larger  tnan  the  cost  of  their  Uving. 
Almost  all  of  the  savings  are  immediately  sent  to  India  to  support 
their  f amiUes  or  to  add  to  the  fund  they  are  engaged  in  accumulat- 
ing. Few  have  as  much  as  $50  worth  of  property  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  they  have  frequently  sent  all  their  savings  abroad  and  left 
themselves  with  nothmg  to  Uve  on  in  the  event  of  unemployment. 
In  one  case  their  pitiable  condition  was  reUeved  by  assistance  given 
by  the  British  consul-general.    Their  poverty,  precarious  industrial 

Sosition,  and  habit  with  reference  to  sending  savings  abroad,  are 
kely  at  any  time  to  cause  great  suffering  among  them  or  to  cause 
them,  though  able-bodied,  to  become  public  charges.  ^  That  they 
have  not  frequently  become  pubUc  charges  heretofore  is  explained 
largely  by  the  fact  that  they  nave  been  ntr  removed  from  the  com- 
munity life.  They  find  work  and  move  into  the  community,  but  as 
yet  have  been  no  part  of  it. 

The  percentage  of  iUiteracy  among  the  East  Indians  is  larger  than 
among  any  other  immigrant  race,  not  excepting  the  Mexican  peons. 
Between  one-half  and  three-fifths  of  them  are  imable  to  read  and 
write.  A  larger  percentage  of  them  than  of  several  races  speak 
EngUsh,  if  comparison  is  hmited  to  those  who  have  immigrated 
within  a  period  of  five  years.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  indicate 
capacity  for  assimilation,  for  a  large  percentage  had  resided  in  British 
Columbia  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  while  others  had 
studied  En^Ush  in  India  or  had  come  in  contact  with  English-speak- 
ing people  m  the  army  or  elsewhere  before  leaving  their  native  land. 
A  lew  have  taken  out  first  papers  as  the  first  step  toward  acquiring 
American  citizenship.  Others  have  applied  for  papers  but  have 
been  denied  them  upon  the  ground  thafr  they  were  racially  ineli- 
gible for  naturalization.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  instructed 
federal  attorneys  to  '^  oppose  the  granting  of  naturalization  to 
Hindus  or  East  Indians,"  out  in  so  far  as  known  no  case  directly 
involving  the  right  of  East  Indians  to  become  naturalized  citizens 
of  this  country  has  been  decided  by  the  courts.  Recently  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  southern  distnct  of 
New  York  (180  Fed.  Rep.,  695)  rendered  a  decision  holding  that  a 
Parsee — a  native  of  India — ^was  eligible  for  citizenship^ut  tne  court 
made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Parsees  and  the  Hindus. 

The  assimilative  qualities  of  the  East  Indians  appear  to  be  the 
lowest  of  any  race  in  the  West.  The  strong  influence  of  custom, 
caste,  and  taboo,  as  well  as  their  religion,  dark  skins,  filthy  appearance, 
and  dress,  stands  in  the  way  of  association  with  other  races.    At  the 
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same  time  that  their  assimilative  qualities  are  low,  it  is  evident  from 
the  attitude  of  all  other  races  toward  them  that  they  will  be  given  no 
opportimity  to  assimilate.  It  appears  certain  that  imtu  manv 
changes  have  been  wrought  the  East  Indians  of  the  laboring  class  will 
find  no  place  in  American  life  save  in  the  exploitation  of  our  resources. 
Except  for  those  of  an  idealistic  turn  of  mind,  a  few  who  look  upon 
our  country  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  East  Indian  they  believe  to 
be  oppressed  in  his  native  land,  and  a  very  few  of  Hie  many  whose 
chief  mterests  and  point  of  view  are  purely  mdustrial,  the  other  races 
of  the  West  stand  opposed  to  the  immigration  of  East  Indians  as  to 
that  of  no  other  race. 

MEXICANS. 

The  sections  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
Mexican  immigrants  are  found  were  formerly  a  part  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  Ilow  many  persons  of  Mexican  descent  find  a  place  in 
the  population  of  this  country  can  not  be  ascertained.  The  number 
of  foreign-bom  Mexicans  in  1900,  as  reported  by  the  census,  was 
103^410.  For  various  reasons  the  inmoigration  has  beeoi  far  more 
rapid  since  1900  than  at  any  previous  time,  with  the  result  that  the 
number  of  foreign-bom  of  that  race  is  much  larger  than  when  the 
census  of  1900  was  taken.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner-General of  Inmiigration,  the  number  coming  to  the  United 
States  during  the  ten  years  between  July  1,  1899,  and  June  30,  1909, 
was  23,99 1 .  However,  complete  records  of  those  who  cross  the  border 
have  not  been  kept,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  immigrating 
approaches  60,000  per  vear.  The  majority  of  those  who  come  for 
the  first  time  return  to  Mexico  after  a  few  months  or  a  year. 

Though  Mexicans  are  now  employed  as  far  east  as  Louisiana,  and  in 
railroad  work  as  far  north  as  Illinois.  Kansas,  and  Wyoming,  and 
though  there  is  a  small  settlement  or  families  of  fjiat  race  m  San 
Francisco,  most  of  them  are  found  in  Texas.  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  in  Colorado  from  Pueblo  south,  in  tne  southern  part  of 
Nevada,  and  in  California  from  Fresno  south  to  the  Mexican  boxmdaiy. 
In  the  territory  thus  roughly  defined,  many  colonies  of  Mexican 
families  permanently  settled  in  this  country  are  found,  as  at  El  Paso, 
San  Antonio,  Tucson,  and  Los  Angeles,  in  all  of  which  cities  the 
Mexicans  are  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  population.  Much 
smaller  numbers  are  settled  on  small  farms,  for  the  greater  part  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  an4  Arizona.  But  a  far  larger  number  are 
transient  laborers,  many  of  them  alternating  between  their  native 
land  and  the  States  or  the  Southwest,  and  living  wherever  their 
employment  takes  them. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Mexicans  of  the  peon  class  are  en^i^ed  in 
unskilled  work  for  wages.  Their  chief  employments  are  as  laDorers 
in  general  construction  work,  as  section  hands  and  members  of 
"extra  gangs"  in  railroad  maintenance  of  way,  as  common  laborers 
and  as  helpers  in  railway  shops,  as  laborers  and  to  a  less  extent  as 
imdergroimd  workmen  in  coid  and  ore  mining,  as  general  laborers 
about  smelters  and  ore  reduction  plants,  and  as  seasonal  farm  hands 
in  Texas,  Colorado,  and  California.  Smaller  numbers  are  employed 
in  brickyards,  as  hod  carriers,  and  as  helpers  in  the  building  trades, 
as  cigar  makers  (as  in  San  Francisco  and  El  Paso),  as  cannery  hands 
in  southern  California,  and  in  biscuit  and  chili  factories,  laundnes,  and 
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other  establishments  calling  for  a  similar  grade  of  ability.  With  few 
exceptions,^  their  shopkeepmg  is  of  the  pettiest  kind,  and  conducted 
in  the  Mexican  quarter.  Not  have  they  in  many  cases  risen  from  the 
rank  of  seasonal  laborer  to  tenant  or  landowning  farmer  in  the 
specialized  agricultural  industries  in  which  they  find  a  place.  The 
Mexican  being  without  ambition  and  thrift  and  being  content  with  the 
wage  relation  and  a  dependent  position,  his  progress,  unlike  that  of 
the  Japanese,  has  been  slow,  and  is  occupational  and  practically  limited 
to  that  of  a  wage-earner. 

The  investigation  of  Mexicans  conducted  through  the  western  office 
maintained  by  the  Commission  was  Umited  to  the  11  States  and 
Territories  comprising  the  Western  division,  which  in  1900  had  only 
29,579  of  the^  103,421  Mexicans  reported  by  the  census.  The  results 
of  the  investigation  of  railroad  work,  coal  and  metal  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  the  sugar-beet  industry  and  related  agricidtural  work,  briefly 
stated,  wiU  show  the  more  important  economic  phases  of  Mexican 
immigration. 

From  the  data  collected  by  the  Commission  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  summer  of  1909  Mexicans  constituted  about  one-sixth  of  the 
section  hands  and  members  of  *' extra  gangs"  employed  in  the  11 
States  and  Territories  embraced  within  the  Western  division.  The 
Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  employed  2,598  Mexicans,  41  white 
men,  ana  33  Indians  as  section  hands  and  construction  laborers  on 
its  lines  west  of  Albuquerque.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
employed  Mexicans  almost  exclusively  on  its  southern  lines,  the  com- 
mon laborers  of  the  race  numbering  2,714  in  a  total  of  12,592  employed 
on  the  various  lines  comprising  its  system.  The  Denver  and  Kio 
Grande  employed  206  Mexicans  of  a  total  of  1,791,  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake,  397  of  a  total  of  1,706.  The  majority  of 
the  less  important  railroads  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern 
Colorado  employed  Mexicans  largely  if  not  almost  exclusively. 
Farther  east  the  members  of  this  race  are  employed  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  on  the  Rock  Island,  and  several  other  railroacfs.  Though  a  few 
of  these  section  hands  are  paid  as  much  as  $1.75,  the  majority  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation  commanded  only  $1  per  day,  while  as 
track  walkers  they  received  $1.25.  Of  2,455  Mexican  maintenance- 
of-way  laborers  from  whom  data  were  obtained,  86.1  per  cent  earned 
less  than  $1.25  (i.  e.,  $1,  $1.10,  or  $1.15),  8.6  per  cent  $1.25  but  less 
than  $1.50,  and  5.3  per  cent  $1.50  or  over  per  day.  The  Mexican's 
wage  was  foimd  to  be  the  lowest  paid  to  maintenance-of-way 
laborers  in  the  West  and  is  lower  than  was  paid  to  men^  of  other 
races  where  such  had  been  employed  previous  to  securing  Mexi- 
cans. Their  wages  on  one  railroad  were  $1  and  in  the  desert  $1.25 
per  day,  while  the  Japanese  employed  in  the  more  aCTceable  places 
were  paid  $1.45.  Li  several  instances  they  have  replaced  at  $1  per 
day  Indians  and  Japanese  who  had  been  paid  $1.25.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that,  largely  because  of  the  more  extensive  employ- 
ment of  Mexicans  as  section  hands  in  States  to  the  east,  the  wages 
of  most  of  them  employed  in  the  Southwest  have  been  increased  to 
$1.26  since  the  investigation  of  railway  labor  was  made.  But  even 
at  this  wage  the  Mexican  is  still  the  lowest  paid  railroad  laborer  in  the 
West  and  his  wage  is  lower  than  that  paid  to  other  races  and  lower 
than  that  paid  generally  to  Japanese  before  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  the  immigration  of  that  race  to  this  country. 
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During  recent  years  many  Mexicans  living  far  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico  nave  been  brought  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  to 
work  on  the  railways  and  in  the  mines  and  smelters.  Once  near  the 
boundary,  they  have  found  the  wages  in  this  coimtry  to  be  enough 
higber  than  those  paid  in  Mexico  to  mduce  them  to  enter  this  coimtry 
at  El  Paso,  whence  they  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  various  railway  lines  by 
the  several  employment  agencies,  some  of  which  have  been  organized 
to  supply  particular  railroads  with  laborers  of  that  race.  At  El  Paso 
the  Mexicans  have  been  permitted  to  enter  this  country  freely  when 
without  money  if  employment  was  to  be  obtained  through  these 
agencies.  In  some  instances  the  agents  act  as  supply  companies,  the 
railroad  conipanies  protecting  their  bills,  and  charge  no  commission, 
but  rel^  on  the  profits  from  smling  goods  at  comparatively  high  prices, 
while  m  other  cases  they  charge  an  employment  fee  of  $1,  which, 
together  with  the  charge  made  for  subsistence  of  laborers  while  in  El 
Paso  and  en  route  to  the  place  of  work,  is  deducted  by  the  railway 
companies  from  the  earnings  of  the  laborers.  The  laborers  are  trans- 
ported without  charge  by  the  companies  whose  lines  enter  El  Paso 
and  at  party  rates  'vmere  such  is^  not  the  case.  The  first-mentioned 
lines  give  free  return  transportation  to  those  who  remain  in  employ- 
ment for  several  months  and  in  one  instance  to  their  families  as  well 
after  working  for  one  year.  This  is  an  important  consideration  to 
the  Mexicans,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  whom  claim  their  trans- 
portation back  to  El  Paso. 

That  there  is  not  great  exploitation  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  in  rail- 
way work  in  the  Southwest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
leave  the  employment  of  the  companies  more  frequently  than  they 
do  to  accept  other  work  and  that  a  lai^e  percentage  or  those  who 
come  to  this  country  are  returning  to  this  branch  of  employment  with 
their  friends  after  a  visit  to  their  native  land.  In  some  mstances  it 
was  found  that  foremen  promised  the  men  employment  for  them- 
selves and  friends  upon  tneir  return.  ^'Rustlers"  are  employed  to 
meet  incoming  immigrants  at  the  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande  at  El 
Paso,  but  no  evidence  was  secured  of  solicitation  by  agents  in  Mexico. 

The  employment  of  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest  is  largely  m  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  sparsely  settled  and  ui  which  the  climatic 
and  other  conditions  are  such  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  and 
to  keep  laborers  of  any  other  race,  including  the  Japanese.  It  was 
partly  because  of  this  fact,  partly  because  of  flie  lower  wage  for  which 
they  were  willing  to  work,  and  partly  because  of  roadmasters'  prefer- 
ences for  them  as  laborers  that  within  ten  years  their  employment 
has  become  so  general.  That  Chinese  and  white  men  of  the  older  type 
are  no  longer  available  in  any  considerable  number  under  present 
conditions  and  at  any  price  is  evidenced  by  the  efforts  made  dv  one 
company  to  secure  laborers  at  higher  wages  to  supplement  the  Mexi- 
cans upon  its  pay  roUs.  Moreover,  when  ItaUans,  Greeks,  and  Japa- 
nese have  been  employed,  as  they  were  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  the 
roadmasters  and  foremen  have  very  generally,  in  fact  almost  uni- 
versally, regarded  them  as  less  desirable  than  the  Mexicans.  The 
Mexicans  are  stronger  than  the  Japanese,  and  more  tractable  and 
more  easily  managed  than  any  of  the  races  mentioned.  Their  short- 
comings from  the  employer's  point  of  view  are  drinking  to  excess  and 
being  irregular  in  attendance  at  work,  especially  after  a  pay  day. 
Though  comparatively  few  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  foreman,  and 
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though  as  a  race  they^  are  unprogressive,  they  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent to  meet  the  requirements  orcommon  labor  when  working  under 
close  supervision. 

The  Mexicans  are  also  extensively  employed  in  railway  shops  and 
about  the  roundhouses  in  the  Southwest.  In  Mexico  they  are 
employed  in  most  of  the  occupations  finding  place  in  the  shops.  In 
the  Southwest,  however,  except  in  one  case  where  they  were  employed 
as  strike  breakers,  they  have  been  taken  into  the  shops  as  unskilled 
laborers  to  made  good  the  deficiency  of  Chinese  and  white  men  avail- 
able for  unsUUed  work,  especially  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
They  work  chiefly  as  conunon  laborers,  but  also  in  smaller  numbers 
as  engine  wipers,  boiler  makers,  car  repairers,  blacksmiths'  and 
niachinists'  helners,  and  in  similar  occupations  requiring  compara- 
tively httle  skin  or  abiUty  But  affording  to  those  who  have  the  neces- 
sary abilitv  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  skilled  positions.  The  extent 
to  which  the  Mexicans  have  done  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of 
492  reporting  wages  earned  in  railway  shops  only  3.8  per  cent  earned 
$2.50  or  over  per  day,  the  rate  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  mini- 
mum for  skilled  work,  while  65.9  per  cent  of  them  earned  less  than 
$1.50  and  58.1  per  cent  less  than  $1.25  per  day.  Most  of  them  are 
paid  $1  per  day  as  common  laborers,  a  smaller  wage  than  is  paid 
to  Japanese  similarly  employed  in  railway  shops.  However,  the 
Japanese  are  very  generally  found  to  be  superior  lor  shop  work  other 
than  the  heaviest  common  labor,  for  they  are  quicker,  more  intelli- 
gent, more  ambitious,  and  more  progressive.  That  the  Mexicans 
nave  shown  somewhat  more  occupational  progress  than  the  Asiatics 
is  explained  partly  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  other  men  for  some 
of  the  shops  in  which  they  are  employed  in  the  largest  number  of 
occupations,  partly  because  there  is  less  opposition  shown  by  white 
enrployees  to  the  employment  of  the  Mexicans  than  of  the  Japanese. 

In  tne  other  departments  of  railway  work,  construction  excluded, 
the  Mexicans  find  little  place.  Few  are  employed  in  th^  department 
of  bridges  and  buildings,  for  one  reason  because  of  the  inconvenience 
involved  in  making  separate  provision  for  their  lodging  and  sub- 
sistence. 

The  Mexicans  also  predominate  in  the  unskilled  work  involved 
in  the  electric  railway  service  of  the  Southwest.  Data  were  obtained 
for  543  of  them  in  southern  California.  Of  these,  91.8  per  cent  were 
construction  and  maintenance  of  way  laborers,  the  others  car  cleaners 
and  imskilled  laborers  in  the  shops  maintained  by  interurban  electric 
railways.  Their  wages  correspond  closely  to  those  earned  in  the 
steam  railway  service,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  75.6  per  cent 
earned  less  than  $1.25  per  day.  In  one  locaUty,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  track  laborers  were  Mexicans  and  a  part  of  the  others  were 
Japanese^  these  races  were  paid  $1  to  $1.15  per  day  of  nine  to  ten 
hours,  with  lodging,  wood,  and  water.  In  another  locaUty  near  by 
North  Italians  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  similar  work, 
three-fifths  of  them  eammg  $1.75  but  less  than  $2,  the  others  $2  but 
less  than  $2.25,  per  day  of  nine  hours.  Taking  the  14  companies 
investigated  in  tne  West,  75.6  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  earned  less 
than  $1.25  per  day,  while  61.7  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians,  50.2  per 
cent  of  the  South  ItaUans,  and  54.4  per  cent  of  the  Greeks — races 
employed  in  the  same  occupations,  and  the  races  with  the  exception 
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of  the  few  Japanese  and  the  Mexicans  haying  the  smallest  earnings — 
earned  $2  but  less  than  $2.25  per  day. 

Coal  mining  is  a  much  less  important  source  of  employment  for  the 
Mexican  than  the  railroads,  partly  because  the  mine  operators  find 
more  desirable  laborers  available,  partly  because  they  do  not  have  as 
good  facilities  as  the  steam  railroad  companies  for  securing  the  immi- 
grating laborers  of  that  race.  They  are  employed  as  co^  miners  in 
comparatively  small  numbers  in  OKlahoma  and  other  States  to  the 
east,  but  chiefly  in  the  southern  Colorado  field  and  in  New  Mexico. 
Of  2,417  ^rsons  employed  in  coal  mines  investigated  in  southern 
Colorado,  immigrant  Mexicans  numbered  115;  of  1,143  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  mines  located  in  northern  New  Mexico,  they  numbered  134. 
The  number  employed  is  smaller  than  formerly,  for  in  southern 
Colorado  they  were  employed  in  large  numbers  as  strike  breakers  in 
1903-4,  but  permitted  to  drift  away  after  conditions  became  normal, 
because  they  were  not  regarded  as  being  as  good  laborers  as  other 
races  available,  and  especially  the  Italians.  The  Mexicans  do  not 
like  to  work  underground  nor  do  other  men  like  to  work  with  them 
because  of  the  Mexican's  carelessness  and  ignorance  in  the  use  of 
powder.  Of  249,  129  were  employed  as  common  laborers  in  surface 
work  and  as  wood  choppers  about  coke  ovens;  8  were  employed  as 
machinists  and  engineers  or  in  higher  capacities.  The  remaining  45 
per  cent  were  nainers  and  loaders.  As  miners  and  loaders  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  mines  in  northern  New  Mexico  showed  that  because  of 
less  regular  work  their  earnings  were  the  smallest  of  all  the  races. 
Moreover,  their  daily  earnings  were  $2.87,  as  against  $3.26  for  all  of  the 
races  upon  the  pay  roUs.  Finally,  their  wages  as  laborers  about  the 
mines  and  coke  oyens  averaged  $2.11  per  day,  as  against  $2.66  earned 
by  the  Itahans  and  $2.54  earned  by  all  races  employed. 

Metalliferous  mining  and  smelting  offer  to  Mexicans  a  much  larger 
field  for  employment,  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  Arizona  pro- 
duces more  than  two-fifths  of  the  copper  output  of  the  United  Stajtes 
and  that  many  of  the  mines  are  located  near  the  Mexican  border. 
New  Mexico's  mines  and  smelters  are  of  less  importance.  In  the 
metal  mines  of  these  States,  and  especially  in  those  within  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  of  the  Mexican  boundary,  a  large  percentage  of  Mexicans 
are  employed.  They  and  the  Itahans  share  the  larger  part  of  the 
simplest  unskilled  work.  Of  609  Mexicans  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
2,307  persons  employed  in  mines  investigated,  only  2  were  foremen, 
employed  largely  because  of  their  position  as  "bosses"  and  inter- 
preters, and  only  20  were  mechanics.  As  has  been  stated,*  they  are 
the  scavengers  of  the  industry,  picking  up  the  positions  left  vacant  by 
other  classes  and  supplantmg  the  feast  skilled  and  least  reliable 
Europeans.  In  one  district  investigated  they  were  nearly  all  paid 
$1.50  per  day  as  common  laborers,  while  very  few  of  the  native  white 
men  and  Europeans  employed  were  paid  less  than  $2.75.  In  another 
district  in  which  Mexicans  and  Italians  were  extensively  employed  as 
miners  and  in  other  occupations  as  well  as  laborers,  tne  wage  most 
commonly  paid  to  most  of  those  engaged  in  the  first-mentioned 
occupation  was  $2.25,  as  against  the  $3.50  per  day  which  was  the 
wage  commonly  paid  to  miners  in  the  district  fartner  north,  and  in 
which  the  Mexicans  occupied  fewer  positions.     Of  the  Mexicans 
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employed  in  the  mines  investigated,  6.9  per  cent  earned  $1.50  but 
less  than  $1.75  per  day,  44  per  cent  $1.75  but  less  than  $2,  42.4  per 
cent  $2  but  less  than  $2.50.  Thus,  only  7  per  cent  earned  as  much 
as  $2.50  per  day.  In  contrast  to  them,  21.1  per  cent  of  the  native- 
born  earned  $4  or  over  per  day  and  only  6.9  per  cent  earned  less  than 
$3.50.  The  earnings  or  the  ItaUans  alone  of  any  race  of  numerical 
importance  in  the  mines  present  no  strong  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Mexicans. 

Many  Mexicans  are  employed  in  the  smelter  at  El  Paso  aiid  in 
the  large  number  of  estaoUshments  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  number  employed  farther  north,  as  in  Colorado,  has  been  small, 
for  the  smelters  located  there  are  too  far  removed  from  the  source 
of  supply  at  El  Paso.  In  some  of  the  smaller  plants  of  Arizona 
and  iNew  Mexico  Mexicans  are  employed  almost  exclusively,  while 
in  most  of  the  larger  establishments  they  are  employed  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  heavy,  unskilled  work.  Of  more  than  1,400 
men  reporting  data  from  two  of  these,  for  example,  there  were 
922  Mexicans.  Of  66  foremen,  6  were  members  of  this  race,  as 
were  14  of  174  engineers  and  skilled  mechanics,  while  of  1,279  gen- 
eral laborers,  902  were  Mexicans,  52  were  natives  of  Mexican  father 
and  an  unknown  number  of  others  were  of  Mexican  de-scent.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  most  of  them  were  employed  in  the  large  number 
of  occupations  whirh  call  for  little  or  no  skill.  More  than  40  per 
cent  of  them  were  paid  $1.50  per  day.  Li  fact,  45.5  per  cent  of 
those  from  whom  data  were  ootained  earned  $1.50  but  less  than 
$1.75  per  day,  66.8  per  cent  less  than  $2,  which  was  the  lowest 
wage  paid  any  person  of  any  other  race,  and  87.3  per  cent  less  than 
$2.50  per  day,  while  97.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  $3  per  day.  It 
was  foimd  that  while  the  majority  earned  comparatively  low  wages 
because  common  laborers,  whatever  their  occupations  they  were 
generally  paid  less  than  native  white  men  and  European  imnugrants 
engaged  in  the  same  or  in  similar  occupations.  While  87.3  per  cent 
of  the  Mexicans  earned  less  than  $2.50,  85  per  cent  of  the  other 
immigrants  employed  earned  more  than  $2.50  per  day. 

Other  brancnes  of  employment  in  whicn  the  Mexicans  are 
employed  in  the  West  are  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  the  sea- 
sonal agricultural  industries.  In  Colorado,  in  1909,  they  consti- 
tuted something  more  than  2,600  of  the  15,000  persons  engaged  in 
the  seasonal  hand  work  involved  in  growing  sugar  beets,  as  against 
an  approximately  equal  number  of  Japanese  and  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  German-Russians.  The  Mexicans  have  been  brought 
by  the  sugar  companies  by  the  train  load  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  El  Paso,  where  by  liberal  advertising  some  had  been  induced  to 
come  across  the  border^  beginning  ten  years  ago  in  southern  Colo- 
rado with  the  introduction  of  the  mdustry  and  m  northern  Colorado 
in  1903.  The  remuneration  is  from  $18  to  $20  per  acre  for  the 
hand  work.  The  Japanese  care  for  11  or  12  acres  each,  the  Mexi- 
cans about  8.  At  the  prices  which  obtain,  the  latter  earn  $2  or 
over  per  day  while  the  season  lasts.  In  California  the  number  of 
Mexicans  so  engaged  is  about  1,000  of  a  total  of  between  6,000 
and  7,000,  the  gresif,  majority  of  whom  are  Japanese.  Though 
some  have  been  transported  to  northern  CaUf omia  to  provide  cdm- 
petition  with  the  Japanese,  the  great  majority  are  employed  in  a 
few  districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  even  here  they 
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have  given  way  in  some  instances  to  the  more  ambitious  Japanese 
or  to  the  greater  attractions  of  the  factory  work.  Their  connection 
with  the  growing  of  beets  is  practically  limited  to  the  hand  work 
in  the  fields,  for  only  32  growers  of  that  race  were  found  in  Colorado 
and  15  in  California^  as  against  158  of  the  more  ambitious  Japanese 
in  Colorado  and  74  m  California.  As  hand  workers,  some  prefer  the 
Mexicans  to  the  Japanese;  others  prefer  the  Japanese  to  the  Mexicans. 

Mexicans  have  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  beet-sugar 
factories  of  Colorado,  but  more  extensively  in  those  of  California. 
Indeed,  in  1909  it  is  estimated  that  thej  constituted  about  one-fifth 
of  the  approximately  2,500  employed  m  the  factories  of  the  latter 
State.  Tney  are  found  in  the  facteries  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  their  work  is  unskilled,  consisting  chiefly  or  shoveling 
beets  and  the  other  heavy  and  dirty  work  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  They  earn  from  17  J  to  20  cente  per  hour  for  a 
twelve-hour  day,  while  common  laborers  of  the  various  white  races 
are  paid  as  a  minimum  20  cente  per  hour,  and  about  one-half  of 
them  are  paid  at  still  higher  rates.  The  Mexicans  are  strong  and 
satisfactory  at  this  work,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  avail- 
ability of  Japanese  for  field  work,  has  caused  some  companies  to 
employ  them  in  the  factory  rather  than  in  the  field. 

Li  southern  California  a  lai^e  number  of  Mexicans  are  employed 
as  seasonal  laborers  in  the  fields  and  orchards  in  picking  grapes, 
walnute,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  citrus  fruit.^  In  some  localities  prac- 
tically all  of  these  men  have  been  engaged  in  railroad  work,  but  nave 
left  it  for  the  niore  remunerative  wore  to  be  found  elsewhere.  They 
are  recent  immigrants,  migratory  and  working  in  groups  or  "gangs." 
In  other  localities  the  majority  are  settled  m  colonies,  and  among 
them  tiie  native-born  are  a  prominent  element.  The  members  of 
this  race  are  also  widely  employed  as  teamsters.  About  Fresno, 
Tulare,  and  Visalia,  farther  north,  several  hundred  Mexicans  are 
employed,  chiefly  as  grape  and  fruit  pickers.  In  their  various  agri- 
cultural occupations  the  Mexicans  are  paid  higher  wages  than  in 
railroad  work.  When  not  paid  at  the  piece  rates  determined  by 
the  competition  among  the  several  races,  their  wages  are  almost 
invariably  fixed  either  at  the  rate  paid  to  white  men  or  at  the  some- 
what lower  rate  paid  to  the  Japanese.  As  a  rule  the  Mexicans 
have  been  regarded  as  fairly  efficient  laborers  for  agricultural  work, 
but  because  the  Japanese  have  a  well-developed  organization  or 
labor  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  growers,  are  more  versa- 
tile, and  in  most  communities  more  numerous  and  more  capable  of 
guaranteeing  a  supply  of  labor  sufficient  to  do  the  work  required, 
there  has  generally  teen  an  eflfective  community  preference  for  the 
Japanese  as  opposed  to  the  Mexicans. 

From  the  summary  made  of  the  details  relating  to  Mexicans  in 
these  industries  the  roUowing  facts  are  evident: 

(1)  That  the  incoming  Mexicans  have  afforded  a  supply  of  com- 
mon labor  in  the  Southwest  in  places  and  at  a  time  when,  because 
of  expanding  industrv,  the  supply  from  other  sources  was  inadequate 
at  conmaratively  high  wages; 

(2)  That  in  most  mdustries  they  are  paid  the  lowest  wage,  and  in 
transportation  particularly  are  regarded  as  the  cheapest  at  the  price, 
and  have  been  substituted,  when  possible,  for  the  members  of  other 
races  for  unskilled  work; 
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(3)  That  in  most  industries  they  are  r^arded  as  satisfactory 
laborers* 

(4)  Tnat  they  are  largely  migratory  and  easily  made  available 
for  work  where  needed; 

(5)  That  their  competition  is  practically  limited  to  the  most 
unskilled  employments,  and  bein^  without  ambition  and  perse- 
yerence,  and  unprogressive.  they  do  not  to  any  extent  compete  in 
other  walks  of  life;  in  brier, 

(6)  That  they  are  desirable  as  laborers  in  the  exploitation  of 
resources,  and  their  competitive  ability  is  relatively  limited  and 
does  not  appear  to  offer  any  ground  for  fear  of  a  general  displace- 
ment of  otner  races ; 

(7)  That  for  geographic  and  climatic  reasons,  and  because  of  a 
strong  desire  to  return  freqiuently  to  their  native  land,  most  of  the 
Mexicans  have  remained  m  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
southern  California,  but  that  they  have  been  transported  to  a  limited 
extent  farther  nortn  to  northern  Colorado  and  to  northern  California 
for  seasonal  {^cultural  work  with  satisfactory  results. 

Unless  conditions  chaiige,  any  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
Mexicans  coming  to  thel&ted  States  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  spite 
of  the  facts  that  those  who  go  back  upon  visits  frequently  return 
with  their  famiUes  and  friends  and  that  some  parts  or  Mexico  have 
not  ^et  been  drawn  upon.  In  the  more  populous  districts  the 
superior  wages  to  be  earned  in  this  country  nave  been  generally 
known.  Moreover,  the  industries  of  Mexico  are  expanding  rapidly, 
and  with  this  expansion  and  the  diminishing  importance  of  custom 
which  accompames  it  the  wide  difference  between  American  and 
Mexican  wages  which  has  obtained  is  disappearing.  With  a  wider 
distribution  of  Mexican  labor  in  this  country  and  m^her  wages  than 
now  prevail  a  lai^er  immigration  would,  of  course,  be  stimulated. 

Many  of  the  Mexican  laborers  return  from  their  visits  to  Mexico, 
bringing  their  f amiUes  with  them,  and  a  good  share  of  these  families 
settle  more  or  less  permanenthr  in  this  country.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  that  race  settled  in  £os  Angeles  has  increased  several  fold 
since  1900,  and  the  Mexican  Quarters  of  some  other  cities  have  grown 
only  less  rapidly.  As  impUea  in  this  statement,  the  Mexicans  settle 
in  colonies.  With  rare  exceptions  their  houses  are  the  poorest  in 
these  cities,  are  located  in  the  least  desirable  districts,  and  are  over- 
crowded to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  practically  all  of  the  other 
immigrant  races.  An  investigation  of  Mexican  and  other  families 
in  Los  Angeles  revealed  the  fact  that  their  family  incomes  were  the 
smallest,  tneir  standard  of  Uvin^  the  lowest,  and  their  lack  of  thrift 
the  greatest  of  the  several  inmngrant  races  investigated.  The  cost 
of  subsistence  among  the  railroad  laborers  is  approximately  $8  per 
month,  or  less,  if  anything,  than  that  of  the  Japanese  sirnilarly 
employed.  In  these  cases,  nowever,  the  laborers  purchase  most  of 
their  food  suppUes  from  the  einployinent  agents,  and  beans  occupy 
as  prominent  a  place  in  their  diet  as  rice  in  that  of  the  Asiatics.  In 
the  cities  the  cost  of  subsistence  was  found  to  depend  directly  upon 
how  much  was  earned  and  available  for  spending. 

The  assimilative  quaUties  of  the  Mexican  are  slight.  Because  of 
backward  educational  f aciUties  in  their  native  land  and  a  constitu- 
tional prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  peons  toward  school  attendance, 
the  immigrants  of  this  race  have  among  them  a  larger  percentage 
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of  illiterates  than  is  found  among  any  race  immigrating  to  the  western 
country  in  any  considerable  number.  Of  5,682  wage-earners  from 
whom  data  were  obtained  only  2,874,  or  50.58  per  cent,  reported 
that  they  could  read  and  write.  Moreover,  their  progress  in  learning 
English  IS  very  slow.  Of  2,602  wage-earners  only  350,  or  13.45  per 
cent,  reported  that  thw  could  speak  English.  Of  1,269  who  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years  only  7.1  per  cent, 
of  757  who  had  resided  here  from  five  to  nine  years  only  15.1  per 
cent,  and  of  504  who  had  resided  here  ten  years  or  over  only  29  per 
cent,  could  speak  Enghsh.  In  connection  with  these  data  relating  to 
literacy  and  abiUty  to  speak  English  it  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Mexican  is  always  inclmed  to  give  a  negative  answer, 
whereas  the  contrary  is  true  of  some  other  races. 

The  progress  of  tne  Mexican  children  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools  is 
below  Che  average  aad  they  leave  school  early.  A  laige  percentage 
of  the  native-bom  can  not  speak  the  English  language.  Because  of 
their  strong  attachment  to  their  native  land,  low  intelligence,  ilUt- 
eracy,  migratory  life,  and  the  possibility  of  their  residence  here 
being  discontinued,  few  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Of 
978  wage-earners  who  had  been  in  this  country  five  years  or  over  and 
who  were  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  immigration,  only  16  had 
become  naturalized  and  only  17  had  taken  out  their  first  papers. 
Of  326  who  had  been  here  ten  years  or  over,  300  were  aliens.     The 

{)ercentage  of  citizens  among  those  settled  in  Los  Angeles  is  very  Uttle 
arger.  In  so  far  as  Mexican  laborers  come  into  contact  with  natives 
or  with  Exu'opean  immigrants  they  are  looked  upon  as  inferiors. 
Though  Mexican  teamsters  frequently  Uve  and  eat  with  white  ranch 
hands,  when  Mexicans  are  employed  in  groups  they  eat  by  themselves 
or  in  some  cases  with  the  negroes.  Marriages  between  Mexicans  and 
Europeans  or  Americans  are  rare.  Though  it  is  apparent  upon  their 
return  to  Mexico  that  American  ideas  and  institutions  here  left  their 
imprint  upon  them,  their  progress  toward  assimilation  has  perhaps 
not  been  more  rapid  than  tnat  of  the  conservative  Chinese. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  thrift  and  a  tendency  to  regard  public  relief  as 
a  "pension,"  as  indeed  it  is  commonly  known  among  Mexicans  in 
Los  Angeles,  many  of  the  Mexican  families  in  times  of  industrial 
depression  become  public  charges.  In  Los  Angeles  in  1908  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  persons  assisted  by  the  city  and  coimty  were 
of  this  race,  though  they  constitute  perhaps  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
population.  In  the  same  year  there  were  approximately  20,000 
arrests  in  Los  Angeles,  2,357  being  of  Mexicans — ^perhaps  little  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  when  differences  in  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  different  racial  elements  in  the  population  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Mexicans,  including  the  native-born,  constitute  a 
large  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  of  Arizona. 
In  the  spring  of  1909,  268  Mexicans  in  the  territorial  prison  consti- 
tuted 61  per  cent,  in  the  Pima  Coimty  jail  the  83  Mexican  prisoners 
were  62  per  cent,  and  in  the  Tucson  city  lail  the  22  constituted  24.2 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  numbers  imprisoned.  The  principal  offenses  of 
the  members  of  this  race  are  petit  larceny  and  drunKenness,  with 
fights  among  themselves. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  he  is  less  desirable 
as  a  citizen  than  as  a  laborer.    The  permanent  additions  to  the 
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population,  however,  are  much  smaller  than  the  number  who  immi- 
grate for  work. 

OONOLUSIONS. 

The  immigration  of  Europeans  to  the  Western  States  has  not  given 
rise  to  any  goblems  which^  not  found  in  more  ax^ute  form  S  the 
States  of  the  East.  For  this  reason  nothing  further  need  be  said 
concerning  immigration  from  that  Quarter  except  that  the  West  is 
in  need  of  a  larger  population  to  settle  the  land,  exploit  its  resources, 
and  provide  a  supply  of  labor  for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
its  industries. 

The  Mexican  immigrants  are  providing  a  fairly  acceptable  supply 
of  labor  in  a  limited  territory  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  secure  others, 
and  their  competitive  ability  is  limited  because  of  their  more  or  less 
temporary  residence  and  their  personal  qualities,  so  that  their  incoming 
does  not  myolve  the  same  detriment  to  labor  conditions  as  is  involved 
in  the  immigration  of  other  races  who  also  work  at  comparatively  low 
wages.  While  the  Mexicans  are  not  easily  assimilated!,  this  is  not  of 
very  great  importance  as  long  as  most  of  them  return  to  their  native 
land  after  a  short  time.  They  give  rise  to  little  race  friction,  but 
do  impose  upon  the  community  a  large  number  of  dependents,  mis- 
demeanants, and  petty  criminals  where  they  settle  in  any  considerable 
number. 

At  present  the  Chinese  laborers  are  excluded  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  by  law,  and  the  Japanese  and  Korean  laboring 
classes^  are  as  effectively  excluded  by  agreement.  Elsewhere*  the 
Conunission  has  recommended  that  no  cnan^e  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  Govemnient  as  regards  the  immigration  of  Oiinese, 
Japanese,  and  Korean  laborers. 

The  East  Indian  laborers  of  the  class  who  have  been  coming  to  the 
Pacific  coast  during  the  last  few  years  are,  from  no  point  of  view, 
desirable  members  of  the  community.  The  British  Grovemment 
has  consented  to  regulations  which  have  effectively  excluded  the 
laborers  of  this  race  &om  Canada,  which  measures  have  been  closely 
connected  with  and  partlv  responsible  for  the  more  recent  immi- 
gration of  East  Indian  laborers  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Else- 
where* the , Commission  has  recommended  that  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  be  sought,  which  would  effectively  exclude  the  same 
classes  from  the  United  States. 

The  conclusions  reached  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  permit- 
ting Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean  laborers  again  to  enter  this  coim- 
try  after  such  immigration  has  been  restricted  are  based  upon  a  num- 
ber of  considerations,  in  part  social  and  political,  in  part  economic. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  laborers  of  these  races  have  done  much 
to  develop  certain  industries,  notably  fish  canning  and  intensive  agri- 
culture, and  while  their  labor  in  other  instances,  as  in  domestic 
service,  has  been  a  great  convenience,  they  have  competed  keenly 
and  generally  at  a  lower  wage  in  certam  industries,  displacing 
laborers  of  other  races  to  an  extent  and  retarding  a  desirable  increase 
of  wages.  Their  immigration  has  been  a  detriment  to  labor  condi- 
tions, and  while  the  great  majority  have  been  transient  laborers, 
returning  after  several  years  to  their  native  land,  an  increasing 

«  See  p.  47. 
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minority  of  the  laborers  have  settled  here  indefinitely,  and  by  engag- 
ing in  petty  business,  and  especially  in  farming  for  tnemselves,  have 
competed  with  the  small  busmess  men  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  in 
the  laundry  and  restaurant  trades,  and  the  small  farmers  of  other 
races.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Japanese,  who,  because  of  their 
ambition,  ability,  and  industry,  and  the  limitations  placed  by  others 
upon  their  progress  as  laborers,  have  made  rapid  advance  in  secxu*ing 
control  of  land  and  of  certain  petty  trades,  with  a  consequent  dis- 
placement of  laborers  of  other  races  and  discouragement  and  loss  of 
profit  to  the  members  of  different  races  engaged  in  these  branches  of 
enterprise.  In  brief,  the  immigration  of  those  who  first  found  employ- 
ment as  laborers  has  given  rise  to  a  competition  not  limited  to  the 
laboring  classes.  Whue  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  tenants  have 
reduced  to  cultivation  much  land  which  has  proved  imattractive  to 
others,  they  have  also  leased  land  for  which  there  was  a  general 
demand,  thus  preventing  the  influx  of  other  races  and  their  settle- 
ment as  farmers.  Furtnermore.  whatever  the  capacities  of  these 
races  for  assimilation  may  be,  where  any  considerable  nimiber  have 
appeared  sooner  or  later  a  situation  has  developed  which  has  greatly 
retarded  or  prevented  the  desired  end,  so  that  the  Chinese  who  have 
been  here  for  many  years  have  been  assimilated  to  only  a  slight 
extent  as  compared  to  the  white  immigrant  races,  and  the  more 
adaptable  Japanese  are  encountering  the  same  difficulties. 

Friction  and  race  conflict  have  developed  on  several  occasions 
which  have  imperiled  the  harmonious  relations  between  the  gov- 
ernments to  which  the  contestants  owe  allegiance.  Trade  relations 
have  also  been  imperiled  because  of  these  conflicts  incidental  to  the 
contact  between  the  races.  Whether  the  Asiatics  have  fewer  assimi- 
lative qualities  than  certain  European  immigrants  or  not,  there  is  as 
a  general  phenomenon  a  feeling  exxiibited  against  them  not  exhibited 
against  otners,  which  tends  to  prevent  the  assimilation  of  those  who 
remain  here  and  which  is  a  source  of  difficulty.  Finally,  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  necessity  exists  for  changing  the  present  policy 
and  permitting  a  limited  or  an  unrestricted  immigration  of  Asiatics  to 
maintain  industries  which  have  been  built  up  with  the  assistance  of 
Asiatic  labor.  The  continued  need  for  that  specific  kind  of  labor 
presumed  by  some  to  exist,  especially  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  and 
certain  branches  of  California  agriculture,  is  not  apparent. 

The  present  general  policy  of  preventing  the  immigration  of  eastern 
Asiatic  laborers  is  indorsed  by  practically  all  classes  represented  in 
the  West,  save  those  who  assert  the  moral  necessity  of  according  the 
same  treatment  to  all  races  with  little  regard  to  consequences  which 
result  from  so  doing  and  those  who  assert  that  this  specific  kind  of 
labor  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  such  industries  as  those  just 
mentioned. 

A  few  memorials  have  been  presented  to  Congress  requesting  a 
limited  immigration  of  Chinese;  many  assert  the  necessity  of  more 
Japanese  if  the  Chinese,  whom  they  prefer,  are  not  forthcoming. 
If  the  present  specialization  of  commumties  in  growing  sugar  beets  or 
only  a  few  intensive  crops,  the  present  large  holdings  now  found  in 
many  places,  the  present  methods  of  securing  laborers,  and  the 
existing  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  living  and  work  for  farm 
laborers  are  all  to  remain  the  same,  Asiatic  labor  is  of  course  necessary, 
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for  these  have  been  given  shape  by  the  employment  of  labor  of  that 
kind.  If  it  is  essential  that  tnese  conditions  should  remain  as  they 
are  at  present,  then  Asiatic  labor  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  industries.  There  is,  however,  the  question  whether,  with  the 
possibility  of  securing  Asiatic  laborers  now  in  the  country  for  work 
which  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  employment  of  others  does  not 
seem  feasible,  changes  and  readjustments  can  not  be  made  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  substitute,  without  prohibitive  cost,  white 
laborers  at  the  rate  of  a  few,  or,  if  need  be,  several  thousand  per 
year  as  Asiatic  laborers  become  fewer  as  a  result  of  the  present  poEcy 
of  restriction  or  exclusion.  In  this  connection  the  following  features 
relating  to  certain  aOTicultural  employments,  which  aside  from 
salmon  canning  alone  have  been  dependent  in  any  real  sense  upon 
Asiatic  labor,  are  in  point : 

(1)  Thougn  in  some  agricultural  communities,  as  a  result  of  the 
employment  of  Asiatic  labor,  certain  occupations  are  not  regarded 
as  wmte  man's  work,"  there  is  no  work  engaged  in  by  Asiatics  in 
the  West  which  is  not  done,  to  some  extent,  by  white  men  and  in 
which  white  men  do  not  engage  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

(2)  It  is  believed  that  the  supply  of  white  laborers  available  for 
ranch  work  could  be  greatly  increased  if  the  Uving  conditions,  which 
are  confessedly  bad  in  many  cases,  were  improved.  In  a  relatively 
large  number  of  cases  it  has  been  found  that  where  the  living  con- 
ditions were  good  no  dijficulty  had  been  experienced  in  securing  the 
white  laborers  needed  except  for  brief  seasonal  employment. 
Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  ejBSciency  of  laborers 
thus  obtained  would  frequently  offset  the  extra  outlay  required. 

(3)  The  problem  of  the  seasonal  demand  for  labor,  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous fact  in  certain  industries,  can,  in  a  numoer  of  cases,  be 
solved  in  part  at  least  by  fuller  utiuzation  of  the  white  labor  supply 
of  the  cities^  which,  with  an  abundant,  organized,  and  convenient 
supply  of  Asiatic  labor  at  hand,  has  not  been  used  in  many  instances. 
At  V  acaville,  however,  some  2,000  were  obtained  through  employ- 
ment agents  for  the  fruit  harvest  in  1908.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  communities  most  of  the  hops  are  now  harvested  by  white 
people,  who  come  for  the  picking  season.  One  difficulty  has  been 
that  the  orchardists  and  otlier  small  growers  have  not  been  in  posi- 
tion to  secure  the  white  labor  themselves  because  it  has  not  been 
organized,  or  to  guarantee  work  so  as  to  make  it  attractive.  In 
southern  California,  however,  in  several  instances,  the  packing  houses 
and  the  citrus  fruit  associations  have  *' crews"  of  white  pickers  who 
are  sent  to  the  ranches  where  they  are  needed^  for  harvest  work. 
In  some  other  industries,  as  in  the  deciduous-fruit  industry,  where  the 
fruit  is  shipped  ''green,"  a  similar  organization  is  possible.  In  fact, 
some  shippers  now  pack  the  fruit  delivered  to  them.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  this  system  and  maintain  ''gangs"  of  pickers  and 
packers  and  send  them  to  the  places  where  needed. 

(4)  Mexicans,  German-Russians,  and  other  white  races  can  be  used 
more  extensively  in  the  hand  work  in  the  beet  fields  until  such  time 
as  the  lands  are  subdivided  and  the  growing  of  beets  takes  its  place 
in  diversified  farming — a  condition  which  obtains  at  Lehi,  ^  Utah, 
where  the  f amifies  of  American,  EngUsh.  and  other  farmers,  with  the 
assistance  of  regular  farm  laborers,  do  tne  work  in  the  fields. 
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(5)  A  greater  diversity  of  crops  and  of  industries  in  the  community 
can  be  developed  so  as  more  nearly  to  equalize  the  demand  for  labor 
and  to  provide  fairly  regular  employment  for  laborers  where  it  is  not 
now  to  DC  found.  This  tact  has  already  appealed  to  some  growers  on 
the  Sacramento  River  and  has  simpufied  the  problem  on  certain 
ranches. 

(6)  With  a  diminishing  number  of  Asiatic  laborers,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  subdivide  the  large  vineyards  and  vegetaole  farms  which 
have  been  conducted  here  and  there  as '' estates"  or  by  corporations* 
This  would  induce  a  settlement  of  families  upon  small  farms,  the 
members  of  the  families  would  do  most  of  the  work,  and  this  would 
incline  toward  solving  the  problem  of  labor,  for  smaller  holdings 
would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  diversity  of  crops. 

(7)  A  development  such  as  that  mdicated  and  a  diminishing 
niunber  of  Asiatics  will  increase  the  influx  of  families  from  the  East 
and  Middle  West,  which,  without  doubt,  has  been  retarded  by  the 
presence  of  the  Asiatics. 

(8)  Finally,  a  larger  influx  of  laborers  and  families,  especially  of  the 
Italians  and  Portuguese,  would  follow  the  completion  of  the  ranama 
Canal.  While  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  imm^ants  from 
southern  Europe,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  connected  with  the  agri* 
cultural  class  it  is  principallv  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  clannish  and  have  usually  worked  for  their  countrymen.  With 
increasing  numbers  there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  they  would  not 
be  available  as  a  part  of  the  general  labor  supply,  and  prove  to  be 
fairly  satisfactory  laborers  ana  small  farmers. 
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EABLY   IMMIGRATION. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  following  report  is  to  describe  immigra- 
tion conditions  in  Hawaii  since  annexation,  these  conditions  can  not 
be  understood  without  a  cursory  survey  oi  the  conditions  that  pre- 
ceded them. 

The  native  population  of  Hawaii  has  been  constantly  decreasing 
since  the  introduction  of  modern  civilization.  Contemporary  with 
this  decrease  has  been  a  large  industrial  development  calling  for  a 
growing  population  of  laborers.  The  main  industry  of  Hawaii,  sugar 
planting,  has  to  compete  with  countries  employing  colored  labor,  and 
the  rate  of  wages  has  not  hitherto  been  high  enough  to  attract  a 
voluntary  immigration  of  Americans  or  Europeans.  An  additional 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  European  immigration  has  been  the  cost  and 
time  of  travel  from  Europe  to  Hawaii,  and  the  only  route  by  which 
immigrants  have  successfully  been  brought  from  Europe  is  around 
Cape  Horn.  One  result  of  this  remoteness  has  been  that  few 
European  emigrants  to  Hawaii  ever  returned  to  their  native  country, 
and  consequently  the  advantages  that  the  Territory  possesses  for  em- 
igrants  ha^e  not  been  advertited  in  Europe  by  thosi  returning  from 
the  islands  in  the  same  way  as  have  the  aavantages  of  America. 

Consequently  Hawaii  has  had  to  choose  between  voluntary  im- 
migration from  the  Orient  or  assisted  immigration  from  America 
and  Europe ;  and  for  a  long  period  even  immigration  from  the  Orient 
required  the  stimulus  of  prepaid  passages  and  other  inducements. 
Prior  to  annexation  practically  all  the  immigration  to  Hawaii  from 
Japan  and  China  was  thus  assisted. 

The  problem  of  importing  laborers  received  consideration  in 
Hawaii  as  early  as  1852.  At  that  time  the  main  labor  force  was 
native,  but  there  had  been  for  some  decades  a  small  immigration 
of  Chinese  traders  and  farmers,  as  well  as  of  white  missionaries,  mer- 
chants, and  adventurers.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  as  voluntary 
immigrants  suggested  at  an  early  date  the  importation  of  coolies  of 
this  nationality  as  agricultural  laborers,  but  this  movement  acquired 
no  volume  until  shortly  after  the  American  civil  war.  At  that  time 
the  growing  market  on  the  coast,  the  decline  of  the  whaling  fleet 
business,  and  other  conditions,  partly  local  and  partly  general, 
greatly  stimulated  the  sugar  industry  and  caused  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  labor.  This  demand  was  accentuated  by  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1876,  which  opened  the  American  market  to  the  Hawaiian 
planters. 

By  the  latter  date  the  system  of  indentured  service  was  well  es- 
tablished in  Hawaii.  Introduced  originally  to  secure  regular  work 
from  the  natives,  and  based  upon  the  seaman's  shipping  contract  laws 
of  the  United  States,  this  institution  was  easily  applied  to  Asiatic 
coolies,  and  continued  the  prevailing  form  of  labor  contract  until 
the  annexation  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
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There  was  little  essential  diflFerenee  between  the  contract  labor  laws 
of  Hawaii  and  those  still  in  force  in  Sumatra  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  formerly  in  force  in  Queensland.  Except  in  minor  details 
the  law  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  under  which  many  thou- 
sands of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  German  laborers  were  brought 
to  America  in  colonial  days.  The  immigrants  contracted  to  work  for 
a  specified  number  of  years,  which  might  vary  from  five  to  ten,  at  a 
stated  wage.  Failure  to  perform  this  contract  might  be  punished  by 
imprisonment,  and,  during  the  early  years  of  the  law,  by  an  extension 
of  the  time  of  service.  The  passage  of  the  immigrants  was  prepaid 
by  the  Grovernment  or  by  the  planters. 

This  system  resulted  in  making  the  population  of  Hawaii  pre- 
dominantly oriental.  Until  1883  practically  all  the  labor  thus  im- 
ported was  Chinese;  thereafter  the  Japanese  began  to  come  in,  at 
first  in  small  parties  and  later  in  increasing  numbers,  until  by  the  time 
of  annexation  they  were  the  most  important  single  element  in  the 
population.  During  the  eighties,  partly  in  order  to  diversify  the  labor 
force  and  prevent  any  single  nationality  becoming  predominant  on 
the  plantations,  and  partly  to  build  up  a  domiciled  citizen  population, 
Portuguese  and  other  European  immigrants  were  brought  to  Hawaii 
in  considerable  numbers  under  the  same  contract  that  was  employed 
in  the  case  of  orientals.  From  the  first,  however,  partly  in  consid- 
eration of  their  higher  standard  of  living  and  partly  because  these 
European  immigrants  brought  families  with  them,  while  the  orien- 
tals were  mostly  single  men,  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  quarters  fur- 
nished Europeans  w^ere  better  than  those  furnished  the  Asiatics. 

By  the  year  of  annexation,  1900,  the  result  of  this  immigration 
policy  had  been  to  create  a  population  composed  as  follows : 

Table  1. — Population  of  Hatcaii  in  1900,  by  race;  per  cent  distribution. 


Race. 


Hawaiian 

Fart-Hawaiian 

Foreign-bom  Chinese . 
Foreien-bom  Japanese 
All  other 

Total 


Number. 


154,001 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


29,799 

19.35 

7,857 

5.10 

21,746 

1412 

56,230 

36.51 

38,360 

2L92 

100.00 


This  population,  on  account  of  the  method  of  immigration,  pre- 
sented certain  abnormal  features,  most  important  of  which  was  a 
disproportion  in  the  number  of  males.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Table  2. — Population  of  Hawaii  in  1900,  by  sex. 


Race. 


Hawaiian 

Part-Hawaiian 

Caucasian 

South  Sea  Islander 

Negro 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Total 


Male. 

Female. 

15|642 
3,971 

16,531 
263 
158 

22,296 

47,  £08 

14,157 

3,886 

12,288 

152 

75  j 

3,471  f 

13,603 

106,300 

47,682 

Total. 


29,709 
7,867 

28,819 
415 
233 

26,767 

Gl.lll 


154,001 
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EFFECTS  OF  ANNEXATION. 

Annexation  made  radical  changes  in  the  labor  conditions  and  the 
conditions  of  immigration  in  the  territory.  Labor  conditions  were 
revolutionized  by  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  penal  contract.  To 
some  extent  this  change  had  been  prepared  for  by  the  increasing 
number  of  noncontract  laborers,  as  compared  with  contract  laborers 
on  the  plantations.  This  wage  force  was  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  Asiatics  and  Europeans  originally  brought  to  the  islands  under 
contract,  who  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service  had  elected 
to  remain  in  the  country.  The  immediate  result  of  the  abolition  of 
the  contract  system  was  an  increase  in  wages.  This  increase  was 
partly  justified  by  the  fact  that  annexation  made  the  tariff  protec- 
tion on  Hawaiian  sugar  secure  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  that  industry, 
resulting  in  a  great  extension  of  cane  planting  and  the  establishment 
of  new  plantations,  which  created  suddenly  an  added  demand  for 
labor. 

The  most  radical  change  in  immigration  conditions  arose  from  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  who  no  longer  could  come  to  the  islands  and 
who,  since  annexation,  have  been  a  constantly  decreasing  element 
in  the  population. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  penal  contract  and  the  prospect  of  amend- 
ments to  the  federal  immigration  laws  entirely  forbidding  assisted 
immigration,  there  was  an  incentive  to  settle  in  the  Territory  a  popu- 
lation likely  to  become  permanent  residents  and  to  rear  children  who 
would  supply  a.  future  labor  force.  However,  a  definite  policy  for 
accomplishing  this  end,  though  immediately  discussed,  did  not  take 
practical  shape  until  1905.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  volun- 
tary inflow  of  Japanese  continued  large  and  was  even  increasing. 
By  the  middle  of  the  decade,  however,  the  Japanese  immigration 
had  assumed  a  new  form.  The  demand  for  unskilled  labor  on  the 
Pacific  coast  had  been  sufficient  to  attract  some  Japanese  directly 
from  their  own  country  and  others  from  Hawaii.    These  became  the 

Jioneers  of  a  heavy  movement  of  Japanese  labor  to  California  and  the 
^acific  Northwest,  whence  it  was  distributed  throughout  the  coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States.  This  labor  made  Hawaii  a  half-way 
ground  in  its  migration  to  the  mainland  of  America.  The  result  of 
this  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place  a  system  of  indirectly  assisted 
immigration  from  Japan  to  Hawaii  was  in  existence,  promoted  by 
the  Japanese  immigration  societies  and,  presumably,  financed  to  some 
extent  by  the  large  employing  interests  of  the  Territory.  Financial 
assistance  of  this  character  became  unprofitable  to  Hawaii  as  soon 
as  the  laborers  encouraged  to  come  to  that  Territory  could  no  longer 
be  depended  upon*  to  remain,  and  any  such  aid  became  really  a  tax 
on  the  planters  to  promote  immigration  to  California.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  it  was  felt  in  Hawaii  that  the  competition  of  Japanese 
laborers  on  the  mainland  would  cause  an  agitation  probably  leading 
to  a  restriction  on  the  immigration  of  Japanese  to  all  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  This  anticipation  was  realized  when, 
in  1908,  the  Japanese  Government  adopted  the  policy  of  refusing 
passports  to  laborers  migrating  to  America.*  In  the  meantime  a 
comparatively    small   immigration   of   Koreans   afforded   sufficient 

-    -  —  —  -  - 

o  See  Vol.  II,  p.  584. 
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experience  with  this  nationality  to  indicate  that  it  could  not  be 
depended  upon  as  a  permanent  source  of  labor  for  the  plantations. 

While  annexation  greatly  curtailed  the  sources  from  which  colored 
labor  could  be  drawn  to  Hawaii,  it  opened  two  sources  which  had  not 
previously  been  exploited.  The  first  of  these  was  Porto  Rico,  whence 
some  5,000  laborers  were,  soon  after  annexation,  brought  to  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  second  was  the  Philippines,  from  which  islands  there  has 
recently  begun  an  assisted  migration  practically  contemporary  with 
the  cutting  off  of  Japanese  labor.  The  total  result,  however,  of  the 
complex  conditions  following  annexation  was  to  increase  greatly 
the  demand  for  labor  in  Hawaii,  and  at  the  same  time  to  curtail  the 
sources  from  which  cheap  labor  could  be  obtained.  The  outcome  was 
a  great  incentive  to  the  so-called  "  white  immigration  policy." 

RECENT  IMMIGRATION. 

All  these  conditions  resulted,  in  1905,  in  an  act  of  the  legislature 
establishing  a  territorial  board  of  immigration  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  white  settlement  in  the  islands.  The  federal  immigration 
law  at  this  time  was  so  construed  as  to  permit  this  board  to  assist 
immigrants  to  come  to  Hawaii,  by  funds  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. Such  a  method  of  financing  a  public  body  from  private  sources 
had  been  in  existence  under  the  old  government,  but  nad  been  used 
to  bring  Asiatics  instead  of  white  labor  to  the  country.  The  new 
board  operated  in  constant  consultation  wijbh  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Immigration  at  Washington,  and  the  federal  officials,  from  the 
President  down,  showed  a  strong^  interest  in  the  effort  to  domicile 
in  Hawaii  a  larger  proportion  of  CJaucasians. 

Consequently  the  year  1905  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  immi- 
gration era  for  the  Territory.  During  the  fifty-three  years  prior  to 
that  date,  about  184,187  immigrants  had  been  brought  to  the  country. 
The  nationality  of  these  immigrants  and  the  approximate  expense  to 
the  islands  for  their  importation  is  thus  summarized  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Thurston,  who  was  commissioner  of  immigration  under  the  old 
government : 

From  that  day  (1852)  to  the  present  time,  with  brief  intervals,  the  insufficient 
labor  supply  has  been  a  never-ending  source  of  anxiety  and  expense  to  the 
sugar  planters  of  Hawaii. 

Laborers  have  come  to  Hawaii  from  Manchuria,  Korea,  China,  Japan,  the 
New  Hebrides,  Solomon  and  Gilbert  Islands;  from  Norway,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Porto  Rico,  while  both  whites  and 
negroes  have  been  recruited  in  the  United  States.  The  latest  addition  to  this 
heterogeneous  mass  is  the  sect  of  Russians  Imown  as  Mololcans. 

The  exact  numbers  of  these  immigrants  is  difficult  to  obtain,  the  data  being 
scattered  disconnectedly  through  reports  of  the  custom-house,  the  Board  of 
Immigration,  the  Planters*  Monthly,  Thrum's  Annual,  and  the  records  of  the 
Planters'  Company.  After  research,  however,  I  think  the  following  compila- 
tion is  approximately  correct: 

Number  and  nationality  of  lahor  imrndgrants  to  Hawaii,  1852  to  1905. 

Korean 6, 908 

Chinese   (including  Manchurian) 44,494 

Japanese 111,137 

South  Sea  Islander 2,448 

Norwegian 615 

German 1,279 

Italian 84 

Austrian    (Gallcian) 872 
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Portugnefle 11,440 

Porto  Bican 6, 000 

Negro 200 

American  (white) 100 

Russian  (February,  1906) 110 

Total 184.187 

The  cost  of  this  immigration  has  been  enormous.  As  above  noted,  the  cost 
of  recruiting  the  first  Chinese  in  1852  was  $50  each.  In  1886,  when  labor 
recruiting  was  being  carried  on  from  more  sources  than  at  any  other  time, 
the  cost  per  capita  of  Importing  immigrants,  including  men,  women,  and  all 
children  over  2  years  of  age,  was  as  follows : 

Coat  per  capita  of  recruiting  and  importing  immigrants  to  HatoaH  a%  of 

18S4-1886. 

Chinese $76.83 

German 100.00 

Japanese 65.85 

Norwegian 130. 00 

Portuguese 112.00 

South  Sea  Islander 78.50 

During  the  five  or  six  years  prior  to  1886  the  government  expended  $1,079,797, 
and  the  planters  expended  $931,077  In  importing  laborers  to  the  islands,  a 
total  of  over  $2,000,000. 

Five  shipments  of  Portuguese,  about  6,000  in  number,  introduced  between 
1884  and  1888,  cost  per  capita — ^that  Is,  for  each  man,  woman,  and  chlld'-$89.46, 
of  which  the  government  paid  $52.41  and  the  planters  $37.04. 

The  cost  per  adult  male  laborer  of  the  five  shipments  came  to  $266.15. 

The  least  expensive  European  immigration  that  I  have  found  statistics  for 
cost  $83.60  per  capita  and  about  $160  per  man. 

The  cost  of  recruiting  and  bringing  the  5,000  Porto  Rlcans  to  Hawaii  was 
$564,191,  or  $112  per  capita. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  immigration  the  government  and  the  planters  divided 
the  expense  by  a  hit-or-mlss  plan,  varying  with  every  shipment.  In  some 
cases  the  immigrant  paid  back  a  part  of  the  expense,  and  in  others  not.  The 
expense  incident  to  Japanese  immigration  was  successively  reduced  from  $65 
to  $55,  to  $40,  to  $35  per  capita,  and  since  the  Japanese  have  be^i  coming  vol- 
untarily and  at  their  own  expense  the  cost  of  passage  from  Japan  to  Honolulu 
has  been  reduced  to  $30,  and  even  less. 

It  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  the  average  immigrating  expense  of  ap- 
proximately 184,(X)0  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  nearly  all  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  has  been  $50  each,  or  a  total  of  approximately  $9,000,(X)0. 

ASSISTED    IMMIGRATION    SINCE    1905. 

The  establishment  of  the  territorial  board  of  immigration  by  the 
act  of  April  24,  1905,  did  not  supplant  the  system  of  assisted  labor 
immigration  formerly  in  operation,  but  created  a  new  a^ncy  sup- 
plementary  thereto.  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  con- 
tinued to  seek  and  to  assist  to  the  Territory  labor  from  all  sources 
still  open  to  private  solicitation.  Consequently  a  division  of  func- 
tions between  the  territorial  board  of  immigration  and  the  Planters' 
Employment  Agency  naturally  took  place,  the  planters  seeking  immi- 
grants within  the  territory  covered  by  the  federal  immigration  laws 
and  the  territorial  board  seeking  immigrants  principally  outside  of 
these  boundaries.  Furthermore,  the  planters  have  had  no  motive  to 
avoid  bringing  colored  labor  to  the  Territory,  while  the  territorial 
board,  which  promotes  immigration  with  a  civic  as  well  as  an  em- 
ployment object  in  view,  has  confined  its  encouragement  to  Caucasian 
settlers. 

Tracing  briefly  the  operations  of  the  Planters'  Association,  after 
the  immigration  of  Porto  Bicans  in  1900  the  inflow  of  Japanese, 
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which  was  largely  voluntary,  made  unnecessary  further  recruiting 
for  several  years.  When  this  supply  of  labor  was  cut  off,  measures 
were  immediately  taken  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  Japanese, 
field  hands  from  the  Philippines,  and  the  Planters'  Association  has 
for  the  past  two  years  maintained  a  recruiting  system  in  those  islands, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  twenty-five  hunared  laborers  of  this 
nationality  have  within  that  time  been  brought  to  Hawaii. 

The  territorial  board  of  immigration  is  a  body  of  unsalaried  com- 
missioners, authorized  to  expend  specific  territorial  appropriations 
for  immigration  purposes.  With  the  enactment  of  the  new  federal 
immigration  law,  in  1907,*  it  became  impossible  for  the  board  to  pay 
the  passage  of  immigrants  with  funds  solicited  from  private  parties. 
Thereupon  the  territorial  legislature  amended  the  original  law  by  a 
revenue  act,  levying  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  all  incomes  exceeding 
$4,000.  Three-quarters  of  the  revenue  from  this  tax  was  appropri- 
ated "for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  in  aid  and  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  and 
conditions." 

So  long  as  the  board  was  largely  financed  by  private  subscriptions, 
these  subscriptions  were  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  work 
it  was  undertaking.  The  first  active  campaign  to  secure  immigrants 
was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1906,  when  two  agents  were  sent  to 
Europe  to  secure  laborers  and  settlers  for  the  Territory.  From  the 
establishment  of  the  board,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  until  1909,  when 
the  funds  from  the  income  tax  just  referred  to  became  available,  the 
board  of  immigration  received  from  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  sutecriptions  to  the  amount  of  $314,542.15.  With  these 
funds  2,438  immigrants  were  brought  from  the  Portuguese  islands 
and  2,246  were  brought  from  southern  Spain,  at  an  average  cost 
per  capita  of  $62.19. 

In  addition  to  bringing  immigrants  from  foreign  parts,  the  board 
established  a  recruiting  office  at  .New  York,  and  employed  asfents  to 
solicit  immiffration  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ihese  two  vintur^  how- 
ever,  were  lailures  so  far  as  securing  settlers  for  Hawaii  was  con- 
cerned. 

That  part  of  the  income  tax  devoted  to  immigration  amounts  to 
about  $210,000  per  annum.  During  the  first  year  this  money  was 
available  it  was  expended  in  soliciting  immigrants  from  two  points, 
the  Azores  Islands  and  Madeira,  and  Manchuria.  An  agent  of  the 
board  was  sent  to  Madeira  in  1909.  Conditions  for  securing  emi- 
grants were  not  so  favorable  in  these  islands  as  they  had  been  three 
years  previous  to  this  date,  a  large  emigration  having  set  in  for 
New  England  and  for  the  South  Ajnerican  countries,  thus  depleting 
the  surplus  population  and  rendering  more  tolerable  local  labor  con- 
ditions.  A  single  shipload  of  Portuguese  emigrants,  numbering  868, 
was  secured  by  this  mission.  On  account  of  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  this  party  the  per  capita  cost  was  $97.18.  These  immigrants 
have  not  proved  in  all  respects  as  satisfactory  settlers  as  those  previ- 
ously secured  from  the  same  source,  a  larger  proportion  of  them  com- 
ing from  the  towns  and  being  accustomed  to  town  vocations,  which 
do  not  adapt  them  for  plantation  labor  or  the  other  rural  pursuits 

which  afford  the  principal  sources  of  employment  in  Hawaii, 

■  ■  ■    ■  .    ■  ■  ■  If  <i       ». 

a  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  731-744. 
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In  the  meantime  a  novel  experiment  had  been  commenced  in  the 
Far  East.  Since  1906  the  attention  of  the  territorial  authorities  had 
been  repeatedly  called  to  the  presence  of  a  surplus  population  in 
Manchuria  and  eastern  Siberia,  from  which  these  informants  stated 
a  class  of  very  desirable  immigrants  could  be  obtained.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  had  been  promoting  emigration  from  Eussia  to 
eastern  Siberia  for  several  years,  but  many  of  these  settlers  found 
the  climate  too  severe  and  the  agricultural  opportunities  inadequate 
or  unsatisfactory,  or  for  other  reasons  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
new  home.  A  large  number  had  drifted  over  into  Manchuria,  where 
they  came  into  competition  with  oriental  labor,  and  in  many  in- 
stances experienced  great  distress.  The  avera^  wage  of  field 
laborers  was  from  $36  to  $40  per  year  and  subsistence.  An  addi- 
tional reason  for  considering  this  source  of  immigration  was  that  the 
people  could  be  brought  to  Hawaii  in  transpacific  liners  by  a  short 
and  comparatively  cheap  route,  while  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
were  being  brought  around  Cape  Horn  in  chartered  ships.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  summer  of  1909  a  representative  of  the  board  was 
sent  to  Manchuria  with  instructions  to  bring  over  50  families  on 
trial.  These  Russians  were  easily  obtained  and  proved  exceedingly 
satisfactory  laborers  on  the  plantations.  The  cost  of  importing  the 
255  persons  in  this  party  averaged  $70.13  per  capita.  So  successful 
did  this  first  experiment  prove  that,  immediately  upon  the  return  of 
the  agent  of  the  board,  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  by  many  in- 
fluential men  in  the  Territory  to  have  the  immigration  continue. 
The  members  of  the  board  considered  it  expedient  to  allow  the  first 
lot  a  year  in  which  to  become  assimilated  before  resuming  the  move- 
ment, but  the  urgent  outside  demand  for  more  settlers  and  laborers, 
accentuated  by  a  recent  strike  of  Japanese  plantation  employees  in 
Oahu,  overruled  their  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  the  same  agent 
was  forthwith  dispatched  on  a  second  mission  to  Manchuria.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1909-10,  1,788  Russians  were  dispatched  to  Hawaii 
in  parties  ran^ng  from  less  than  100  to  several  hundred,  and  nearly 
cs  many  applications  for  passage  were  rejected  as  were  accepted. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  bringing  the  second  lot  to  Hawaii  amounted 
to  $85.79,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  recruited  having 
proved  less  favorable  than  was  anticipated  and  a  heavy  quarantine 
expense  having  been  incurred  in  Honolulu.  This  quarantine  expense 
was  due  to  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  party,  which  led  to  several  hundred  persons  being 
held  in  detention  at  the  quarantine  station  for  several  weeks. 

Difficulties  were  experienced  with  the  new  immigrants  as  soon  as 
the  first  party  of  the  second  migration  arrived  in  Honolulu.  These 
diflSculties  were  apparently  occasioned  by  a  number  of  causes.  The 
quick  transition  from  the  intense  cold  of  a  Manchurian  and  Siberian 
winter  to  the  enervating  heat  of  Hawaii  distre^ssed  the  immigrants, 
who  came  without  suitable  clothing.  By  the  time  of  their  arrival 
a  certain  number  of  the  former  immigrants,  discontented  with  plan- 
tation labor,  had  drifted  into  Honolulu,  and  fomented  distrust  of 
plantation  conditions  in  the  minds  of  the  new  arrivals.  "While  by 
no  means  entirely  illiterate  or  uninformed  concerning  their  home 
country,  the  recent  arrivals  were  intensely  ignorant  of  affairs  outside 
their  previous  range  of  experience  and  of  the  new  conditions  of  life 
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into  which  they  came.  This  made  them  distrustful  and  unwilling  to 
take  advice,  even  from  intelligent  Russian-speaking  residents  of  the 
Territory.  The  long  period  in  quarantine  was  demoralizing,  and 
during  this  time  rumors  were  spread  among  them  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  could  be  forced  to  return  them  to  their  native  coun- 
try* and  in  addition  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  Similar 
rumors,  some  of  them  oi  even  wilder  character,  have  constantly  cir- 
culated among  the  Russians  in  Honolulu  since  the  difficulties  inmie- 
diately  attendant  upon  their  arrival  have  ceased,  and  such  rumors 
seem  to  find  ready  credence,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  use  in  their  behalf  has  been  raised  by  sympathizers 
in  the  eastern  States. 

An  additional  source  of  trouble  was  the  fact  that  the  new  arrivals 
did  not  consist  to  any  extent  of  persons  accustomed  to  agriculture. 
As  the  recruiting  took  place  in  winter,  and  under  a  system  of  per 
capita  payment  for  all  immigrants  accepted  from  tne  recruiting 
agents,  the  tendency  was  to  procure  principally  persons  from  the 
cities  and  towns.  These  turned  out  to  be  in  many  instances  skilled 
tradesmen  and  petty  merchants,  draymen,  railway  employees,  and 
others  accustomed  to  a  different  class  of  work  and  a  different  style 
of  living  from  that  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  either  of  their  own 
country  or  of  Hawaii.  Many  of  these  men  found  employment  in 
Honolulu  at  wages  two  or  three  times  greater  than  those  paid  on  the 
plantations.  The  plantation  laborers,  envying  their  more  fortunate 
comrades,  and  not  ruUy  understanding  the  reason  for  the  higher  com- 
pensation these  received,  became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition  and  with  any  employment  in  the  country. 

The  outcome  of  the  difficulties  arising  with  this  new  immigration 
was  that  several  hundred  Russians  encamped  under  temporary 
shelters  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  slum  districts  of  Honolulu.  A 
number  of  the  more  enterprising  and  competent  secured  city  employ- 
ment and  verv  soon  established  themselves  in  houses  and  tenements, 
under  approximately  the  same  conditions  as  the  resident  laboring 
population.  Several  hundred — about  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  immigrants — went  out  to  the  plantations,  where  most  of  them  re- 
main to  the  present  time. 

Little  by  little  the  laborers  who  took  up  a  vagrant  mode  of  life  at 
the  camp  above  mentioned  have  been  absorbed  by  the  other  laboring 
population  and  have  removed  to  better  quarters.  A  certain  number 
still  live  in  the  hovels  they  first  erected,  but  in  most  instances  these 
men  belonged,  prior  to  their  arrival  in  Honolulu,  to  the  vagrant 
class,  and  have  adopted  in  their  new  home  the  manner  of  living  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  Russia. 

In  October,  1910,  about  six  months  after  the  Russian  immigration 
ceased,  the  Board  of  Immigration  investigated  the  condition  of  the 
residents  of  that  nationality  in  Honolulu,  with  the  following  results: 

The  Russian-speaking  agent  of  the  board  visited  practically  all  the 
dependent  and  unemployed  Russian  families  in  the  city,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  those  having  regular  employment.  Those  from 
whom  information  was  not  obtained  were  the  exceptionally  well  to 
do,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  a  social  investiga- 
tion, and  a  few  employed  single  men  who  could  not  readily  be  found 
during  the  hours  the  agent  was  in  the  field. 
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There  were  interviewed  69  married  men  witrh  their  wives  and 
children,  19  married  women  whose  husbands  were  absent  from  the 
city  (in  some  cases  in  California),  52  single  men,  and  9  single  women, 
the  total  number  of  persons  represented  by  the  interviews  being  389. 
Of  the  69  heads  of  families  37  were  regularly  employed,  22  were  ir- 
regularly employed  as  casual  laborers,  and  10  were  unemployed. 
Of  the  52  single  men  30  were  regularly  employed,  11  were  working 
irregularly,  and  11  were  unemployed.  Two  of  the  single  women  haa 
regular  positions,  2  worked  irregularly,  and  4  reported  no  employ- 
ment. Two  of  the  married  women  whose  husbands  were  in  the  city 
worked  regularly  and  7  of  those  whose  husbands  were  out  of  the 
city  had  constant  employment.  Of  the  children  11  boys  and  7  girls 
were  working  and  18  boys  and  22  girls  were  attending  public  school. 

The  wages  of  the  married  men  varied  from  $1  to  $3  per  day,  the 
average  wage  for  all  those  regularly  employed  being  $1.84  per  day. 
The  wa^  of  the  single  men  varied  from  $1  to  $2  a  day,  the  average 
wage  being  $1.47.  Women  and  children  earned  all  the  way  from 
$2  per  week,  this  lowest  wage  reported  being  for  a  young  girl  working 
in  a  cannery,  to  $2  per  day.  The  pay  of  those  working  as  servants 
was  about  $3  per  week.  Or  the  121  adult  males,  30  had,  at  some  time 
during  their  six  months'  stay  in  Hawaii,  worked  on  the  plantation. 

In  regard  to  tenement-house  conditions  45  families  out  of  the  69, 
and  practically  all  of  the  single  women,  were  living  in  cottages  and 
tenements  scattei^d  throughout  the  city  under  practically  the  same 
conditions  as  the  rest  of  the  laboring  population.  Thirty- four  of  the 
52  single  men  were  also  boarding  or  living  in  similar  tenements. 

Seventeen  families,  1  single  womaii,  and  11  single  men  were  living 
in  houses  in  a  slum  district  of  the  city.  Most  of  these  were  not 
attracted  to  this  district  so  much  by  the  cheapness  of  the  rent  or  the 
immoral  conditions  prevailing  in  the  neighborhood  as  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  adjacent  to  one  of  the  large  pineapple  canneries,  where 
many  members  of  these  families  were  employed.  Seven  families  and 
7  single  men,  and  2  women,  whose  husbands  were  absent  from  the 
city,  a  total  of  43  persons,  were  still  living  in  the  Iwilei  camp,  in 
which  the  Russians  settled  immediately  after  leaving  quarantine. 
The  population  of  this  camp  varied  at  diifferent  times  from  20  to  40 
or  50  people.^  In  some  cases,  where  the  head  of  a  family  was  dis- 
sipated, a  period  of  unemployment  or  a  protracted  spree  would  bring 
the  family  back  to  the  camp  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  better 
quarters.  Thirty-six  of  the  52  single  men  and  56  of  the  69  married 
men  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  addition  to  the  40  children  at- 
tending public  school  about  70  adults  and  minors  attended  night 
school  at  Palama  Settlement. 

Considering  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  many  expenses  necessary  in  a  northern  city,  and  even  allowing 
for  the  greater  cost  of  some  necessities  of  life  in  Honolulu,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mainland,  the  average  condition  of  these  immigrants 
six  months  after  their  arrival  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  immi- 
grants coming  under  similar  conaitions  to  an  Atlantic  seaport. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  Russians  who  came  to  Honolulu  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1910,  were  able,  during  the  next  four  months, 
to  save  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  passage  of  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  coast    Many  of  those  migrating  from  Siberia  had 
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California  in  mind  as  their  destination  when  they  accepted  passage 
to  Honolulu  from  the  Territorial  eovernment  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  certain  or  these  immigrants  brought  with 
them  small  sums  of  money,  in  some  instances  doubtless  sumcient  to 
pay  their  passage  from  Honolulu  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  many  respects  the  Russians  as  a  body  were  superior  to  any  other 
equally  large  group  of  assisted  laborers  ever  brought  to  Hawaii. 
Their  faults,  and  the  problems  their  arrival  presented,  were  the 
faults  and  the  problems  that  would  probably  attend  a  labor  importa- 
tion of  equal  size  from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Had 
these  Russians  come  to  a  country  not  already  occupied  in  a  large  de- 

free  by  oriental  labor,  their  distribution  to  the  plantations  would 
ave  been  much  easier  and  a  larger  proportion  would  have  been  con- 
tented to  remain  permanently  in  Hawaii.  The  problem  of  their  set- 
tlement was  not  entirely  an  economic  one ;  it  was,  in  no  slight  degree, 
a  problem  of  climate  and  of  contact  with  alien  races.  In  no  case  that 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Immigration  have  the  Rus- 
sians been  illtreated,  nor  have  they  been  deceived  and  imposed  upon 
to  any  serious  extent,  except  by  the  more  intelligent  and  less  scrupu- 
lous of  their  own  nationality. 

The  embarrassments  attending  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  Hono- 
lulu, and  their  settlement  on  the  plantations  or  in  urban  pursuits, 
were  so  great  that  the  board  returned  to  their  homes  several  hundred 
Russians  who  were  already  embarked  on  their  way  to  Hawaii,  and 
further  immigration  from  this  source  has  been  entirely  discontinued. 
There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking,  however,  that  the  immigration 
of  1909-10  was  but  the  pioneer  stage  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  con- 
siderably larger  movement,  and  one  of  permanent  importance  not 
only  to  Hawaii  but  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  economic  condition  of 
the  laborer,  not  only  in  California  but  even  in  Hawaii,  is  better  than 
in  Manchuria.  Many  of  the  Russians  now  settled  in  the  Territory 
desire  to  bring  over  friends  and  relatives  from  their  native  country. 
When  the  present  Russian  colony  becomes  more  fully  assimilated, 
so  that  the  residents  of  that  nationality  in  Hawaii  understand  local 
conditions,  speak  the  English  language,  and  afford  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  people  of  the  Territory  and  future  immi- 
grants, it  is  not  improbable  that  further  immigration  of  the  same 
character  may  be  solicited.  However,  the  policy  of  bringing  over 
large  parties  at  one  time  is  not  likely  to  be  resumed.  It  is  possible 
that  the  prepayment  of  passages  will  no  longer  prove  necessary. 

This  Closes  the  history  of  promoted  emigration  to  Hawaii  up  to 
the  autumn  of  1910.  In  August,  1910,  a  representative  of  the  board 
was  sent  to  Madeira  and  Portugal  to  secure  further  emigrants  from 
that  vicinity.  The  recent  revolution  has  interrupted  his  work,  but 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  dispatch  future  emigrants  from  southern 
Europe  via  the  Tehuantepec  Peninsula  or  Panama,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  a  shorter  immigration  channel  than  around  Cape  Horn. 
UndouDtedly  with  the  opening  of  the  canal  immigration  conditions 
in  Hawaii  will  be  greatly  modified. 

IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 

Complete  statistics  of  immigration  to  Hawaii  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, because  these  figures  do  not  include  the  movement  of  popula- 
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tion  to  and  from  the  Paxjific  coast  and  the  insular  dependencies  of 
the  United  States.  Fairly  complete  statistics  of  the  oriental  immi- 
gration and  emigration,  however,  are  available.  The  figures  are  not 
absolutely  accurate,  as  they  do  not  take  account  of  a  small  migration 
by  sailing  vessels  and  occadonal  steamers  sailing  from  Hawaii  to 
America  from  ports  other  than  Honolulu.  From  June  14,  1900,  the 
date  the  islands  became  a  Territory,  to  June  30,  1910,  the  number 
of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Koreans  who  arrived  in  Honolulu  from 
any  outside  territory  of  the  United  States  or  from  foreign  lands, 
and  the  number  who  departed  from  Hawaii  for  such  other  terri- 
tories or  countries,  was  as  follows: 

Table  3. — Arrival  and  departures  of  orientals^  Honolulu,  June  H,  1900,  to  June 

30,  1910. 


Japanese. 

Chinese. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

atuoSm 

Females. 

Chil- 
dren. 

TotaL 

Arrivals 

61,026 
57,966 

15,875 
11,204 

520 
6,016 

77,421 
75,186 

3,606 
11,679 

173 
1,003 

72 
1,238 

3,860 

Departures 

13,920 

Net  loss  (-)  or  gain  (+)  by 
imznifrration 

+3,060 

+4,671 

-5,496 

+  2,235 
+18,548 

-8,064 

-830 

-1,166 

-10,070 
—  4,064 

Net  loss  (— )  or  gain  (+)  ao- 
oordinir  to  census 

Diflerenceo 

+16,313 

—  5,906 

Korean. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chil- 
•dren. 

Total. 

Arrivals 

0,646 
1,959 

634 
157 

141 
160 

7,421 
2,276 

71,277 
71,604 

16,682 
12,364 

733 
7,414 

88,602 

Departures 

91,382 

Net  loss  (-)  or  gain  (+)  by 

immigrfLt-ion 

H-4,687 

+477 

-19 

+5,145 

-347 

+4,318 

-6,681 

—2,600 

a  This  difference  is  presumably  due  principally  to  the  natural  increase  of  population.  There  mav  be 
soihe  inaccuracies  in  the  immigration  statistics,  but  these  are  probably  slight  ana  tend  to  check  each  other. 
The  increase  may  be  given  as  larger  than  the  true  increase,  because  a  smalter  proportion  of  the  total  oriental 
popnlatlon  may  have  been  enumerated  in  1900  than  in  1910.  The  birth  rate  and  death  rate  of  orientals 
in  Hawaii,  especially  Japanese,  is  modified  by  three  abnormal  conditions,  (a)  a  disproportionate  number 
of  males,  which  tends  to  lower  beroentage  biru  rate;  (6)  a  disproportionate  niunber  of  sEdults  of  both  sexes 
in  the  prime  of  life,  which  tends  to  lower  death  rate  and  to  increase  birth  rate;  (e)  the  practioally  universal 
marriage  of  females.  Children  are  recorded  separately  only  after  December  31, 1904.  Before  that  date 
they  are  included  with  males  and  females. 

The  census  figures  show  the  net  loss  or  gain  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
residents  of  Hawaii  during  the  decade  between  1900  and  1910,  a  period 
corresponding  very  closely  with  that  for  which  the'  immigration 
figures  are  taken.  These  figures  indicate  a  natural  increase  of 
Japanese  amounting  to  over  16,000,  and  a  natural  increase  of  Chinese, 
counteracted,  however,  by  a  large  emigration,  exceeding  6,000.  In 
each  case  these  figures  are  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  average 
population  of  the  respective  nationalities  for  the  decade.  The  three 
oriental  nationalities  show  a  net  loss,  by  the  excess  of  departures  over 
arrivals,  of  2,690  since  the  Territory  became  a  part  oi  the  United 
States.  The  female  population,  however,  increased  from  immigra- 
tion sources  4,318,  tne  total  decrease  being  due  chiefly  to  the  de- 
parture of  children  for  the  Orient,  where  it  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in 
Hawaii  to  support  and  educate  them  while  they  are  nonproducers* 
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So  much  for  the  oriental  population  alone.  After  the  beginning 
of  1905  fairly  accurate  figures  are  available  showing  the  arrivals 
and  departures,  not  only  of  orientals,  but  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
and  Porto  Ricans,  who  in  the  following  table  are  grouped  together 
as  Iberians,  and  of  Filipinos,  Hindus,  and  Russians.  These  figures 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

Table  4. — Arrivals  and  departures,  certain  imnUgrawt  raceSt  HawaU,  1905  to 

1909,  and  first  six  months  of  1910. 


1905. 

Japanese. 
Koreans.. 
Chinese... 
Iberians  a 

Total. 

1906. 

Japanese.. 
Koreans.. 
Chinese... 
Iberians  o 

Total. 

1907. 

Japanese.. 
Koreans.. 
Chinese... 
Iberians  a 
FiUpinos. 

Total. 

1906. 

Japanese.. 
Koreans . . 
Chinese... 
Iberians  a 

Hindus. . . 


Total. . . . 

1909. 

Japanese 

Koreans 

Chinese 

Iberians  o  . . . 

Filipinos 

Hindus 

Russians 

Total.... 

1905-1909. 

Japanese 

Koreans 

Chinese 

Iberians o ... 

Filipinos 

Hindus 

Russians 

Total.... 


Arrivals. 


73 


5,447 

2,3^7 

130 


7,914 


17,007 

7 

148 

510 


17,672 


11,940 

3 

160 

1,158 

188 


13,449 


2,369 

243 

1 

262 

201 


8 


667 

101 

2 


670     194 


1,113       67 


276 


1,391 


2,877 

1 

1 

9221 

20 


3,821 


1,700 

18 

1 

99 


3,076.1,818 


385 


333 
516 
697 
242 
108 


2,281 


37,148 
2,590 
772 
2,446 
885 
443 
108 


44,392 


849 


27 

292 

70 

1 

66 


1,305 


•8 


65 

134 

6 


1 
656 


624 


158 

4 

1 

[,667 

12 


1,842 


133 
20 


196 


349 


76 


33 
416 

42 
183 

80 


647 


7,106 

121 

32 

1,589 

90 

1 

66 


489 
158 

50 
2,835 

44 


80 


Departores. 


Coast. 


8,657 
373 


244     177 


9,274 


11,047 
428 


326    217 


11,801 


6,149 

130 

6 

490 


6,775 


45 
1 

11 
214 
125 


396 


16 

2 

13 

351 
46 

183 


611 


24,914 

934 

30 

1,625 

46 

308 


9,0063,65627,857 


712 
16 


S 

•3 

1 


281 
10 


304 


905     695 


794 
17 


1,028 


196 
12 


806     632 


616 


17 


132 


149 


197 


204 


1,728 
45 


2,801 


386 
13 


350 


749  2,763 


91 
6 


629 


204 


211 


286 


291 


770 
29 


1,0281,676 


2,475 


Orient. 


i 


1,668 
190 
839 


2,687 


1,676 
264 
823 


1,810 
266 
838 


2,916 


1,804 

86 

813 


10 


2,712 


1,581 
117 
838 


27 
1 


2,564 


8,629 

912 

4,151 


2 

37 

1 


1 


687 
16 
55 


767 


728 
29 
68 


815 


692 
39 
70 


801 


678 

9 

41 


728 


617 

8 

48 


673 


3,402 
100 
272 


13,6323,774 


87310,3161,390 
14       663       31 
160|      839       66 
244     177 


1,047 


951 

43 

143 


1,137 


986 
44 

177 


1,207 


972 

11 

119 


1,102 


912 

9 

102 


1,023 


4,604 
121 
701 


6,516 


Total. 


8 


11.961 


12,723 
682 
823 
326 


14,544 


6,069 

396 

844 

490 

2 


8,691 


1,849 

86 

824 

214 

135 


3,106 


1,697 
119 
851 


1,662 


1,522 

46 

68 

217 


1,154 


24+1,774  + 


160 
304 


1,642 


1,337 

56 

143 

350 


1,8431,886 


890 
51 
70 

306 


1,077 

50 

177 

532 


1,3161,836 


095 

9 

41 

132 


877 


624 

8 

48 


351     107 

46 

210 

1 


3,175'    877 


4435 


33, 

1,846 

4,181 

1,625 

48 

345 

1 


41,489 


,180 

145 

272 

1,028 


6,675 


9791+ 


11 
1191 
204 


1,313 


917 

9 

102 

286 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


a 


-4,868 


700 
244 


-4,047 


+4,284 

-  675 

-  675 
+    184 


+3,118 


+4,981 

-  303 

-  684 

+ 
+ 


668  + 


186  + 


+4,758+2,506 


-  85 

-  581 
+  48 
+  66 


-      32 


-1,212 

-  119 

-  518 
165 
651 

32 
107 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


6,464+3,7061+1 

160+    602 

701-3,167 

1,676+    821 

;+    837 


■  + 


06 
107 


7,9911+2,903 


-1,090 
70|+    110 

-  156 

-  304 


53 
177 


-    092 


-  400 

-  46 

-  57 

+ 


50  + 


-    452 


+1,987 

-  50 

-  60 
617 

20 


520+1,005 
~-       8 

-  23 

-  33 


+    041 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


225 

8 

21 

05 


70  + 


1,314-    804+    428-    667 


,076 

-  41 

-  223 

+  561 

+ 

+  1 

+ 


+2,430 


S 


-1,448 


-1,270 

-  56 

-  142 
206 


-1,263 


-  019 

-  46 

-  176 
+1,135 
+      12 


6 


846 

11 

•  90 

8 


064 


-  841 

-  0 

-  60 
+    130 

42 


66+      80 


90  + 


-4,075 

-  12 

-  641 
+1,150 

54 


66+      80 


-4,335 


o  Fortagaese,  QpanJards,  and  Porto  BJcans. 
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Tabcb  4. — Arrivals  and  departwrea,  certain  immigrant  races,  Hawaii,  1905  to  1909^ 

and  first  six  months  oj  1910 — Continued. 


Raoe. 


Arrivals. 


IMS-lfW. 

Janxtabt  1 
TO  June 
30,  1910, 

INCLUSIYX. 


Japanese.. 

Koreans.. 

Chinese... 

Iberiansa 

Filipinos . 

Hindus... 

Russians. 

Total. 


Departures. 


Coast. 


199 

2 

176 

20 

1,765 

36 

652 


I 


I 


2,8£»& 


488 

4 

13 

9 

120 


287 


921 


31 
3 

12 
8 

56 


362 


472 


21 

3 

5 

329 

35 

65 

91 


"2 
g 


Orient. 


180 


549 


24 


209 


306 


39 


775 

20 

301 


8 
7 
9 


«8 

g 


351 

3 

13 


3 
1 


348   1,120 


375 


540 

6 

28 


TotaL 


587 


796 
23 

306 

329 
43 
72 

100 


1,609 


356 

3 

13 

180 

3 

1 

28 


552 

6 

28 

306 


584 


43 


935 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (~). 


-  597 

-  21 

-  130 

-  300 
+1,722 

-  36 
+  552 


8 


+    132 
+        1 


+1,181+    337 


-  171 
+  117 

-  1 

+  2591+    319 


-  521 

-  3 

-  16 

-  298 
+  56 


-    463 


a  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Porto  Ricans. 

These  figures  indicate  that  during  the  five  years  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  year  1909  the  net  increase  of  population  in  HLawaii,  due 
to  immigration,  was  slightly  less  than  1,000.  The  net  increase  of 
Caucasians  (Iberians  and  Kussians)  was  2,794.  This  was  the  net 
increment  in  the  islands  after  an  immigration  during  that  period 
of  7,124.  In  other  words,  for  every  5  Caucasians  of  the  nationalities 
from  which  the  islands  derived  assisted  immigrants,  who  came  to 
Hawaii  during  this  half  decade,  3  left  the  islands.  Of  course  those 
departing  were  not  in  all  cases  immigrants;  many  of  them  were 
doubtless  children  of  families  who  had  come  to  the  islands  in  the 
earlier  immigration,  but  the  effect  upon  the  population-was  the  same. 

The  number  of  aliens  departing  irom  Honolulu  for  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States  during  the  six  months  ending  with  October, 
1910,  was  848.  This  was  a  normal  movement,  except  for  the  Rus- 
sians, of  whom  510  recent  arrivals  departed  for  the  Coast  during  this 
period.  One  hundred  and  seven  Spaniards  also  left  Honolulu  for 
California.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  even 
the  Russians,  there  is  some  return  movement,  this  movement  being 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  nationalities  longest  settled  in  Hawaii. 
It  is  due  partly  to  the  seasonal  character  of  the  labor  demand  in 
California.  As  soon  as  the  fruit-picking  season  is  over  unemploy- 
ment drives  the  former  resident  of  Hawaii  back  to  the  islands.  The 
following  table  shows  the  details  of  this  movement.  The  figures  for 
nationalities  other  than  those  mentioned  possess  little  significance, 
as  do  also  the  statistics  of  arriving  aliens  of  the  same  class.  They 
merely  represent  the  transient  passenger  traffic  of  a  mid-Pacific  port. 
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Table  5. — Aliens  departed  from  Honolulu  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  Sttttes, 

May  to  October,  1910,  by  nationality. 


Nationality. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August 

Septem- 

October. 

TotaL 

4 

4 

1 

2 

11 

Aiifltilan 

1 

1 

Canadian    .                ,  .  x 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Danlflb ... 

1 

1 

E«rt  Ttirllftii 

1 

19 
5 
3 

1 

41 
2 

4 

1 

47 

English 

10 

12 

44 

Frencb 

2 

7 

German 

2 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Hungarian 

1 

Irish 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Nflw  Zealander .....    . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Pemlan. 

1 

Poltoh 

1 

9 

140 

1 

11 

1 

Portuguese 

37 
18 

27 
106 

12 
117 

3 
56 

1 
11 

6 
74 

94 

Kuflslan 

610 

Scotch 

2 

Spanlah 

44 

34 

1 

7 

107 

l^kish ;..;.;!;;!!!!!!. 

1 

--••  j 

......•.•.J 

Total 

116 

205 

181 

142 

118 

87 

848 

This  flowing  out  of  the  Caucasian  population  almost  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  recruited  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  met  by  the  Terri- 
tory in  its  present  immigration  policy.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  displace- 
ment of  races  and  nationalities  by  other  races  and  nationalities 
having  a  lower  standard  of  living  that  takes  place  in  certain  neigh- 
borhoods of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  in  certain  country  districts 
of  the  South  where  the  colored  population  increases  at  the  expense 
of  the  white. 

This  displacement  is  due  both  to  racial  antipathy  and  to  economic 
causes.  The  economic  influence  of  the  different  races  in  competition 
is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table  of  average  incomes  of  work- 
ing people  in  Honolulu,  summarized  from  an  investigation  made  by 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  1910: 

Table  6. — Average  annual  fanuUy  income  of  working  people,  Honolulu,  1910, 

by  race. 


Race. 


Caucasian 

Hawaiian  and  Part-Hawaiian. 

Portuguese 

Chinese 

Japanese 


Number  of  fam- 
ilies from  which 
statistics  were 
taken. 


Average  annual 
family  hMxune. 


Sl,06&64 
927.74 
793.53 
607.41 
42&06 


In.  considering  these  tables,  which  show  that  the  average  Japanese 
family  was  contented  with  less  than  half  the  income  of  the  average 
Caucasian  or  Hawaiian  family,  it  is  but  fair  to  recall  that  even  this 
smaller  income  probably  exceeds  the  average  income  of  the  families 
of  unskilled  laborers  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  tiiat  it  affords  to  the 
Japanese  a  considerable  margin  for  saving.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
impossibility  of  supporting  a  family  on  an  equal  standard  of  living 
with  those  of  white  unskiUed  laborers  on  the  mainland,  but  the  im- 
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possibility  of  maintaining  the  margin  of  difference  in  wages  and 
standard  of  living,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  oriental,  which 
the  white  man  thinks  his  race  dignity  demands,  that  causes  the  latter 
to  avoid  competition. 

Another  motive  for  the  rapid  migration  of  whites  from  Hawaii, 
in  spite  of  continuous  employment  at  fair  wages,  is  the  attraction 
of  higher  wages,  a  more  homogeneous  race  community,  and  the  greater 
variety  of  occupations  on  the  Pacific  coast.  No  doubt  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  field  of  opportunity  for  the  unskilled  laborer  is  broader 
in  California  than  in  Hawaii ;  he  may  not  throughout  the  year  earn 
more  in  the  former  State,  but  the  chances  of  his  being  able  to  acquire 
a  home  and  a  competence,  and  the  speculative  elements  of  success 
are  much  greater  on  the  mainland. 

A  comparison  of  the  census  figures  of  1900-1910  gives  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Table  7. — Increase  or  decrease  in  population,  Hawaii^  1900  to  1910,  hy  race. 


Race. 


Hawaiian 

Part-HawaUan.. 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Porto  Rican 

Other  Caucasian. 

Chinese 

Japanese 

AU  others 


Total. 
Net  Increase 


1900. 


29,787 

7,848 

16,676 


10,677 

26,762 

61,116 

3,237 


164,001 


1910. 


26,099 

12,486 

22,294 

1,962 

4,828 

14,684 

21,696 

79,663 

8,196 


191,909 


Increase. 


4,637 
6,619 
1,962 
4,828 
4,107 


18,648 
4,969 


46,660 


37,908 


Decrease. 


3,688 


4,064 


7,752 


The  figures  showing  increase  and  decrease  are  to  be  taken  with 
some  slight  qualification,  on  account  of  the  probability  that  the 
enumeration  of  orientals  was  rather  more  complete  in  1910  than  in 
1900.  The  real  increase  of  Japanese,  especially,  is  probably  some- 
what less  than  that  indicated.  The  increase  of  Part-Hawaiians  is 
not  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  growth  as  the  increase  of  any 
of  the  other  population  elements,  because  its  source  is  three  races — 
the  pure  Hawaiian,  the  Caucasian,  and  the  oriental.  Upon  an 
uncertain  number  of  these  three  races  this  increase  has  to  be  com- 
puted, and  not  upon  the  number  of  Part-Hawaiians  in  the  terri- 
tory in  1900. 

The  distribution  of  this  population  by  sexes  and  by  age  periods  is 
abnormal.  Orientals  brought  to  the  country,  or  coming  of  their  own 
volition,  are  usually  adult  males.  As  old  age  approaches  and  a  small 
competence  is  acquired  these  orientals  return  to  their  own  country. 
Comparatively  few  oriental  women  came  to  Hawaii  in  the  days  of 
contract  labor.  Oriental  children  are  not  brought  to  Hawaii  in 
numbers,  and  children  of  oriental  parents  bom  in  Hawaii  are  often 
returned  to  Japan  and  China  to  be  educated.  In  1900  the  proportion 
of  females  to  the  total  population  in  Hawaii  was  about  30  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  48  per  cent  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

while  the  Japanese  formed  but  36.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
in  1900,  they  furnished  over  61  per  cent  of  the  male  population  18 
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years  of  age  or  over.  On  the  other  hand  the  Hawaiians,  who  prob- 
ably represent  most  closely  the  normal  distribution  of  age,  supplied 
19  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  but  11.5  per  cent  of  the  adult 
male  population.  This  condition  explains  the  diversity  in  the  emi- 
gration and  immigration  of  the  two  sexes  and  of  adults  and  children 
shown  in  the  statistics  of  immigration  for  1905  to  1909.^  The  excess 
of  departures  of  children,  amounting  to  4,335,  was  due  to  this  re- 
turn of  Japanese  minors  to  Japan.  Of  recent  years  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  through  immigration  has  occurred,  in  spite  of  a 
decrease  of  both  men  and  children,  showing  that  under  present  im- 
migration conditions  there  is  a  tendency  to  establish  a  closer  equi- 
librium of  the  sexes. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  facts  as  to  children  are  further  illustrated  by  the  statistics  of 
school  attendance  during  the  past  decade,  which  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  During  this  period  the  total  school  attendance  in- 
creased about  65  per  cent,  or  some  10,000.  Of  this  increase  over 
one-half,  or  5,406,  was  of  Japanese  children  alone.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  the  large  return  of  Japanese  children  to  Japan  the  residue  in 
the  islands  continues  very  large.  However,  of  the  total  school  at- 
tendance the  Japanese  children  do  not  form  so  large  a  percentage  as 
the  Japanese  population  does  of  the  entire  population.  The  in- 
crease m  the  school  attendance  of  Portuguese  appears  to  be  less 
relatively  than  the  increase  in  the  Portuguese  population. 

Table  8. — Nationality  of  children  in  public  a/nd  private  schools,  Hawaii,  1900- 

1909. 


NationAltty. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Hawaiian 

4,977 

2,631 

099 

232 

320 

3,800 

114 

1,352 

1,289 

4,903 

2,869 

812 

240 

337 

4,124 

98 

1,993 

1,386 

696 

5,076 

2,934 

796 

215 

333 

4,335 

108 

2,341 

1,499 

593 

4,893 

3,018 

799 

217 

295 

4,243 

194 

2,521 

1,554 

538 

4,983 

3,287 

931 

226 

252 

4,448 

93 

3.313 

1,875 

437 

4.943 

3,430 

1,025 

268 

298 

4,683 

99 

3.869 

2,087 

405 

4,906 

3,500 

1.009 

187 

273 

4,437 

82 

4,547 

2,197 

392 

161 

199 

4.658 

3,546 

937 

220 

295 

4,537 

81 

5,035 

2,548 

368 

210 

652 

4,767 

3,691 

999 

189 

265 

4,777 

67 

6,095 

2,797 

•  447 

168 

594 

4,536 
3,841 
1.057 

Part-HawaUan 

American 

British 

185 

Oennan 

263 

Portueuese 

4.722 

Scandinavian 

JftpAnpifA 

6,768 

Chinese 

2.840 

Porto  Rlcan 

381 

Korean. ........  r ,.. . 

248 

Others 

116 

162 

162 

143 

192 

537 

579 

Total 

15,538 

17,619 

18,382 

18,416 

20,017 

21,644 

21,890 

23,087 

24,856 

25,410 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  assisted  immigrants  to  Hawaii  come  principally  as  plantation 
laborers,  and  the  most  important  influences  m  determining  their  eco- 
nomic status  are  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  other  conditions  of  service 
in  the  sugar  industry.  That  these  conditions  are  improving  is  indi- 
cated by  two  facts.  First,  the  wage  of  field  hands  is  constantly  in- 
creasing ;  second,  a  transition  from  day  labor  to  contract  cultivation 
is  occurring,  which  enables  laborers  to  earn  more  than  formerly.    Be- 

«  See  p.  710. 
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tween  1905  and  1910,  according  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  number  of  field  hands  on  all  the  sugar 
plantations  of  the  Territory  decreased  from  20,925  to  14,645,  although 
there  was  during  this  period  an  expansion  of  the  industry  unequaled 
during  any  previous  period  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  total 
plantation  force.  In  the  meantime  the  average  wage  of  field  hands, 
including  women  and  children,  rose  from  63  cents  to  70  cents  per  day. 
This  wage  is  in  addition  to  house,  fuel,  water,  and,  in  most  instances, 
medical  attendance.  Contemporary  with  this  decrease  in  field  hands 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cultivation  contractors  from  5,846 
to  7,106.  The  average  earnings  of  the  cultivation  contractors  rose 
from  83  cents  to  -91  cents  per  day,  together  with  the  same  privileges 
of  house,  fuel,  and  water  that  are  enjoyed  hj  the  field  hands.  In 
other  words,  there  was  an  increase  of  wages  in  both  of  these  basic 
occupations  and  a  transference  of  labor  from  the  lower  paid  employ- 
ment to  the  higher.  As  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Territory  is  employed  on  the  plantations,  and  over  one-half  of  all 
the  plantation  emmoyees  are  rated  either  as  field  hands  or  contract 
cultivators,  these  figures,  which  are  more  or  less  representative  of  the 
movement  of  wages  in  all  classes  of  employment,  are  very  significant. 
The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  plantation  hands  from 
1904  to  1910,  inclusive,  and  the  percentage  of  each  nationality  for  the 
years  in  question.  For  several  years,  at  least  until  the  Japanese  chil- 
dren now  in  the  islands  become  of  working  age,  we  may  expect,  if  the 
present  immigration  policy  is  pursued,  a  continued  decline  of  Japa- 
nese field  hands  in  the  plantation  forces.  At  present  this  decline  seems 
to  be  about  counterbalanced  by  the  importation  of  Filipinos. 

Table  9. — Hfumbcr  of  plantation  employees,  HancaU,  1904  to  1910,^  hy  nation- 
ality; per  cent  distHhutUm, 


Nationality. 


American 

European: 
Portuguese. 

Spanish 

Russian 

other 

Hawaiian 

Porto  Rlcan 

Oriental: 

Chinese 

Japanese... 
Korean 

Filipino 

All  others 


Total. 


Number. 


1904. a 


509 
2,876 


470 
rfl,312 
2,066 

3,778 

32,331 

2,436 


1905.a 


654 
3,194 


83 


455 
1.711 
2,029 

3,938 

28,030 

4,895 


45 


1906. 


615 
3,286 


467 

i,eo4 

2,017 

3,684 

26,218 

3,615 


18 


45.86044,95141,524 


1907. 


621 

3,394 
583 


544 

1,356 
1,878 


1906. 


542 

3,807 
750 


428 
1,309 

1,  ■ 


3,248  2,916 
30,11032,771 


2,638 


75 


44,447 


2,125 
141 
140 


46,918 


1909.fr 


604 

3,826 
637 


396 
1,454 
2,024 

3,561 

26,875 

2,229 

86 

10 


41,702 


1910. 


627 

3,906 
515 
457 

1,339 
1,869 

2,761 

28,106 

1,752 

2,269 

316 


Per  cent  distribution. 


19040 


1.1 
6.3 


1.0 
2.9 
4.5 

8.2 

70.6 

6.3 


.2 


43, 917|  100.0 


19050 


1.5 
7.1 


1.0 
3.8 
4.5 

8.8 
62.4 
10.9 


.1 


100.0 


1906. 


1.5 
7.9 


1.1 
3.9 
4.9 

8.9 

63.1 

8.7 


(0 


100.0 


1907. 


1.4 

7.6 
1.3 


1.2 
3.1 
4.2 

7.3 

67.7 

5.9 


.2 


1906. 


1.2 


2. 
4. 

6. 

60. 

4. 


19096 


1.4 

9.2 
1.5 


.9 
3.5 
4.9 


8.5 

64.4 

5.3 

.3 

(«) 


1910. 


1.4 

8.9 
1.2 
1.0 

(0 
3.0 
4.3 

6.3 

64.0 

4.0 

5.2 

.7 


100.0100.01100.0100.0 


a  The  figures  for  1904  and  1905  are  for  July  31.  For  subsequent  years  they  are  for  June  30.  The  number  of 
employees  does  not  vary  materially  throughout  the  year,  but  the  distribution  of  employees  in  different 
branches  of  work  is  quit^  different  at  different  seasons. 

0  The  figures  for  1909  are  abnormal  because  a  strike  of  Japanese  plantation  workers  was  in  progress  when 
tbev  were  taken.    This  strike  was  confined  to  the  island  of  Oahu. 

« Not  reported.  _        .  .    -      , 

d  Figures  for  earlier  years,  except  1903,  wUl  be  found  In  Buiean  of  Labor  Report  on  Hawah,  1905,  p.  11. 

t  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 
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Statistics  secured  bv  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  indicate 
that  while  the  pay  of  field  hands,  and  also  of  overseers  and  fore- 
men, is  increasing,  the  average  pay  of  mechanic  employees  and  their 
helpers  fell  off  about  9  per  cent  between  1905  and  1910.  The  details 
of  these  statistics  clearly  show  that  this  is  due  to  the  greater  employ- 
ment of  Japanese  in  skilled  positions.  The  increase  of  Japanese  in 
this  class  or  employment  has  been  sufficient  not  only  to  take  up  the 
entire  addition  to  the  plantation  skilled-labor  force  during  these  five 
years,  but  also  actually  to  displace  a  considerable  number  of  Cau- 
casians, Hawaiians,  and  Portuguese  previously  emploj^ed  in  such 
positions. 

The  condition  of  quarters  furnished  laborers,  the  sanitation  of 
camps,  and  the  general  terms  of  employment  have  all  improved 
during  the  decade.  A  movement  is  already  started  to  conduct  social 
welfare  work  among  the  employees  at  the  expense  of  their  employers. 
Several  plantations  are  supplying  parks  and  playgrounds  and  are 
preparing  to  furnish  recreation  halls  for  their  workers.  The  Plant- 
ers' Association  has  made  arrangements  for  lectures  and  moving- 
picture  shows  upon  the  plantations.  These  entertainments  will  not 
be  free,  but  will  be  open  to  employees  at  a  nominal  price. 

During  the  decade  since  annexation  the  industries  of  the  Territory 
have  become  more  diversified^  and  the  number  of  small  farms  has 
nearly  doubled.  This  subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  freeholds 
and  leaseholds  has  given  opportunity,  particularly  to  the  Portugese 
and  orientals,  to  settle  in  Hawaii  more  permanently  and  inde- 
pendently than  heretofore.  The  tillers  of  these  small  homesteads 
pursue  subsistence  farming,  and,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pine- 
apple canneries,  raise  few  staple  crops.  Consequently  manj  of  them 
combine  the  cultivation  of  their  holdings  with  wage  service  on  the 
plantations,  the  public  roads,  the  irrigation  works  being  constructed 
m  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  similar  undertakings.  These 
people  are  forming  the  basis  of  what  may  ultunately  become  a  resi- 
dent peasant  population,  which  at  present  does  not  promise  to  rise 
to  the  civic  or  economic  dignitj^  of  the  communities  of  farming 
settlers  in  the  mainland  States. 

To  encourage  settlement,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  Hawaii,  to 
domicile  rural  labor,  the  plantations  have  offered  Caucasian  immi- 
grants small  holdings,  which  they  may  acquire,  in  freehold  or  fee 
simple,  conditionally  at  the  end  of  three  years'  service,  and  practi- 
cally unconditionally  at  the  end  of  six  years'  service:  These  free- 
holas  are  paid  for  by  the  deduction  of  $2  per  month  from  the  laborer's 
wage,  and  their  intrinsic  value  is  considerably  more  than  the  $72 
which  they  cost ;  in  fact,  the  houses  on  some  of  these  homesteads  rep- 
resent five  times  the  amount  of  the  payment  required.  But  the 
laborers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer, 
partly  because  the  advantage  of  $2  per  month  additional  wages  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  the  remoter  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  homestead.  Parcels  of  land  assigned  under  this  contract  never 
exceed  2  acres  and  are  not,  of  themselves,  large  enough  to  make  the 
homesteader  independent  of  plantation  work.  As  the  laborer  is  cer- 
tain to  receive  the  use  of  a  cottage  free  during  his  term  of  service, 
he  is  less  inclined  than  he  otherwise  might  be  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract  for  a  home. 
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At  the  time  the  homestead  scheme  was  adopted  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  the  islands  offered  400  homesteads  of  1  acre  each  of  fee- 
simple  land,  425  paid-up  leases  of  1  acre  each  on  lands  leased  by  the 
plantations,  in  aadition  to  which  495  homesteads  were  offered  upon 
government  lands  held  by  the  plantations  under  lease  and  relin- 
quished by  them  for  this  purpose,  the  total  number  of  homesteads 
thus  offered  beinff  1,485.  A  census  of  the  homesteads  taken  up  under 
this  agreement  has  never  been  made,  and  consequently  accurate 
figures  are  not  now  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  out  of  the  1,485 
offered  not  over  25  per  cent  were  ever  entered  upon  by  the  laborers, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  or  three  score  actually 
occupied  in  the  Witory. 


ACCUMULA1I0N    OF   WEALTH   BY   IMMIGRANTS. 

The  tax  statistics  of  Hawaii  show  that  the  colonies  of  assisted 
immigrants  have,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  Territory,  acquired  a 
considerable  amount  of  wealth.    These  figures  are  as  follows : 

Table  10. — Taxpayers  of  nationalities  to  which  assisted  imnUgra/rUs  chiefly 

belong,  Hatoaiiy  1909, 


Nationality. 


Portuguese. 

Chinese 

Japanese... 

Total 


Property  tax. 


Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 


1,794 
2,252 
2,515 


6,561 


Amount 
of  tax. 


124,461.41 
33,258.01 
17,481.79 


75,191.21 


Assessed 
value  of 
property. 


$2,461,141 
3,325,801 
1,748,179 


17,519,121 


Income  tax. 


Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 


139 
168 
134 


441 


Amount 
of  tax. 


$1,473 
1,847 
2,002 


5,322 


Amount 
of  an- 
nual in- 
oome. 


$73,671 
88,532 
97,930 


260,188 


The  property  tax  is  levied  upon  an  assessed  valuation  assumed  to 
be  nearly  the  true  valuation,  which  it  is  in  the  case  of  much  of  the 
property  here  affected.  However,  in  condemnations  considerably  more 
than  the  assessed  valuation  is  claimed  and  paid.  There  is  a  $300 
exemption,  which  makes  the  sum  here  given  much  less  than  the 
total  property  held  by  these  nationalities  in  Hawaii. 

The  income  tax  is  2  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  $1,000  per  annum 
and  6  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  $4,000  per  annum,  with  an  ex- 
emption of  $1,000  from  the  aggregate  income  of  each  family,  com- 
posed of  parents  and  minor  children.  Four  Portuguese,  6  Chinese, 
and  2  Japanese  pay  the  6  per  cent  tax. 

With  regard  to  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
immigrants  who  have  come  to  Hawaii  from  other  countries  than  the 
United  States  have,  as  a  rule,  brought  with  them  very  little  money, 
and  their  accumulations  represent  the  savings  made  in  the  Territory. 
The  Honolulu  banks  hold  over  $750,000  deposited  by  Portuguese. 
The  two  principal  benefit  societies  have  paid  out  many  thousand 
dollars  in  benefits  and  pensions  to  their  members.  The  Japanese 
have  built  up  in  the  islands  a  considerable  trading  capital  ana  have 
been  able  to  establish  a  number  of  small  manufactures,  as  well  as 
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several  more  pretentious  undertakings.  They  own  cooperative  can- 
neries, rice  mills,  a  sake  brewery,  and  one  or  two  planing  mills.  The 
Chinese,  on  account  of  their  longer  residence  and  their  greater  dis- 
position to  invest  money  in  the  Territory,  control  a  relatively  larger 
amount  of  local  capital. 

LAND  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

The  public  lands  of  Hawaii  consist  of  lands  transferred  to  the  ter- 
ritorial government  by  the  Republic.  They  are  administered  by  the 
territorial  government  under  general  regulations  made  by  Congress. 
These  regulations  were  amended  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  (a)  of  securing  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  land  of  the 
islands  into  small  farms  and  (6)  of  preventing  the  acquisition  of 
such  lands  for  speculative  purposes.  The  principal  provisions  of 
the  amended  act  are: 

1.  No  government  lands  shall  be  alienated  to  a  person  who  has  previously 
acquired  government  lands  or  whose  holdings  of  land  exceed  80  acres,  or  who 
is  an  alien. 

2.  Government  homesteads  can  not  he  conveyed,  mortgaged,  leased,  or  other- 
wise transferred  to  or  held  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  alien  or  corporation, 
either  before  or  after  title  is  acquired. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  drawings  to  determine  the  order  in  which  applicants 
shall  be  permitted  to  select  homesteads  on  the  public  lands. 

4.  The  opening  of  public  lands  is  compulsory  whenever  a  sufficient  number 
of  citizens  shall  apply  for  such  opening,  providing  the  lands  were  not,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act,  under  lease  for  a  definite  term.  In  the  latter  case  the 
lands  can  not  be  leased  again,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  their  being  opened  to  settlers  whenever  petition  for  them  is  made. 

The  general  effect  of  these  regulations  will  be  to  force  the  sub- 
division into  small  farms  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  cane  lands  at  pres- 
ent under  cultivation  in  Hawaii  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
other  agricultural  lands  now  used  for  grazing  or  unoccupied.  The 
forms  of  tenure  are  as  follows : 

Homestead  lease. — ^The  applicant  first  receives  a  certificate  of  occupation, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  years,  if  he  has  i)erformed  the  required  conditions,  he 
obtains  a  lease  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  without  rent.  He  must 
reside  on  the  lot  continuously  from  the  end  of  the  second  year.  He  must  reduce 
to  cultivation  before  the  end  of  six  years  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  land,  or 
else  reduce  to  cultivation  5  per  cent  and  plant  and  keep  in  growing  condition 
an  average  of  not  less  than  10  trees  per  acre  of  the  entire  land,  if  it  is  agri- 
cultural, or,  if  the  land  is  pastoral,  he  must  fence  it  within  six  j-ears.  The 
land  can  never  be  transferred  except  between  joint  heirs  or  by  exchange  between 
persons  holding  under  this  method,  and  is  exempt  from  the  execution,  but  it 
descends  to  heirs  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  land,  but  the  applicant  must  pay  a  fee  of  $2  when  he  makes  his  selection 
and  a  fee  of  $5  when  he  receives  his  lease  at  the  end  of  six  years.  The  area 
which  may  be  taken  by  this  method  is  smaller  than  that  under  the  other 
methods.  It  is  limited  to  8  acres  of  first  class,  and  16  acres  of  second  class, 
agricultural  land;  1  acre  of  wet  land;  30  acres  of  first  class,  and  60  acres  of 
second  class,  pastoral  land;  and  45  acres  of  pastoral-agricultural  land.  Under 
this  method  a  person  and  his  descendants  are  given  a  home  for  nothing  and 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  both  against  his  own  acts  and  against  legal 
process  as  long  as  they  use  the  lot  as  a  home. 

Special  homestead  agreement, — The  applicant  pays  5  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  at  once,  5  per  cent  one  year  thereafter,  and  10  per  cent  each  year  tiiere- 
after  until  the  entire  price  is  paid ;  that  is,  payments  are  made  in  annual  install- 
ments covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  without  interest,  with  the  privilege, 
as  shown  below,  of  paying  all  at  any  time  after  five  years.    Reaidence  must 
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aggregate  five  years  in  periods  of  not  less  tlian  six  months  each  and  must  begin 
within  three  years.  The  applicant  must  have  at  least  5,  10,  15,  20,  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  land  cultivated,  and  maintain  an  average  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  and  25 
growing  trees  per  acre  upon  the  remaining  75  per  cent  of  the  land,  from  the  end 
of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  respectively,  until  he  becomes 
entitled  to  a  patent.  He  may  obtain  a  patent  at  any  time  after  five  years  if  he 
has  performed  all  the  conditions  up  to  the  time,  and  has  resided  on  the  land  at 
least  five  years  in  periods  of  not  less  than  six  months  of  continuous  residence 
at  a  time  and  cultivated  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  area  and  maintained  at  least 
25  growing  trees  per  acre  upon  the  remainder  of  the  land  for  at  least  four  years, 
continuously. 

Right  of  purchase  lease. — ^The  applicant  obtains  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years, 
with  an  option  ol  purchase.  He  pays  a  yearly  rental  equal  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  the  land.  He  must  reside  on  the  land  from  the  end  of  the  first  year  to 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year  continuously.  He  must  before  the  end  of  the  third  year 
reduce  to  cultivation  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  have  under  cultivation  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  keep  in 
growing  condition  an  average  of  not  less  than  10  trees  per  acre  of  the  whole 
area  if  the  land  Is  agricultural,  or  fence  it  if  it  is  pastoral.  At  any  time  after 
three  years  during  the  period  of  the  lease  he  may  obtain  a  patent  upon  paying 
the  price  of  the  land.  If  he  has  reduced  to  cultivation  25  per  cent  of  the  land 
and  resided  thereon  not  less  than  two  years  and  performed  all  other  conditions. 

Cash  freehold  agreement. — One-fourth  of  the  price  of  the  land  is  paid  at  once 
and  the  balance  in  equal  Installments  in  one,  two.  and  three  years,  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent  i>er  annum,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  at  an  earlier  date  and 
stopping  Interest.  Residence  must  continue  from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  end 
of  the  third  year.  The  applicant  must  have  under  cultivation  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  area  and  keep  an  average  of  at  least  10  trees  per  acre  If  the  land  is 
agricultural,  or  fence  It  if  it  Is  pastoral,  before  the  end  of  the  third  year.  A 
patent  is  then  given. 

The  public  lands  are  offered  to  homesteaders  at  an  appraised  valu- 
ation that  varies  from  a  few  dollars  to  $20  or  $30  per  acre  for  those 
at  present  thrown  open  to  settlement.  The  cane  lands,  as  they  are 
subdivided,  will  doubtless  be  sold  for  a  higher  price. 

Hitherto  the  obstacles  to  small  farming  in  Hawaii,  more  espe- 
cially by  American  settlers,  have  been : 

1.  The  competition  of  Asiatic  labor  in  agriculture,  which  creates  a 
caste  prejudice  against  field  work  and  lowers  the  general  standard  of 
living  in  rural  communities. 

2.  I^ests  and  blights,  which,  on  account  of  the  large  uncultivated 
areas,  especially  in  the  mountains,  are  not  so  easily  brought  under 
control  as  in  a  more  densely  settled  and  highly  tilled  country.  How- 
ever, with  the  extension  of  agriculture  and  the  increasing  study  given 
to  pests  by  both  the  federal  and  territorial  governments  this  difficulty 
is  being  slowly  obviated. 

3.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities, — While  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  the  local  highways  during  the  last  ten  years,  outside 
of  the  cane  districts  wagon  communication  in  many  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  hardly  a  decade  old.  Prior  to  that  time,  in  most  regions, 
the  only  way  of  getting  produce  to  market  was  over  a  horse  trail. 
Communication  between  the  islands  is  still  very  expensive,  and 
hitherto  there  has  been  little  direct  shipment  to  the  coast.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  however,  is  now  developing  excellent  harbors  on 
each  one  of  the  four  principal  islands  of  the  group,  and  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii  a  railway  is  imder  construction  that  will  tap  over  100 
miles  of  rich  agricultural  territory.  Consequently  transportation 
difficulties  are  gradually  bein^  overcome.  The  whole  problem  is  not 
yet  solved,  but  it  is  now  possible  to  market  many  products  that  for- 
merly could  not  be  sold  to  advantage,  and  there  is  an  excellent  pros- 
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pect  that  special  facilities  will  soon  be  at  hand  to  place  the  products 
of  Hawaii  not  only  in  the  local  markets  but  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

4.  Marketing  facilities. — Partly  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  races, 
partly  because  so  many  of  the  homesteaders  are  not  educated,  partly 
because  the  producing  districts  of  the  islands  are  frequently  sepa- 
rated by  valleys,  gulches,  and  lava  tracts,  which  prevent  ready  inter- 
communication, there  has  been  little  cooperation  among  Hawaiian 
farmers  in  placing  their  produce  either  in  the  Honolulu  market  or 
in  other  countries.  The  pineapple  raisers  and  canners,  however,  have 
been  a  notable  exception.  Even  the  coflFee  business  is  still  unor- 
ganized. Consequently  shipments  of  produce  have  been  made  in  a 
form  not  calculated  to  secure  a  good  market  Sent  in  irregular  par- 
cels, often  poorly  packed,  generally  not  graded,  this  produce  has  been 
charged  a  higher  rreight  rate  than  would  have  been  made  had  it  been 
roperly  packed  in  uniform  parcels  and  shipped  in  larger  quantities. 

he  commission  merchant  receiving  such  produce  has  discounted 
heavily  in  the  price  he  paid,  on  account  of  uncertainties  of  quality 
and  the  need  of  regrading  and  packing.  The  lack  of  cooperation 
caused  producers  to  flood  the  market  at  one  time  and  to  leave  it  en- 
tirely unsupplied  at  another,  and  this  unreliability  in  supplies  has 
led  local  commission  merchants  to  depend  upon  the  coast  for  produce 
that  could  easily  be  raised  in  the  islands. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  the  Territory  has  provided  an  appropria- 
tion to  establish  a  government  marketmg  department  in  Honolulu, 
to  receive  and  grade  produce  and  to  promote  a  market  for  it  not  only 
locally  but  on  the  coast.  An  important  function  of  this  department 
will  be  to  instruct  farmers  as  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  the  time 
for  shipping  certain  classes  of  produce,  and  the  methods  of  packing 
and  grading  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  freights  and  the  highest 
returns. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  ATTENDING  IMMIGRATION. 

The  two  motives  that  induce  an  immigrant  to  come  to  Hawaii  are 
employment  and  land.  The  remoteness  of  the  Territory  from  the 
labor-supplying  countries  of  Europe  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  expenses  of  immigrants  to  the  islands.  The  prin- 
cipal employers  are  the  sugar  planters,  who  engage  directly  the  serv- 
ices of  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  population.  So  dominant  an  indus- 
try must  determine  all  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii,  and  only  in  co- 
operation with  these  employers  can  the  inducement  of  employment  be 
placed  before  prospective  immigrants.  The  basic  wage  of  the  islands 
IS  that  of  field  workers  in  the  cane  fields.  This  wage  for  Caucasians 
is  at  present  $24  per  month  for  twenty-six  days  of  labor,  plus 
house,  water,  fuel,  and,  in  practicalljr  all  cases,  medical  attendance. 
The  average  wage  on  the  plantations  is  much  higher  than  this,  as  one- 
half  of  the  hands  employed  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  unskilled 
labor  or  are  skilled  workmen,  whose  wages  range  from  $30  to  $150 
per  month.  These  employment  conditions  would  be  sufficient  to  at- 
tract a  large  European  population  were  Hawaii  in  the  same  location 
relatively  to  Europe  as  Porto  Rico  or  the  Bermudas,  or  even  Long 
Island  or  Florida. 

The  land  indu<;ement  is  not  so  attractive  as  on  the  mainland  of 
America^  because  the  public  lands  are  more  limited  in  extent;  they  are 
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held  for  a  higher  price,  and,  in  general,  it  is  more  difficult  to  acquire 
them.  The  number  of  small  freeholds  is  not  large  enough  to  keep  an 
active  circulation  of  farms  in  the  market.  Yet  the  conditions  are  so 
changing  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  within  another  decade  there  may 
be  10,000  small  farms  in  Hawaii.  This  will  mean  that  the  average 
laborer  who  has  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  usually  find  a  farm 
for  sale. 

The  method  of  assisted  immigration  hitherto  followed  by  the  ter- 
ritorial government  has  been  inherited  from  the  time  when  contract 
labor  was  brought  to  Hawaii  by  private  agencies.  The  method  has 
been  to  recruit  large  parties  at  one  time,  bringing  them  to  the  country 
in  shiploads.  A  few  experiments  with  smaller  parties  brought  directly 
from  the  mainland  has  not  been  encouraging.  The  objections  to 
bringing  large  parties  are  numerous  and  are  well  understood.  In 
the  farst  place,  though  there  may  be  an  actual  dearth  of  labor  in  the 
islands,  the  sudden  mjection  of  one  or  two  thousand  people  into  the 
labor  market  disturbs  conditions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most 
large  importations  of  labor  displace  sufficient  labor  in  Hawaii  even 
though  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  this,  to  stimulate  a  migration  to 
California.    This  outflow,  in  some  instances,  almost  equals  the  inflow. 

These  large  importations  by  shiploads  do  not  tend  to  create  a 
permanent  immigration  channel.  Tne  ship  comes  but  it  has  no  suc- 
cessor. By  the  fact  of  a  single  vessel  having  been  chartered  it  is 
not  made  easier  to  bring  immigrants  the  following  year.  For  these 
reasons  the  time  appears  to  have  come  when  a  different  method  of 
assisting  immigrants  should  be  adopted.  They  should,  if  possible, 
be  brought  directly  from  their  native  land,  but  in  small  parties  at 
shorter  intervals,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  communication  between  Europe  and  Hawaii.  At 
present  the  most  likely  route  for  such  a  migration  channel  is  via  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  looking 
toward  the  encouragement  of  a  permanent  line  by  this  route.  The 
objection  to  Tehuantepec,  however,  is  the  danger  of  yellow  fever. 

On  the  completion  of  the  canal  the  authorities  of  the  Territory 
look  forward  to  the  Panama  route  as  the  channel  through  which 
European  immigrants  will  reach  Hawaii.  If  regular  steamship  com- 
munication is  maintained  between  Hawaii  and  Europe  by  this  route 
the  conditions  of  immigration  that  have  hitherto  obtained  will  be 
revolutionized. 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  source  for  Caucasian  immi- 
grants has  been  discovered  in  Siberia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Siberian  railway  and  the  local  authorities  will  be  disposed  to  assist 
a  moderate  immigration  from  that  country  by  this  route.  A  Russian 
colony  in  Hawaii  would  probably  react  favorably  upon  economic  con- 
ditions in  Siberia  itself,  establishing  a  new  trade  route  and  an  ex- 
change of  products  between  these  two  countries.  In  the  meantime 
the  direction  of  local  development  in  Hawaii  is  favoring  greater 
diversification  of  industries  and  a  different  kind  of  settlement  from 
that  which  has  heretofore  predominated.  The  demand  for  produce 
to  provision  ships  and  supply  the  increasing  garrisons,  the  call  that 
the  California  market  makes  at  certain  seasons  for  vegetables  and 
fruits,  which  can  be  produced  in  Hawaii,  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
industry  is  approaching  its  maximum  development  and  that  few 
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lands  suited  for  cane  culture  remain  unoccupied,  and  that  conse- 
quently capital  in  the  islands  is  seeking  new  fields  of  investment,  all 
cooperate  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  white  settler  better  than  has 
been  offered  him  in  the  past.     With  these  new  opportunities  the  senti- 
ment toward  immigration  is  changing.    While  the  activities  of  the 
Government  in  this  direction  will,  of  necessity,  be  governed  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  requirements  of  plantation  labor,  the  feeling 
grows  stronger  and  more  general  that  the  true  interests  of  the  sugar 
industry  and  of  the  minor  industries  of  the  Territory  are  so  nearly 
identical  in  regard  to  labor  that  the  demands  of  all  must  be  consulted 
in  any  permanent  policy.    The  minor  industries  call  for  a  home- 
owning,  domiciled  citizen  population,  and  it  is  from  this  population 
that  the  labor  needs  of  the  plantations  will  ultimately  be  supplied. 
The  formation  of  this  population  is  the  present  immigration  problem 
before  the  Teritory. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

IMMIGRANTS  IN  CITIES. 


For  the  complete  report  on  immigrants  in  cities  see  Reports  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  vols.  26  and  27. 
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IKTBODTrCTOBY. 

Congestion  of  immigrants  in  large  cities  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  imlavorable  features  of  the  modem  problem  of  immi- 
gration. The  Commission,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this 
phase  of  the  problem,  inaugurated  an  investigation  of  Uving  condi- 
tions among  the  residents  of  some  of  the  most  crowded  quarters  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  BuflFalo,  and 
Milwaukee.  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine  to  what 
extent  congestion  actually  prevails  among  immigrants  in  cities  and 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  particular  cities  and  races,  and  also  to 
find  generally  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  city-dwelling 
immigrant. 

All  information  was  secured  through  personal  visits  by  agents  of 
the  Commission.®  The  investigation  covers  10,206  housenolds,  com- 
prising 51,006  individuals.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  study  of  con^gested  or  poor  localities,  and  comparison 
of  races  should  be  made  with  this  Umitation  in  mind. 

Many  social  workers  and  tenement-house  reformers  have  made 
studies  of  individual  families  in  congested  districts,  most  of  which 
represent  extreme  cases  of  poverty.  The  present  investigation 
includes  a  great  many  households  that  live  in  poverty  and  amid 
more  or  less  insanitary  surroundings;  a  study  of  the  individual 
schedules  reveals  the  presence  of  highly  objectionable  conditions  in 
many  families.  The  Commission's  agents,  however,  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  records  of  the  poorest  families,  but  obtained  sched- 
ules from  all  the  households  within  a  neighborhood  selected  for 
study.  Thus  the  report  tends  to  modify  impressions  based  on  studies 
of  extreme  cases,  and  brings  out  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
immigrants  in  cities  lead  a  decent,  hard-working  fife,  in  homes  that 
are  clean,  though  in  many  cases  poor,  and  that  the  undesirable  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  congested  quarters  often  are  not  brought  about 
by  the  residents,  but  largely  in  spite  of  them. 

RESULTS   OF   INVESTIGATION. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  investigation  are  summarized  in 
the  pages  following.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  study  is  limited  to 
congested  and  poor  districts  of  the  cities  investigated,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  report  does  not  represent  conditions  outside 
of  such  districts,  and  that  comparisons  by  race  apply  only  to  those 
representatives  of  each  race  who  live  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  cities. 

1.  The  search  for  immigrant  races  in  congested  districts  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  population  of  such  districts  consists  predominantly 

a  For  schedule  formB  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  653-662  and  668-673. 
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of  races  of  recent  immigration.  Races  of  the  older  inmiigration  and 
their  descendants  are  represented  for  the  most  part  only  by  the  rem- 
nants of  an  earlier  population,  whose  economic  progress  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  their  fellows  who  have  moved  to  better  sur- 
roundings. In  all  seven  of  the  cities  studied  the  Russian  Hebrews 
and  South  ItaUans  are  among  the  principal  races  in  congested  dis- 
tricts. In  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and 
other  Slavic  races  are  relatively  much  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  cities. 

In  the  districts  studied  the  most  imnortant  races  numerically 
are  the  South  Italian,  Hebrew,  PoUsh,  Slovak,  Syrian,  and  Lithu- 
anian among  the  more  recent  immigrant  races,  and  the  Irish,  Bohe- 
mian, and  German  among  the  races  which  have  been  coming  to  this 
country  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Comparatively  few  households 
whose  heads  are  native-bom  of  native  father  were  found  in  the 
districts  canvassed. 

2.  Forty-eight  of  everv  100  foreign-bom  male  heads  of  households 
studied  have  come  to  tne  United  States  within  the  past  ten  years, 
and  21  of  every  100  have  come  within  five  years.  Of  the  races 
represented  by  100  or  more  male  heads  of  households  the  Magyars 
have  the  largest  per  cent  of  arrivals  within  the  past  ten  years,  84  in 
100  having  come  within  that  time.  The  negroes  (foreign-bom)  have 
the  next  largest  proportion.  These  are  followed  in  order  by  the 
Syrians,  Slovenians,  Lithuanians^  Slovaks,  Russian  Hebrews,  roles, 
Hebrews  other  than  Russian,  South  Italians,  Bohemians  and  Mora- 
vians, Germans,  Irish,  and  Swedish,  only  10  Swedes  in  100  having 
come  within  the  last  ten  years. 

3.  Immigration  to  the  United  States  has  been,  on  the  part  of 
male  heads  of  households  in  the  districts  studied,  largely  a  migra-, 
tion  from  country  to  City  of  people  unfamiliar  with  urban  con- 
ditions. Thirty-nine  of  every  100  who  were  16  years  of  age  or 
over  at  the  time  of  coming  to  the  United  States  were  engaged  in 
farming  in  the  country  of  their  former  residence.  Of  the  races  rep- 
resented by  100  or  more  persons  the  Irish  show  the  highest  proportion 
who  were  farmers  abroaa — 69  in  every  100.  Then  follow  tne  Lithua- 
nians, with  67  in  100,  the  Poles  with  64  in  100,  the  Slovaks  with  61, 
the  Slovenians  with  57,  the  Magyars  with  45,  and  the  South  Italians 
with  44.  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Syrians  were  farmers  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  all  cases.  Few  Hebrews,  Russian  and  other, 
were  on  farms  in  Europe. 

4.  Nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  families  investigated  own  their  homes. 
The  proportion  varies  from  1  family  in  200  in  Kew  York  to  1  family 
in  5  m  Milwaukee.  In  general  much  larger  proportions  of  the  older 
immigrant  races  than  of  those  of  recent  immigration  are  home 
owners.  Among  recent  immigrant  races  represented  by  100  or  more 
families,  the  Slavic  races  have  high  proportions  of  nome  owners; 
among  races  of  older  immi^ation  the  Germans  have  the  highest  pro- 
portion, approximately  1  m  4. 

5.  Twentv-six  households  in  every  100  studied  keep  boarders  or 
lodgers.  The  proportion  is  smallest  in  Milwaukee  and  lai^gest  in 
Chicago.  La  New  York,  the  largest  city,  the  proportion  among 
households  studied  is  25  in  100.  The  proportion  is  smaller  in  native- 
bom  white  households   than  in  foreign  households.    Considering 
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all  immigrants  regardless  of  race,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion 
of  households  with  boarders  or  lodgers  is  only  about  half  as  great 
among  immigrants  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or 
more  as  among  the  more  recent  immigrants. 

6.  Forty-five  in  every  100  of  the  homes  studied  are  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  84  in  every  100  are  kept  in  either  good  or  fair  condi- 
tion. The  proportion  of  clean  homes  is  higher  among  the  native- 
bom  whites  than  among  the  immigrants,  and  much  m^her  among 
the  white  race  as  a  whole  than  among  the  negro.  As  a  rule  the  races 
of  the  older  immigration  have  a  higher  proportion  of  well-kept  apart- 
ments than  have  the  recent  inmiigrant  races,  but  in  general  the  pro- 
portion of  well-kept  homes  is  hign.  The  neglected  appearance  of  a 
great  many  of  the  streets  is  a  result  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
city  authorities  about  keeping  out-of-the-way  districts  clean  rather 
than  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  residents.  In  frequent  cases 
the  streets  are  dirty  while  the  homes  are  clean. 

7.  Sanitary  equipment  depends  primarilv  on  the  citv.  The  dis- 
tricts investigated  in  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  make  the  least 
satisfactory  snowing  in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  races,  however, 
such  as  the  South  Italians  and  Syrians  among  recent  and  the  Irish 
among  older  immigrants,  are  not  so  well  provided  with  sanitary  equip- 
ment as  are  other  races. 

8.  In  the  households  investigated  the  average  number  of  persons 
•per  100  rooms  is  134,  and  per  100  sleeping  rooms  232.    The  cities 

may  be  arranged  in  regard  to  crowding  in  the  following  order: 
Boston,  144  persons  per  100  rooms;  Philadelphia,  141;  Cleveland, 
140;  New  York,  139;  Buffalo,  133;  Chicago,  126;  Milwaukee,  114. 
Density  of  population,  or  congestion  per  acre,  is  not  the  only  factor 
in  determining  the  degree  or  crowdmg  per  room.  Well-regulated 
tenement  houses  are  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  crowded  city 
than  are  private  houses  converted  for  the  use  of  several  famiUes. 
Enlightened  tenement-house  laws,  effectively  enforced,  minimize 
the  unavoidable  evils  which  arise  from  the  crowding  together  of 
large  numbers  of  famiUes. 

Congestion  per  room  is  considerably  greater  in  foreign  than  in  na- 
tive households,  whether  white  or  negro.  Considering  only  inmiigrant 
races  represented  by  100  or  more  households,  it  is  found  that  the 
degree  of  congestion  is  greatest  among  the  Slovenians,  with  whom 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  100  rooms  reaches  172;  with  the 
South  Italians  the  average  is  166;  with  the  Slovaks,  161;  with  the 
Poles,  155;  with  the  Magyars,  153;  with  the  Lithuanians,  151,  and 
with  the  Eussian  Hebrews,  147.  The  low  averages  are  found  among 
the  Swedes,  with  whom  the  average  number  of  persons  per  100 
rooms  is  93,  and  among  the  Germans,  with  whom  the  average  is  99. 

9.  Rent  among  households  studied  is  considerably  higher  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  cities  than  in  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Rents 
are  highest  in  New  York,  where  the  average  per  room  is  $3.89  per 
month,  and  lowest  in  Cleveland,  where  the  average  per  room  is  $2.03. 
It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  that  the  aversjge  number  of  persons 
per  100  rooms  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  cities,  139  in  New  York 
and  140  in  Cleveland. 
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The  races  which  pay  very  high  rents  per  room  are  the  Greek, 
Syrian,  Hebrew  (Russian  and  other),  foreign-bom  negro,  and  South 
Italian,  none  of  which  averages  as  low  as  $3.25  per  month  per  room. 
The  races  which  pay  especidly  low  rents  are  the  Polish,  Slovenian, 
and  Slovak,  none  of  wnich  pays,  on  an  average,  as  hi^h  as  $2.25 
per  room.  It  will  be  recalled  that  relatively  large  numbers  of  the 
olavic  races  studied  are  in  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  rents 
are  comparatively  low;  these  races,  however,  will  generally  be  found 
to  pay  relatively  low  rents  per  room  in  all  the  cities  where  they  have 
been  studied. 

Households  of  immigrants  as  compared  with  native-bom  white 
households  pay,  on  the  whole,  higher  rents  per  room  but  considerably 
lower  rents  per  person.  The  lower  rents  per  person  among  immi- 
grants are,  oi  course,  due  to  the  greater  number  of  persons  per  room. 
The  larger  size  of  the  households  is  due  in  considerable  degree  to  the 
ereater  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers  among  immi^ants,  there 
being  on  an  average  62  boarders  or  lodgers  to  100  immigrant  house- 
holds as  compared  with  19  to  100  native  white  households. 

10.  A  great  majority  of  foreign-bom  male  heads  of  households 
who  came  to  the  United  States  before  reaching  14  years  of  age  are 
now  able  to  speak  English  and  to  read  and  write.  Practicafly  all 
persons  native-bom  of  foreign  father  among  those  studied  speak  the 
English  language  and  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

Among  the  male  heads  of  households  studied  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  5  years  or  over  and  who  were  at  least  21  years  of  age 
at  arrival  in  this  country,  38  in  every  100  have  become  citizens,  16 
in  every  100  have  taken  out  first  papers  only,  and  46  in  every  100 
have  taken  no  action  whatever  in  regard  to  oecoming  naturalized. 
Many  factors  have  a  tendency  to  retard  or  to  encourage  naturalization, 
and  wide  differences  exist  amon^  the  several  races  in  this  respect. 

11.  The  ^eat  majority  of  immigrants  in  the  districts  studied  nave 
come  to  jom  relatives  or  friends.  This  statement  is  based  on  the 
answers  to  an  inquiry  made  in  this  study  relative  to  the  reasons  for 
coming  to  the  United  States,  to  the  city,  and  to  the  neighborhood 
investigated.  The  original  selection  of  a  district  as  a  center  of 
settlement  by  inembers  of  a  given  race  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 
A  study  of  tne  displacement  of  one  race  by  another  may  be  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  a  city,  but  as  a  problem  of  immigration  the  important 
fact  is  that  certain  races  have  formed  colonies  in  American  cities, 
and  that  the  colonies  grow  as  a  direct  result  of  continued  immigra- 
tion of  members  of  the  same  races. 

Of  the  immigrant  races  represented  in  this  study  by  100  or  more 
households,  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians.  Soutn  Italians,  Poles, 
and  Slovenians  report  more  than  three-fourtns  of  their  housenolds  as 
having  spent  the  entire  period  of  residence  since  the  establishing  of 
the  family  in  the  United  States  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  now 
reside,  usually  a  colony  of  their  race.  All  immigrant  races  except  the 
Irish  and  Magyars  report  more  than  one-half  of  their  households  as 
having  had  no  residence  outside  of  the  neighborhood  where  they 
now  live. 

The  groups  of  forces  which  keep  the  foreign  colonies  together  may 
be  divided  into  two  important  classes:  (1)  Economic  difficulty  of 
change,  and  (2)  racial  conesion.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  mov- 
ing, tne  risk  connected  with  change  in  employment,  ana  the  necessity 
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of  avoiding  the  expense  of  transportation  to  and  from  work,  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  economic  factors.  Friendly  relations,  kin- 
ship, language,  religious  affiliations,  dietaiy  laws  and  preferences, 
ana  the  greater  ease  of  securing  boarders  m  districts  where  immi- 
grants of  the  same  race  are  centered,  are  some  of  the  most  important 
constituent  elements  of  racial  cohesion. 

On  the  other  hand,  economic  progress,  education,  and  social  ambi- 
tion tend  to  distribute  immigrants  throughout  a  city  and  to  hasten 
their  absorption  into  the  general  body  or  residents.  When  the  ex- 
pense of  moving  ceases  to  be  of  great  moment,  when  a  firm  economic 
rooting  is  gained  by  the  immigrant,  he  is  Ukely  to  begin  to  look 
around  for  a  more  attractive  place  of  residence.  His  abihty  to  speak 
and  read  English,  his  greater  familiarity  with  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  mcrease  in  his  general  knowledge  of  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  help  him  in  selecting  a  new  home.  ^  The  pressure 
often  comes  through  tne  children  who  grow  up  as  Americans  and  pre- 
fer not  to  be  identified  with  distinctly  foreign  sections  of  a  city. 

METHOD  AND   SCOPE. 

In  undertaking  an  investigation  which  was  to  cover  over  10,000 
households^  the  Commission  &lt  that  it  must  not  attempt  to  investi- 
gate techmcal  details  of  tenement-house  construction  or  of  sanitary 
conditions.  It  aimed  simply  at  obtaining  the  most  essential  general 
facts  about  the  lives  of  the  immigrants  in  large  cities. 

The  investigation  included  sections  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Mil\yaukee.  No  student 
of  congestion  could  omit  any  of  the  first  four  cities,  while  Cleveland 
was  included  because  it  was  beUeved  that  this  city  is  in  process  of 
transition  from  the  state  of  a  small  town  with  no  danger  of  over- 
crowding to  that  of  a  large  center  facing  the  problem  of  congestion. 
Buffalo  and  ;^filwaukee  belong  to  the  type  of  large  cities  in  which 
village  conditions  have  not  disappeared.  Tenements  are  few  in 
either  city  and  the  usual  home  consists  of  a  small  house  with  a  yard 
on  at  least  one  side.  In  studying  cities  of  all  three  types  the  Com- 
mission's aim  was  to  gain  an  idea  of  how  the  immigrants  fare  in 
various  city  environments. 

Within  each  city  the  unit  of  investigation  was  a  block  or,  more 
accurately,  a  frontage;  that  is,  one  side  of  a  street  between  two  other 
streets.  The  plan  was  to  select  a  certain  number  of  such  blocks  and 
then  to  secure  information  from  every  family  Hying  within  their 
limits.  The  blocks  were  selected  on  the  double  principle  of  conges- 
tion and  racial  homogeneity;  that  is,  an  effort  was  made  to  study  in 
each  city  the  most  crowded  blocks  inhabited'  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
members  of  one  race.  In  determining  congestion,  two  elements  were 
taken  into  consideration — the  number  of  households  per  lot  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  houses,  the  blocks  inhabited  by  the  largest 
number  of  households  per  lot  and  consisting  of  the  poorest  repre- 
sentative dwellings  being  chosen  for  study.  It  was^  comparatively 
easy  to  find  the  most  congested  districts;  the  building  and  healtn 
departments  of  the  cities,  charitable  institutions,  and  social  settle- 
ments are  well  informed  as  to  the  location  of  these  districts.^  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  racial  uniformity  in  the 
population  of  the  blocks.    Under  the  constantly  changing  conditions 
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of  the  cities  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  blocks  inhabited  largely  by 
one  race,  and  in  some  instances  a  block  tentatively  selected  as  being 
inhabited  by  members  of  one  race  proved,  on  closer  examination, 
to  be  distinctly  cosmopolitan,  or  inhabited  by  another  race  the 
members  of  wnich  had  recently  displaced  the  previous  residents. 
In  some  cases  the  final  canvass  disclosed  that  the  race  that  was 
believed  to  predominate  in  a  certain  district  formed  in  reality 
only  a  minority  of  the  households;  when  such  districts  are  in- 
cluded in  the  study  it  is  because  the  race  in  question  was  not  to  be 
found  in  isolated  colonies  in  the  given  city.  In  a  few  cases  all 
the  families  belon^ng  to  one  race  and  Hvin^  in  a  Umited  area  were 
studied  and  families  of  other  races  were  omitted.  In  the  search  for 
racial  uniformity  the  Commission's  agents  supplemented  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  city  authorities  and  social  workers  by  interviewing 
Ehysicians,  district  nurses,  lawyers,  clergymen,  storekeepers,  saloon 
eepers,  letter  carriers,  and  jamtors — ^in  a  word,  all  persons  who  were 
likely  to  know  the  people  in  their  neighborhood.  Much  diflSculty  was 
encountered  in  finding  blocks  inhabited  by  Germans,  Irish^  and 
Swedes,  who  are  older  immigrants  and  have  had  opportunities  of 
scattering  throughout  the  cities.  As  regards  households  whose  heads 
are  native-born  white  of  native  father,  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to 
study  these  in  homogeneous  blocks.  The  only  such  blocks  discov- 
ered represented  an  economic  level  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  other 
families  investigated,  and  since  it  was  felt  that  Americans  of  native 
white  parentage  should  be  included  in  the  study  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  in  some  cities  selected  f amiUes  Uving  in  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods were  visited  by  the  agents.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
search  for  American  lamilies  in  crowded  districts  of  American  cities 
was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 

As  the  inyestiffation  covered  but  10,206  households  comprising 
61,006  individuals,  the  population  studied  constitutes  an  insi^ffi- 
cant  proportion  of  the  eight  or  more  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the 
seven  cities  studied.  No  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  proportion 
of  each  city's  population  living  under  the  conditions  studied  by  the 
Commission.  The  report  aims  to  show  the  worst  representative 
conditions  found  in  each  city. 

STTMMABT  FOB  SEVEN  CTTIBS. 

The  number  of  households  and  the  number  of  individuals  studied 
in  each  of  the  seven  cities  are  as  foUows: 

Table  1. — Number  of  households  and  of  individuals  studied^  by  city. 


City. 


Number  of 
households. 


Niimber  of 
peraoDs. 


New  York.. 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Cleveland... 

Boflalo 

MQwaokee.. 

Total.. 


10,206 


12,478 
11,  £07 
5,906 
7,211 
6,013 
3,561 
4,180 


51,006 
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COMPOSITION  OP  POPULATION. 


NATIVITY    AND    RACE. 

The  following  tables  present  a  detailed  statement  of  the  number 
of  households  and  individuals  studied  in  the  various  cities  and  the 
distribution  of  the  households  by  city  and  by  general  nativity  and 
race.  The  race  distribution  of  the  households  studied  in  the  seven 
cities  is  given  in  the  first  table  following: 

Table  2. — Number  of  households  and  of  individuals  studied  in  seven  cities,  by  general 

nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

households. 

persons. 

486 

2,011 

448 

1,600 

41 

140 

228 

991 

828 

1,484 

20 

M 

643 

2,822 

667 

2,428 

49 

286 

1,870 

7,690 

281 

1,423 

806 

8,906 

77 

464 

1,960 

10,814 

337 

1,990 

207 

1,078 

122 

413 

*'^ 

«'S? 

33 

230 

871 

1,919 

116 

666 

148 

667 

361 

i,sro 

10,206 

51,006 

617 

2,706 

1,561 

6,319 

8,655 

44,687 

Natly»-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Qerman 

Irish 

Polish 

Forelgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar , 

Negro 

Poflsh 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born. 

Total  forelgn-bom 


The  next  table  classifies  the  households  by  general  nativity  and 
race  of  head  and  by  city  of  residence. 

Table  Sy — Number  of  households  included  in  detailed  study ^  by  general  nativity  and  race 

of  head  of  household  and  by  city. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
household. 

Boston. 

Bufblo. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Cleve- 
land. 

MU- 
wau- 
kee. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

TotaL 

jfatlve-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

123 

64 

26 

31 

106 

86 
251 

21 
64 
94 

52 
197 

78' 

486 

Ne0o 

448 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  race 
of  father: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian 

20 
86' 

66* 

26' 

82 

143 

41 

German 

48 

60 
45 

228 

Irish 

76 

328 

Polish 

20 

Foreign-born: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

228 
179 

66 

277 
196 

643 

German 

47 

667 

Greek 

49 
240 

49 

Hehrew.  Russian 

72 

210 
60 

104 
77 

864 

115 

34 

U7 

102 
23 

480 
138 
239 

142 

35 

141 

1,370 

Hebrew.  Other 

281 

Irish.... \. 

205 

800 

Italian .  North 

77 

ZtaUan,  South. 

'  **i26 

■     "212' 

148 

i48 

"  'iai 

366 

1,960 
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Table  3. — Number  of  households  indvded  in  detailed  study ^  by  general  nativity  and  race 

of  head  of  household  and  by  ci^y— Continue. 


» 

OeottBl  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
hoiuebold. 

Boston. 

Boflalo. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Cleve- 
land. 

Mil- 
waiH 
kee. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia 

TiAaJu 

ForeU;n-bom->Continiied. 

171 

166 
27 

337 

ICarvar 

137 

43 
122 

'"'i«' 

207 

zz  ^^    

Negro 

122 

Poush 

104 

194 

441 
33 
79 

132 

150 

1.187 

Servian 

» 

Slovak 

247 
116 

45 

371 

Slovenian 

116 

Swedish 

148 

148 

Syrian 

113 

50 

198 

361 

' 

Grand  total 

1,416 

687 

2,237 

1,183 

839 

2,667 

1,177 

10,206 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father.. . . 

I'QtiU  )natlv<^born 

76 

199 

1,217 

48 
112 
575 

105 

131 

2,106 

55 

86 

1,097 

86 
191 
648 

169 

505 

2,162 

78 
327 
850 

617 
1,661 

Total  forelffn-born.. 

8^665 

Seventeen  immiCTant  races  are  included  in  this  study.  Russian 
Hebrews  and  Soutn  Italians  were  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  congested  districts  of  all  seven  cities.  Poles  were  found  in  all 
cities  except  New  York;  Hebrews  other  than  Russian  in  all  cities 
except  Boston  and  Buffalo,  and  the  Irish  in  all  cities  except  Buffalo 
and  Milwaukee.  Bohemians  and  Grermans  were  studied  in  four  of  the 
seven  cities.  Households  whose  heads  are  native-bom  white  of  native 
father  were  found  in  small  numbers  in  all  of  the  cities.  These  and 
the  households  of  the  second  generation  of  immigrant  races  wherever 
found  in  sufficient  numbers  have  been  included  m  the  detailed  study 
for  comparative  purposes. 

The  following  taole  gives  the  race  distribution  of  households 
studied  by  city  of  residence: 

Table  4. — Race  distribution  of  households  studied,  by  city;  percentages. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
household. 

Boston. 

Bufiialo. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Cleve- 
land. 

2.6 

Mil- 
wau- 
kee. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

TotaL 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

&7 

0.3 

1.2 

12.5 

8.2 
9.4 

.8 
2.0 

a5 

44 

16u7 

■**i*6" 

48 

Nflffro 

44 

Natlv^bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race 
of  father: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1.7 

"io" 

*  "'7.'9" 

'"'zk' 

9l8 
17.0 

.4 

German 

7.0 

2.7 
2.0 

2.2 

Irish 

&4 

8.3 

Polish 

.2 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

ia2 

8.0 

47 

ia4 

7.4 

a8 

German 

as 

&6 

Greek 

a5 

17.6 

.5 

Hebrew.  Rnimian 

ia5 

9l4 
2.2 
4.6 
3.4 
1&8 
7.4 
1.2 

9.7 
Z9 
9l9 

12.2 
2.7 

l&O 
5.2 
9.0 

12.1 

8.0 

12.0 

13.4 

Hebrew.  Other 

Sl8 

Irish 

14  5 

........ 

7.9 

Ttfll*ftn,  Nnrth , 

.8 

Italian,  South 

23.0 
12.1 

3a9 

12.1 

17.6 

15.8 

81.1 

19l4 

3.8 

Mafifvar 

11.6 

1.6 
46 

•■'iii* 

2.0 

Negro 

1-2 

Pofl^h 

7.3 

2&2 

19.7 
1.5 
3.5 

11.2 

17.9 

1L6 

Servian 

.8 

Slovak 

2a9 

as 

1.7 

8.6 

Blovwiian ,.... 

LI 

flwurflsh-,., 

6.6 

L5 

Syrian 

ao 

7.8 

7.4 

3.5 

Grand  total . .             

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father. . . . 
Total  native-born 

&4 

14.1 
8&0 

7.0 
10.3 
88.7 

47 

5.9 

941 

46 

7.3 

92.7 

las 

22.8 
77.2 

6.3 
1&9 
8L1 

&6 
27.8 
72.2 

&0 
1Sl2 

Total  tow^iim-boni-, ... 

8i8 
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Of  the  10;206  households  studied  the  South  Italians  form  19.4  per 
cent,  or  nearly  one-fifth.  In  no  city  do  they  form  less  than  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  households.  Russian  Hebrew  households, 
which  are  second  only  to  South  ItaUan  households  in  point  of  num- 
bers, constitute  13.4  per  cent  of  all  households  studied,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  no  city  by  as  few  as  9  per  cent  of  the  households  included 
in  the  study. 

The  following  table  gives  the  city  distribution  of  households 
studied  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household: 

Table  5. — City  distribtUion  of  households  studied,  by  race;  percentages. 


Oeoaral  nativity  and  race  of  bead 
of  household. 

Boston. 

Boflklo. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Cleve- 
land. 

Mll- 
waa- 
kee. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 

del- 

phla. 

TotaL 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

2S.3 
.0 

.0 

.0 

23.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

100.0 

ia2 

.0 

26.4 

.0 

16.6 

6a7 

.0 

.0 

&8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

31.3 

13.2 
.0 

.0 

21.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 
&3 
.0 
5.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 

la? 

.0 
.0 
.0 

16.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

13.9 

5.3 
.0 

.0 
26.3 
13.7 

.0 

35.6 
31.6 

.0 
15.3 
17.8 
12.0 
100.0 
18.4 
40.3 
13.0 

.0 

37.2 

100.0 

21.3 

.0 

loao 

.0 

6.4 
.0 

4&8 
.0 

ia7 

.0 

a7 

.0 
.0 

a4 

12.1 
145 

.0 
7.2 

.0 
66.2 

.0 
11.1 

.0 

66.6 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

21.6 
.0 

.0 
28.9 

.0 
100.0 

12.8 

25.2 

.0 

7.4 

&2 

.0 

.0 

7.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

12.6 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

17.5 
56.0 

51.2 

23.7 

28.7 

.0 

43.1 
34.0 

.0 
35.0 
49.5 
29.7 

.0 
2L3 

.0 
2a8 

loao 

.0 
-.0 

12.1 
.0 
.0 

548 

10.7 
440 

.0 

.0 

23.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

10.4 

12.5 

17.5 

.0 

18.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

140 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

lOOlO 

Neno 

IOOlO 

Native^orn  of  foreign  father,  by  race 
of  father: 

IOOlO 

Qerman 

loao 

Irish 

loao 

PnlVih 

loao 

Foroign-bom: 

Bohfimian  and  Moravian       . .  . 

loao 

Qennan. 

100.0 

Oreek 

100.0 

Hebrew,  Riisslan 

loao 

Hebrew.  Other 

100.0 

Irish.... ! 

100.0 

TtalfftTi. North..                      .  . 

loao 

Italian,  <^>nth 

100.0 

100.0 

Mngjwr  .,. 

100.0 

Ne£n> 

loao 

T»^s^     .                                     ,      , 

loao 

Rnrlan 

loao 

Slovak 

100.0 

100.0 

Rwndii^h 

100.0 

Syrian 

100.0 

Qrand  total 

13.0 

6.7 

21.0 

11.6 

a2 

26.1 

11.5 

loao 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father. . . 
Total  native-bom 

12.3 
12.8 
14.1 

7.8 
7.2 
6.6 

17.0 

8.4 

24.3 

&0 

5.5 

12.7 

13.9 

12.3 

7.5 

27.4 
32.6 
2S.0 

12.6 

21.1 

9.8 

100.0 
100.0 

Total  'opelgn-bom 

100.0 

Twenty-six  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  of  all 
households  studied  are  in  New  York  City,  21.9  per  cent  are  in  Chicago, 
13.9per  cent  in  Boston,  11.6  per  cent  in  Cleveland,  11.5  per  cent  in  Phua- 
delphia,  8.2  per  cent  in  Milwaukee,  and  6.7  per  cent  in  Buffalo.  Of  the 
Russian  Heorew  households  35  per  cent  are  in  New  York,  18.2  per 
cent  are  in  Boston,  and  15.3  per  cent  are  in  Chicago,  the  remaining 
31.5  per  cent  being  distributed  through  the  other  four  cities.  Ctf 
the  entire  number  of  Polish  households  37.2  per  cent  are  in  Chicago. 
The  South  Italian  households  show  a  more  uniform  distribution  than 
either  Russian  Hebrews  or  Poles. 
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The  table  which  follows  classifies  the  population  in  households 
according  to  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  and  city  of  residence: 

Table  6. — Total  number  of  persons  in  households ^  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

household  and  by  city. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
household. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Neno 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  race 
of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Irish 

Polish 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Negro 

Pofish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father. 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


Boston. 


485 


327 


236 
1,314 


986 


1,790 
974 


674 


418 


7,211 


327 

812 

6,399 


Buflalo. 


287 


220 


184 
'376' 


1,151 


1,145 


204 


3,561 


220 

607 

3,054 


Chi- 
cago. 


107 


275 
222 


1,064 
807 


1,125 
255 
593 
454 
1,793 
1,016 
167 


2,315 
230 
477 


667 


11,667 


497 

604 

10,963 


Cleve- 
land. 


118 


73 


143 


232 


655 
181 
561 


812 
"769' 


665 


1,196 
666 


6,013 


216 

334 

5,679 


MU- 
wau- 
kee. 


42Q 


289 

"93" 

368 
648 


552 
109 


872 


820 


4,180 


3R2 

811 

3,369 


New 
York. 


335 
818 


67 
207 
390 


1,168 
789 


2,929 

669 

1,082 


2,427 


202 
413 


244 


748 


12,478 


664 

1,817 

10,661 


Philar 

del- 

phia. 


250 
782 


402 


745 
209 
687 


1,960 


961 


5,996 


402 
1,434 
4,562 


Total. 


2,011 
1,600 


140 

091 

1,484 

93 

2,822 
2,428 

235 
7,600 
1,423 
3,908 

454 
10,814 

1,078 
413 

6,580 
230 

1,919 
666 
667 

1,370 


51,000 


2,706 

6,319 

44,687 


This  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  51,006  persons  included 
in  the  study.  The  distribution  of  persons  by  city  and  by  race  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  distrioution  of  nouseholds.  The  popu- 
lation studied  in  New  York  and  Chicago  comprises  only  a  little  less 
than  half  of  the  total.  Persons  in  households  whose  heads  are  immi- 
grants form  87.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  studied. 
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The  table  next  submitted  gives  the  sex  of  the  persons  studied,  by 
general  nativity  and  race  of  nead  of  household: 

Table  7. — Sex  of  persons  for  whom,  detailed  information  was  secured^  by  general  nativity 

and  race  of  head  of  household. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
household. 


Native-bom  of  native  liather: 

White 

NeCTo 

Native-born  of  forei^  father,  by  race  of 
father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Irlah 

Polish 


Number. 


Male. 


992 
725 


74 
511 
710 

48 


Female. 


1,005 
851 


66 
478 
738 

50 


Total. 


1,997 
1,676 


140 

980 

1,464 


Per  cent  of  each  sex. 


Male. 


49.7 
46.0 


52.0 
61.7 
40i2 
40.2 


Female. 


50.3 
54.0 


47.1 
48.3 
50.8 
58.8 
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Table  7. — JSex  of  persons  for  whom  detailed  information  was  secured^  by  general  nativity 

and  race  of  head  of  household— Contmned . 


Oeneral  nativity  and  race  of  bead  of 
household. 


Forelgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Negro 

Polish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Total  forelgn-bom 


Number. 


Male. 


1,421 

1,212 
188 

3,797 
704 

1,042 
279 

5,882 

1,185 
659 
229 

3,675 
215 

1,074 
409 
327 
712 


26,971 


1,344 

3,061 

23,910 


Female. 


1,395 

1,202 
37 

3,678 
708 

1,900 
175 

4,728 
731 
416 
176 

2,845 
15 
843 
257 
332 
646 


23,271 


1,332 

3,188 

20,083 


Total. 


2,816 
2,414 

225 
7,475 
1,412 
3,842 

454 

10,610 

1,916 

1,075 

405 
6,520 

230 
1,917 

666 

659 
1,357 


50,242 


2,676 

6,249 

43,903 


Per  cent  of  each  sex. 


Male. 


50.5 
5a2 
83.6 
50.8 
49.9 
50.5 
61.5 
55.4 
61.8 
61.3 
56.5 
56.4 
93.5 
56.0 
61.4 
49.6 
52.6 


63.7 


60.2 
49.0 
54.3 


Female. 


49.5 
49.8 
16.4 
49.2 
60.1 
49.5 
38.5 
44.6 
3&2 
38.7 
43.6 
43.6 
6.5 
44.0 
38.6 
50.4 
47.5 


46.8 


49.8 
51.0 
46.7 


In  the  households  of  the  native-bom  white  of  native  father,  females 
are  slightly  in  excess  of  males;  in  the  households  of  immigrants 
males  are  considerably  in  excess  of  females.  Eleven  immigrant  races 
are  here  represented  "by  1,000  or  more  persons  each.  Of  these  the 
Hebrews,  Russian  and  other,  and  the  three  races  of  the  older  immi- 
gration, the  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Irish,  show  males  and  females 
m  almost  equal  proportions ;  the  Syrians  show  males  in  a  little  higher 
proportion  tnan  females;  and  the  South  Italians,  Lithuanians,  Mag- 
yars, Poles,  and  Slovaks  report  a  marked  excess  of  males. 


AGS. 


The  two  tables  which  follow  show  the  age  composition  of  house- 
holds included  in  this  study.  The  per  cent  of  heads  of  households 
within  each  specified  age  group  is  shown  by  general  nativity  and  race 
of  individual  m  the  first  of  these: 

Table  8. — Per  cent  of  heads  of  households  within  each  svedfied  age  group f  by  general 

nativity  and  race  of  individual. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  Individual. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  within  each  spedfled  age  group. 

Under  20. 

20  to  29. 

30  to  44. 

46  to  50. 

60  or  over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

484 
444 

41 
228 
326 

20 

0.2 
.7 

.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 

22.1 
17.3 

53.7 
27.2 
20.9 
66.0 

42.8 
52.0 

36.6 
49.6 
60.0 
35.0 

26.4 
23.4 

7.3 

20.6 

24.8 

.0 

8.6 

Neoo 

6.5 

Native-Dom  of  forel^  fiather,  by  race  of 
tether: 
Bohemitm  uid  Moravian 

2.4 

2.2 

Irtoh 

4.3 

PottrtL 

'.0 
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Table  8. — Per  cent  of  heads  of  householcb  within  each  specified  age  group^  by  general 

nativity  and  race  of  individual — GontinucA. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  indlvMnal. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

datiL 

Per  cent  within  each  specUieA  age  groap. 

Under  20. 

20  to  20. 

30  to  44. 

46  to  60. 

60  or  over. 

Forei0Q-bom: 

643 

566 

40 

1,368 

281 

802 

77 

1,072 
335 
207 
118 

1,170 
33 
360 
116 
147 
357 

0.0 
.0 

2.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.5 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 

10.1 
8.7 
40.0 
20.0 
15.3 
8.2 
20.8 
21.0 
24.8 
20.5 
42.4 
26.6 
60.7 
30.4 
28.4 
7.6 
43.7 

46.7 
36.7 
46.0 
60.7 
63.4 
45.3 
40.4 
40.8 
63.3 
66.6 
50.8 
51.7 
24.2 
64.7 
62.1 
44.0 
44.3 

24.8 
31.6 
.0 
22.2 
24.2 
20.8 
23.4 
23.4 
10.4 
13.0 

6.8 
15.8 

6.1 
13.6 

0.5 
35.4 

0.8 

10.0 

23.0 

Qreek; 

2.0 

HAhnkw,  H^i^mian 

6.1 

Hebrew.  Other 

7.1 

Irish.... ! 

16.7 

Italian,  North 

6.5 

Tt^iifin; flonth. ; '..]'],]'.,.  V 

6.0 

J/ithTmniAn 

L6 

Maeyar............ 

1-4 

Negro 

.0 

PoiWi... 

6.0 

f>lAniAn 

.0 

Slovak 

1.4 

.0 

Swedish 

12.2 

Syrian 

1.4 

Grand  total 

10,162 

.1 

21.0 

40.2 

21.6 

7.2 

Total  native-born  of  foreien  father 

615 
1,543 
8,610 

.2 
.3 
.1 

26.8 
22.6 
21.8 

48.5 
47.7 
40.4 

21.3 
23.6 
21.2 

8.3 

Total  native-bom 

5.8 

Total  fordg;n-bom 

7.4 

Of  the  8,619  foreign-bom  heads  of  households  included  in  this  table, 
49.4  per  cent  are  between  the  ages  of  30  and  44  years,  21.9  per  cent 
are  under  30  years  of  age,  and  28.6  per  cent  are  45  years  of  age  or 
over.  From  the  corresponding  per  cents  for  heads  of  households 
who  are  native-bom  of  foreign  father  it  will  be  seen  that  these  are, 
on  the  whole,  somewhat  vounger  than  the  immigrants.  Among  four 
immigrant  races  one-tenth  or  more  of  all  heads  of  households  have 
reached  the  age  of  60  years.  ^  It  wiU  be  seen  from  a  later  table  that 
these  four  races — the  Bohemians,  Germans,  Irish,  and  Swedes — are  the 
races  of  longest  residence  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  table  shows  the  age  of  persons  in  households  studied, 
including  heads  of  households  already  shown  separately.  The  data 
are  presented  by  the  general  nativity  and  race  or  the  head. 

Table  9. — Per  cent  of  persons  within  each  age  groups  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head 

of  household. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head 
of  household. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  within  each  specified  age  group. 

Tnder 
6. 

6  to  13. 

Hand 
15. 

16  to  10. 

20  to  20. 

30  to  44. 

46  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

1^994 
1,576 

140 

989 

1,454 

03 

2,816 
2,414 
225 
7,475 
1,412 

17.8 
10.0 

22.9 
16.4 
16.6 
32.3 

15.6 
12.1 
4.4 
17.0 
17.6 

15.7 
11.4 

10.0 
19.0 
19.7 
17.2 

17.0 
16.6 
4.0 
20.8 
10.1 

3.0 
2.5 

1.4 
3.5 
8.0 
2.2 

4.3 

4.6 

.4 

4.4 

4.7 

6.5 
4.1 

3.6 
7.7 
6.7 
4.8 

8.7 

0.1 

10.7 

10.6 

10*6 

20.1 
2&.0 

30.3 
20.2 
17.6 
30.1 

20.0 
17.2 
60.7 
18.5 
17.1 

21.6 
83.1 

16.4 
22.6 
22.4 
12.0 

20.0 
10.6 
27.6 
18.7 
20.2 

16.4 

Nent) 

18.0 

NativeH^m  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Qennan 

6.4 
0.7 

Irish 

13.8 

Polish 

1.1 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Q«rman 

18.6 
21.1 

Qieek 

2.2 

Hebrew.  Kiissian 

0.9 

Hebrew,  Other. 

10.9 
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Table  9. — Fer  cent  ofp€T9(ms  vntMn  each  age  group,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head 

of  houeehold — Continued. 


QeDenl  nattvity  and  race  of  head 
of  household. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nmnber  within  each  specified  age  group. 

Under 
6. 

6  to  13. 

Hand 
15. 

16  to  19. 

20  to  29. 

30  to  44. 

45  or 
over. 

Foreleii-boni^-Coiitlniied. 

Wah 

3,842 

454 

10,565 

1,915 

1,075 
405 

6,520 
230 

1,915 
666 
669 

1,357 

13.5 
16.6 
22.1 
18.6 
17.1 
16.0 
20.7 
2.6 
23.1 
25.1 
10.0 
21.4 

20.5 

14.3 

16.7 

10.7 

9.8 

8.0 

16.6 

.4 

14.1 

11.3 

20.0 

15.6 

4.7 
3.3 
8.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.2 
2.7 
.0 
2.2 
1.4 
5.0 
1.9 

8.0 
8.4 
7.4 
5.1 
8.7 
3.2 
7.9 
13.0 
7.1 
4.7 
7.6 
5.9 

15.4 
26.0 
20.1 
31.1 
28.5 
44.9 
23.9 
66.1 
25.3 
29.1 
15.0 
80.4 

21.9 
22.7 
20.1 
28.9 
28.4 
28.1 
21.1 
15.2 
22.5 
24.9 
22.8 
20.0 

16.0 

Italian,  North 

9.7 

10.4 

4.5 

Magyar 

&2 

Negro 

3.5 

PoUeh 

7.1 

Bnrian 

2.6 

Slovak 

5.7 

8.6 

Swedish 

19.6 

Syrian 

4.8 

Grand  total 

60,191 

18.1 

16.8 

3.4 

7.9 

21.7 

21.5 

10.6 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  liather. . 
Total  native-born 

2,676 

6,246 

43,945 

17.3 
15.6 
18.5 

19.2 
16.1 
16.9 

3.6 
3.1 
3.4 

6.8 
6w0 
8.2 

20.1 
21.3 
21.7 

21.8 
24.6 
21.0 

11.2 
13.2 

Total  foreign-born 

10.8 

The  members  of  immi^ant  households  are,^  on  the  whole,  younger 
than  the  members  of  the  households  of  the  native-bom  white  of  native 
father.  Below  the  age  of  20  years  they  show  the  larger  proportions 
of  persons  of  each  specified  a^e,  and  in  each  of  the  higner  age  groups 
the  smaller  proportions.  Omy  among  immigrant  races  of  the  older 
immigration  have  as  many  as  12  per  cent  of  the  members  of  house- 
holds reached  the  age  of  45  years.  The  per  cent  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  in  the  households  of  the  several  races  is  as  follows: 


Native-bom  of  native  father:         Per  cent. 

White 36.5 

Neero 23.9 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,   by 
race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 34. 3 

German 39.8 

Irish 40.1 

Polish , 61.7 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 37. 8 

German 33.2 

Greek .* 8. 8 

Hebrew,  Russian 42. 2 

Hebrew,  Other 41.3 

Irish 38.7 

Italian,  North 33.2 


Foreign-bom — Continued.  Percent 

Italian,  South 42.0 

Lithuanian 30. 4 

Magyar 28.2 

NcfiTO 20.2 

Pofish 40.0 

Servian 3. 0 

Slovak 39.4 

Slovenian 37. 8 

Swedish 36.0 

Syrian 38.9 

Grand  total 38.3 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father. .  40. 1 

Total  native-bom 34. 8 

Total  foreign-bom 38. 8 


Certain  of  the  immigrant  races,  the  Hebrews  (Russian  and  other), 
the  South  ItaUans,  and  the  Poles,  report  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  their  households  as  being  under  16  years  of  age.  Greek 
and  Servian  households  being  largelv  composed  of  groups  of  men,  the 
per  cents  of  children  in  the  households  of  these  races  are  very  low* 
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TBAAS  IN  THE  UNITBD   STATES 

The  table  next  presented  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
heads  of  households  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years: 

Table  10. — NuTnber  and  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  male  heads  of  households  in  the  United 
States  under  five  years,  five  to  nijie  years,  etc.,  by  race  of  individual. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  Is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  dedacUon  ig 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Race  of  individiul. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  In  the  United  States 
each  specified  number  of  years. 

Per  cent  in  the  United  States 
each  specified  number  of  years. 

Under 
5. 

6  too. 

10  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Under 
6. 

5  too. 

10  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . 
Oerniftn 

639 

457 

48 

1,264 

249 

612 

72 

1,887 
322 
186 
108 

1,112 
32 
346 
114 
117 
333 

06 
47 
19 

368 
46 
16 
22 

321 
60 
92 
63 

247 

26 

68 

17 

1 

117 

105 
33 
14 

351 
86 
62 
19 

663 

128 
64 
32 

340 
4 

141 
60 
11 

120 

117 
86 
15 

376 
69 

132 
21 

651 

111 
22 
16 

297 
2 
87 
31 
38 
91 

221 
291 

■  "ieo" 

49 
412 

10 
352 

IJ 
8 

7 

228 

60' 

7 

67 
5 

17.8 
10.3 
30.6 
28.6 
18.1 
2.6 
30.6 
17.0 
21.4 
40.6 
40.1 
22.2 
81.3 
16.8 
14.0 
.0 
35.1 

10.5 
7.2 
29.2 
28.0 
34.5 
8.6 
26.4 
29.8 
39.8 
34.4 
29.6 
30.6 
12.5 
40.8 
51.8 
9.4 
36.0 

«1.7 
18.8 
31.3 
30.0 
27.7 
21.6 
20.2 
34.5 
34.5 
11.8 
14.8 
26.7 
6.3 
26.1 
27.2 
32.5 
27.3 

41.0 
63.7 

Greek 

.0 

Hebv^w,  Russian 

13.5 

Hebrew,  Other 

10.7 

Irish 

67.3 

Ttaltan,  North 

13.9 

Italian,  South 

18.7 

T/ithua'nf  an 

4.3 

Masrvar 

4.3 

^i"6J  ~ 

Neero 

6l5 

Polish 

20.5 

Servian 

.0 

Slovak 

17.3 

6.1 

Swedish 

67.3 

Sjrrian 

1.5 

Total 

7,788 

1,604 

2,122 

2,162 

1,900 

2a6 

27.2 

27.8 

24.4 

Arranged  m  descending  order  of  per  cents  in  the  United  States 
under  ten  years  the  figures  are: 


Percent. 

Servian 93.8 

Magyar 83. 9 

Nepo 78. 7 

Synan 71. 1 

Greek 68. 8 

Slovenian 66.  7 

Lithuanian 61.  2 

Slovak 57.6 

Italian,  North 67.0 

Hebrew,  Russian 56. 5 


Peroant. 

Polish 52.8 

Hebrew,  Other 52. 6 

Italian,  South 46.8 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 37. 3 

German 17. 5 

Irish 11.1 

Swedish 10. 3 


Total  foreign-bom 47. 8 


It  must  be  remembered  that  these  per  cents  apply  only  to  heads 
of  households.  The  total  population  studied  would  show  considera- 
bly higher  per  cents  of  persons  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  ten  years. 
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LIVINQ  CONDITIONS. 

fl 

CONGB8TION.« 


Tho  table  which  follows  shows,  by  city,  the  per  cent  of  households 
occupying  apartments  of  each  specified  number  of  rooms: 

Table  11. — Per  cent  of  households  occupying  apartments  of  each  specified  number  of 

roomys,  by  city. 


City. 

Total, 
number 
of  house- 
holds. 

Average 
number 
of  rooms 
per 
apart- 
ment. 

Per  cent  of  households  occupying  apartments  of  each 
specified  number  oirooms. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7or 
more. 

New  York 

2,667 
2,237 
1,177 
1,416 
1,183 
687 
839 

3.37 
4.09 
3.62 
3.52 
3.64 
3.90 
4.33 

0.3 
.7 
8.2 
6.4 
1.8 
3.8 
1.1 

10.2 
8.5 
20.6 
15.6 
16.3 
17.8 
6.4 

51.3 
16.3 
24.0 
31.6 
31.8 
20.8 
21.8 

31.8 
48.7 
22.0 
27.8 
28.7 
27.4 
27.2 

5.4 
12.9 

9.0 
11.4 
13.5 
14.6 
25.1 

0.6 
9.8 

10.3 
3.7 
4.9 
9.6 

11.8 

0.5 

Chicago 

3.1 

Philadelphia 

5.9 

Boston 

3.6 

r!|Av<*lan<1 

8.0 

Buffalo 

6.1 

Milwaukee 

6.6 

Total 

10,206 

3.72 

2.6 

12.7 

31.0 

32.8 

11.5 

6.2 

3.3 

Of  the  10,206  households  31  per  cent  occupy  apartments  of  three 
rooms  and  32.8  per  cent  occupy  apartments  of  four  rooms.  Only 
15.3  per  cent  are  in  apartments  of  fewer  than  three  rooms  and  21 
per  cent  in  apartments  of  more  than  four  rooms.  The  average  size 
of  apartment  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  is  between  four  and  five 
rooms.  In  the  other  five  cities  it  is  between  three  and  four  rooms. 
The  averages  for  the  four  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  larger  than  for 
the  three  Atlantic  coast  cities. 

The  information  with  regard  to  size  of  apartments  is  presented  in 
the  next  table  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household: 

Table  12. — Per  cent  of  households  occupying  apartments  of  each  specified  number  of 

rooms  J  by  general  nativity  ana  race  of  head  of  household. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Total 
number 
of  house- 
holds. 

Average 
number 
of  rooms 
per 
apart- 
ment. 

Per  cent  of  households  occupying  apart- 
ments of  each  specified  number  of  rooms. 

household. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

30.9 
44.0 

43.9 
32.0 
29.0 
40.0 

87.9 
35.1 
10.2 
32.0 
24.9 
30.3 
45.5 

5. 

6. 

7or 
more. 

Native-born  of  native  father:  ' 

White 

486 
448 

41 
228 
328 

20 

643 
567 

49 

1,370 

281 

806 

77 

4.47 
3.61 

3.73 
4.53 
4.31 
3.80 

3.65 
4.30 
2.88 
3.82 
3.69 
4.27 
4.26 

1.0 
5.1 

.0 

.4 

1.5 

.0 

.9 
.9 
18.4 
1.0 
1.8. 
1.1 
1.3 

3.1 
3.1 

4.9 
3.1 
4.3 
5.0 

5.9 
5.6 

28.6 
9.6 

11.4 
5.2 
5.2 

23.7 
37.9 

36.6 
19.7 
30.8 
35.0 

42.6 
22.2 
24.5 
32.1 
39.1 
29.9 
15.6 

19.1 
3.1 

12.2 
23.2 
14.9 
15.0 

5.8 
18.2 
16.3 
18.0 
15.7 
12.7 
14.3 

14.2 
3.6 

.0 

14.9 

10.4 

5.0 

4.7 

11.3 

.0 

4.6 

3.2 

13.2 

13.0 

8.0 

"SegiQ 

3.1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race 
of  father: 
Bohemianand  Moravian 

2.4 

German 

6.6 

Irish 

9.1 

Polish 

.0 

Foreign-bom: 

BohemlanandMoravian 

2.2 

German 

6.7 

Greek 

2.0 

Hebrew,  Russian 

2.7 

Hebrew,  Other 

3.0 

Irish 

7.7 

Italian,  North 

5.2 

a  Congestion  depends  on  many  conditions  other  than  tho  number  of  persons  per  room  and  per  sleeping 
room.  Most  of  these  conditions  are  not  susceptible  of  statistical  measurement  and  no  definite  line  can 
be  drawn  where  overcrowding  begins.  In  this  section  of  the  report  the  terms  ' '  congestion  "  and  "  degree 
of  congestion"  are  expressly  restricted  to  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  peisons  or  adults  per  room  and 
per  sleeping  room. 
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Table  12. — Per  cent  of  fumseholda  occupying  aparimenU  of  each  tpeeified  number  of 
rooms f  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  ofhouiehold — Continued. 


Oeneral  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Total 
number 
ofhoose- 

holds. 

Avonge 
nnmber 
of  rooms 

apart- 
ment. 

Per  oent  of  houaehcdds  oocapyfA"  &pai^ 
ments  of  each  qMCffled  nmnDer  a  looms. 

hoosahold. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7or 
more 

Foraign-bom— Cootinaed. 

Itelian.  South 

1,080 
337 
207 
122 

1,187 
33 
871 
116 
148 
361 

3.28 
3.00 
3.41 
3.28 
3.58 
4.61 
3.21 
3.34 
4.85 
2.61 

3.3 
1.5 
1.4 

.0 
3.5 
3.0 
1.6 
1.7 

.0 
15.8 

23.2 
5.3 

21.7 
.0 

15.8 
3.0 

22.4 

22.4 
2.7 

34.3 

36.0 
21.4 
30.4 
72.1 
10.5 

6.1 
37.2 
41.4 

6.8 
31.0 

23.3 
51.3 
36.2 
27.0 
47.2 
51.5 
33.4 
16.4 
36.5 
14.1 

7.7 
16.6 

4.8 
.0 

0.5 
27.3 

3.0 
12.1 
18.0 

2.8 

3.7 
3.9 
8.4 

.0 
8.5 

.0 

2.2 

5.2 

29.7 

.8 

1.7 

I/ithuan^an ....  

.6 

Magyar 

l.tt 

Ne0ro 

.0 

PoUsh 

1.9 

Servian 

0.1 

Slovak 

.3 

.0 

flwffdlnh 

5.4 

Syrian 

1.1 

Grand  totiil  -  - . 

10,206 

3.72 

2.6 

12.7 

31.0 

32.8 

11.5 

6.2 

3.3 

Total  native-bom  of  for^gn  f&ther 

Total  native-bom 

617 
1,551 
8,655 

4.34 
4.17 
3.64 

1.0 
2.2 
2.7 

8.0 

3.4 

14.4 

27.2 
20.2 
31.3 

31.4 
34.0 
32.4 

17.8 
14.0 
11.0 

11.2 
9.9 
5.5 

7.S 

6.4 

Total  foreien-l3oni 

2.7 

Households  of  immigrants  occupy  smaller  apartments,  on  the 
whole,  than  do  native  households  of  native  white  or  foreign  parentage, 
but  slightly  larger  than  do  negroes  of  native  birth.  The  per  cents 
of  foreign  households  in  apartments  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
rooms  are  higher  than  the  corresponding  per  cents  of  households  of 
the  native-bom  white  of  native  father,  and  the  per  cents  in  apart- 
ments of  each  specified  size  above  four  rooms  are  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  per  cents  of  the  households  of  the  native  white  of 
native  father.  On  the  whole,  the  Syrians  occupy  the  smallest  apart- 
ments and  the  Swedes  the  largest. 

The  per  cent  of  households  of  each  specified  number  of  persons  is 
shown^  oy  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household,  in  the  table 
following: 

Table  13. — Per  cent  ofhouueholda  of  each  specified  nurriber  of  persons ^  by  general  nativity 

and  race  of  head  of  household. 


Oeneral  nativity  and 
race  ofhead  of  house- 
hold. 


Native-bom  of  native 
father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bora   of  for- 
eign father,  by  race 
offatiier: 
Bohemian     and 

Moravian 

Oerman , 

Irish 

Polish 

Foreign-born: 

Bohemian     and 

Moravian 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
house- 
holds. 


486 
448 


41 
228 
328 

20 


643 

667 

49 

1,870 


Average 
number 
of  per- 
sons per 
house- 
hold. 


4.14 
3.57 


3.41 
4.34 
4.52 
4.65 


4.39 
4.28 
4.80 
6.61 


Per  cent  of  households  of  each  specified  number  of  persons. 


1. 


1.4 
5.1 


2.4 

3.5 

2.4 

.0 


1.7 

4.8 

.0 

.4 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

20.2 

21.2 

22.0 

14.0 

10.8 

3.9 

3.9 

1.6 

27.0 

26.6 

16.7 

10.7 

6.3 

2.9 

2.7 

1.8 

24.4 

29.3 

24.4 

14.6 

2.4 

2.4 

.0 

.0 

18.4 

20.6 

14.5 

13.6 

14.0 

6.1 

4.8 

8.1 

14.3 

19.2 

18.9 

19.2 

12.5 

6.1 

3.1 

1.8 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

30.0 

5.0 

10.0 

.0 

.0 

16.2 

20.5 

17.3 

17.4 

13.1 

6.6 

4.6 

1.7 

19.0 

16.9 

19.0 

16.6 

9.0 

6.6 

4.4 

2.1 

82.7 

18.4 

6.1 

10.2 

6.1 

6.1 

8.2 

4.1 

8.3 

11.2 

14.5 

16.4 

16.0 

12.3 

10.4 

6.9 

10  or 
more. 


1.4 
.2 


.0 
1.3 
2.4 

6.0 


1.1 
2.5 
8.3 
4.6 
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Tablb  13. — Per  cent  ofhcmaeholda  of  each  specified  number  of  persons,  by  general  nativity 

and  race  of  Mad  o/AotweAoW— Continued. 


Oeneral  nativity  and 
race    of    head    of 
household. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
house- 
holds. 

Average 
number 
of  per- 
sons per 
house- 
hold. 

Per  cent  of  households  of  each  specified  number  of  persons. 

1. 

• 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10  or 
more. 

Foralgn-bom— Gontd. 
Hebrew,  Other... 
Irish 

281 

806 

77 

1,980 
337 
207 
122 

1,187 
33 
371 
116 
148 
361 

6.06 
4.85 
6.90 
5.46 
6.91 
6.20 
3.39 
5.54 
6.97 
6.17 
6.74 
4.51 
3.80 

2.5 

3.7 

.0 

.6 

.3 

1.4 

4.9 

1.2 

.0 

.8 

.0 

4.1 

.6 

10.7 

16.6 

6.2 

8.1 

7.7 

13.0 

24.6 

10.0 

12.1 

9.4 

6.9 

9.5 

21.1 

14.6 
15.9 
11.7 
12.8 
8.6 
14.0 
32.0 
11.7 
12.1 
13.5 
16.4 
16.9 
27.4 

14.6 
14.8 
18.2 
17.7 

9.2 
19.8 
19.7 
15.0 

3.0 
13.2 
16.4 
21.6 
23.3 

19.9 
13.6 
19.6 
16.6 
16.0 
16.4 

9.0 
16.0 

6.1 
21.6 
16.4 
17.7 
14.1 

12.8 
11.4 

9.1 
14.0 
17.8 

8.2 

6.6 
12.9 
12.1 
18.1 
10.3 
14.9 

7.8 

9.3 

9.8 

9.1 

11.8 

16.6 

8.7 

1.6 

12.3 

12.1 

10.0 

10.3 

10.8 

3.3 

8.5 
6.8 

11.7 
8.5 

13.1 

3.4 

.8 

9.6 

21.2 
7.6 
8.6 
4.7 
1.4 

3.2 
4.6 
6.6 
4.0 
6.6 
7.7 

.8 
6.1 
3.0 
3.8 
3.4 

.0 
1.1 

3.9 
4.0 

Italian,  North.... 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

9.1 
6.6 
4.2 
7.2 

"•■fe  J  "■ 

Necro 

.0 

PoDsh 

6.2 

flervlan 

18.2 

Slovak 

2.2 

Slovenian 

8w^<sb 

11.2 
.0 

Syrian 

.0 

Grand  total 

10,206 

5.00 

1.7 

13.0 

15.7 

16.6 

15.9 

12.6 

9.4 

7.2 

4.2 

3.9 

Total  native-bom  of 

foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom. . . . 

617 
1,661 
8,656 

4.39 
4.07 
5.16 

2.8 
3.0 
1.6 

16.4 
20.6 
11.6 

20.4 
22.4 
14.5 

17.7 
18.8 
16.2 

17.2 
14.3 
16.1 

12.2 

9.9 

13.0 

6.0 

4.4 

10.3 

3.4 
3.4 
7.8 

2.1 
1.9 
4.6 

1.9 
1.8 
4.3 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  households  studied  is  5;  the  aver- 
age in  immigrant  households  is  5.16  persons,  in  households  of  the 
native-bom  of  foreign  father  4.39  persons,  and  in  the  households  of 
the  native-bom  white  ot  native  father  4.14  persons.  Thirtv-nine 
and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  households  of  the  native-born  of  foreign 
father  and  42.8  per  cent  of  the  households  of  the  native-bom  white  of 
native  father,  as  contrasted  with  27.6  per  cent  of  the  households  of 
immigrants,  consist  of  fewer  than  4  persons,  while  25.6  per  cent  of 
the  households  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  and  21.1  per  cent 
of  the  native  white  of  native  father,  as  against  40  per  cent  or  foreign 
households,  are  composed  of  6  persons  or  more. 

The  number  and!^  per  cent  of  households  which  average  each 
specified  number  of  persons  per  room  are  shown  in  the  two  tables 
following.    The  first  table  presents  the  figures  by  city: 

Tablb  14. — Number  and  per  cent  of  households  having  each  specified  number  of  persons 

per  room,  by  city. 


City. 

Total 
mmiber 
of  house- 
holds. 

Average 
number 

of  per- 
sons per 

room. 

Number  of  households  hav- 
ing each  specified  number 
of  persons  per  room. 

Per  cent  of  households  hav- 
ing each  specified  number 
of  persons  per  room. 

lor 
more. 

2  or 
more. 

3  or 
more. 

4  or 
more. 

lor 
more. 

2  or 
more. 

3  or 
more. 

4  or 
more. 

New  York 

2,667 
2,237 
1,177 
1,416 
1,183 
687 
839 

1.39 
1.26 
1.41 
1.44 
1.40 
1.33 

2,137 

1,696 

955 

1,174 

973 

iS23 

618 
383 
430 
461 
313 
213 
121 

89 
39 
138 
101 
47 
55 
21 

13 
7 

35 

26 
6 

11 

2 

80.1 
76.8 
81.1 
82.9 
82.2 
76.1 
67.8 

23.2 
17.1 
36.5 
32.6 
26.5 
31.0 
14.4 

3.3 
1.7 
11.7 
7.1 
4.0 
8.0 
2.6 

0.5 

Chicago 

.3 

Phllfi^plnhM.. 

3.0 

Boston 

1.8 

Cleveland .  

.6 

Buffalo 

1.6 

Mfiwftukef 

1. 14        569 

.2 

Total 

10,206 

1.84 

8,027 

2,639 

490 

100 

78.6 

24.9 

4.8 

1.0 

744 
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The  average  number  of  persons  per  room  in  households  studied 
is  1.34.  The  average  is  highest  in  Boston,  where  it  reaches  1.44 
persons  per  room.  The  largest  per  cents  of  households  in  which 
the  number  of  persons  per  room  is  cornparatively  high  are  inPhiladel- 

1>hia.     In  that  city  11.7  per  cent  of  the  households  studied  show  at 
east  three  persons  per  room  and  3  per  cent  show  at  least  four  per- 
sons per  room. 

In  the  next  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  households  which 
have  each  specified  number  of  persons  per  room  are  shown  by  gen- 
eral nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household: 

Table  15. — Nurriber  and  per  cent  of  households  havinq  each  spedfied-nurriber  of  penona 
per  room,  by  general  ruiHvity  and  race  ojhead  of  household. 


Qeneral  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  household. 

Total 
number 
of  houses 

holds. 

Average 
number 

of  per- 
sons per 

room. 

Number  of  households 
having  each  specified 
number    of    persons 
per  room. 

Per  cent  of  households 
having  each  spedfled 
number    of    persons 
per  room. 

lor 
more. 

2  or 
more. 

3  or 
more. 

4  or 
more. 

lor 
more. 

2or 
more. 

8  or 
more. 

4or 
more. 

Native-bom  of  native  fother: 
White 

486 
448 

41 

228 

.    328 

20 

643 
667 

49 

1,3V0 

281 

806 

77 

1,980 

337 

207 

122 

1,187 

33 
371 
116 
148 
361 

0.93 
.99 

.92 

.96 
1.05 
1.22 

1.20 
.99 
1.67 
1.47 
1.37 
1.14 
1.38 
1.66 
1.51 
1.53 
1.03 
1.55 
1.51 
1.61 
1.72 
.93 
1.45 

252 
245 

21 
120 
208 

18 

479 
310 

48 

1,190 

231 

552 

66 

1,819 

298 

184 

78 
1,026 

29 
341 
108 

79 
825 

27 
53 

1 

18 
32 

1 

90 
49 
19 

371 
61 
78 
11 

851 

88 

60 

6 

398 
10 

134 

50 

1 

130 

4 
14 

1 
4 

51.9 
54.7 

51.2 
52.6 
63.4 
90.0 

74.5 
54.7 
98.0 
86.9 
82.2 
68.5 
85.7 
91.9 
88.4 
88.9 
63.9 
86.4 
87.9 
91.9 
93.1 
53.4 
90.0 

5.6 
11.8 

2.4 
7.9 
9.8 
5.0 

14.0 

8.6 

38.8 

27.1 

21.7 

9.7 

14.3 

43.0 

26.1 

29.0 

4.9 

33.5 

30.3 

3&1 

43.1 

.7 

30.0 

0.8 
3.1 

.0 
.0 
.9 
.0 

1.1 

.5 
8.2 
4.3 
2.5 

.4 

2.6 

10.0 

3.6 

5.8 

.0 
7.3 
3.0 
7.3 
4.3 

.0 
11.6 

0.3 

Neno 

.9 

Natlve-Dom  of  foreign  fother,  by 
race  of  father: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian 

.0 

rSprninn, 

.0 

Irish 

3 

.0 

Polish 

.0 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

rSpi-mftn 

7 

3 

4 

59 

7 

3 

2 

198 

12 

12 

"'i' 

6 

""si* 

3 
1 

.0 
.0 

Greek 

2.0 

Hebrew.  Russian 

.4 

Hebrew,  Other 

.0 

Irish 

.0 

Italian ,  North 

.0 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Maevar 

2.6 
.9 
.6 

Negro 

.0 

Polish 

87 
1 

27 
5 

17 

''4 
1 

1.4 

Servian 

.0 

Slovak 

1.1 

Slovenian 

.9 

Swedish 

.0 

Syrian 

42 

ii 

3.0 

Grand  total 

10,206 

1.34  8,027 

2.539 

490 

100 

78.6 

24.9 

4.8 

1.0 

Total    native-born    of   foreign 
father 

617 
1,551 
8,655 

1.01 

.98 

1.42 

367 

864 

7,163 

52 

132 

2,407 

3 

21 

469 

96 

59.5 
55.7 
82.8 

8.4 

8.5 

27.8 

.5 
1.4 
6.4 

.0 

Total  native-bom 

.3 

Total  forelgn-bom 

1.1 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  room  is  1.42  among  immigrant 
households,  0.93  among  the  households  of  the  native-bom  white 
of  native  father,  and  1.01  in  the  households  of  the  native-bom  of 
foreign  father.  Twenty-seven  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  all  immi- 
grant households  have  as  many  as  two  persons  per  room  and  5.4  per 
cent  have  as  many  as  three  persons  per  room,  as  contrasted  with  5.6 
per  cent  and  0.8  per  cent  of  the  households  of  the  native-bom  whit^ 
of  native  father,  and  8.4  per  cent  and  0.6  per  cent  of  the  households 
of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  The  Slovenians  show  the  behest 
average  number  of  persons  per  room,  but  the  Syrians  and  the  &>uth 
Italians  report  larger  per  cents  of  households  in  which  the  higher 
degrees  of  congestion  prevail. 
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The  number  and  per  cent  of  households  which  average  each  specified 
number  of  persons  per  steeping  room  are  shown  in  the  two  tables 
following.    The  first  table  presents  the  figures  by  city: 


lAVLs  W.— Number  md  per  cent  of  hmueholdt  having  eaeh 

per  lUtpin^  room,  by  aty. 

p«.jW»u«J.r 

o/pmont 

Number 
lioldi 

8 

eKh  ipeclfled  nimiber  otpef- 
soni  per  i^eoplng  room. 

ssritss.-"- 

r^. 

^. 

J;^ 

mZ. 

£S,. 

^. 

Ii 

is. 

^ 

SST". 

IS 

«82 

2.32 

121 

1,H4 

'SB6 
l.OH 
M6 

61fl 

ast 

37< 
442 

286 

30 

220 
IS 

127 

ae 

i 

n 

73.4 

Is 

ii 

3S,3 
34.1 

e.4 

0.7 

s-*^ 

3.S 

1.0 

Tow 

I0,lfl3 

1.32 

T.Bir 

3,102  ji.oat 

» 

11. 

Tlfl 

30.  B 

».« 

3.0 

1.1 

About  three-fourths  of  all  households  studied  report  2  or  more 
persons  per  sleeping  room,  30.5  per  cent  report  3  or  more,  10  per  cent 
4  or  more,  and  3  per  cent  5  or  more.  The  average  is  2.32  persons. 
Philadelphia  reports  as  high  an  average  as  any  city  and  lai^r  per  cents 
than  any  other  city  of  households  having  a  relatively  high  number 
of  persons  per  sleeping  room. 

In  the  second  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  households  which 
have  each  specified  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  are  shown 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  nead  of  household. 


1.93 

290 
224 

n 

7n 

11 

10 

!^ 

IS         3 
42        10 

87'  '"SB 
2  1 

0         2 

a      1 
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Table  17. — Number  and  per  cent  of  households  having  each  specified  number  of  person* 
per  sleeping  room,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household — Continued. 


General  nativity  and 
race    of    head    of 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Average 
number 
of  per- 
sons per 
sleeping 
room. 

Number  of  households  having 
each  specified  number  of  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room. 

Per  cent  of  housdiolds  having 
each  specified  number  of  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room. 

household. 

2  or 
more. 

3  or 
more. 

561 
4 

162 
66 
21 
85 

4  or 
more. 

6  or 
more. 

6  or 
more. 

2Qr 
more. 

3or 
more. 

4  or 
more. 

5or     6or 
more.  more. 

Forelgn-bom— Con. 
PoUsh 

1,183 
33 
370 
116 
148 
354 

2.72 
2.09 
2.63 
2.99 
1.92 
2.05 

1,015 

22 

320 

111 

80 

240 

227 

66 

21 

85.8 
66.7 
86.5 
95.7 
54.1 
67.8 

47.4 
12.1 
43.8 
66.9 
14.2 
24.0 

19.2 

.0 

15.1 

27.6 

2.0 

7.3 

5.6 
.0 

5.7 

13.8 

.0 

1.7 

1.8 

Servian 

.0 

Slovak 

56 

32 

3 

26 

21 
16 

7 
6 

1.9 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

5.2 
.0 

Syrian 

6 

1 

.3 

Grand  total 

10,163 

2.32 

7,577 

3,102 

1,020 

306 

113 

74.6 

3a5 

10.0 

3.0 

1.1 

Total  native-bom  of 

foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  forelgn-bom 

617 
1,548 
8,616 

2.05 
1.94 
2.39 

404 

918 

6,659 

133 

273 

2,829 

26 

64 

956 

6 

11 

297 

3 

3 

110 

65.5 
59.3 
77.3 

21.6 
17.6 
32.8 

4.2 
4.1 

11.1 

1.0 

.7 

3.4 

.5 

.2 

1.8 

In  households  of  unmigrants  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
sleeping  room  is  2.39;  in  the  households  or  the  native-bom  white  of 
native  rather  the  average  is  1.93;  in  households  of  the  native-bom  of 
foreign  father  the  average  is  2.05.  Of  the  foreign  households  32.8  per 
cent  report  at  least  three  persons  per  sleeping  room,  11.1  per  cent  at 
least  four  persons,  and  3.4  per  cent  at  least  five  persojis;  or  the  house- 
holds of  the  native  white  or  native  father  only  18.8  per  cent  report  as 
many  as  three  persons  per  sleeping  room,  5.6  per  cent  as  many  as 
four  persons,  and  0.8  per  cent  as  many  as  five  persons.  The  per  cents 
for  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  do  not  diner  materially  rrom  the 
per  cents  for  the  native  white  of  native  father.  The  Slovenians 
report  the  highest  average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  and 
the  largest  per  cents  of  households  with  each  specified  degree  of  con- 
gestion per  sleeping  room. 

The  average  numbers  of  adults  per  room  and  per  sleeping  room  in 
households  with  foreim-bom  heaos,  by  years  of  residence  of  head  in 
the  United  States  ana  by  city,  are  as  follows: 

Table  18. — Average  number  of  adults  per  room  and  per  sleepirig  room  in  households  with 
foreign-bom  heads,  by  years  of  residence  of  head  %n  the  United  States  and  by  city. 

[In  this  table  each  person  10  yean  of  age  or  over  is  oonaldered  an  adult  and  two  persons  under  10  are  ooo- 
sldered  one  adult.  By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United 
states.] 


aty. 

Average  number  of  adults  per 
room  in  households  whose 
heads  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years. 

Average  number  of  adults  per 
sleeping  room  in  households 
whose  neads  have  redded 
in  the  United  States  eadi 
specified  number  of  years. 

Under  5 
years. 

6to9 
years. 

10  years 
or  over. 

Under  5 
years. 

5to0 
years. 

10  years 
or  over. 

New  York 

1.28 
1.28 
1.54 
1.62 
1.31 
1.23 
1.16 

1.42 
1.15 
1.53 
1.44 
1.31 
1.26 
1.15 

1.27 
1.06 
1.23 
L28 
1.10 
L20 
1.04 

1.96 
2.14 
2.34 
2.11 
2.06 
2.04 
2.10 

1.96 
2.02 
2.48 
1.96 
2.33 
2.01 
2.16 

L97 

Chicago 

2.02 

phiifl^^iphift 

Z18 

Boston. ." 

1.96 

Cleveland 

1.99 

Buffalo 

2.U 

liilwaukee 

2.14 

Total 

1.82 

1.20 

1.10 

2.06 

2.00 

2.04 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  city  the  average  number  of  adults  per 
room  among  immigrants  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  10 
years  or  over  is  less  than  among  immigrants  whose  periods  of  resi- 
dence in  the  country  have  been  shorter.  This  does  not  hold  true  of 
the  average  number  of  adults  per  sleeping  roona.  There  seems  to  be, 
in  general,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  earlier  immigrants  to  reserve 
more  rooms  proportionally  for  other  than  sleeping  purposes  than  do 
more  recent  immigrants.  In  no  city  in  any  of  the  periods  of  resi- 
dence does  the  average  number  of  adults  per  room  rise  to  1.55  or  the 
average  number  of  adults  per  sleeping  room  to  2.50. 

The  extent  to  wliich  the  nouseholds  studied  reserve  rooms  for  other 
than  sleeping  purposes  is  set  forth  in  the  table  following: 

Table  19. — Number  and  per  cent  of  households  regularly  sleeping  in  all  except  each  specie 
fied  number  of  rooms,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


Num- 
ber* re- 
I>orting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
rooms 

per 
house- 
hold. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
sleep- 
ing 
rooms 

per 
house> 
hold. 

Number  of  households 
sleeping  in— 

Per  cent  of  households 
sleeping  In- 

General  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  household. 

All 
rooms. 

AU  ex- 
cept 1 
room. 

AU  ex- 
cept 2 
rooms. 

All 
rooms. 

AU  ex- 
cept 1 
room. 

AU  ex- 
cept 2 
rooms. 

Natlve-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

484 
447 

41 
228 
328 

20 

641 

667 

49 

1,361 

281 

804 

76 

1,968 
337 
205 
122 

1,183 
33 
370 
116 
148 
354 

4.47 
3.62 

3.73 
4.53 
4.31 
3.80 

3.65 
4.30 
2.88 
3.82 
3.  GO 
4.27 
4.26 
3.28 
3.90 
3.40 
3.28 
3.58 
4.61 
3.21 
3.34 
4.85 
2.61 

2.15 
2.00 

1.54 
2.12 
2.26 
1.70 

1.90 
2.11 
2.29 
2.36 
2.21 
2.35 
2.53 
2.15 
2.54 
2.15 
1.78 
2.04 
3.33 
1.97 
1.92 
2.34 
1.85 

11 
34 

4" 

10 

17 

15 

21 

176 

41 

22 

5 

447 

41 

32 

1 

173 

1 

56 

6 

1 

149 

98 
166 

7 

39 
97 

3 

247 
123 

27 
600 
112 
290 

30 
978 
161 
109 

66 
367 

23 
186 

60 

9 

157 

185 
205 

20 

80 

130 

13 

378 
235 

1 

418 

87 

295 

27 

423 

113 

48 

48 

497 

8 

111 

47 

68 

39 

2.3 
7.6 

.0 
1.8 
3.0 

.0 

2.7 

2.6 

42.9 

12.9 

14.6 

2.7 

6.6 

22.7 

12.2 

15.6 

.8 

14.6 

3.0 

15.1 

5.2 

.7 

42.1 

20.2 
37.1 

17.1 
17.1 
29.6 
15.0 

38.5 
21.7 
55.1 
44.1 
39.9 
36.1 
39.5 
49.7 
47.8 
53.2 
64.1 
31.0 
69.7 
50.3 
51.7 
6.1 
44.4 

38.2 

Negro 

45.9 

Natlvenbom  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian. 
Gtfrman 

48.8 
35.1 

Irish 

39.6 

Polish 

65.0 

Forelgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 
German ..... ,  - 

43.4 
41.4 

Greek 

2.0 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew.  Other 

30.7 
31.0 

Irish 

36.7 

Italian.  North 

35.5 

Italian.  South 

21.5 

I*ithnanlft" . .  , 

33.5 

Magyar 

23.4 

Negro 

39.3 

Poish 

42.0 

Servian 

24.2 

Slovak 

30.0 

Slovenian 

40.5 

Swedish 

45.9 

Syrian 

11.0 

Grand  total 

10,163 

3.72 

2.16 

1,203 

3,955 

3,376 

12.4 

38.9 

33.2 

Total  native-born  of  foreign 
father 

617 
1,548 
8,015 

4.34 
4.17 
3.64 

2.14 
2.10 
2.17 

14 

59 

1,204 

146 

410 

3,545 

243 

633 

2,743 

2,3 

3.8 

14.0 

23.7 
26.5 
41.1 

39.4 

Total  native-born 

40.9 

Total  forelen-bom 

31.8 

In  all,  1,263  households,  or  12.4  per  cent,  sleep  in  all  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  kitchen,  and  38.9  per  cent  reserve  but  one  room  for  other 
than  sleeping  purposes.  These  two  classes  comprise  more  than  half 
of  all  the  households  studied.  The  per  cents  are  much  higher  among 
the  foreign-bom  than  among  the  native-bom  white  of  native  father 
or  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  55.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
bom  and  only  22.5  per  cent  of  the  native  white  of  native  father  and 
26  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  sleeping  in  all  rooms 
or  m  all  but  one. 
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BOARDERS  AND  LODGERS. 


Many  persons  in  few  rooms  is  not  so  serious  a  matter  when  all  are 
members  of  the  family  as  when  strangers  are  included  in  the  hous^ 
hold.  The  keeping  of  boarders  or  lodgers  is  resorted  to  far  more 
commonly  by  some  races  than  by  others.  The  relative  showing  of  the 
several  races  and  the  several  cities  in  respect  to  congestion  shoidd, 
therefore,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  tables  which  follow.    Ap- 

f)roximately  one-fourth  of  all  households  studied  keep  boarders  or 
odgers.    The  per  cents  by  city  are  as  follows: 


Percent. 

New  York 24.6 

Chicago 30. 0 

Philadelphia 24.0 

Boeton 29. 3 

Cleveland 28. 9 


Peromt. 

Buffalo 18. 0 

Milwaukee 16. 6 


Total. 


25.8 


The  same  data  are  presented  in  the  next  table  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  head  of  household. 

Table  20. — Number  and  per  cent  of  households  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers,  by  general 

nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household, 

flnfonnattoii  relating  to  boarders  or  lodgers  covers  only  immediate  time  of  taking  schedule  and  not  the 
entire  year.    Boarders  are  persons  who  receive  both  bourd  and  lod^g.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  fordm  fatho-,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Irish 

Polish 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Oemum 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew.  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Negro 

Poflsh 

Berviui 

Slovak , 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom  ol  foreign  fiither. 

Total  native-born 

Total  lorelgn-bom 


Total 
number  of 
househcds. 


4iS6 
418 

II 


328 

ao 

6« 

667 
49 

1,370 

281 

806 

77 

1,080 
337 
207 
122 

1,187 
33 
371 
116 
148 
361 


10,206 


617 
1,551 
8,655 


Households  keeping 
boarders  or  lodgen. 


Number. 


68 
161 

8 
22 
37 

1 

84 

64 

9 

440 
74 

135 
33 

444 

237 
96 
45 

421 
9 

162 
44 
66 
19 


2,630 


63 

277 

2,353 


Peroent. 


13.0 
83.7 

7.3 

9.6 

11.3 

6.0 

13.1 
9.6 
18.4 
82.1 
26.3 
16w7 
42.9 
22.4 
70.3 
47.3 
36.9 
85.5 
27.3 
4L0 
37.9 
37.2 
6.3 


26.8 


10.2 
17.9 
27.2 
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The  proportion  of  immiOTant  households  keeping  boarders  and 
lodgers  is  27.2  per  cent;  the  proportion  among  households  of  the 
native  white  of  native  father  is  13  per  cent;  and  the  proportion 
among  households  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  is  10.2  per 
cent.  Lithuanian  households  are  reported  as  keeping  boarders  or 
lodgers  in  70.3  per  cent  of  all  cases,  tne  highest  proportion  shown  by 
anv  race.  Magyar  households  with  47.3  per  cent  keeping  boarders  or 
loaders  rank  second  to  Lithuanian  households.  The  negroes  of  native 
birth  and  eight  of  the  17  immigrant  races  report  boarders  or  lodgers 
in  more  than  one-third  of  their  households. 

The  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  household  is  pre- 
sented in  two  ways:  (1)  Based  on  the  total  number  of  households,  and 
(2)  based  on  the  number  of  households  which  keep  boarders  or  lodgers. 
The  data  are  presented  first  by  city: 


City. 


New  York.. 

Chicago 

Phlkidelphla 

Boston 

Cleveland... 


Based  on 

total 

number 

of  hoose- 

holdB. 


0.46 
.67 
.55 
.79 
.70 


Based  on 
number 
of  house* 
holds 
keeping 
boarders 

or 
lodgers. 


1.87 
2.25 
2.29 
2.71 
2.41 


city. 


Buffalo 

Milwaukee. 

Total 


Based  on 

total 

number 

of  house* 

holds. 


0.35 
.31 


.57 


Based  on 
number 
of  house- 
holds 
keeping 
boarders 

or 
lodgers. 


1.94 
1.86 


2.22 


In  Boston  are  found  the  highest  averages  of  boarders  or  lodgers, 
when  computed  on  either  basis^  and  in  Muwaukee  the  lowest.  The 
data  are  given  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household  in 
the  table  following : 

Table  21.— Average  number  of  hoarders  or  lodaers  per  household^  by  general  nativity  and 

race  of  head  of  household. 

(Information  relating  to  boarders  or  lodgers  covers  only  immediate  time  of  taklxig  schedule  and  not  the 
enture  year.    Boarders  are  persons  who  receive  both  board  and  lodging.] 


Total 
number  of 
households. 

Number  of 

households 

keeping 

boarders 

orkxlgers. 

Number  of 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 

Average     number    of 
boarders  or  k)dgerB 
per  household- 

General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
household. 

Based  on 

total 
number  of 
households. 

Based  on 

number  of 

households 

keeping 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 

Native-bom  of  native  fothen 

White 

486 
448 

41 
228 
828 

20 

€43 

567 

40 

68 
W. 

8 
22 
87 

1 

84 
M 

9 

fiO 
288 

4 
84 
80 

3 

124 
04 
36 

0.19 
.63 

.10 
.15 
.24 
.10 

.10 
.17 

1.43 

Negro 

1.87 

NativenBom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father: 

(«) 

(Uamt^n , .  _ , 

1.66 

Trfflh 

3.16 

Polish 

(«) 

Foreign-bom: 

1.48 

L74 

Greek. 

(•) 

a  Not  oompnted,  owing  to  nnall  nnmber  l&volvad* 
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Table  21. — Average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  househoMf  by  general  nativity  and 

race  of  head  of  household— -Contianed. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
household. 


Foreign-bom— Continued. 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian r. . 

Magyar 

Negro 

Poflsh 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Orand  totid 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


Total 

number  of 

houaeholds. 


1,370 

281 

806 

77 

1,980 
337 
207 
122 

1,187 
33 
371 
116 
148 
361 


10,206 


617 
1,561 
8,655 


Number  of 

households 

keeping 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 


440 
74 

135 
33 

444 

237 
98 
45 

421 
9 

152 
44 
56 
19 


2,630 


63 

277 

2,353 


Number  of 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 


783 
112 
276 

89 

1,006 

668 

330 

81 
1,094 

38 
346 
164 

71 

34 


5,830 


120 

492 

5,338 


Average  number  of 
boarders  or  lodgers 
per  household — 


Based  on 

total 
number  of 
households. 


0.67 
.40 
.34 

1.16 
.61 

1.98 

1.50 
.66 
.92 

1.15 
.93 

1.41 
.48 
.09 


.57 


.19 
.32 
.62 


Based  on 

numbered 

households 

keeping 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 


(•> 


1.78 
1.51 
2.04 
2.70 
2.27 
2.82 
3.37 
1.80 
2.60 

2.28 
3.73 
1.29 
1.79 


2.22 


1.90 
1.78 
2.37 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 

The  average  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers  in  immigrant  house- 
holds keeping  boarders  or  lodgers  is  2.27;  the  corresponding  average 
in  households  of  the  native-bom  white  of  native  father  is  1.43;  and  the 
average  in  households  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  is  1.90. 
The  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  household,  all  house- 
holds considered,  is  0.62  among  the  foreign-bom,  and  0.19  among  the 
native  white  of  native  father  and  among  the  native-bom'  of  foreign 
father.  The  Slovenians  show  the  highest  average  number  of  boarders 
and  lodgers  in  households  keeping  them  and  the  third  highest  average 
number  of  boarders  and  lodgers  based  on  the  total  nuinper  of  house- 
holds of  the  race.  It  will  oe  recalled  in  this  connection  that  the 
Slovenians  show,  on  an  average,  larger  numbers  of  persons  per  room 
and  per  sleeping  room  than  any  other  race. 

The  next  table  shows  the  proportion  of  foreign  households  keeping 
boarders  or  lodgers  hj  race  of  nead  of  household  and  by  lengtn  or 
residence  of  the  nead  m  the  United  States. 
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Table  22. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign  hounholds  leepinp  boarden  or  lodgerSy  by 
race  of  head  and  by  years  head  has  been  in  the  United  States. 


[By  yean  in  the  Uoitod  States  is  meant 

years 

since  first  arrival  hi  the  United  States.] 

Nnmber 

reporting 

complete 

da^a. 

In  the  United 

States  under  5 

years. 

In  the  United 
States  5  to  9  years. 

In  the  United 

States  10  years  or 

over. 

Race  of  head  of  household. 

Num- 
ber. 

Keeping 

boarders  or 

lodgers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Keeping 

boarders  or 

lodgers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Keeping 

boarders  or 

lodgers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Bohemian  and  Morayian 

Qerman 

634 

565 

49 

1,361 

281 

800 

76 

1,964 
335 
206 
120 

1,184 
33 
371 
116 
148 
364 

103 
50 
19 

381 
53 
19 
24 

340 
73 

103 
50 

252 

27 

66 

17 

3 

128 

24 

11 

3 

151 

20 

5 

11 

105 

45 

65 

25 

133 

7 

34 

6 

1 

4 

23.3 
22.0 

37.7 

(«) 
45.8 
30.9 
61.6 
53.4 
42.4 
52.8 
25.9 
51.5 

S 

Ill 
35 
14 

376 
93 
54 
20 

584 

129 
71 
36 

343 
4 

143 
60 
13 

123 

21 

3 

4 

144 

26 

15 

12 

161 

110 

32 

14 

173 

2 

71 

22 

5 

9 

18.9 
8.6 

28.0 
27.8 
60.0 
27.6 
85.3 
45.1 
38.9 
50.4 

36.7 

% 

420 
480 

16 
604 
135 
727 

32 

1,040 

133 

32 

25 

589 

2 

162 

39 
132 
103 

36 

40 

2 

143 
28 

113 
10 

177 

80 

11 

6 

114 

'"'47" 
16 
49 
6 

8.6 
8.3 

Greek 

S.7 

Wflbrev,  Rnmiim. ............. 

Hebrew!  Other 

20.7 

Irish.... II!.!"!*.!!!!; 

15.5 

Italian,  North ..... 

31.3 

TtftHan,  Bmith 

17.0 

60.2 

IfafiTvar 

34.4 

--  ^'     .-.•• 

Negro 

24.0 

Poflflh  ..         ,   . 

19.4 

Servian 

'S.o 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

41.0 

Swedish 

37.1 

Syrian ... 

6.8 

Total 

8,507 

1,717 

640 

37.3 

2,209 

824 

37.3 

4,671 

878 

18.8 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

This  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  households  of  equal  periods 
of  residence  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  keeping  of 
boarders  or  lodgers.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  residence  group 
the  Bohemians  and  Moravians^  Qermans;  and  Syrians  repoit  low 
per  cents  of  households  with  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  the  Litnuanians 
and  Magyars  report  high  per  cents  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers.  The 
per  cent  of  households  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers  is  only  about  half 
as  great  in  the  group  of  older  immigrants  as  m  the  groups  of  more 
recent  comers. 

HOME   WORK. 

The  extent  to  which  gainful  occupations  are  pursued  within  the 
home  is  shown  in  the  next  two  tables.  The  first  gives  the  data  by 
city: 

Table  23. — Number  and  per  cent  of  apartments  in  which  gainful  occupation  is  pursued^ 

by  city. 


City. 


New  York... 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Cleveland... 

Buffalo 

Milwaukee.. 

Total.. 


Total 
number 
of  apart- 
ments. 


2,667 
2,237 
1,177 
1,416 
1,183 
687 
839 


10,206 


With  gainful  employ- 
ment. 


Number. 


300 
06 

101 
49 
27 
11 
26 


600 


Percent. 


11.2 
4.2 
8.6 
3.6 
2.8 
1.6 
8.1 


e^o 
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The  proportion  of  apartments  in  which  home  work  is  carried  on  is 
nowhere  large.  In  New  York  it  is  only  11.2  per  cent  and  in  Phila- 
delphia only  8.6  per  cent.  In  none  of  the  other  cities  does  it  reach  5 
per  cent.  Sewing  and  dressmaking,  tailoring,  and  laundry  work  are, 
m  all  hut  a  small  number  of  cases,  the  occupations  pursued  in  the 
homes  studied.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  wife  of  the 
head  of  the  household,  or  the  widow,  who  is  herself  the  head  of  the 
household,  is  the  person  gainfully  employed  in  the  apartment. 

The  next  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  gainful  occupations 
are  pursued  in  the  apartment,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head 
of  household: 

Table  24. — Number  and  per  cent  of  apartments  in  which  qainful  oceupatUm  i8  pursued^ 

by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


Oeneral  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 

Total 
number 
of  apart- 
ments. 

4S6 
448 

41 
228 
828 

20 

(M3 

667 

40 

1,370 

Wl 

806 

77 

1,960 
337 
207 
122 

1,187 
83 
371 
116 
148 
361 

With  gainful  eniploy- 
ment. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Natlve-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

17 
140 

2 

10 

0 

1 

58 
24 

3.6 

NeKTO 

3S.3 

Native-Dom  of  forelin  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  end  Moravian 

4.9 

German 

4.4 

Irish '. 

2.7 

Polish 

6.0 

Forel87i-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

0.0 

Oerman 

4.2 

Greek 

.0 

Hebrew,  HuAorian. 

44 

11 
17 

6 
168 

6 
10 
22 
27 

3.2 

Hebrew,  Other 

3.0 

Irish 

2.1 

Italian,  North 

7.8 

Italian,  South 

8.2' 

Lithuaiiian.                                                                    .  . 

L6 

Magyar 

4.8 

Negrt 

18.0 

P^h 

2.3 

Benrian... ,                , , 

.0 

Slov^ 

6 

1.3 

RlOveniAn ,                       ,  , 

.0 

Swedish 

6 
22 

41 

Syrian 

6.1 

Grand  total 

10,206 

600 

6.0 

Total  natIve*boni  of  foreign  father 

017 
1,551 
8,655 

22 

188 
431 

3.6 

Total  native-born  . .    _ 

12.1 

Total  foreim-bom 

4.9 

Home  work  is  found  in  the  apartments  of  negroes  much  more 
frequently  than  in  those  of  other  races.  In  one  out  of  every  three 
homes  of  negroes  of  native  birth  employment  is  reported.  The  per 
cent  of  apartments  with  home  work  among  the  foreign-bom  negroes 
is  much  less  than  this,  though  high  in  contrast  to  other  races. 
Home  employment  among  negroes  is  almost  invariably  laundry 
work.  In  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  the  native-bom  white 
of  native  father  and  in  only  3.6  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  the  native- 
bom  of  foreign  father  has  employment  been  found. 
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CABB  AND  EQUIPMBNT  OP  HOMB. 


The  foUowing  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  households  where  the 
water  supply  is  used  by  each  specified  number  of  households.  The 
presentation  is  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 

Table  25. — Per  cent  of  households  where  water  supply  is  used  hy  each  specified  number  of 
hoiuehotdSy  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


OenefBl  natlylty  and  race 
of  head  of  household. 

Nimiber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  of  households  where  water  supply  is  used  by  each  speci- 
fied number  of  households. 

1. 

2. 

3.6 
8.3 

4.9 

4.4 

4.9 

10.0 

3.6 
2.8 

16.3 
1.4 
1.4 
7.0 
7.8 

10.3 
1.2 

10.6 
.0 

11.3 
.0 

11.1 

29.3 
.0 

38.0 

3. 

4. 

1.9 
1.8 

.0 
1.3 
6.5 

.0 

.2 
1.4 

.0 

.4 
3.9 
8.2 

.0 
6.0 

.0 
3.4 

.0 
2.6 

.0 
3.5 

.9 

.0 
1.7 

6. 

0.6 
1.8 

.0 

.0 

1.2 

.0 

.0 
.9 
.0 
.1 
.4 
.6 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.7 
.0 

1.3 
.0 
.0 

1.7 

6. 

0.2 
6.2 

.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 

1.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 

1.9 
.0 
.0 
.3 

7. 

0.0 
1.6 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 

8. 

0.0 
.9 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

9. 

0.2 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 

12. 

0.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.9 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.9 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

15. 

0.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

16. 

0.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

18. 

0.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

36. 

Natlve-bom  of  native  fa- 
ther: 
White 

485 
446 

41 
228 
328 

20 

643 

667 

49 

1,369 

281 

805 

77 

1,978 
337 
207 
122 

1,187 
33 
371 
116 
148 
361 

89.9 
74.2 

92.7 
93.0 
86.4 
76.0 

95.0 
94.7 
77.6 
97.4 
92.9 
82.1 
92.2 
73.6 
98.8 
82.6 

100.0 
78.0 

100.0 
75.6 
68.1 

100.0 
49.9 

3.7 
6.3 

2.4 

1.3 

2.7 

15.0 

1.1 

.2 
6.1 

.6 
1.4 
2.0 

.0 
2.3 

.0 
2.9 

.0 
3.0 

.0 
4.6 
1.7 

.0 
8.6 

0.0 

Ne|To 

.0 

Natiye%om  of  forek^  far- 
ther, by  race  of  father: 
Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

.0 

German 

.0 

Irish 

.0 

Polish 

.0 

Forei0Q-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian   

.0 

Oftrrnan 

.0 

Qreek 

.0 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

.0 
.0 
.0 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Tiithuanian 

.0 

.8 
,0 

Macvar 

.0 

mtm^j  «w 

Negro 

.0 

PoTkh..  . 

.0 

Servian 

.0 

Slovak 

.0 

Biovfflilan 

.0 

Swedish 

.0 

HyHan 

.0 

Grand  total 

10,199 

83.8 

7.8 

2.3 

3.0 

.6 

.7 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.6 

(«) 

.3 

.1 

.1 

Total  native-bom  of  for- 
eign father 

617 
1,548 
8,661 

88.3 
84.8 
83.7 

4.9 
6.4 
8.2 

2.6 
4.0 
2.0 

3.4 
2.5 
3.1 

.6 

1.0 

.6 

.2 

1.6 

.6 

.0 
.5 
.1 

.0 
.3 
.2 

.0 
.1 
.3 

.0 
.0 
.7 

.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 
.0 
.4 

.0 
.0 
.2 

.0 

Total  native-bom 

.0 

Total  forelgn-bom 

.2 

a  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

Eighty-three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  all  households  studied 
have  separate  water  supply,  13.1  per  cent  share  water  supply  with 
from  one  to  three  other  households,  and  the  remaining  3  per  cent  share 
it  with  four  or  more  households.  The  homes  of  the  native-born  white 
of  native  and  of  foreign  parentage  have,  on  the  whole,  better  f aciUties 
in  regard  to  water  supply  than  have  the  homes  of  immigrants.  The 
homes  of  negroes  or  native  birth  are  relativelv  ill-equipped.  In 
practically  all  cases  investigated  the  water  supply  was  found  to  be 
either^  a  faucet  within  the  house  or  a  yard  hydrant.  The  great 
majority  of  households  with  separate  water  supply  were  found  to  have 
a  kitchen  faucet. 

The  per  cent  of  households  where  toilet  accommodations  are  used 
by  each  specified  number  of  households  is  shown  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  head  of  household  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 
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Only  30.6  per  cent  of  all  households  studied  have  separate  toilet 
accommodations;  the  per  cent  is  28.4  among  immigrants,  44.9 
among  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  and  53.7  among  the  native- 
bom  white  of  native  father.  Among  negroes  of  native  birth  the  per 
cent  is  very  slightly  higher  than  among  immigrants.  Nearly  on^haJf 
of  all  the  households  studied  share  toilet  accommodations  with  a 
second  household ;  the  percentages  are  49.6  among  the  immigrants,  37.7 
among  the  native-bom  of  foreim  father,  and  31.5  among  the  native- 
bom  white  of  native  father.  Twenty  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  or 
about  one-fifth  of  all  households  have  access  onlv  to  toilet  accommo- 
dations used  by  three  or  more  households.  In  all  cities  except  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  practically  all  toilets  used  by  the  households 
studied  are  nominally  flush. 

Households  are  classified  in  the  next  table  according  to  the  degree 
of  cleanliness  and  order  which  characterized  the  home  at  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit.  The  data  are  shown  by  the  general  nativity  and 
race  of  head  of  household : 

Table  27. — Fer  cenX  of  apartments  where  care  is  goody  fair,  etc.,  by  general  nativity  and 

race  of  head  of  household. 


Oeneral  nstiylty  aod  race  of  head  of 
household. 

Number 
for  which 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Per  cent  of  apartments  where  care  1»— 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Very  bad. 

Natiye-bom  of  native  father 

White 

482 
446 

40 
226 
324 

20 

634 

£62 

40 

1,360 

278 

702 

76 

1,068 
334 
206 
122 

1,183 
33 
370 
116 
148 
367 

68.3 
34.6 

82.6 
73.3 
40.7 
66.0 

66.8 
71.6 
12.2 
46.6 
41.0 
37.6 
49.3 
30.9 
31.7 
46.1 
36.1 
61.1 
36.4 
62.2 
30.2 
76.7 
26.1 

33.8 
38.8 

10.0 
24.0 
46.3 
30.0 

30.3 
23.1 
07.3 
38.9 
41.4 
44.7 
36.0 
46.6 
47.3 
43.7 
46.9 
32.0 
27.3 
30.3 
40.1 
21.6 
68.3 

6.8 
17.9 

6.0 

1.8 

11.4 

6.0 

3.8 

4.6 
20.4 
13.0 
14.0 
14.0 
13.3 
19.0 
17.7 

8.3 
13.9 
13.9 
30.3 
10.8 
20.7 

1.4 
13.4 

1.0 

Neat) 

8.7 

Natlve^m  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father: 

2.6 

.0 

Irish 

1.6 

PftHiTh                                        

.0 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

.2 

Oflrman 

.7 

Qreek 

.0 

2.6 

Hebrew!  Other 

3.6 

Irish.... 

3.8 

Italian.  North 

1.3 

ItAlian,  South 

8.6 

8.3 

Magyar 

1.9 

cj  ~^  •-••• 

NWTO 

4.1 

P(^h 

3.0 

Servian 

6.1 

Slovak 

6.8 

.0 

f*w«dis>» . , ,             , . . 

1.4 

Syrian 

2.2 

Grand  total 

10,123 

46.2 

39.0 

12.9 

2.9 

Native-born  of  forelcn  father 

609 
1,637 
8,686 

66.3 
60.6 
44.2 

36.1 
36.8 
39.6 

7.2 
10.2 
13.4 

1.3 

Native-bom 

3.4 

F^rrign-bom 

2.8 

The  care  of  the  home  is,  on  the  whole,  better  in  households  of  the 
native-bom  white  of  native  and  foreign  parentage  than  in  foreign 
households.  In  considerably  more  than  naif  of  the  households  of 
native  birth  exclusive  of  negroes  the  care  of  the  apartment  is  good; 
among  the  negroes  of  native  birth  there  is  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  badly  kept  homes.  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  are  among  the  races  with  high  proportions  of  well  kept 
homes. 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP  AND  RENT. 


The  proportion  of  families  owning  their  homes,  by  city,  is  as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

New  York 0.5 

Chicago 16.3 

Philadelphia 7.4 

Boston 4. 4 

Cleveland 15. 7 


Percent 

Buffalo 17.5 

Milwaukee 19.8 


Total. 


9.7 


The  number  and  per  cent,  according  to  general  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  family,  are  given  in  the  next  table: 

Table  28. — Number  arid  per  cent  offamiliu  otoning  home,  by  general  nativity  and  race 

of  head  of  family. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Keero 

-Xatlvei-Dom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian  (other  tiian  French) 

German 

Hebrew 

Iriah 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Swedish 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Croatian 

English 

German 

Oreek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Negro 

Poflsh 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father . 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


Total  num- 
ber of 
fEunlliea. 


1, 


2, 


1, 


fiOl 
486 

48 

1 

231 

3 

316 

3 

21 

1 

649 

1 

1 

3 

578 

28 
428 
281 
782 

88 
184 
846 
217 
110 
207 

13 
384 
117 
144 
359 


10,526 


619 
1,606 
8,920 


Owning  home. 


Number. 

Percent. 

21 
3 

7 

4.2 
.6 

16.8 

'•'  7.0 

<")      « 
.0 

39 

22 

(B) 

116 

17.9 
(a1 

(a) 

149 

25.8 
.0 

91 
16 
98 
9 
134 
23 
10 


205 


38 

13 

28 

2 


1,024 


68 

92 

932 


(•) 


6.4 

5.7 

12.5 

10.2 

6.1 

6.6 

4.6 

.0 

17.0 

9.9 

11.1 

19.4 

.6 


9.7 


11.0 

5.7 

10.4 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Approximately  one-tenth  of  all  families  studied  own  their  homes. 
The  proportion  of  home  owners  among  the  native-bom  white  of 
native  father  is  considerably  less  than  half  as  great  as  among  immi- 
grants: the  proportion  among  the  native-bom  of  foreign  fatner  is  a 
Ettle  greater  than  among  the  foreign-bom.  Of  the  immigrant  races 
the  Germans  report  the  largest  proportion  of  home  owners;  the 
Swedii^  rank  second  in  this  respect,  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians 
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thirds  and  the  Polish  fourth.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  house- 
holds of  all  four  races  named  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  where  property  is  lower  in  value  and  there- 
fore more  easily  acquired  than  in  the  cities  farther  east. 

Households  are  classified  in  the  following  table  according  to  the 
amount  of  rent  they  pay  per  month  per  room.  The  tabulation  is 
by  city. 

Table  29. — Per  cent  of  households  paying  each  specified  rent  per  rrwnth  per  room,  by 

city. 


Ntunber 
paying 
rent  and 
reporting 
amount. 

Average 

rent  per 

room. 

Per  cent  paying— 

City. 

Under 
$1. 

Under 
$2. 

Under 
13. 

Under 
14. 

Under 
$5. 

Under 
16. 

New  York 

2,558 
1,774 
086 
1,292 
943 
509 
611 

S3. 80 
2.31 
2.71 
3.13 
2.03 
2.18 
2.12 

0.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.5 
.4 
.0 

0.2 
21.5 
8.9 
8.8 
42.0 
26.5 
38.6 

9.7 
82.5 
66.1 
30.3 
91.2 
82.7 
87.6 

64.5 
98.8 
84.8 
71.1 
98.7 
94.6 
98.7 

82.2 
99.8 
96.3 
89.6 
99.5 
98.0 
99.2 

96.1 

Chicago 

09.9 

Phfl^A?pbf4 

99.1 

Boston.  -*. 

95.8 

Cleveland 

99.7 

Baflalo 

99.0 

Milwaukee 

99.7 

Total 

8,673 

2.86 

.1 

15.6 

52.9 

79.8 

92.6 

98.0 

Rents  are  higher  in  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  than  in  the  cities  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  especially  high  in  New  York.  The  average 
rent  per  room  paid  by  New  York  households  is  $3.89.  In  only  9.7 
per  cent  of  all  cases  do  New  York  households  pay  under  $3  per  room 
and  in  only  54.5  per  cent  do  they  pay  under  $4  per  room.  Rents  are 
lowest  in  Cleveland,  where  91.2  per  cent  of  all  Households  pay  under 
S3  per  room  and  98.7  per  cent  pay  under  $4.  It  is  of  interest  to 
recall  in  this  connection  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room 
is  practically  the  same  for  the  two  cities. 

Households  are  classified  ill  the  table  which  follows  according  to 
the  amount  of  rent  paid  per  month  per  room,  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  head  of  household : 

Table  30. — Per  cent  of  households  paying  each  specified  rent  per  month  per  room,  by 

general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 

[Thia  table  Includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  households  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of 

Nnmber 
paying 
rent  and 
reporting 
amount. 

Average 

rent 

per 

room. 

Per  cent  paying— 

head  of  household. 

Under 
11. 

Under 
12. 

Under 
13. 

Under 
S4. 

89.6 
02.1 

93.5 
02.1 

87.4 
(•) 

Under 
15. 

97.7 
99.5 

100.0 
96.9 
97.5 

(«) 

CTnder 
16. 

Native-bom  of  native  fothen 
White 

444 

394 

31 
178 
278 

13 

12.61 
3.00 

2.83 
2.42 
2.59 
1.60 

0.0 
.0 

.0 
.6 
.4 

23.0 
.8 

12.9 
23.0 
21.6 

(«) 

64.2 
41.4 

35.5 
67.4 
59.0 

99.1 

"Sboo 

100.0 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  liather: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

100.0 
100.0 

Wsh 

PoUsh 

96.2 

o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  30. — Ftr  cent  of  hovseholds  paying  each  specified  rent  per  month  per  room,  by 

general  nativity  and  race  of  head  q/'AoiwcftoW— Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  household. 

Number 
paying 
rent  and 
reporting 
amount. 

Average 

rent 

per 

room. 

Per  cent  paying— 

Under 
11. 

Under 
82. 

Under 
S3. 

Under 
S4. 

Under 
S5. 

Under 
16. 

Fordgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German.-.,.   --„-,-   -   

513 
390 

49 

1,177 

239 

684 

68 
1,746 
300 
195 
120 
934 

32 
321 

99 
117 
337 

12.63 
2.62 
4.59 
3.51 
3.52 
2.58 
2.41 
3.28 
2.46 
2.55 
3.38 
2.13 
2.47 
2.24 
2.20 
2.49 
3.60 

0.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 

25.7 

22.1 

.0 

4.8 

3.8 

20.3 

5.9 

5.8 

12.0 

32.8 

.0 

35.8 

6.3 

37.1 

17.2 

12.8 

5.0 

56.7 
53.6 

8.2 
33.1 
32.6 
59.6 
86.8 
37.3 
82.3 
74.4 

9.2 
50.9 
75.0 
82.9 
85.9 
74.4 
27.6 

06.4 
87.5 
24.5 
55.6 
61.5 
80.8 
98.5 
68.1 
96.3 
89.7 
88.3 
64.2 
96.9 
02.2 
97.0 
100.0 
45.7 

99.8 
96.2 
44.9 
84.4 
77.8 
96.5 
96.5 
85.5 

100.0 
94.9 

100.0 
67.5 

100.0 
96.4 

100.0 

100.0 
77.7 

100.0 
09.7 

Greek 

65.3 

07.7 

Hebrew,  Other 

96.3 

Irish 

90.0 

Italian.  North 

98.5 

Italian.  South. 

95.0 

Lithuanian ,  t  - 

100.0 

liaevar 

09.5 

Nesro 

100.0 

PoDsh 

67.6 

0e»Tian »  . . 

100.0 

Slovak .... ,  ,     - . 

loao 

Slovenian - , ,  ,  - 

100.0 

Bw^lish . .  -  - . 

100.0 

SvrtaQ 

08.9 

Grand  total 

8,673 

2.86 

.1 

15.6 

52.9 

79.8 

92.5 

96.0 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  fiather. 
Total  nati\'e-bom 

505 
1,343 
7,330 

2.51 
2.64 
2.90 

.4 

.1 
.1 

23.4 
16.6 
16.5 

6L8 
56.6 
52.2 

80.0 
00.6 
77.8 

98.2 
99.2 
91.4 

00.0 
00.8 

Total  foreiizn-bom. 

07.7 

The  average  rent  per  room  exceeds  $3.25  only  amon^  the  house- 
holds of  immigrants  of  the  following  races:  Greek,  Russian  Hebrew, 
Hebrew  other  than  Eussian,  South  Italian,  Negro,  and  Syrian.  The 
average  rent  per  room  falls  below  $2.25  only  among  the  second  genera- 
tion roles,  the  Poles  of  foreign  birth,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  Slovenians. 
The  households  of  immigrants  pay,  on  an  average,  a  higher  rent  per 
room  than  do  native  households  exclusive  of  negroes,  the  amounts 
being  $2.90  and  $2.51,  respectively;  77.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom. 
89.9  per  cent  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  and  89.6  per  cent  of 
the  native  white  of  native  father  pay  under  $4;  52.2  per  cent,  61.8 
per  cent,  and  64.2  per  cent,  respectively,  pay  less  than  $3. 

In  the  next  two  tables  Households  are  classified  according  to  the 
amount  of  rent  they  pay  per  month  per  person.  In  the  firat  table 
the  data  are  presented  by  city. 

Table  31. — Per  cent  of  Jioriseholds  paying  each  specified  rent  per  month  per  person,  by 

city. 


• 

Number 
of  house- 
holds 
paying 
rent  and 
reporting 
amount. 

Average 
rent  per 
person. 

Per  cent  paying— 

m 

City. 

Under 
11. 

Under 
12. 

Under 
$3. 

Under 
S4. 

Under 
S5. 

Under 
$6. 

New  York 

2,568 
1,774 
986 
1,292 
943 
£09 
611 

92.79 
1.74 
1.89 
2.12 
1.37 
1.52 
1.81 

0.1 

6.7 

6.3 

3.4 

17.4 

14.9 

11.8 

15.4 
67.3 
53.3 
42.1 
75.4 
66.6 
61.7 

50.4 
82.2 
78.2 
69.6 
92.2 
85.9 
77.6 

7  J.  8 
93.5 
88.6 
86.8 
97.7 
92.9 
89.2 

84.8 
96.7 
94.8 
93.2 
98.8 
97.1 
94.3 

91.9 

Chicago 

99.0 

Flijladelphla 

07.5 

Boston.  .* 

96.0 

ClevelAnd ^.-r^x 

99.8 

BtifTalo ^..,,,,-  -- 

98.6 

Milwaukee 

97.3 

Total 

8,673 

2.06 

6.2 

44.3 

71.5 

85.9 

92.5 

96.2 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cities  rent  per  person  is  much  lower  than 
rent  per  room.  Forty-four  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  all  house- 
holds pay  under  $2  and  85.9  per  cent  pay  under  $4.  The  average 
rent  per  person  is  higher  in  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  than  in  the  cities 
on  the  Great  Lakes;  it  is  highest  in  New  York  and  lowest  in 
Cleveland. 

The  next  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  households  paying  each 
specified  rent  per  month  per  person,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  household: 

Table  32. — Fef  cerU  of  households  paying  each  specified  rent  per  month  per  person^  by 

general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  household. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head 
of  household. 

Number 
payhig 
rent  and 
rq;K>rting 
amount 

Average 
rent  per 
person. 

Per  cent  paying— 

Under 
SI. 

Under 
t2. 

Under 
18. 

Under 
14. 

Under 
16. 

Under 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

444 

394 

31 

178 

278 

18 

513 
399 

49 

1,177 

239 

684 

68 
1,746 
300 
195 
120 
934 

32 
321 

99 
117 
337 

12.60 
3.11 

3.09 
2.4/ 
2.54 
1.85 

2.09 
2.38 
2.75 
2.33 
2.55 
2.15 
1.70 
1.91 
1.59 
1.64 
3.25 
1.34 
1.64 
1.37 
1.29 
2.60 
2.45 

2.3 
1.0 

.0 
4.5 
3.6 
(«) 

&8 

4.3 

4.1 

1.4 

.0 

3.8 

2.9 

5.3 

3.7 

14.4 

.0 

30.4 

.0 

18.4 

ai 

.0 
2.1 

20.8 
14.2 

9.7 
29.8 
35.6 
(«) 

41.1 
30.8 

8.2 
31.9 
26.8 
39.0 
61.8 
50.8 
72.0 
62.1 

6.7 
76.3 
62.5 
76.6 
86.9 
16.2 
30.6 

54.7 
39.1 

88.7 
56.2 
59.4 
(a) 

70.6 
59.1 
36.7 
68.1 
57.3 
67.0 
85.3 
80.4 
90.3 
84.6 
85l8 
92.4 
78.1 
93.8 
93.9 
53.0 
62.6 

74.5 
58.1 

64.5 

n.3 

81.3 
(fl) 

88.1 
75.9 
75.5 
86.7 
80.8 
83.0 

100.0 
91.5 
96.7 
92.8 
62.5 
97.2 
93.8 
98.8 

100.0 
82.1 
80.4 

84.2 
74.6 

77.4 
81.5 
9a6 
(a) 

93.8 
84.7 
87.8 
94.1 
88.7 
90.2 

100.0 
96.6 
98.7 
95.9 
74.2 
98.9 

100.0 
99.4 

100.0 
92.3 
92.0 

89.6 

Negro 

86.8 

Nattve^m  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Owman 

98.6 
08.8 

Irish 

94.6 

Polish 

(a) 

Fofeign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Qerman 

97.1 
92.3 

Oieek 

89.8 

Hebrew,  Russian 

97.1 

Hebrew .  Other 

98.3 

Irish 

95.2 

Italian,  North 

100.0 

Italian,  South 

98.7 

Lithutmfan 

99.3 

Maevar 

97.9 

Nmto 

87.6 

PoUsh 

99.7 

Servian 

100.0 

Slovak 

99.7 

Slovenian 

100.0 

Swedish 

97.4 

Syrian 

96.1 

Grand  total 

8,673 

2.06 

6.2 

44.3 

71.5 

85.9 

92.5 

96.3 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father. 
Total  native-born 

506 
1,343 
7,330 

2.47 
2.69 
1.97 

4.2 
2.6 
6.9 

33.1 
25.5 

47.8 

58.1 
51.4 
75.1 

77.2 
70.7 
88.7 

86.9 
82.4 
94.4 

94.6 
90.6 

Total  foreign-bom 

97.3 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  immigrant  households 
pay,  on  the  whole,  hidxer  rents  per  room  than  native  households 
exclusive  of  negroes.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rent 
per  person  among  foreign  households  is  in  general  considerably  lower 
than  among  the  native  nouseholds  of  the  "vimite  races.  The  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  households  of  immigrants  are  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  rooms  they  occupy  than  the  housSiolds 
of  the  native-bom  in  question.  That  their  size  is  increased  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  rent  is  suggested  by  the  relatively  high  average  of 
boarders  and  lodgers  among  them.  It  will  be  recalled  that  there 
are  62  boarders  or  lodgers  to  every  100  households  as  compared  with 
19  to  every  100  housenolds  of  the  native-born  households  exclusive 
of  negroes. 
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EGONOMIG   STATUS. 


OOOUPATIOK  IN  THX  ITNITBD  STATES  AND  ABROAl>. 

Something  of  the  equipment  of  immigrants  for  industrial  life  in 
America  is  mdicated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  for  male 
heads  of  households  who  were  16  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  of 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States  the  number  and  per  cent  who 
were  engaged  in  farming  in  the  country  of  their  former  residence. 

Tablb  33. — Number  and  per  cent  ofjbreiartrborn  male  heads  ofhoueeholde  16  years  ofaae 
or  over  at  time  of  coming  to  the  UniUea  States  who  were  engaged  informing  abroad^  ig 
race  of  individual. 


Race  of  indlviduaL 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Roasian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish. 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar. 

Negro 

PoD^ 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Total 


Nomber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


462 
345 

47 

1,082 

183 

468 

71 

1,668 

310 

182 

99 
936 

32 
812 
114 

99 
301 


6,701 


Engaged  In  flarmlng 
abroad. 


Number. 


109 
79 
29 
39 
10 

324 
60 

732 

206 

82 

7 

605 
25 

189 
65 
17 
65 


2,635 


Peroent. 


24.1 
22.9 

ei.7 

8.6 
5.6 
69.2 
70.4 
43.9 
67.1 
46.1 
7.1 
64.6 
78.1 
60.6 
67.0 
17.3 
21.6 


99.  S 


Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  male  heads  of  households  16  years  of  age 
or  older  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  this  country  were  engaged  abroad 
in  farming.  The  per  cents  of  farmers  in  races  represented  in  the  table 
by  100  or  more  persons  appear  below  in  descending  order: 


Percent 

Irish 69.2 

Lithuanian 67. 1 

Poliflh 64.6 

Slovak 60.6 

Slovenian 57. 0 

Magyar 45. 1 


Percent. 

Italian,  South 43.9 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 24. 1 

German 22. 9 

Syrian 21.6 

Hebrew,  Other 5. 6 

Hebrew,  Russian 3. 6 


The  present  occupations  of  members  of  households  studied  are 
shown  m  the  three  tables  which  follow.  Males  16  years  of  age  or 
over,  including  heads  of  households,  are  classified  m  the  following 
table  according  to  the  emplovment  in  which  thev  were  engaged  within 
the  year  ending  with  the  tafeing  of  the  schedule.  The  tobulation  is 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 
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Tablb  34. — "Per  cent  of  ma2e$  16  years  of  a^e  or  over  in  each  ijfecified  industry  or  unem- 
ployed, by  general  nativtty  and  race  of  individual. 

(The  main  lieadtDgs  tued  in  thJs  tabla  follow  the  olaarificatloiis  of  the  United  States  Census  with  these  mod- 
ifications: General  Labor  is  here  separate  Itom  Domestic  and  Personal  Serdoe;  Fishlnir.  Mining,  and 
QuariTlng  are  each  separate  from  ManufBOtnrlng  and  Mechanical  Punolts:  Trade  and  Transportation 
are  distinct  from  ea6h  other.  This  table  Includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.  The  totals, 
however,  are  for  all  races.) 


■1 


General  nativitv  and 
race  of  indlviaual. 


Percent — 


a 


<8 

a 
o 
•s  • 

n  O 
Pi 


■** 
< 


I 


NatiTC-born  of 
native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of 
foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and 
Moravian..... 

German , 

Hebrew , 

Irish 

Italian,  South.. 

Polish 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Forolgn-bom: 

Bohemian   and 
Moravian 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,    Rus- 
sian  

Hebrew,  Other. 

Irfeh 

Italian,  North  . 

Italian,  South.. 

Lithuanian.... 

Magyar 

Negro 

P^bh 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 


Grand  total... 

Total  native>bom  of 

foreign  fother 

Total  native-bom . . . 
Total  foreign-bom... 


738 
443 


182 
417 
143 
645 
145 
164 
27 
23 


618 
539 
172 

1,849 
340 
727 
102 

3,062 
602 
468 
143 

1,804 
177 
514 
274 
135 
408 


0.1 
.0 


.5 
L9 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.2 
.0 
.0 


.3 
.6 
.0 

.1 
.3 
.0 

LO 
.8 
.7 
.2 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.8 
.0 

1.5 
.0 


14,911        .5 


1,777 

2,948 

11,963 


.6 
.5 
.5 


8.0 
84.8 


LI 

4.1 
.7 

6.5 
13.8 

L8 
.0 
.0 


3.2 

6.7 

3L4 

2.5 
8.0 
8.4 
7.8 
9.3 

10.0 
8.0 

56.6 
3.8 
3.4 
2.7 
2.2 
5.9 
6.1 


7.5 


40.9 
12.6 


69.2 
64.7 
82.2 
33.8 
38.6 
68.3 
44.4 
56.5 


69.6 
58.3 
32.6 

65.1 
41.3 
29.2 
68.6 
28.8 
68.3 
77.6 
5.6 
65.0 
21.5 
63.4 
83.2 
60.0 
25.5 


0.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.6 
3.7 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
LO 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 


6.5 
8.6 


8.3 
5..8 
2.1 
8.8 
6.2 
6.1 
3.7 
.0 


2.8 

6.9 

.0 

.5 
2.0 

21.2 
4.9 

31.9 
3.5 
8.1 
4.9 
9.1 

50.8 
6.4 
1.1 
3.0 
1.5 


47.2 


.3 


1L9 


5.1 

10.3 

6.9 


46.1 
39.8 
49.1 


.2 
.1 
.4 


6.2 

6.6 

13.2 


2.1 
.7 


2.2 
.7 
.0 
L2 
3.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 


LO 

LI 

.0 

L6 

2.6 

.4 

2.9 

L5 

.5 

LI 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.5 

.2 


14.6 
10.6 


12.1 
16.8 
42.0 
14.1 
16.6 
3.7 
22.2 
26.1 


12.3 
10.2 
82.6 

83.6 
35.2 
6.5 
7.8 
12.8 
5.5 
LI 
8.4 
6.4 
7.3 
6.0 
1.5 

n.i 

55.4 


22.7 
28.9 


7.1 
12.2 

6.3 
29.3 
10.3 

4.3 

3.7 
17.4 


4.4 
6.7 
2.9 

2.8 
4.6 

25.6 
4.9 
9.4 
7.8 
3.2 

21.0 
8.4 

15.3 

16.1 
7.7 

14.1 
5.4 


0.0 
.3 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.4 
.0 

(•) 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


4.0 
3.7 


3.3 

3.1 

5.6 

5.1 

5.5 

1L6 

ILl 

.0 


6.5 

9.6 

.6 

2.7 
5.4 
8.4 
2.0 
4.2 
3.7 
5.1 
2.8 
5.3 
L7 
4.3 
4.4 
3.0 
5.9 


LO 


15.3 


10.9 


.1 


4.7 


L2 
L3 
LO 


16.4 
15.1 
15.3 


16.5 

19.9 

8.6 


.0 

(•) 
.1 


5.1 
4.5 
4.7 


L2 
.0 


LI 

.7 

11.2 

1.1 

4.8 

2.4 

ILl 

.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 

LO 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.2 
.7 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.6 


2.5 

1.8 

.3 


a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent 

Almost  one-half  of  the  14,911  males  represented  in  this  table  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  About  15  per 
cent  are  engaged  in  trade,  11  per  cent  in  transportation,  and  12  j>er 
cent  in  general  labor.  In  this  city  population,  ^riculture,  minmg, 
and  fishing  are,  of  course,  scarcely  represented.  Tne  tendency  of  the 
Syrians  and  Hebrews  to  engage  in  trade,  and  of  the  negroes  to  engage 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  is  evident.  On  tne  whole,  the 
foreign-bom  appear  in  general  labor  and  manufacture  to  a  greater 
extent  than  do  the  native-born. 
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Females  16  years  of  age  or  over  are  classified  in  the  following 
table  according  to  the  kind  of  employment  in  which  they  were 
engaged  within  the  year  endia^  with  tne  taking  of  the  schedule.  The 
tabulation  is  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 

Table  35. — 'Per  cent  of  females  16  yean  of  age  or  ontr  in  each  ifeeijied  industry  or  unem- 

playedj  by  general  nativi^  and  race  of  individual. 

(The  main  hffft^tng*  used  In  tlila  table  follow  the  claaslficatloos  of  the  United  States  Census  with  thees 
modlfloatiOQs:  Genoal  Labor  is  here  separate  from  Domestic  and  Personal  Service:  Fishlns,  Mining,  and 
Qoarrylng  are  each  separate  from  Manafbcturlng  and  Mechanical  Porsnits;  Ttade  and  Ttansportation 
are  distinct  from  each  other.  This  table  Includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  females  nportnig.  The 
totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


Oeneral  nativltv  and  race  of 
individual. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  fother: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

English 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Negro 

FcMl 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Foreign-bom: 

Bc^emian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian    (other    than 
French) 

English ; 

Qerman % 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Negro 

Pofikh 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 


I 

i 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign 

father , 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


588 

680 


225 

23 

475 

138 

670 

134 

33 

204 

36 

44 

661 

81 

27 
542 

31 

1,760 

351 

842 

04 

2,244 

400 

242 

04 
1,201 
412 
125 
150 
801 


Feroent— 


es 
9 

21 


a 


12,816 


1,030 
3,098 
0,718 


ao 

.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

3.0 
.0 

LO 
.0 
.0 

.2 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.2 


12.4 
7&0 


8.1 

13.0 

10.1 

.7 

11.0 

3.7 

81.8 

8.8 

5.6 

4.5 

12.4 

25.8 

18.5 

18.6 

3.2 

3.0 

6.3 

21.8 

2.1 

2.1 

10.8 

13.6 

64.0 

11.5 

16.5 

3.2 

16.7 

2.8 


s§ 


IS 

•3 


s 


12.5 


0.5 

22.3 

0.4 


16.5 
2.0 


S2.0 
4.3 
36.1 
84.8 
2&8 
80.6 
.0 
45.6 
4L7 
25.0 

27.2 

3.2 

7.4 

7.2 

.0 

18.8 

17.4 

3.1 

23.4 

20.5 

13.8 

15.3 

1.1 

7.4 

11.2 

4.8 

8.7 

10.2 


16.6 


3L6 
23.4 
14.5 


a2 

.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


(•) 


.0 


(•) 


.0 


0,6 
.5 


.0 
.0 
.2 
L4 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.2 


5 
5 
1 


7,8 
.7 


0.8 
.0 

lai 

36.2 
6.8 
2.2 
.0 
5.4 
5.6 

25.0 

2.8 

.0 

.0 

3.0 

.0 

7.0 

5.7 

8.0 

.0 

2.7 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

2.0 

.7 

.0 

3.8 

28.1 


a? 

.2 


.0 
.0 
.8 
.0 

2.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.3 


5 


6a2 
2a2 


83.8 
82.6 
52.2 
21.0 

5ao 

67.5 
18.2 
86.8 
47.2 
88.6 


.0     57.0 


5.1 


0.7 
7.7 
4.2 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 
.0 
.7 
.0 


.2 


1.1 
.8 
.1 


71.0 
74.1 
71.2 
06.8 
70.1 
60.2 
72.4 
74.5 
74.0 
74.0 
7a2 
84.0 
78.4 
71.4 
02.0 
70.7 
58.6 


64.7 


46.0 
43.8 
71.4 


1.7 
.5 


.0 
.0 
.4 

5.8 
.0 

2.2 
.0 

2.6 
.0 

4.6 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.7 
1.4 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.3 


.6 


1.4 

L3 

.2 


a  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  women  classified  according  to  occupation 
are  at  home.  The  foreign-bom  are  found  at  home  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  native-born.  More  women  with  gainful  emplojrment 
are  in  manufacturing  than  in  domestic  service.  The  negro  womeni 
however,  comparatively  few  of  whom  are  without  employment,  are 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 
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Children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  are  classified  in  the  next 
table  according  to  whether  they  were  in  school^  at  home,  or  at  work 
within  the  year  ending  with  the  agent's  visit. 

Table  26.— Per  cent  of  children  6  and  under  16  yean  of  age  at  home,  at  school,  and  a 

work,  by  general  TuOwUy  and  race  o/iriaividuaL 


G«Dnal  nativtty  tad  noe  of  indlvidiiaL 

Nnmber 

reporting 

oomplete 

da^a. 

Per  cent— 

At  home. 

AtBRhOOl. 

At  work. 

Nattye-bom  of  native  faXbet: 

White 

066 

216 

621 

446 

1,140 

008 

44 

1,272 

146 

43 
007 
212 

63 
168 
144 

80 
44 

872 

147 
86 

735 
68 
77 

237 
01 
21 
01 

0.2 

4.7 

6.0 

8.8 

5.4 

8.3 

6.8 

6.5 

U.0 

16.8 

1&4 

10.3 

17.5 

0.6 

2L1 

45 

22.7 

6.2 

4.1 

2.8 

7.0 

11.8 

11.7 

10.0 

22.0 

.0 

3.3 

86.8 
08.0 

82.5 
83.4 
00.5 
8&8 
86.4 
88.4 
86.3 
81.4 
71.0 
78.0 
70.4 
86.4 
O&l 

83.1 
72.7 
87.6 
86.0 
01.7 
70.5 
86.8 
85.7 
75.5 
71.4 
100.0 
04.5 

6.6 

NC0D.  ........•.......•.••••...••>...•..••■•■.••..* 

2.8 

Natlve^m  of  forelai  bther,  by  race  of  fBitheti 

11.6 

Gfsinan 

8.8 

Hebrew.  .....••••••••.•.••■••.•••••.•••••..••.••... 

4.1 

Wah 

6.0 

Italian,  North 

6.8 

ItaUan.  Soath 

6.1 

2.7 

liaeyar 

2.8 

Poltah 

12.6 

Slovak.'. 

7.1 

Slovenian 

3.2 

Sw^Vfb.... 

5.1 

Syrian 

2.8 

Foteign-bom: 

TSohflTFiian  wi4  Moravian 

12.4 

Ofrman 

4.6 

Hebfow.  RiMdlan 

7.3 

Hebrew,  Other. 

lao 

Ttallnn,  North 

5.6 

Ttattnnl  Sonth 

12.7 

Lithaanion 

1.6 

ICagvar 

2.6 

Pottth 

5.6 

Slovak 

6.6 

Slovenian 

.0 

Svrian -,- ,... 

2.2 

w  J  >  wau  ■■•.....•.•■•.........•...••••••.••••.•...••• 

0,816 

&6 

84.3 

7.1 

6,122 
7,272 
2,544 

8.8 
8.8 
8.3 

84.2 
84.G 
83.3 

6.0 

Total  native-horn 7. 

6.6 

Total  fordgn-bom 

8.4 

The  foreign-bom  children  are  found  at  work  to  a  somewhat  neater 
extent  than  the  native-bom.  Of  the  second  generation  Polish,  and 
the  foreign-bom  South  Italian  and  Bohemian  and  Moravian  children, 
over  12  per  cent  are  at  work.  Fewer  than  three-fourths  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  Poles,  the  Slovaks  of  both  generationsi  and  the  foreign- 
bom  Germansi  are  at  schooL 
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The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  yearly  earnings  of 
males  18  years  of  age  or  over.  The  data  are  for  the  year  ending  at 
the  time  the  household  was  visited  by  the  Commission's  agent. 

Tablb  37. —  Yearly  earnings  (approximate)  of  malea  18  years  of  age  or  over,  hy  generai 

nativity  and  race  of  individual. 


Qenenl   nativity-   and 
race  of  indlviduaL 


NatiTe-bom  of  native 
father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign 
father,  by  race  of 
lather: 

Bohemian  and  Mo- 
ravian  

Canadian  (other 
than  French) 

English 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Mo- 
ravian  

Canadian  (other 
than  French)...., 

Croatian 

Enghsh 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian. . , 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Negro , 

PoBsh 

Russian , 

Ruthenian 

Servian , 

Stovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Grand  total 

Total  native -bom  of 

foreign  father , 

Total  native-bom , 

Total  foreign-bom. 


Nomber 
working 
for  wages 
and  re- 
porting 
amount. 


647 
281 


120 

4 

3 

300 

48 
438 

fi7 

90 
8 
1 

16 
1 


403 

1 

8 

1 

404 

W 

d67 

176 

587 

79 

2,137 

484 

412 

60 

1,408 

6 

2 

173 

438 

243 

114 

08 


10,345 


1,086 
1,014 
8,431 


Average 
earnings. 


8695 
441 


61B 


a 


ffi 


581 
541 
535 
413 
403 


(•) 


516 


638 


n 


325 
384 

398 


321 


413 


526 
533 
385 


Number  earning— 


Under 
$290. 


88 
24 


21 
1 


18 
4 

59 
5 

18 
2 


84 


613 

12 

352 

2 

4S1 

87 

465 

17 

535 

50 

426 

11 

368 

377 

410 

61 

346 

61 

385 

10 

365 

829 

) 

2 

46 
78 
40 
1 
26 


1,435 


128 

190 

1,245 


Under 
$400. 


122 
123 


47 

1 

1 

68 

19 

154 

29 

49 

8 

1 

6 

1 


151 


74 

51 
404 

77 
183 

35 

1,317 

232 

251 

37 
803 
2 
2 
128 
238 
101 

12 

68 


4,887 


379 

634 

4,268 


Under 

tooo. 


284 


76 

3 

2 

165 

31 
257 

48 

73 
8 
1 

10 
1 


304 

1 
3 


199 

68 

722 

133 

346 

61 

1,906 

420 

374 

50 

1,322 

6 

2 

161 

377 

210 

34 


7,967 


674 
1,181 
6,786 


Under 
81,000. 


505 

281 


112 

4 

8 

284 

48 

411 

67 

89 

8 

1 
16 

1 


«74 

1 

8 

1 

884 

50 

087 

171 

670 

79 

2^120 

481 

411 

66 

1,492 

6 

2 

173 

437 

248 

100 

97 


10,122 


1,029 
1,815 
8,307 


Per  cent  earning— 


Under 
1200. 


6.9 
8.6 


17.5 

6.0 
8.3 

13.5 
8.8 

20.0 

raS 
rai 
lai 


6.9 


13.9 


11.8 

9.9 

14.8 


Under 
$400. 


24.1 
48.8 


89.2 


30.6 


47.2 


84.9 
88.1 
60.4 


Under 
$600. 


61.7 
79.7 


62.5 

^l 

55.0 
64.6 
58.7 
84.2 
81.1 

raj 
?aj 
lal 


6L7 


77.0 


62.1 
61.7 
80.6 


Under 
$liP0O. 


92.8 
100.0 


98.8 

94.7 
80.6 
93.8 
100.0 
98.9 


rai 


96.1 


97.8 


94.8 
94.8 
98.5 


•Not  oompnted,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 


Over  10,000  males  18  years  of  age  or  over  were  studied  with  respect 
to  earning.  The  average  eamingB  were  found  to  be  $413  a  year,  or, 
putting  me  matter  another  way,  nearly  one--half  received  less  than 
$400.  The  native-bom,  especially  the  native-bom  white  of  native 
father,  are  considerably  better  paid  than  the  foreign-bom.    Among  the 
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foreign-bom,  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  Germans,  Irish,  and 
Sweoes  have  much  higher  earnings  than  the  other  races. 

Similar  data  are  presented  for  females  18  years  of  age  or  oyer  in 
the  following  table: 


liatwilg  and  race  of  individaal. 


Gman)   uUvK 


oIlndMdtu: 


White. 

ktlwboni  a  toiUpt 

*■ —    ■>r  —   -■ 

ciruadfau'Cothir' 

EagOih'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

IMi...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

ItaUaa,  North. 

Ildhm.SoaU]. 

PoUiH 

Scotch 

8l0T»k 

Slorantan 

Swedtah 

lenign-batii! 

Canadriii'catha' 

CnaOut 

EiVlWi 

Bebnw.RiuidBn.... 

Habnw,OtIui 

Irirti 

Itallui,  North. 

ItiLUui,  SoDtb. 

Nonm 
FolUi. 

Rutheniu) 

Bootch 

BtoTB* 

BinHai..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Oraiid  total 

Total   nattva-bom   of 

fDrdga  latbw 

Total  DaIlTe4«m 

Total  lonlcDi^MMii. 


NmnlMr  earning— 


^■^nlle^  Uniler^  Under  nDdariUnder  Under  t 
noo.  I  •«».  I  uoa.  I  tan.  |  taoo.  |  tm.  \  i 


a 


S.. 


100.0 


■Not  oompated,  ovlng  to  onall  nnmtMi  iDTalvad. 

The  women  earn,  as  a  rule,  not  much  more  than  half  as  much  as 
men  earn.  Two-thirds  earn  less  than  S300  a  year.  Hero,  as  among 
the  men,  the  foreign-bom  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
the  native-born  esclusiTe  of  the  negroes.  Of  uke  six  immigrant  races 
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represented  by  100  or  more  women,  the  South  Italian  and  Polish 
report  the  average  earnings  of  women  at  work  as  less  than  $200.  Of 
the  South  Italian  women,  66.3  per  cent  are  reported  as  earning  less 
than  $200  a  year. 


FAMELT  nfOOMB. 


The  information  relative  to  income  was  secured  for  the  year 
endiujg  with  the  agent's  visit.  This  study  is  confined  to  selected 
f amihes.  Only  those  f amihes  are  included  whose  incomes  represent 
wages  and  not  profits  and  whose  financial  arran^ments  are  not 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  other  families  within  the  home. 
From  the  comprehensive  study  made  by  city  in  the  complete  report 
on  immigrants  in  cities  only  two  tables  are  selected  for  presentation 
here.  ^  Tne  first  shows  the  per  cent  of  families  which  have  derived 
their  income  for  the  year,  whoUy  or  in  part,  from  each  of  five  specified 
sources. 

Table  39. — Fer  cent  offamilieB  having  an  income  within  the  year  from  husband,  w^e, 
dnldren,  boarders  or  lodgers,  and  other  sources,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  heaacf 
family. 

[ThJs  table  InoladeB  only  laoee  with  20  or  more  families  reporting.    Tlie  totab,  however,  an  for  all 

Families  are  ezcladed  which  report  Inoome  as  "none.''] 


Number 
of  selected 

Per  cent  of  tBmllies  having 

• 

OcDCiBl  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
lunily. 

"RtLmingff  of — 

Eaminsi 
or  con- 
tributions 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Pay- 
ments of 
boarders 
or  lodgers. 

Other 
soaroes. 

Husband. 

Wife. 

Native-born  of  native  lifttben 

White 

374 

179 

88 
160 
*Bt2 

472 
481 
721 
149 
fi99 

63 

1,209 

260 

182 

37 
950 
SOB 
100 
118 

84 

86.6 
73.2 

loao 

83.4 
86.9 

81.4 
77.0 
85.3 
77.9 
77.6 
88.7 
93.8 
96.2 
90.1 
94.6 
9a9 
93.6 
98.0 
77.9 
85.3 

16.0 
64.2 

4&6 
16.0 
20.3 

34.7 
20.2 

7.8 
12.1 
19.0 
13.2 
16.8 

6.6 
22.6 
67.6 
10.7 
14.6 
.0 
20.4 
11.8 

21.9 
9.5 

6.1 
26.4 
24.8 

33.6 

42.0 

35.6 

34.2 

41.9 

28.3 

21.6 

8.8 

9.3 

6.4 

21.9 

14.9 

11.0 

36.3 

8.8 

14.4 
32.4 

6.1 
11.8 
12.6 

1&3 

ia7 

43.0 
31.6 
17.6 
66.6 
27.0 
77.3 

52.7 
51.4 
38.1 
41.8 
36.0 
42.6 
2.9 

9.4 

Negro 

£.6 

Native-born  of  forei^  father,  by  race  of 
father: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian 

3.0 

German ..  . 

10.1 

Irish 

0.8 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

9.3 

Qennan 

22.0 

Hebrew,  Riwflian 

9.3 

Hebrew!  other 

8.7 

Irish.... !....!!!..!!.' 

7.8 

Italfnn,  Knrtli.. .    

7.6 

ItaMnn,  fU>nth. 

S.0 

4.2 

Maevar 

4.9 

"■•■OJ  •«-•-■••.    • - 

Neero 

6.4 

Polish 

13.9 

Slovak 

10.7 

Slovenian 

8.0 

fl^'fldlflh 

12.4 

Pyrfam , 

11.8 

flnmd  total 

6,700 

87.0 

17.7 

26.0 

30.3 

9.4 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

441 

994 

6,706 

80.6 
84.2 
87.4 

20.6 
26.8 
16.1 

23.1 
20.2 
27.0 

11.8 
16.5 
82.7 

7.7 
7.9 

Total  foreign-bom. 

0.6 

In  13  per  cent  of  the  families  the  husband  contributes  nothing  to 
the  family  income.  In  17.7  per  cent  of  the  families  at  least  part 
of  the  income  is  earned  by  the  wife,  and  in  26  per  cent  of  the  cases 
by  the  children.  Over  30  per  cent  of  the  families  keep  boarders 
or  lodgers.    The  foreign-bom  depend  less  on  the  earnings  of  the 
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wife  than  do  the  native-born  of  foreign  father,  but  they  derive  more 
from  the  earnings  of  their  children  and  from  keeping  boarders  or 
lodgers.  In  the  case  of  four  immigrant  races,  the  North  Italians, 
Lithuanians,  Magyars,  and  negroes,  more  than  half  the  families  receive 
income  from  boarders  or  lodgers.  Two-fifths  of  the  Grerman  and 
Irish  families  are  helped  by  the  children. 

The  next  table  classifies  all  husbands  at  work  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  earnings  for  the  year.  The  data  are  presented  in 
cumulative  form. 

Table  40. — EamingB  per  year  of  male  heads  offarnXLiu^  by  general  nativity  and  race  of 

individual. 


Genflnl  oadvlty  and  race  of  in- 
divldual. 

Ninnber 
working 

for 
wages. 

Aven^ge 

Per  cent  earning— 

Under 
$100. 

Under 
1200. 

Under 
1400. 

Under 
1600. 

Under 
1800. 

Under 
11,000. 

White 

324 
131 

83 
141 
193 

384 

382 

615 

116 

464 

47 

1,190 

250 

163 

35 

872 

288 

98 

88 

29 

$657 
465 

632 
674 
601 

562 

630 
463 
484 
557 
440 
390 
419 
390 
369 
379 
402 
433 
703 
356 

1.5 
2.3 

.0 

.0 

2.6 

1.6 

.0 
1.8 

.9 
1.1 

.0 
2.1 
3.2 
3.7 
2.9 
47 
5.6 
4.1 

.0 
6.9 

8.7 
7.6 

ao 

1.4 
7.8 

6.0 

2.7 

9.1 

6.9 

6.3 

17.0 

13.9 

11.6 

14.1 

14.3 

19.0 

16.7 

a2 

1.1 

ia8 

15.7 
3&2 

ia2 

9.9 
24.4 

27.9 
16.3 
40.0 
40.5 
28.4 
38.3 
57.2 
46.0 
58.3 
62.9 
55.8 
49.7 
3&8 
9.1 
72.4 

42.0 
77.1 

42.4 
39.0 
51.8 

60.4 
46.1 
75.3 
71.6 
56.3 
68.1 
87.5 
86.0 
86.5 
88.6 
85.6 
83.3 
86.7 
28.4 
80.7 

75.8 
96.9 

75.8 
78.0 
80.8 

87.0 
80.4 
95.1 
94.0 
87.1 
100.0 
97.6 
9&4 
96.9 
97.1 
97.5 
99.7 
98.0 
75.0 
96.6 

90.1 

Negro t 

100.0 

Natlve^m  of  laoAg^a,  father,  by 
zaoe  of  father: 

Bobemian  and  Moravian 

Qemnan 

100.0 
9a8 

Irish 

92.7 

Forelgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

G^^rrnan 

95.8 
94.0 

Hebrew,  Rns>sian 

98.4 

Hebrew.  Other 

97.4 

Irish 

96.3 

Ttftifan,  Nonh 

100.0 

Tt^ilATi,  8onth 

99.1 

99.2 

Maevar 

99.4 

i"i*f  •" "■■ """ 

Negro .• 

100.0 

Pofteh 

99.4 

Slovak 

100.0 

Slov^^nlan 

100.0 

Swedish 

86.4 

flyrian 

100.0 

Onind  tot&) ,               

5,825 

475 

2.4 

10.8 

41.2 

72.2 

92.0 

97.3 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  fiither . 
Total  natlvi>*bom 

382 

837 
4,968 

625 
612 
452 

1.3 
1.6 
2.5 

5.2 

5.0 

11.7 

19.6 
21.0 
44.6 

47.6 
50.1 
75.9 

79.6 
80.6 
93.9 

92.7 
92.8 

Total  foreign-bom 

98.1 

The  earnings  of  the  5,825  male  heads  of  families  average  $475 
for  the  year  covered  by  this  study.  The  average  earnings  of  thc} 
husbands  of  every  race  of  native  birth,  except  the  negroes,  is  over 
$600.  The  average  earnings  of  all  foreign-bom  husbands  is  onlv 
$452.  About  three-fourths  of  the  foreign-bom,  as  contrasted  witn 
less  than  one-half  of  the  native-bom  exclusive  of  negroes,  earn  less 
than  $600,  and  about  45  per  cent  of  all  foreign-bom  nusbands  earn 
under  $400.  Among  imnugrants  the  highest  incomes  from  eamings 
of  husbands  are  those  of  tne  Swedes;  the  second  highest  are  those 
of  the  Germans. 
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ASSIMILATION. 


ABIUIT  TO   SPBAK  BNGUSH. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  that  the  ability  of  the 
immigrant  to  speak  English  is  largely  dependent  upon  his  a^e  at  the 
time  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  length  of  his  residence  in 
the  United  States.  The  first  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  all  male  heads  of  households  who  can  carry  on  conversation  at 
least  fairly  well  in  the  English  language. 

Tablb  41. — Number  and  per  cent  of  male  heads  of  householde  who  speak  English,  bjf 

general  nativity  and  race  of  individual, 

[This  table  Includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  individnaL 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who  speak 

En^&hl 

Fttcent 

who  speak 

English. 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  laoe  of  father: 

Wohftwilan  and  MwaWan , 

• 

41 

195 

18 

539 
455 

48 

1,252 

248 

72 

1,877 

322 

185 

1,104 

S2 

845 

114 

117 

325 

40 
105 

18 

215 
224 

35 
611 
146 

11 
643 
128 

63 

401 

8 

186 

80 
107 
198 

97.6 

German . , 

100.0 

Polish 

(•) 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

30.9 

German... 

71.2 

Greek i!.i!  1.111!!! 

72.0 

Hebrew,  i^usslan 

48.8 

Hebrew!  Other 

58.0 

TtaHfln.Nnrth,.., 

15.3 

Italian.  Sonth 

34.3 

Lithuanian 

38.2 

Magyar 

341 

Pofish 1.1111.1 

36.3 

Servian. . .  ,  

25.0 

Slovak 

53.0 

fllnvenlAp  -  - , . , - , 

7a2 

Swedish 

91.5 

Pyrian 

60.0' 

GrAnd  total . . 

7,289 

3,403 

46u7 

Total  native-bom  of  foreien  father 

254 
7,085 

258 
3,150 

99.6 

Total  foreign-bom 

44.8 

s  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  foreign-bom  male  heads  of  households 
represented  in  this  table  speak  Endish.     In  the  following  races  this 

froportion  faUs  below  two-fifths;  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  North 
tafian,  South  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Ma^ar,  Polish,  and  Servian. 
Among  the  Swedish  only  is  the  percentage  nigh.  Practically  all  of  the 
native-born  of  foreign  rather  speak  English. 

From  the  complete  report  on  immigrants  in  cities  it  wiU  be  found 
that  among  most  races  the  women  are  able  to  speak  English  in  con- 
siderably lower  proportions  than  the  men;  the  almost  universal  em- 
ployment of  the  men  outside  the  home  naturaUy  increases  their  con- 
tact with  English-speaking  persons  and  theu:  opportunities  for  acquir- 
mg  the  language. 

In  the  table  next  presented  abiUty  to  speak  English  is  related  to 
length  of  residence  in  the  United  States.  Iiie  table  mcludes  only  male 
heads  of  households. 
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Tablb  42. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreigrirbam  male  heatb  of  households  who  speak 
EngUshj  by  years  in  the  UhitM  States  and  race  of  individual, 

[This  table  includes  only  non-EngUsh-spealdnK  races.    Bv  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  yean  slnoe 

flnt  arrlTal  in  the  United  States.] 


Raceofindl^daal. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number    in    the 
United     States 
eadi     specified 
number  of  years. 

Number   who 
speak  English, 
by  years  in  the 
United  States. 

Per     cent     who 
speak   English, 
l^  years  in  the 
tfnited  States. 

Under 
5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or 
over. 

Un- 
der 5. 

5to0. 

10  or 
over. 

Un- 
der 5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or 
over. 

Bohemian  and  ICoravlan 

539 
455 

48 

1,252 

248 

72 

1,877 

822 

186 

1,104 

32 

845 

114 

117 

325 

96 
47 
19 

358 
45 
22 

320 
68 
92 

242 

26 

58 

17 

1 

114 

95 
33 
14 

351 
85 
19 

561 

128 
64 

839 
4 

140 
59 
11 

117 

338 
875 

15 
543 
118 

81 
996 
126 

29 

523 

2 

147 

38 
105 

94 

6 
10 

9 
97 
18 

"*82' 
16 
19 
23 
4 
15 
15 

'  *69* 

32 
17 
13 
168 
44 

1 

148 

42 

27 

95 

2 

67 
36 

9 
68 

177 

297 
13 

346 
89 
10 

468 
65 
17 

2a3 
2 

103 
29 
98 
71 

&3 
21.3 

^•\ 

2a9 

.0 

lao 

23.5 
20.7 
9.6 
1&4 
2&9 

« 

51.8 

33.7 
5L5 

47.9 
51.8 

(•) 
25.5 
82.8 
42.2 
2&0 

(•) 
47.9 
61.0 

4"\ 

52.4 

79l3 

Qnek 

St 

H^^hi^Wj  Hii^an 

Hebrew,  Other 

7&4 

Italian,  Worth 

82L3 

Italian!  Ronth 

47.0 

5L6 

Magyar.  -T. 

58L6 

PAh 

54.1 

flervian 

(a) 

Slovak 

%.! 

7&8 

fl»Mft>i         

93.3 

Syrian 

7&6 

Total 

7,085 

1,525 

2,030 

8,480 

318 

764 

2,068 

2a9 

37.6 

59.4 

s  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Of  1,525  heads  of  households  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  yeaxiS;  318,  or  20.9  per  cent,  speak  English.  The  pro- 
portion among  those  who  have  been  here  from  five  to  nine  years  is 
37.6  per  cent,  while  among  those  who  have  been  here  ten  years  or 
more  it  is  nearly  60  per  cent.  AU  races  show  a  marked  increase 
in  the  abihty  to  speak  English  with  an  increase  in  the  length  of 
residence  in  tliis  country. 

The  next  table  relates  ability  to  speak  English  to  age  at  time  of 
coining  to  the  United  States.  The  table  includes  only  male  heads 
of  households,  who  are  classified  according  to  whether^  they  were 
under  or  over  14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this 
country. 

Table  43. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreian-hom  male  heads  of  households  who  speak 
English,  by  age  at  time  of  coming  to  we  United  States  and  race  of  individual, 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-epeaking  races.] 


Race  of  individual. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Italian,  North 

lUlian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

PoBsh 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovoiian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


539 
455 

48 

1,252 

248 

72 

1,877 

322 

185 

1,104 

32 

345 

114 

117 

825 


7,035 


Number  each  speci- 
fied age  at  ume 

of  coming. 

Under  14. 

14  or  over. 

59 

480 

78 

377 

48 
1,209 

43 

10 

288 

1 

71 

128 

1,749 

4 

318 

2 

183 

71 

1,033 

32 
331 

14 

114 

106 

11 

13 

312 

434 


6,601 


Number  who  speak 
English,  by  age 
at  mne  of  coming. 


Under  14. 


56 
76 


41 

10 

1 

106 

3 

2 

57 


13 


11 
12 


380 


14  or  over. 


159 
248 

35 
570 
186 

10 
535 
120 

61 

844 

8 

172 

80 

96 
187 


2,761 


Per  cent  who  speak 
English,  by  age 
at  tune  of  coming. 


Under  14. 


94.9 
97.4 


I 


89.6 


14  or  over. 


38.1 
66.8 
72.9 
47.1 
67.1 
14.1 
30.6 
37.7 
83.3 
83.3 
26.0 
62.0 
70.2 
90.6 
59.9 


41.8 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  amaU  number  involYed. 
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Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign-bom  male  heads  of  households 
who  were  under  14years  of  age  at  the  time  of  coming  to  this  country 
are  able  to  speak  English  now,  while  of  those  who  were  14  years  or 
over  at  the  tune  of  coming,  scarcely  more  than  two-fifths  can  speak 
English.  In  the  case  of  the  Poles,  four-fifths  of  those  who  were 
children  under  14  when  they  came  now  speak  English,  while  only  a 
third  of  those  who  were  older  have  learned  to  converse  in  theEngfish 
tongue. 

UTERAOT. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  male  heads  of  households  who  can 
read  and  the  number  and  per  cent  who  are  able  both  to  read  and  to 
write  appear  in  the  following  table. 

Table  44. — Number  arid  per  cent  of  male  heads  of  households  who  read  and  uho  read  and 

write,  oy  general  nativity  ana  race  of  individual. 


Oeaenl  nfttivity  and  raoe  of  IndiTldaaL 


Natiye-bom  of  native  fi»ther: 

White 

Negro , 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  race  (A 
father: 

■Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German , 

Irish 

Polish , 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

(German , 

Greek , 

Hebrew,  Russian , 

Hebrew,  Other , 

Irish 

Italian,  North , 

Italian.  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar , 

Negro , 

Poto 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian , 

Swedish , 

Syrian 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  &tlier 

Total  native-bom , 

Total  fore^-bom 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


406 
304 


41 
194 
264 

18 

538 

462 

48 

1,262 

246 

600 

70 

1,868 
321 
184 
106 

1,101 
82 
344 
114 
116 
325 


8,944 


617 
1,227 
7,717 


Number  who— 


Read. 


404 
262 


40 
190 
259 

18 

529 
447 

46 

1,063 

224 

545 

59 

1,038 

242 

174 

99 
841 

25 
273 
106 
115 
287 


7,288 


507 
1,173 
6,115 


Read  and 
write. 


404 
259 


40 
190 
259 

18 

524 
445 

46 

1,019 

215 

532 

59 

1,019 

200 

174 

99 
790 

25 
267 
107 
115 


7,069 


507 
1,170 
5,919 


Percent 


Read. 


99.5 
86.2 


97.6 
97.9 
96.1 


(•) 


98.3 
98.9 
95.8 
84.9 
91.1 
90.8 
84.3 
55.6 
75.4 
94.6 
93.4 
76.4 
78.1 
79.4 
94.7 
99.1 
88.3 


81.5 


98.1 
95.6 
79.2 


Read  and 
write. 


99.5 
86.2 


(•) 


97.6 
97.9 
96.1 


97.4 
9&5 
96.8 
81.4 
87.4 
88.7 
84.3 
54.6 
62.3 
94.6 
93.4 
71.8 
78.1 
77.6 
93.9 
99.1 
87.1 


79.S 


98.1 
96.4 
76.7 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

Out  of  a  total  of  8,944  reporting,  7,288,  or  81.5  per  cent,  are  able 
to  read  and  7,089,  or  79.3  per  cent,  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
Ninety-nine  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  white  persons  who  are  native- 
bom  of  native  fathers  are  able  to  read  and  write.  For  the  native-bom 
of  foreign  father  the  percentage  is  also  high  for  each  race.  Among 
the  foreign-bom  the  percentage  who^  read  and  write  falls  as  low 
as  54.6  K>r  the  South  Italians,  and  is  less  than  80  for  the  Poles. 
Servians,  Slovaks,  and  Lithuanians.  Among  the  Bohemians  ana 
Moravians,  Germans,  and  Swedes,  on  the  T^ntraiy,  the  percentage 
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who  can  read  and  write  is  above  97.  From  the  Commission's  com- 
plete report  on  immigrants  in  cities  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per  cents 
of  women  who  read  and  write  are  in  general  lower  than  the  cor- 
responding per  cents  of  men. 

From  the  complete  report  it  will  also  be  seen  that  apparently  little 
relation  exists  between  the  literacy  of  immigrants  and  their  length 
of  residence  in  the  United  States.  The  foflowing  table,  however, 
indicates  that  the  age  of  the  inmiigrants  at  the  time  of  their  arrival 
in  this  country  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  their  ability  to 
read  and  write: 

Table  45. — Number  and  per  cent  offoreianrbom  male  heade  of  households  who  read  and 
wriUf  by  age  at  time  of  coming  to  the  United  States  ana  race  ofvndmdual. 


BftoeoflndlvldiiaL 


Bohemian  and  MoraYian 

Oerman 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Roflslan 

Hebrew,  Otlier 

Wah. 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar. 

Negro 

P^sh 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

oomplBte 

data. 


638 

452 

48 

1,262 

246 

eoo 

70 

1,868 

821 

184 

106 

1,101 

82 

344 

114 

116 

326 


7,n7 


Number  of  each 
specifled  age  at 
timeofoomlng. 


Under  14. 


50 

78 


48 

10 

83 

1 

120 

4 

2 

8 

TO 


14 


11 
18 


620 


14  or  over. 


470 

374 

48 

1,200 

286 

617 

60 

1,730 
317 
182 
103 

1,031 
82 
830 
114 
105 
312 


7,107 


Number  who  read 
andwrite,byagB 
at  time  of  oom:- 
Ing. 


Under  14. 


68 
77 


10 

77 

1 

87 
4 
2 
8 


13 


11 
18 


466 


14  or  over. 


466 


46 
961 
206 
466 

68 
982 
196 
172 

06 
728 

26 
264 
107. 
104 
270 


6,468 


Per  oent  who  read 
and  write,  by  age 
at  time  of  com- 
ing. 


Under  14. 


96.8 
98.7 


87.7 


14  or  over. 


97.8 
98.4 
96.8 
81.1 
86.9 
88.0 
84.1 
63.6 
61.8 
94.6 
03.2 
70.6 
78.1 
77.0 
03.9 
99.0 
86.6 


76.0 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 


The  vast  majority  of  the  7,717  foreign-bom  male  heads  of  house- 
holds represented  m  this  table  were  14  years  of  age  or  over  at 
the  time  of  coming  to  the  United  States.  Those  who  came  at  an 
early  a^e  are  now  able  to  read  and  write  to  a  greater  extent  than  are 
those  "mio  were  14  years  of  age  or  over  when  they  came.  This  is  true 
in  the  case  of  every  race  for  which  the  percentages  are  comparable. 
ThuS;  among  the  South  Italians,  two-thirds  of  those  who  were  children 
under  14  when  they  came  are  now  able  to  read  and  write,  while  little 
more  than  half  of  those  who  were  14  years  or  over  at  the  time  of  coming 
can  now  read  and  write. 


CmZBNBHIF. 


The  status  with  respect  to  naturaUzation  of  immigrant  heads  of 
households  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  coming  to 
the  United  States  and  who  therefore  could  become  citizens  only  by 
their  own  initiative,  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Only  persons 
are  included  who  have  been  in  this  country  long  enough  to  acquire 
citizenship. 
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Table  46. — Pretent  j>oliHoal  condUon  of  foreign-bom  male  heade  of  houeMkb  who 
have  h^n  in  the  United  StaUs  5  yean  or  over  and  who  were  $1  yean  of  age  or  over  at 
time  ofoommg,  by  race  of  individual. 


[By  7«an  in  the  Umted  states  Is  iDMat  yean  rinoe  flist  amTBl  In  the  United  Btetes.) 

Nomber 

reporting 

complete 

daU. 

Number— 

Psroentr— 

Baoe  of  indlyiduaL 

Fttlly 
natnralfied. 

Having  flrsd 
pikers  only. 

Follv 

Having  first 
p^wrsonly. 

Bohemian  and  MontTlaa 

248 
226 

22 
607 
141 
210 

42 
1,071 

m 

74 

26 

680 

6 

166 
78 
72 

134 

134 

164 

1 

204 

64 

164 

24 

889 

46 

9 

8 

192 

2 

28 

9 

62 

18 

48 

46 

4 

189 

84 

17 

6 

177 

19 

12 

1 

63 

64.0 
72.9 
4.6 
83.6 
88.8 
73.3 
67.1 
8L7 
25w9 
12.2 
11.6 
86.6 

%.. 

12.8 

86.1 

9.7 

19.4 

German 

20.0 

Oieek 

18.3 

Hebrew.  Rus^n 

22.9 

Hebrew,  Other 

34.1 

Irish.... 

8.1 

ItaJlan,  North 

1L9 

TtttHnn',  8onth 

16.6 

ia9 

Majrrar. 

16l2 

«-   IkJ •"•■ 

N^TO 

3.8 

Po&h 

1L7 

Berrian 

(•) 

Blovak 

16 

14 

8 

82 

^     Wl8 

19.3 

Swedish 

4.8 

Syrian 

38.9 

Total 

8,819 

1,437 

629 

S7.6 

16.6 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

It  will  be  seen  that  little  more  than  half  of  the  foreign-bom  male 
heads  of  households  have  taken  out  any  naturiJization  papers.  The 
proportion  fully  naturalized  is  only  37.6  per  cent.  The  proportions 
vary  consideraoly  among  the  raoes,  being  much  higher  for  the  Ger- 
mans, Irish,  and  Swedes  than  for  others.  Among  the  races  repre- 
sented in  the  table  by  more  than  500  men,  the  proportions  of  citizens 
are:  Poles  35.6  per  cent,  Russian  Hebrews  33.6  per  cent,  and  South 
Italians  31.7  per  cent. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GENERATIONS  OF 
IMMIGRANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  generations  of  immi^ants  as  r^ards  the  occupations 
in  which  they  engage.  The  term  ''first  generation/'  as  here  used,  is 
appUed  to  those  who  are  themselves  immigrants — that  is,  were  bom 
in  foreign  coimtries.  The  term  "second  generation"  is  applied  to 
those  wno  are  the  native  children  of  immigrants — that  is,  were  bom 
in  this  country  of  parents  who  were  bom  abroad.  The  report  is 
based  upon  original  and  unpublished  data  in  possession  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

The  tables  presented  give  the  number  of  breadwinners  tenyears  of 
a^e  or  oyer  in  each  generation,  classified  by  occupation.  The  term 
'*Dreadwinner"is  here  used  to  include  everyone  who  is  engaged  in  any 

fainful  occupation.  It  includes  the  banker,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
ootblack.  The  figures  are  shown  separately  for  each  roreign  nation- 
ality which  can  be  distinsniiished  upon  the  basis  of  census  returns,  the 
classification  by  nationsSity  bein^  a  classification  according  to  the 
coimtry  in  whicn  the  parents  were  Bom.  Thus  an  Italian,  as  the  term 
is  here  used,  means  a  person  whose  parents  were  bom  either  both  in 
Italy  or  one  in  Italy  and  the  other  in  the  United  States.  An  Italian 
immigrant  is  classed  as  an  Italian  of  the  first  generation,  and  it  is 

Erobaole  that  he,  Uke  his  parents,  was  bom  in  Italy,  although  he  may 
ave  been  bom  in  some  other  roreign  country.  An  Itahan  of  the 
second  generation  means  a  person  bom  in  the  United  States  whose 
parents,  one  or  both,  were  immigrants  bom  in  Italy. 

Of  course  this  classification,  based  on  the  country  in  which  parents 
were  bom,  is  not  equivalent  to  a  classification  by  race.  Austria,  for 
instance^  includes  a  number  of  diverse  races.  But  these  can  not  be 
distingmshed  on  the  basis  of  census  returns.  We  know  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  natives  of  Russia  who  migrate  to  the  United  States 
are  Kussians  in  the  ethnical  sense  of  the  word.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  racially  classed  as  Hebrews,  Poles,  and  Litnuanians.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  country  of  birth  practically  defines  the 
races.  This  is  true  of  such  coimtries  as  Ireland,  Scotland,  France, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
countries  being  mainly  homogeneous  as  regards  race.  From  the 
classification  by  country  of  birtn  the  census  of  1900,  however,  made 
two  rather  important  deviations:  It  separated  the  Poles — defined 
as  persons  who  speak  Polish  and  were  bom  in  what  was  formerly 
Poland— from  the  other  natives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia; 
and  it  distinguished  between  the  French  Canadians  and  the  English 
Canadians  in  the  case  of  persons  bom  in  Canada. 
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The  subject  of  this  report  is  presented  first  by  occupations  or  occu- 
pation groups,  with  a  view  to  readily  determining  the  differences 
amouE  foreign  nationalities  as  regards  their  representation  in  certain 
typical  or  important  occupations.  This  forms  Part  I  of  the  com- 
plete report.  In  Part  II  of  the  complete  report  the  occupational 
clas^cation  is  presented  by  nationahties,  so  as  to  bring  together 
the  occupational  data  relating  to  each  nationality. 

The  summary  herewith  presented  consists  of  an  abstract  or  con- 
densation of  Part  I,  followed  by  two  tables  (A  and  B),  which  show 
the  occupational  classification  of  each  nationality.  Lack  of  spaoe 
forbids  any  attempt  to  summarize  the  text  comment  and  analysis 
contained  m  Part  II  of  the  full  report. 

MALB  BBBADWINNEKS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  male  breadwinners  in 
the  first  and  second  generations  of  each  of  the  nationalities  distin- 
guished in  the  census  occupational  statistics: 

Table  1. — White  male  breadwinriers  of  foreign  parentage,  eUusified  by  naUonaliiy  and 

general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent  diitribuiion, 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  detennlned  by  oonntry  of  Urth  of  parents). 


Total 

Austrian 

Bohemian 

Canadian,  English 
Canadian,  French. 

Danish , 

English  and  Weish 

French 

German , 

Hangarian , 

Irish 

Italian , 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch , 

Swedish 

Swiss , 

other  foreign 


First  generation 
(bom  abroad). 


Number. 


4,886,731 


1, 


153,033 

71,380 
191,150 
168.421 

82,652 
439,031 

51,431 
276,046 

88,440 
714,222 
276,438 
171,006 
183,066 
191,599 
129,901 
297,307 

60,891 
341,210 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


3.1 
1.5 
3.9 
3.4 
1.7 
9.0 
LI 

26.1 
L8 

14.6 
6.7 
8.5 
3,7 
3.9 
2.7 
6.1 
L2 
7.0 


Second  geoeratSoD 

(bom  in  United 

States). 


Number. 


4,143,158 


14,687 
32,707 

177,787 
95,338 
23,007 

442,866 

66,152 

1,491,839 

3,880 

1,090,108 

10,966 

86,658 

26,975 

14,508 

111,195 
67,407 
34,751 

859,283 


Percent 

distribn- 

tloo. 


loao 


.4 

.8 
4.3 
2.3 

.6 

10.7 

L8 

86.0 

.1 
26.3 

.4 
2.1 

.6 

.4 
2.7 
L6 

.8 
8.7 


Some  of  these  nationalities  are  represented  by  very  small  numbers 
in  the  second  generation  as  compared  with  the  first.  This  is  notably 
true  as  regards  the  Austrians,  the  Hungarians,  the  Italians,^  the 
Poles,  and  the  Russians.  It  results  from  tne  fact  that  the  imnugra- 
tion  of  these  nationalities  is  of  comparatively  rec^ent  origin,  so  that  the 
second  generation  at  present  consists  principally  of  children  and  young 
persons,  few  of  whom  are  old  enough  to  take  up  an  occupation. 

As  regards  some  of  these  nationauties  it  might  be  said  mdeed  that 
there  is  no  second  generation  as  yet,  but  omy  the  beginning  of  a 
second  generation  or  a  second  generation  not  yet  grown  up.  If  ever- 
theless  the  figures,  meager  though  they  are,  afford  some  indication 
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of  the  start  which  the  second  generation  is  making.  But  in  draw- 
ing comparisons  with  the  first  generation  the  ^outhfuhiess  of  the 
second  generation  should  be  borne  in  mind,  it  being  a  factor  which 
tends  to  give  an  undue  prominence  to  those  occupations  in  which 
children  are  conmionly  employed. 

As  a  result  of  these  vanations  in  the  relative  size  of  the  two  gen- 
erations the  racial  composition  of  the  first  generation  of  foreign 
breadwinners  differs  in  a  marked  degree  from  that  of  the  second. 
Thus  of  the  first  generation  of  male  breadwinners  of  forei^  origin, 
26.1  per  cent  are  Germans  and  14.6  per  cent  are  Irish;  while  in  the 
second  veneration  these  percentages  are  much  larger,  the  percent- 
ajge  of  Germans  being  36  and  that  of  Irish,  26.3.  The  first  genera- 
tion, therefore,  is  40.7  per  cent  Irish  and  German,  the  second  62.3 
Eer  cent.  Accordingly  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  and  Germans 
ave  more  influence  upon  the  second  generation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
tJiim  upon  the  first.     *~  »  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians,  Poles,  and  Russians  constitute, 
respectively,  5.7,  3.7,  and  3.9  per  cent  of  tne  first  generation,  as  com- 
pared with  0.4,  0.6,  and  0.4  per  cent  of  the  second  generation.  In 
the  aggregate  these  three  nationalities  represent  13.3  per  cent  of  the 
first  generation  and  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  second. 

Because  of  this  difference  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  two  gen- 
erations it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  generations  as  regards  the  occupations 
which  they  follow  unless  the  comparison  is  mi^e  for  each  nationaUty 
separately.  This  could  not  be  done  upon  the  basis  of  anv  published 
census  fibres;  therefore  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  go  back  to  the 
original  data  in  order  to  make  these  classifications  by  nationaUty. 
The  results  of  that  work  are  presented  in  this  report. 

In  the  table  which  is  appended  (pp.  821-829),  the  male  bread- 
winners in  the  first  and  in  tne  second  generations  of  each  nationality 
are  classified  by  occupations. 

The  census  classifioation  distinguishes  140  different  occupations 
or  occupation  groups.  In  the  text  which  follows,  attention  is  oirected 
to  some  of  the  more  important  occupation  groups,  the  first  group 
considered  being  that  composed  of  persons  returned  by  the  census 
as  'laborers  (not  specified)."  Other  occupation  groups  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  order  here  named:  Miners;  iron  and  steel  workers;  tex- 
tile-mill operatives;  the  building  trades;  clerical  pursuits;  salesmen, 
agents,  and  commercial  travelers;  professional  pursuits;  agriculture. 

GENERAL   LABOREBS. 

In  the  United  States  census  persons  retiuned  as  laborers,  or  dav 
laborers,  or  general  laborers,  witnout  specification  of  the  kind  of  work 
on  whicn  employed,  were  classifled  under  the  designation  ''laborers 
(not  specified)."  Probably  this  indicates,  as  a  rufe,  employment  in 
unskilled  manual  labor  requiring  only  ordinary  intelligence  and 
commanding  conrparatively  low  wages.  About  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  of  male  breadwinners  enumerated  by  the  census  are  in  this 
occupation  group. 

Among  the  foreign-bom,  or  immigrants,  the  percentage  of  general 
laborers  (14.4)  is  much  higher  than  among  the  native  white  Ameri- 
cans.   But  among  the  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  the  per- 
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centage  (8.6)  is  not  much  larger  thui  it  is  amon^  the  native  white  of 
native  parentage  (8),  the  smedl  difference  suggesting  that  the  children 
of  foreigners  are  not  much  more  disposed  or  constrained  to  earn 
their  living  by  unskilled  manual  labor  than  are  the  children  of 
native  Americans. 

But  this  statement  does  not  hold  good  of  all  sections  and  commu- 
nities. In  the  large  cities  the  native  white  whose  parents  were  for- 
eigners by  birth  are  employed  as  general  laborers  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  native  white  whose  parents  were  native  Ajnericans; 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  districts  there  is  less  difference  be- 
tween these  classes  in  this  respect.  But  everywhere  the  proportion 
of  laborers  is  greater  among  the  foreign-bom,  or  immigrants,  than 
among  either  class  of  native  white;  and  in  general  these  three  classes 
appear  to  be  more  sharply  differentiated  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percenta^  of  laborers  in  the  first  and 
second  generations  for  each  of  tne  principal  nationalities  that  can  be 
distinguished  on  the  basis  of  census  returns: 


Table  2. — Male  breadwinnerg,  datnfied  by  natiioncdity  and  general  ruUivity:  ToUU 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  laborers. 


UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


NatkmaUt  J  (as  determined  by  ooontiy  of  birth  of  peronts). 


All  classes. 


Native  white  of  native  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  parentage  « 


First  generation  (foreign-bom)  a. 
Second  generation  (native-bom). 


Austrian. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Bohemian. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  English. 


First  generation. . , 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  French. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Danish. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


EngUsh  and  Welsh. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation . 


French. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Total 
namber. 

Laboien. 

Number. 

Fwoent. 

23,967,778 

2,516,263 

ia£ 

12,013,566 
9,029,889 

961,444 
1,063,538 

8.0 
U.8 

4,886,731 
4,143,158 

706,003 
357,445 

14.4 
8.6 

167,620 

29,880 

17.8 

153,033 
14,587 

28,802 
1,078 

1&8 
7.4 

104,096 

12,655 

12.2 

71,389 
32,707 

9,996 
2,669 

14.0 
8.1 

368,946 

37,487             ia2 

191,159 
177,787 

19,242 
18,245 

lai- 
laa 

263,759 

38,131 

14.5 

168,421 
96,338 

25,382 
12,749 

16.1 
13.4 

105,749 

10,461 

9.0 

83,652 
23,097 

8,251 
2,200 

lao 

9.5 

881,896 

68,760              6.7 

430,031 
442,865 

28,261 
30,400 

&4 
6.9 

106,583 

8,366 

7.8 

51,431 
55,152 

4,004 
4,361 

7.8 
7.0 

9  Includes  also  the  few  forelgn-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
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Table  2. — Male  breadwinners,  eUus^fied  by  natumality  and  general  nativity:  Total 
number,  and  nttmber  and  per  cent  employed  as  laborers — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES:  IQOO-Oontiiuied. 


Nationality  (as  detcnniiied  by  oonntry  of  bbtti  of  paienti). 


White  f oratgn  panntagB— Oontlinied. 
Q€nnan 


Ftnt  goiioration. . . 
Seoond  gezieratioii. 


HimgariaiT. 


First  generation. . . 
Saoond  geoaiadon . 


Iztth. 


First  eaneratlon. 
idgenei 


Second  geneiatkHi. 
ItaUan 


First  generatioQ... 
Seoond  generation. 


Norwegian 

(tnnera' 
Seoond  MDe 


First  eeneration. 


PoUah. 


First  gBDeratlon. . . 
Second  generation. 


Russian. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 


Scotch. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 

Swedish 

First  generation... 
Second  generation. 

Swiss 


First  nmeration... 
Seoond  generation. 


Other  lorBign* 


First  generation  a. . 
Seoond  generation. 


Negro,  Indian,  and  MongQUan. 


Total 
nuxnber. 


2,707,885 


1,276,046 
1,491,839 


92,320 


88,440 
3,880 


1,804,325 


714,222 
1,090,103 


293,424 


276,438 
16,980 


266,664 


in,006 
85,658 


202, «» 


183,055 
25,075 


206,197 


191,509 
14,508 


241,096 


129,901 
111,195 


364,714 


297,307 
67,407 


95,142 


60,391 
34,751 


700,443 


841,210 
350,233 


2,914,323 


Laborers. 


Number. 


241,403 


129,582 
111,821 


20,029 


19,759 
270 


269,893 


158,933 
110,960 


93,883 


91,778 
2,106 


22,399 


16,271 
6,123 


57,313 


53,232 
4,081 


14,645 


13,959 
686 


14,284 


7,348 
6,936 


44,311 


37,040 
6,371 


7,787 


5,255 
2,532 


81,872 


48,096 
83,774 


491,281 


Feroent. 


8.7 


ia2 
7.6 


21.7 


22.3 
7.0 


15.0 


22.8 

ia2 


32.0 


33.2 
12.4 


8.7 


9.5 
7.2 


27.4 


29.1 
16.7 


7.1 


7.3 
4.7 


5.9 


5.7 
6.2 


12.1 


12.8 
9.5 


8.2 


8.7 
7.3 


11.7 


14.1 
9.4 


16.9 


•loflindes  also  the  lew  foreign-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States.  * 

In  the  first  generation  of  Italians  in  the  United  States  33.2  per  cent 
of  the  male  breadwinners  are  laborers.  This  is  the  highest  percentage 
of  laborers  shown  for  any  class  of  immigrants  that  can  oe  distinguished 
in  the  census.  The  Poles  rank  second,  with  a  percentage  of  29.1: 
then  come  the  Irish  and  the  Him^arians,  each  with  a  percentage  or 
22.3.  It  is  notable  that  in  each  or  these  nationalities  the  second  gen- 
eration as  compared  with  the  first  shows  a  very  marked  reduction  in 
the  percentage  of  laborers.  Hius  the  percentage  of  Italians  declines 
from  33.2  in  tiie  first  generation  to  12.4  in  the  second.    Among  the 
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Poles  the  decline  is  from  29.1  to  1*5.7;  among  the  Irish  from  22.3  to 
10.2;  and  among  the  Hungarians  from  22.3  to  7.  In  the  case  of  the 
English  Canadian,  Danish,  English  and  Welsh,  and  Scotch  the  per- 
centage remains  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  shows  a  slight  advance 
in  the  second  generation. 

MINEBS   AND  QUABBTHBN. 

Mining  is  an  occupation  which  employs  a  large  proportion  of  for- 
eigners or  immigrants.  In  the  census  of  1900,  44.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  males  reported  as  miners  and  quarrymen  were  of 
foreign  birth,  or  immi^ants;  and  61.2  per  cent  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  being  either  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants. 

Table   3. — Male  breadwmnerSf  cUtstified  by  natumdliiy  and  general  nativity:  ToUd 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  miners  and  guarrym^n. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  detennlned  by  oountry  of  birth  of  parenti). 


AU 


Native  white  of  natiTe  parentagB 
White  of  foreign  parentiigea 


First  generation  (foreign-bom)  a. 
Second  generatkm  (natiTe-bam). 

Austrian , 


First  gmeratlon. . . 
Seoona  generatlfm. 


Bohemian. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  English. 


First  generation. . , 
Secona  generation . 


Canadian,  French. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Danish 

First  generation... 
Second  generation. 

English  and  Welsh. .. . 

First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

French 

First  generation. . . 
Second  generation . 

Oennan 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Hungarian. , 

First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Total 
number. 

MhMEi  and  quarry-  ^ 
men.              ^ 

1 

Number. 

Per cent 

28,057,778 

569,641 

2.4 

12,013,560 
0,020,889 

183,925 
345,270 

1.5 
3.8 

4,880,781 
4,143,158 

240,042 
96,234 

£.1 
2.3 

107,620 

29,563 

17.6 

153,033 
14,687 

28,854 
708 

18.9 
4.0 

104,096 

1,821 

1.7 

71,388 
32,707 

1,567 
254 

2.2 
.8 

368,946 

5,066 

1.4 

191,160 
177,787 

2,019 
2,147 

1.5 
1.2 

263,759 

2,520 

1.0 

168,421 
95,338 

1,717 
803 

1.0 
.8 

105,740 

1,281 

1.3 

82,652 
23,097 

1,014 
207 

1.2 
1.2 

881,896 

70,017 

7.9 

439,031 
442,865 

44,918 
26,099 

10.2 
5.7 

100,583 

3,068 

8.7 

61,431 
55,152 

2,945 
1,018 

5^7 
1.8 

2,767,885 

35,925 

1.3 

1,270,040 
1,401,830 

19,088 
16,887 

1.5 
1.1 

92,320 

26,044 

29.2 

88,440 
3,880 

26,550 
394 

S0.0 
10.2 

aindndes  also  the  few  foreign-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natlvoB  of  the  United  States. 
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Table  3. — Male  bjeadwinnen^  daatified  by  natumality  and  general  nativity:    Total 
nvmber,  and  ntanber  and  per  cent  employed  as  miners  and  quarrymen^Contsmied. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900-GontiiuiB(L 


Nattonallty  (as  datannined  by  oountry  of  bIrCh  of  paienti). 


Vndla  of  foreign  panntag^-Coiitlniied. 
Irish. 


Flist  eenentkni. 
idse 


Second  generation. 
Italian 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Norwegian. 


First  generation, 
idge 


Second  generation. 

Polish 

First  generation . . , 
Second  generation. 

Rnaslan , 


First  generation. . , 
Second  generation. 


Scotch. , 

First  generation... 
Second  generation. 

Swedish 


First  generation, 
idse 


Second  generation. 
Swiss. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 

Other  foreign  a 


First  generation  A. 
idgenei 


Second  generation 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 


Total 
nmnbtf. 


1,804,325 


714,222 
1,090,103 


263,424 


276,438 
16,086 


256,664 


171,006 
85,658 


209,030 


183,065 
25,975 


206,197 


101,609 
14,606 


241,096 


128,901 
111,195 


364,714 


297,307 
67,407 


95,142 


60,391 
84,751 


700,443 


341,210 
360,233 


2,914,323 


Ifiners  and  qoany- 


Number. 


51,313 


22,892 
28,421 


25,999 


25,465 
534 


2,596 


2,180 
416 


15,816 


14,024 
1,292 


7,781 


7,585 
196 


15,938 


9,740 
6,198 


13,821 


12,434 
1,387 


1,612 


1,115 
497 


33,805 


24,085 
9,720 


40,340 


Percent 


2.8 


3.2 
2.6 


8.9 


9.2 
3.1 


1.0 


1.3 
.5 


7.3 


7.7 
5.0 


3.8 


4.0 
1.3 


6.6 


7.6 
5.6 


3.8 


4.2 
2.1 


1.7 


1.8 
1.4 


4.8 


7.1 
2.7 


1.4 


a  Inolndes  also  the  few  foTBlgn-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

^  Over  5  per  cent  (6.1)  of  the  white  male  breadwinners  bom  in  for- 
eign countries  are  employed  as  miners  and  quarrymen.  For  the 
natiye  white  whose  parents  were  bom  in  foreign  countries  the  propor- 
tion employed  in  mining  is  less  than  half  as  large,  being  2.3  per  cent; 
for  native  white  whose  parents  also  were  natives  the  corresponding 
percentage  is  only  1.5. 

The  nationaUties  which  contribute  most  largely  to  this  occupation 
in  proportion  to  their  number  are  the  Hungarians,  Austrians,  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh,  Itahans,  Poles,  and  Scotch.  For  these  and  for  ful 
other  forei^  nationalities,  almost  without  exception,  the  percentage 
of  miners  is  much  smaller  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first. 

mON   AND   STEEL   WOBKEBS. 

In  the  census  classification  the  iron  and  steel  workers  include 
employees  of  foundries,  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills.  The  total  num- 
ber employed  in  this  occupation  is  hardly  more  than  one-half  as 
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great  as  the  number  employed  as  miners  and  quarrymen.  Nor  is  the 
forei^  element  quite  as  prominent  as  it  is  in  mining,  35.9  per  cent  of 
the  iron  and  steel  workers  being  of  foreign  birth,  and  63  per  cent 
being  of  foreign  parentage. 

Table  4. — Male  breadwinners y  damfied  by  mOiofuMy  and  general  naUvity:  Takd  nwmr 
her,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  iron  and  eteel  vHjrlers. 

UNITED  STATES:  1000. 


Nationality  (as  detennlned  by  oomitiy  of  Urth  of  panote). 

Total 
niimber. 

Iron  and  steel  workets. 

Number. 

Percent. 

AUdaBses 

23,057,778 

287,427 

1.2 

Natiye  white  of  native  parmtagBa ..    .  , x * » . .    .      ..       ...  

12.013,566 
0,029,8»0 

94,228 
180,879 

.8 

White  of  foreign  mrentacEe  <>     ** 

2.0 

First  noeration  (foreiEivborn) « 

4,886,731 
4,143,lfi8 

103,214 
77,666 

2.1 

Second  generation  (naXlv&*boiiL} 

1.9 

*  Anrtrlan 

167,620 

6,035 

8.6 

First  generation 

163,033 
14,687 

183 

3.8 

Second  generation 

1.3 

Bohemian.... ...  ....    ........    

104,096 

2,277 

2.2 

First  generation 

71,389 
32,707 

1,672 
606 

2.3 

Seoona  generation x .... x ^ x a  ..    ..     ......  . . < 

1.8 

Canadian,  English x 

368,946 

8,741 

1.0 

First  generation 

191,160 
177,787 

2,  in 

1,570 

1.1 

Second  genwation 

.9 

263,760 

8,814 

1.4 

First  cenoation 

166,421 
95,838 

2,882 
1,432 

1.4 

Second  generation 

1.5 

Pf^filffh 

105,740 

052 

.9 

First  generation 

82,652 
23,007 

811 
141 

1.0 

Second  generation. ........................................... 

.6 

?Cr^lL«h  And  Wp^fh 

881,896 

19,769 

2.3 

First  generation .................x.4.^x..x...  x... ....... ...... 

430,031 
442,865 

11,601 
8,168 

2.6 

Second  generation. ........................................... 

1.8 

French 

106,583 

1,807 

1.2 

First  generation 

51,431 
55,152 

601 

706 

1.3 

Second  genoation 

1.3 

Oerznan. 

2,767,885 

49,676 

1.8 

First  veneration 

1,276,046 
1,401,830 

22,176 
27,400 

1.7 

Second  generation 

1.8 

02,320 

4,732 

5.1 

First  generation 

88,440 
3,880 

4,679 
53 

5.3 

Second  generation 

1.4 

Trteh..  .    ,     ,        .                                                         .      .      , 

1,804,325 

47,363 

2.6 

714,222 
1,000,103 

20,018 
27,350 

2.8 

Second  generation 

%6 

Ttalian . .  r .  r 

293,424 

2,607 

.9 

First  generation 

276,438 
16,986 

2,532 
165 

.0 

Second  generation 

1.0 

Norwegian 

256,664 

1,334 

.6 

First  generation 

171,006 
85,658 

i,oeo 

265 

.6 

Second  generation 

.3 

•  Includes  also  tbe  few  teelcnrbom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
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Tablb  4. — Male  hreadwinnen,  ekusfi/Ud  by  natwruMy  and  general  nativity:  Total  nim^ 
ber,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  iron  and  steel  voriker»— Continued. 

UNITED  STATES:  IMO-Ooatiniisd. 


• 

Total 
mnnber. 

Iron  and  steel  workns. 

Number. 

Percent. 

WUte  of  foreign  parantage— Conttniied. 

PoUflh 

200,090 

13,100 

6.8 

Pint  BBDflntioii  .............................................. 

188,066 
25,975 

12,060 
1,040 

6.6 

8«mnd gnifntlon....aa    . 

4.0 

BqbbIui 

206,197 

1,«0 

,7 

First  BBiMratioii 

101,600 
14,606 

1,422 
68 

.7 

fieoona  genentloii 

.6 

flootoh. 

241,006 

4,340 

1.8 

First nnatition ...^^.^.x  ^»    ^4.^^    ^^^^     ..^^^^^.^^,^        ^^. 

120,001 
111,106 

2,706 
1,634 

2.1 

Smoiiu  gsncrfttioD  ............................................ 

1.5 

DWKliflil.  .••■..........••.....■.•...•.••..■..•••............•..... 

364,714 

7,616 

2.1 

Fint  ffSBontioo 

207,807 
67,407 

6,813 
803 

2.3 

Seocmd  guMcatlon 

1.2 

Bwto*. .              ..    .. 

06,142 

1,120 

1.2 

First  generation 

60,801 
84,751 

680 
440 

1.1 

1.8 

Othfr  foreign  « 

700,443 

0,608 

1.4 

841,210 
860,233 

8,074 
6,624 

1.2 

Saouia  generation 

1.6 

fiAffro  Xn^Hnn.  9t^  Tfl«ff>llan , 

2,014,323 

12,320 

.4 

•  Inolades  also  the  few  f orelgn-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natiTes  of  the  United  States. 

The  103,214  white  male  immigrants  employed  in  iron  and  steel 
works  in  1900  formed  2.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  white  male 
immigrants  in  all  occupations.  In  the  second  generation  of  bread- 
winners represented  by  the  native  white  of  foreign  parentage;  the 
percentage  of  iron  and  steel  workers  is  alinost  as  large,  oein^  1.9;  but 
of  the  native  white  breadwinners  of  native  parentage  onfy  0.8  per 
cent  were  reported  in  this  industry. 

As  shown  by  the  percentages  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  Poles 
and  Hungarians,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  are  employed  in 
iron  and  steel  works  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  nationality 
distinguished  in  the  census  classification,  and  for  each  of  these 
nationaUties  the  percentage  of  iron  and  steel  workers  is  much  smaller 
in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first.  The  contrast  may  be 
partly  due  to  me  youthfulness  of  the  second  generation,  the  occu- 
pation here  considered  being  one  which  affor(&  comparatively  few 
opportunities  for  the  employinent  of  children.^  Those  nationalities, 
such  as  the  German  and  Irish,  which  are  represented  by  an  older 
second  generation,  include  almost  or  quite  as  large  a  percentage  of 
iron  ana  steel  workers  in  the  second  generation  as  in  the  first. 

On  the  whole  the  movement  away  from  this  occui)ation  on  the 
part  of  the  second  generation  is  not  so  marked  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  two  occupations  previously  considered,  namely,  that  of  general 
laborers  and  tnat  of  mmers  and  quarrymen.    It  will  be  f oimd,  m  fact, 

a  The  census  of  1900  reported  as  iron  and  steel  workers  only  112  children  under  14 
yeaiB  of  a^;  299  were  rep<Mted  as  14  years,  and  744  as  15. 
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that  there  are  several  nationalities  (French  Canadian,  French,  Grer- 
man,  Italian,  and  Swiss)  in  which  the  percentage  of  iron  and  steel 
workers  is  h^her  in  the  second  generation  than  m  the  first.  These, 
however,  are  nationalities  in  which  the  occupation  does  not  obtain 
any  very  marked  importance  in  either  generation. 

TEXTILE-MILL  OPERATIVES. 

The  number  of  white  male  immigrants  (male  foremn-bom  white) 
employed  as  textile-mill  operatives  at  the  time  of  the  Twelfth  Census 
was  108,877.  This  represents  2.2  per  cent  or  about  one  forty-fifth 
of  the  total  number  of  male  immigrants  employed  in  all  occupations, 
and  40.8  per  cent  or  two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  textile-mill 
operatives  of  all  classes. 

This  industry  is  conducted  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
under  widely  divergent  conditions,  and  notably  in  the  North- as  com- 
pared with  the  South.  In  New  England  three-fifths  (61.6  per  cent) 
of  the  male  operatives  in  textile  mills  are  immigrants,  and  more  thui 
one-fourth  are  the  native  children  of  immigrants;  and  the  indus- 
try absorbs  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  foreign-bom  male  bread- 
winners in  that  section  and  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  second 
generation.^  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  immigrants  in  the  total  population,  and  of  these  only  a 
small  percentage  are  employed  in  the  textile  mills,  the  operatives 
being  practical^  all  native  white  of  native  parentage. 

The  following  table  presents  a  comparison  of  the  first  and  second 
generations  of  each  nationality,  as  regards  the  percentage  employed 
m  the  textile  mills: 

Table  5. — Male  hreadmnvers,  clauified  by  natumality  and  general  nativUy:  Toidl 
number f  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  textile-mill  operatives, 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


KfttloziaUty  (as  detennlned  by  oountiy  of  birth  of  pcieatB). 

Total 
number. 

TextOe-mlll 
operatlveB. 

• 

Number. 

Fwoent 

AlIchflHW  .                       ... 

23,067,778 

266,815 

1.1 

NfttiTf!  whft^  of  n»tlve  DATpntwre    .....                            ......... 

12,018,566 
9,029,880 

05,503 
160,671 

.8 

White  of  foreign  parentage  a 

1.0 

First  generation  (forelgn-bom)  « 

4,886,731 
4,143,158 

106,877 
60,704 

2.3 

Second  generation  (nativG-bom) 

1.5 

Aufltrlan ... 

167,620 

1,804 

.8 

First  generation 

153,033 
14,587 

1,284 
110 

.8 

Seoona  generation 

.8 

104,096 

432 

.4 

First  generation 

71,389 
32,707 

375 
57 

.5 

Seoona  generation .- 

.2 

<>inAHlA|i.  "^nfflish 

368,946 

4,044 

LI 

First  generation 

191,150 
177,787 

2,«0 
1,615 

1.3 

Second  generation 

.0 

Canadian.  French 

263,760 

42,520 

16.1 

First  generation 

168,421 
06,338 

82,174 
10,355 

10.1 

Second  generation 

lao 

g  Tficlnrtw  also  the  tew  toreiga'boni  white  whoae  parents  wera  natlvea  d  the  United  Statw. 
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Tablb  6. — Male  Intadwinnen,  dasnfied  by  wxtionalUy  and  general  noHvity:  Total  ntanr 
ber,  and  nwnber  and  per  cent  employed  as  texUk-mUl  operative^-— Contmaed, 

UNITED  STATES:  igO^-OontiiiiiBd. 


NtttooAtttj  (as  ddtemilnad  by  0001117  of  birth  of  porants). 


Total 
nnmber. 


Teztt]»4iim 
opentlveB. 


Kmnber. 


Pflroent 


Wblte  of  foreign  ponatage— Oontbnied. 
Doottb 


Ftnt  sencTBtloii. 


JTint  sjenc 
Sooona  generation . 

BaglUiaidWaUi.... 


Ftret  generation. . , 
Beoona  generation. 


Fnaoh. 


Flntceneratlon. 


It  general 
tnasene 


Beoond  generation. 


German 

Ftnt  generation . . . 
Seoond  genenlion. 


Hnngarian. 

gene 
Second  generation. 

Irtah 


Flret  generation. 


Ftnt  generation . 
aidac 


Second  generation. 
Italian 


Ftnt  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Norwegian. 


Ftret  gentfatlon . 
idcenei 


Second  generation. 
Pottsh 


Fint  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Baaelan 

Fbst  generation .. , 
Seoooid  generation. 

Sootoh 


Flnt  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Swediah. 


Flnt  generation, 
idge 


Second  generation . 
SwlM 


Flnt  generation . . . 
Second  generation , 


Otbcr  foreign  ft 


Ftnt  generation  ^. 
Second  generation. 


Nogro,  Indian,  and  IfnngoHan. 


106,740 


82,062 
23,007 


480,081 
44B,866 


100,688 


61,481 
66,162 


2,707,886 


1,270,040 
1,401,830 


02,320 


88,440 
8,880 


1,804,826 


714,222 
1,080,108 


208,424 


270,438 
10,060 


260,004 


171,000 
86,«8 


200,000 


183,066 
26,076 


200,197 


101,600 
14,606 


241,000 


120,001 
111,106 


364,714 


207,307 
07,407 


06,142 


00,801 
84,761 


700,443 


841,210 
860,238 

2,014,828 


273 


207 
00 


19,888 

8,484 


1,867 


1,066 
202 


20,780 


11,077 
8,768 


1,070 


1,017 
63 


87,866 


14,684 
28,221 


4,006 


8,886 
212 


187 


86 
62 


6,062 


6,731 
231 


1,276 


1,214 
62 


6,432 


8,688 
1,884 


1,666 


1,881 


1,281 


1,064 
227 


12,124 


7,228 
4,800 


1,041 


as 


.8 

.8 


S.2 


4.8 

1.0 


1.8 


2.1 
.6 


.7 


.0 
.0 


1.2 


1.1 
1.4 


2.1 


2.0 
2.1 


1.4 


1.4 
1.2 


.1 


(•) 


.1 


2.0 


8.1 
.0 


.6 


.6 
.4 


2.8 


8 


.1 


•  Lesi  than  0.1  per  cent. 
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This  industry  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  employment  of  young 
persons  and  children.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  it  obtains  a  pro- 
portionately smaller  number  of  recruits  from  the  second  generation 
of  male  breadwinners  than  from  the  first.  Of  male  workers  in 
the  second  generation  (native  white  of  foreign  parentage)  only  1.5 
per  cent  are  in  the  textile  mills,  while  for  the  first  generation,  repre- 
sented by  the  foreign-bom,  the  corresponding  percentage  was,  as  just 
noted,  2.2. 

The  French  Canadians  are  employed  in  the  textile  mills  to  a  far 
^eater  extent  than  any  other  forei^  nationality;  but  the  proportion 
IS  hardly  more  than  half  as  great  in  the  second  generation  as  it  is  in 
the  first,  the  difference  for  male  breadwinners  wing  that  between  a 
percentage  of  19.1  in  the  first  generation  and  10.9  in  the  second. 
Among  the  English  and  Welsh  male  breadwinners  the  percentage  of 
textile-mill  operatives  declines  from  4.5  for  the  first  generation  to 
1.9  for  the  second.  The  figures  for  the  Irish  indicate  that  the  second 
generation  is  employed  in  textile  mills^  to  ouite  as  great  an  extent  as 
the  first.  In  Massachusetts,  a  State  in  which  the  textile  industrite 
attain  great  prominence,  6.6  per  cent  of  the  male  breadwinners  in 
the  first  generation  of  Irish,  and  7.1  per  cent  of  those  in  the  second, 
are  textile-mill  operatives.  It  will  be  found  that  this  small  increase 
represents  a  declme  in  the  percentage  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  percentage  employed  in  other 
textile  mills. 

THE  BUILDINO  TRADES. 

The  group  of  occupations  here  designated  as  building  trades  com- 
prises carpenters,  masons,  painters,  paper  hangers,  plasterers,  plumb- 
ers, roofers  and  slaters,  and  mechanics  (not  otherwise  specined). 

This  occupation  group  represents  for  the  most  part  skilled  labor, 
requiring  technical  training  or  apprenticeship  and  commanding  in 
general  oetter  wages  and  more  favorable  conditions  of  employment 
than  obtain  in  the  textile  mills  or  in  iron  and  steel  works  or  mines. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  building  trades  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  employed  in  mines  and  quarries,  about  four  times 
the  number  employed  in  iron  and  steel  works,  and  more  than  four 
times  the  niunber  of  male  textile-mill  operatives. 

About  one-fourth,  25.5  per  cent,  of  the  males  employed  in  the 
building  trades  are  immigrants  (foreign-bom) .  It  will  be  remembered 
that  immigrant  whites  (foreign-bom)  constitute  43.7  per  cent  of 
the  miners  and  quarrymen,  40.8  per  cent  of  the  textile^mill  opera- 
tives, and  35.9  per  cent  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  they  do  not  attain  the  same  prominence  in  the  build- 
ing trades  that  they  do  in  these  other  occupation  groups.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  trades  represent  a  widely  diffused  class 
of  employments,  not  being  localized  or  concentrated  in  any  particular 
sections  or  communities,  but  being  carried  on  wherever  there  are 
building  to  be  constructed,  in  the  country  as  well  as  the  city  and  in 
all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  inunigrant  population,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  largety  concentrated  in  cities,  mill  towns  and  mining 
regions,  and  in  certam  sections  of  the  United  States,  notably  in  the 
South,  is  practically  unrepresented. 
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Tabls  6. — Male  breadwinners^  claatnfied  by  nationalU^  and  qeneral  nativity:  Total  nwn^ 
ber,  and  ntanber  and  per  cent  employed  %n  the  buUding  tradee. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  detennined  hy  counlry  of  birth  of  parenti). 


An 


Native  white  of  native  paientage. 
White  of  foreign  parentage* 


Flist  aBnflratlon(foielgn4x»m)«. . 
Seoond  generation  (native-born) 

Aostrlan 


Flnt  generation, 
lagenei 


Seoond  generation. 
Bohemian 


Flnt  generation. . , 
Seoond  generetloin. 


on... 
gsneratlon. 


Canadian,  English 

Fhst  nneratli 
Seoond  gsnen 

Canadian,  Fienoh 


Fkit  goneratlon. 
Seoonagenei 


generation. 


Danish. 


First  nneratlon. 
idgenei 


Seoond  generation. 
English  and  Welsh. .. . 


First  mneratlon 
Seoond  generatl< 


ion. 


French. 


First  generation, 
idgenei 


Seoond  generation. 
Gknnan 


First  generation. . , 
Seoond  generation. 


Hungarian. 


First  generation, 
idge 


Seoond  generation. 
Irish 


First  generation, 
idgn 


Seoond  generation. 
Italian 


First  generation . . , 
Seoond  generation. 


Norwegian. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 


FbUsh. 


First  generation. . , 
Seoond  generation. 


Total 
number. 

In  bnflding  trades. 

Number. 

Percent. 

23,067,778 

1,212,052 

&1 

12,013,566 
0,029,889 

596,811 
567,032 

5lO 
6.S 

4,886,731 
4,148,158 

809,502 
267,530 

&8 
&2 

167,620 

4,400 

2.6 

153,083 
14,587 

8,874 
528 

2.6 
&6 

104,096 

5,070 

49 

71,388 
32,707 

8,740 
1,321 

5i8 
4.0 

368,946 

81,210 

&5 

191,159 
177,787 

20,714 
10,496 

lao 

5.0 

268,759 

21,054 

as 

168,421 
05,338 

15,908 
6,046 

9.4 
&8 

105,749 

7,117 

6.7 

82,662 
23,097 

6,179 
038 

7.S 
4.1 

881,896 

60,456 

6.0 

439,031 
442,865 

82,752 
27,704 

7.5 
6.8 

106,583 

6,188 

5.8 

51,431 
55,152 

2,571 
8,612 

5.0 
6.6 

2,767,885 

176,517 

6.4 

1,276,046 
1,491,839 

83,626 
92,891 

6.6 
6.2 

92,320 

1,454 

1.6 

88,440 
3,880 

1,387 
67 

L6 
1.7 

1,804,325 

116,601 

6.6 

n4,222 
1,090,103 

41,851 
74,840 

5.9 
6.0 

293,424 

11,337 

8.0 

276,438 
16,986 

10,167 
1,170 

3.7 
6.0 

256,664 

15,854 

6.2 

171,006 
85,668 

13,555 
2,290 

7.9 
2.7 

209,030 

6,401 

3.1 

183,056 
25,975 

5,291 
1,200 

2.0 
4.6 

•  Indudes  also  the  few  ftnelgn-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
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Table  6. — Male  breadtoinnen,  dauified  by  TiaiionalUy  andffeMralntUiviiy:  Total  numr 
ber^  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  in  the  building  fradet— Oondnued. 

UNITED  STATES:  lOOa-Cootlniied. 


NsttouaUty  (as  detennined  bj  oonntiy  of  birfhof  pamits). 


White  of  foreign  paientage— Gontlniied. 
BuKiaii 


First  eBDentlon... 
Second  gmeration. 


Sootoh. 


First  cenentlGn. 


moBtm 
id  gens 


Second  generation. 


Swedish. 


First  noaration. . . 
Second  generation. 


SwisB. 


First  generation. 


general 
id  gene 


Second  generation. 


Other  ikneign  a , 

Fbst  generation  « . 
Second  generation. 


Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 


Total 
ninnber* 


a06,197 


14,  M8 


241,086 


120,901 
111,196 


864,714 


297,307 
07,407 


95,142 


60,301 
84,761 


700,443 


841,210 
850,288 


2,914,823 


Iq  bonding 


Number. 


7,885 


7,508 
382 


19,964 


12,480 
7,504 


20,568 


26,686 
2,882 


4,865 


8,124 
1,741 


40,046 


18,065 
21,961 


49,109 


8L8 


8L9 


&S 


0.6 
6.7 


&1 


9.0 
4.8 


&1 


&2 
5l0 


&7 


&8 
6.1 


L7 


•Incladea  also  the  few  foreign-boim  white  whose  parents  were  natiyes  of  the  United  States. 

There  seems  to  be  no  marked  movement  toward  this  occupation 
group  on  the  part  of  the  second  generation  of  f  orei^ers.  On  the  con- 
trar^j  with  most  of  the  nationaUties  disting^uished  m  the  census  classi- 
fication this  occupation  group  has  a  diminished  importance  in  the 
second  generation.  For  me  £nghsh  Canadians  the  percentage  of  male 
breadwinners  employed  in  the  building  trades  declines  from  10.8  in  the 
first  generation  to  5.9  in  the  second;  for  the  French  Canadians  the 
decline  is  from  9.4  to  6.3.  The  percentage  for  the  Scotch  declines  from 
9.6  to  6.7.  Each  of  the  three  Scandinavian  nationalities — the  Danes, 
the  Norwegians,  and  the  Swedes — shows  a  similarly  marked  decline  in 
the  importance  of  this  occupation  group  in  the  second  generation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Austrians,  the  French,  the  Hungarians,  the  Irish, 
and,  to  a  more  marked  degree,  the  ItaUans  and  Poles,  show  a  tend- 
ency to  enter  these  occupations  in  relatively  greater  numbers  in  the 
second  generation. 

On  the  whole,  however^  while  this  comparison  of  the  occupations  of 
the  second  generation  with  those  of  the  first  indicates  a  movement 
away  from  unskilled  manual  labor  and  from  work  in  factories  and 
mines,  it  does  not  indicate  that  the  movement  is  toward  the  skilled 
trades. 

CLERICAL  PUBSUITS. 

In  1900  there  were  754,476  male  breadwinners  whose  occupation 
was  that  of  clerk,  copyist,  stenographer,  typewriter,  bookkeeper,  or 
accountant.  These  occupations  represent  varying  degrees  of  abUity 
and  include  a  rather  wide  range  of  compensation.  They  are  all,  alike, 
sedentary  pursuits,  implying  in  most  cases  no  more  general  educa- 
tion than  may  be  reaoily  obtained  from  the  public  schools,  supple- 
mented in  the  case  of  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  by  some  special 
training.  Of  the  total  number  in  these  employments  98,748,  or  13.1 
per  cent,  were  immigrants. 
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Tablb  7. — Male  breadwinners,  dauified  by  nationality  and  general  nativity:   Total 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  ae  clerha,  stenograpJiers,  bookkeepers^  etc, 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Nationality  (asdetennlnad  by  country  of  birth  of  parents). 


All  rlnimfifT 


Native  white  of  native  perentase 
White  of  foreign  parentage  ft 


Firit  geneiatlon  (foreign-bom)  ft. 
Seoona  generation  (nanve-bom) . 

Austrian 


First  generatloii. . . 
Second  generatkm. 


Bohemian. 


First  generation.  • , 
Seoona  generation. 

Canadian,  English. ... . 

First  generation. . . 
Second  genen^lon. 

Canadian,  Fieneh 


First  generation . 
Idee 


Second  generation. 

Danish , 

First  generation . . , 
Second  generation. 

English  and  Welsh ... . 


First  generation. . , 
Second  generation. 


French. 


First  generation . 
idge 


Second  generation. 

German 

First  generation . . , 
Second  generation. 

Hongarian , 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation . 


Irish.. 

gen< 
Second  generation. 

Italian 


First  generation . 


First  generation . . , 
Second  generatkm. 


Norwegian 

First  genoation . . . 
Second  generation , 

Polish 


First  genoatlon . . . 
Second  generation. 


Total 
number. 

Clerks,  stenographers, 
bookkeepets,  eto.a 

Number. 

Percent. 

23,957,778 

754,476 

3.1 

12,013,560 
9,029,880 

413,473 
333,485 

3.4 
3.7 

4,886,731 
4,143,158 

97,507 
235,978 

2.0 
5.7 

167,620 

2,917 

1.7 

153,033 
14,587 

1,607 
1,220 

1.1 
8.4 

104,090 

1,943 

1.9 

71,389 
32,707 

672 
1,271 

.9 
3.9 

368,946 

17,334 

4.7 

191,159 
177,787 

7,156 
10,178 

3.7 
5.7 

263,759 

4,058 

1.5 

168,421 
95,338 

1,755 
2,303 

1.0 
2.4 

105,749 

2,133 

2.0 

82,662 
23,097 

1,218 
915 

1.5 
4.0 

881,806 

42,689 

4.8 

430,031 
442,865 

16,624 
26,065 

3.8 
5.9 

106,583 

4,229 

4.0 

51,431 
55,152 

1,066 
3,173 

2.1 
5.8 

2,767,885 

102,953 

3.7 

1,276,046 
1,401,839 

23,251 
79,702 

1.8 
5.8 

92,320 

1,336 

1.4 

88,440 
3,880 

875 
461 

1.0 
11.9 

1,804,325 

85,942 

4.8 

714,222 
1,090,103 

15,683 
70,250 

2.2 
6.4 

203,424 

2,677 

.9 

276,438 
16,986 

1,506 
1,081 

.6 
6.4 

256,664 

4,456 

1.7 

171,006 
85,658 

1,077 
2,478 

1.2 
2.9 

200,030 

2,166 

1.0 

183,055 
25,075 

1,118 
1,048 

.6 
4.0 

a  Includes  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  clerks  and  copyists,  stenographers  and  typewriters, 
ft  Includes  ateo  the  few  foreign-born  white  whose  pcuents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
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Table  7.— -Male  breadwinnera,  cktsiified  by  noHonalUy  and  general  nativity:  Totai 
number,  and  numher  and  per  cent  employed  as  derka,  stenograp^iera,  hochkeepen^  etc. — 
Continued. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900-CoQtlna8d. 


NattonaUty  (as  determined  by  ooontry  of  birth  of  parents). 

Total 
number. 

powKeepeB^  evo. 

Number. 

PeroBQt. 

White  of  foreign  jmrentage— Oontlnaed. 
Russian .... 

206»197 

5,868 

2.8 

Pint  generation 

191,699 
14,668 

4,163 
1,706 

2.2 

Second  generatlcMi 

11.7 

IPootch.. ..110.    .  . 

241,006 

12,270 

5.1 

First  generation 

129,001 
111,196 

5,391 
6,879 

4.2 

Seoond  generation 

6l2 

twwilflb.  . 

364,714 

7,391 

XO 

First  generation 

297,307 
67,407 

3,750 
3,641 

1.3 

Second  generaticHi 

5l4 

Swiss. 

95,142 

2,306 

2.4 

First  generation 

60,391 
34,751 

922 
1,384 

L6 

Seoond  generation 

4.0 

Other  foreign^ ,,,  , 

700,443 

30,818 

4.4 

First  generation  a 

341,210 
350,233 

8,603 
22,215 

2.5 

Second  generation 

6.2 

2,914,323 

7,518 

.3 

a  Indodes  also  the  few  foreign-bom  white  whose  peieats  were  natlyes  of  the  United  States. 

^  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  first  and  second  genera- 
tions of  male  breadwinners  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  they  enter 
this  class  of  occupations.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  white 
are  clerks,  steno^aphers,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  as  compared  with  5.7  per 
cent  of  the  native  white  whose  parents  were  foreign-bom.  These 
occupations,  therefore,  have  more  than  twice  the  relative  importance 
fn  the  second  generation  that  they  have  in  the  first. 

In  the  larger  cities,  where  the  demand  for  employment  in  clerical 
pursuits  is  greatest,  more  than  one-tenth  (10.9  per  cent)  of  the  second 
generation  of  male  breadwinners  were  reported  in  these  occupations 
as  compared  with  3.4  per  cent  of  the  first  generation. 

Without  exception  each  foreign  nationality  distinguished  in  the 
census  classification  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  clerks,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers  in  the  second  generation  of 
breadwinners.  Especiaily  marked  is  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  the  first  and  second  generations  of  Austrians,  Hunganans, 
Russians,  and  ItaUans.  Among  the  Hungarian  immigrants,  for 
instance,  only  1  per  cent  of  the  male  breadwinners  are  clerks,  book- 
keepers, and  stenographers;  but  in  the  second  generation  tms  per- 
centage becomes  11.9.  For  Austrians  the  corresponding  percent- 
ages are  1.1  and  8.4,  respectively;  for  Italians,  0.6  and  6.4;  tor  Rus- 
sians, 2.2  and  11.7.  The  English  Canadians,  the  English  and  Welsh, 
and  the  Scotch  have  a  higher  percentage  for  the  first  generation,  but 
not  so  marked  an  advance  for  the  second  generation.  The  French 
Canadians  appear  to  be  the  nationality  which  shows  the  least  inclina- 
tion toward  clerical  pursuits  on  the  part  of  the  second  generation. 
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SALESMEN;  AGENTS,  AND  OOMMEBOIAL  TBAYELEBS. 

The  occupations  of  salesmen^  agents,  and  commercial  travelers  are 
believed  to  be  sufficiently  similar  in  character  to  be  combined  in  a 
single  group  for  the  purpose  of  the  comparisons  under  consideration, 
although  tne  broad  term  ''agent"  douotless  includes  a  good  many 
persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  selling  goods  or  products.  The  group 
thus  obtained  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  group  of  clerks,  stenogra- 
phers, and  bookkeepers,  and  comprises  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  immigrants.  Tne  125,442  salesmen,  etc.,  who  are  immigrants, 
represent  16  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  males  in  these  occupations 
and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  male  immigrants  who  are 
breadwinners. 

In  the  second  generation  of  male  breadwinners  the  percentage  of 
salesmen  increases  to  4.8  and  is  larger  than  the  corresponding  per- 
centage for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage.  The  latter  fact 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  greater  concentration  of  the  foreigners  and 
tneir  children  in  cities  or  commercial  centers.^  When  the  comparison 
is  confined  to  that  part  of  the  population  which  lives  in  cities  of  over 
60,000  inhabitants,  it  will  be  found  that  10.3  per  cent  of  the  male 
breadwinners  of  native  birth  and  native  parentage  are  employed  as 
salesmen^  in  comparison  with  4  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  (foreign- 
bom  white)  and  7.6  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of  immigrants 
(native  white  of  foreign  parents). 


Tablb  8. — Male  breadwinners,  damfied  by  nationalUu  and  qtneral  nativity:  Total  nunif' 

ber,  and  number  and  per  cent  employea  ae  BcUeemen,  etc. 


UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  detemiiiied  by  country  of  birth  of  parents). 


AU 


Native  white  of  native  parantaga. 
Wtaiteoffoceign  parentage^ 


First  eaneration  (foceixn-boni)  ft. 
Second  generation  (native-bom). 


Austrian. 


First  BBDeratton. . . 
Second  generation. 


Bobsmian. 


First  Bsneration. 
ideenei 


Second  generation. 
Canadian.  English..... 


First  generation. 
idKenei 


Second  generation. 
Oanadianf  French . . . . . 


First  BBneiation. 
ideenei 


Second  generation, 
Danish 


First  generation . . , 
Second  generation. 


TotaL 
number. 

Salesmen,  etc* 

Number. 

Percent. 

23,957,778 

785,294 

3.8 

12,013,566 
9,029,880 

454,801 

325,152 

8.8 
3.6 

4,886,731 
4,143,168 

124,264 
200,888 

2.5 
4.8 

167,620 

4,078 

2.4 

153,033 
14,587 

3,090 
968 

2.0 
6.8 

104,096 

2,254 

2.2 

71,389 
82,707 

1,113 
1,141 

1.6 
3.6 

368,946 

17,313 

4.7 

191,150 
in,787 

8,381 
8,032 

4.4 

6.0 

263,750 

6,755 

2.6 

168,421 
95,338 

3,524 
8,231 

2.1 
8.4 

105,749 

2,513 

2.4 

82,652 
23,007 

1,679 
834 

2.0 
8.8 

•  Indndes  commercial  travetera.  salesmen^  and  agents. 

*  Includes  also  the  few  foreign-Dom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
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Table  8. — Male  breadwinnen,  cla$a\fied  by  naticnalUy  and  general  nativUy:  Total  ntanr 
hetf  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  cu  ealeamea,  etc, — Continued. 

UNITSD  STATES:  IMO-Oonltitiied. 


Nftttonallty  (as  determined  by  ooimtry  of  Urth  of  parants). 


White  of  foreign  parantaife— Continued. 
Eiif^  and  Welsh 


First  mneiatlon. 
ideanai 


Second  generation. 
Flench 


First  esneratloif . . . 
Second  generation. 


German. 


First  generation... 
Seoond  generation. 


First  generation. . , 
Seoond  generation. 


Irish. 


First  generation, 
idgenei 


Seoond  generation. 
Italian 


First  generation . . . 
Seoond  generation. 


Norwegian. 

gene 
Seoond  generation. 

Polish 


First  generation. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation . 


Russian. 


First  generation, 
idcenei 


Seoond  generation. 
Scotch 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 


Swedish. 


First  generation. 
idfEeEi 


Seoond  generation. 
Swiss 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign  a 


First  generation  «. 
ideenez 


Second  generation 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian 


Total 
number. 


881,806 


439,031 
442,866 


106,588 


61,431 
65,162 


2,767,886 


1,276,046 
1,401,830 


02,320 


88,440 
3,880 


1,804,325 


714,222 
1,000,103 


283,424 


276,438 
16,986 


256,664 


171,006 
85,658 


200,030 


183,055 
25,975 


206,197 


191,599 
14,696 


241,096 


129,901 
111,195 


364,714 


297,307 
67,407 


95,142 


60,301 
34,751 


700,443 


341,210 
359,233 


2,914,323 


SalflsmeQ,  etc 


Number. 


38,501 


16,075 
22,516 


4,213 


1,241 
2,073 


110,764 


83,854 
76,010 


1,023 


1,580 
343 


63,684 


16,212 
47,472 


2,894 


2,100 
794 


6,259 


3,055 
3,204 


4,029 


2,848 
1,181 


10,729 


0,078 
1,651 


11,120 


5,210 
5,001 


7,475 


4,662 
2,013 


2,304 


1,406 


28,254 


Percent. 


0,755 
18,400 


5,841 


4.4 


Z.7 
5.1 


4.0 


2.4 

&4 


4.0 


2.7 
&2 


2L1 


L8 
8.8 


3.5 


2.8 
4.4 


1.0 


.8 
4.7 


2.4 


1.8 
3.7 


LO 


1.6 
4.5 


5.2 


4.7 
11.  S 


4.6 


4.0 
6.3 


2.0 


1.5 
4.3 


2.4 


1.6 

4.0 


4.0 


2.9 
6.1 


.2 


o  Includes  also  the  Sew  foreign-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

In  general  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  proportion  of  salesmen, 
agents,  and  commercial  travelers  in  the  second  generation  of  each 
nationality.  This  is  notably  the  case  as  regards  the  Russians,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  doubtless  Russian  Jews;  also  as  regards 
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the  HimgarianS;  Poles^  and  Austrians.  The  tendency  is  hardly  less 
marked  for  the  Scandinavian  nationdities  and  the  Germans.  It  is 
on  the  whole  less  striking  for  the  French  Canadians,  the  English  and 
Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch. 

This  occupation  group  does  not,  however,  attain  the  same  impor- 
tance in  the  second  generation  as  the  occupation  group  representing 
clerical  pm^tiits,  although  in  the  first  generation  itlias  greater  impor- 
tance. Or,  briefly  stated,  in  the  first  generation  there  are  more  sales- 
men than  clerks,  in  the  second  more  clerks  than  salesmen.  Conse- 
quently, although  each  of  these  two  occupation  ^oups  shows  an 
advance  in  the  second  generation  as  compared  with  tne  first,  the 
clerk's  occupation  shows  a  much  greater  advance  than  the  salesman's. 
Of  course  in  these  general  statements  the  terms  ''derk"  and  "sales- 
man" are  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  the  allied  occupations 
classed  with  them  in  the  tabular  presentation. 

PROFESSIONAL  SEBVIOE. 

Only  a  smaU  proportion,  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  male 
breadwinners  in  the  United  States  are  employed  in  professional  pur- 
suits or  professional  service.  Naturally,  the  proportion  is  still  smaller 
in  the  case  of  immigrants,  the  percentage  being  2.4.  In  the  second 
generation  it  increases  to  3.6. 

Of  the  total  number  of  white  males  engaged  in  professional  pursuits, 
64.1  per  cent  are  native  children  of  native  Americans,  14.2  per  cent 
are  immigrants,  and  17.7  per  cent  the  children  of  immigrants.  In 
cities  22.6  per  cent  of  the  professional  classes  are  immigrants  and  26.1 
per  cent  are  children  of  immigrants. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  immi- 
grants and  of  native  white  children  of  immigrants  in  each  professional 
pursuit.  Thus  it  indicates  that  14.3  per  cent  of  the  actors  and  pro- 
fessional showmen  are  immigrants,  and  26  per  cent  are  the  chUaren 
of  immigrants.  Noticeably  large  are  the  percentages  of  iimnigrants 
among  artists  and  musicians  and  the  percentage  of  children  of 
immigrants  among  electricians. 

Tablb  9. — Male  hreadwinnera  employed  in  professional  service:  Number  and  per  cent 
o/foreign-bom  and  of  native  white  of  foreign  parentage,  in  each  specified  occupation. 

UNITED  STATES:  1000. 


Oooapation. 


AH  professioiial  pnnalts 

Aoton,  prafesstonal  showmen,  etc.... 
Arohltects,  deslffners,  draftsmen,  etc. 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Electricians 

Engineers  (civil,  etc.),  and  sarvejrors 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Literary  and  sdentifio  persons 

ICosidans  and  teachers  of  music 

Officials  (government) 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Teachers 

Other  professional  service 


Total 
nnmbeir. 


833,362 


28,013 
28,518 
13,875 

108,537 
28,896 
60,373 
43,451 
27,005 

113,603 
12,018 
30,887 
82,164 

124,826 

118,748 
11,558 


Foieign-bom. 


Nmnber. 


119,083 


Percent. 


14.4 


3,003 

14.3 

6,475 

22.7 

4,379 

31.6 

23,618 

21.8 

2,537 

8.8 

8,200 

16.3 

6,301 

14.5 

8,643 

13.1 

7,210 

6.3 

2,027 

22.7 

13,845 

34.7 

10,434 

12.7 

13,080 

11.2 

10,067 

8.6 

2,324 

20.1 

Native  white  of 
foreign  parentage. 


Number. 


147,171 


7,271 

7,173 

3,102 

13,082 

4,014 

15,806 

8,108 

5,280 

10,826 

2,873 

0,206 

15,362 

16,718 

16,034 

2,286 


Per  cent. 


17.7 


26.0 
25.2 
22.4 
12.0 
17.0 
31.6 
18.0 
18.0 
17.4 
22.2 
23.1 
18.7 
13.4 
13.5 
10.8 
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The  so-called  professional  class  embraces  a  rather  wide  yariety  of 
occupations,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  what  the  professional  pur- 
suits are  in  which  forei^ers  and  their  children  attain  their  greatest 
prominence.  The  distnbution  of  the  professional  class  by  occupa- 
tions is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  10. — Male  breadwinners  employed  in  profemonal  terviee^  dauified  by  general 
nativity  and  occupation:  Number  cmd  per  cent  dUtrtbutUm. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


OocapAtlon. 


All  profea- 
sional  par- 
suits 

Actors,  etc 

Architects,  etc 

Artists,  etc 

ClergviDen 

Dentists 

Electcidaiis 

EDgineers  (civil, 

etc.)»etc 

Jonmalists 

Law3rers 

Literary,etc 

Musiciazi8,etc 

Officials     (QoTem- 

ment) 

Physlcums  and  sur- 

geoDs 

Trachers 

Other    professfonal 

service 


All  classes. 


Num- 
ber. 


833,363 


28,013 
28,518 
13,875 
108,537 
28,896 
50,373 

43,451 
27,905 
113,603 
12,918 
39,887 

82,164 

124,826 
118,748 

U,558 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


3.4 

3.4 
1.7 
13.0 
3.5 
6.0 

5.2 
3.3 
13.6 
1.6 
4.8 

0.9 

15.0 
14.2 

1.4 


Native  white  of 
native  parents. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


534,240 


14,938 
14,822 
6,250 
56,483 
21,246 
26,095 

28,824 
18,783 
85,879 
7,047 
14,132 

56,651 

92,601 
84,796 

6,794 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


2.8 
2.8 
1.2 
10.6 
4.0 
4.9 

5.4 
3.6 
16.1 
1.3 
2.6 

10.4 

17.3 
15.9 

1.3 


Native  white  of 
foreign  iwients. 


Num- 
ber. 


147,171 


7,271 
7,173 
3,102 

13,032 
4,914 

15,806 

8,198 
6,280 
19,826 
2,873 
9,206 

16,362 

16,718 
16,034 

2,286 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


Foielgn-bom 
white. 


Num- 
bsr. 


118,617 


4.9 
4.9 
2.1 
8.9 
3.3 
10.8 

5.6 
8.6 
13.6 
2.0 
6.3 

10.4 

11.4 
10.9 

1.6 


3,840 
6,463 
4,340 
23,330 
2,505 
8,195 

6,287 
3,607 
7,183 
2,917 
13,760 

10,392 

13,678 
9,936 

2,284 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


3.2 
5.4 
3.7 
19.7 
2.1 
6.9 

5.3 
8.0 
6.1 
2.5 
11.6 

8.8 

11.4 
8.4 

1.9 


Another.* 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 

dis- 

tilbn- 

tlOD. 


I 


83,834 


1,964 

60 

183 

15,602 

231 

1S7 

142 

235 

805 

81 

2,780 

7m 

2,029 
7,963 

194 


100.0 


&9 
.2 
.5 
47.1 
.7 
.6 

.4 

.7 
2.4 

.2 
8.4 

3.3 

6.1 
23.9 

.6 


a  Includes  negro,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 

One-fifth,  19.7  per  cent,  of  the  white  immigrants  reported  in  pro- 
fessional service  are  cleigymen,  most  of  whom  probably  are  preachr 
ing  to  con^gations  of  tneir  fellow  countrymen  and  conducting  serv- 
ices in  their  native  language;  11.6  per  cent  are  musicians  and  teachers 
of  music;  and  11.4  per  cent  are  physicians.  In  the  second  generation 
(n^itive  white  of  foreign  parents)  the  percentage  of  clei^ymen  in  the 
professional  class  defines  to  8.9,  the  percentage,  of  musicians  and 
teachers  of  music  to  6.3,  while  the  percentage  of  physicians  remains 
practically  unchanged.  There  are  proportionately  more  electricians 
and  lawyers  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first.  ^ 

The  table  following  gives  the  proportion  of  professional  men  in 
the  first  and  second  generations,  by  nationality. 
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Tablb  11. — Male  breadmnnen,  dauified  by  naltUmdUty  and  general  nativity:   Total 
number^  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  in  profeasional  service. 

UNTTBD  STATES:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  detemUned  bj  ooontry  of  birtli  of  parents). 


AIloli 


KatlT«  whits  of  natiye  parentags. 
White  of  foreign  paientagB  a 


First  nneration  (fbreign-bom)  «. 
Seoond  generation  (native-born). 


Aostrlan. 


Fint  BBneratlon. 
idee 


Seoond  generation. 
Bohemian 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  Engliah. 


Firstmneration. 
laeenei 


Seoond  generation. 
Canadian,  French..,. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 


Danish 


First  eeneration. . , 
Seoond  generation. 

Enj^lsh  and  Wdsh. . . . 


First  generation... 
Seoond  generation. 


Fxenoh. 


First  eaneration.., 
Seoond  generation. 


Oennan. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoona  genscation. 


Hungarian. 


First  generation, 
idgenei 


Seoond  generation. 
Irish 


First  eaneration... 
Seoond  generation. 


Italian. 


First  generation, 
lugenei 


Seoond  generation. 
Norwegian 


First  generation. 
idgQ 


Seoond  generation. 
Polish 


FlcBt  eaneration.., 
Seoond  generation. 


Total 
nmnber* 


23,067,778 


13,013,566 
0,029,880 


4,886,731 
4,143,158 


167,620 


153,033 
14,587 


104,096 


71,389 
32,707 


368,946 


191,150 
177,787 


263,759 


168,421 
95,338 


106,740 


82,653 
23,097 


881,896 


439,031 
442,865 


106,583 


51,431 
55,152 


2,767,885 


1,276,046 
1,491,839 


93,320 


88,440 
3,880 


1,804,325 


714,222 
1,090,103 


293,424 


276,438 
16,986 


256,664 


in,  006 
85,658 


209,030 


183,065 
25,975 


In  prcrfeBslonalserTloe. 


Number.  . 


833,362 


534,240 
265,788 


118,617 
147,171 


2,963 


2,357 
596 


1,633 


979 
653 


16,607 


8,342 
8,265 


3,590 


2,055 
1,535 


2,228 


1,545 
683 


41,293 


19,711 
21,582 


5,053 


2,650 
2,403 


74,242 


30,033 
44,209 


1,196 


1,013 
182 


53,712 


13,910 
39,808 


4,414 


3,813 
601 


4,911 


2,997 
1,914 


1,894 


1,565 
329 


Percent. 


•Iwdades  also  the  few  f oreigh-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 


8.5 


4.4 
2.0 


3.4 
3.6 


1.8 


1.6 
4.1 


1.G 


1.4 
3.0 


4.5 


4.4 
4.6 


1.4 


1.2 
1.6 


3.1 


1.9 
3.0 


4.7 


4.5 
4.0 


4.7 


5.3 
4.4 


2.7 


2.4 

ao 


1.3 


1.1 
4.7 


ao 


1.9 

a7 


1.6 


1.4 
Z.5 


1.9 


1.8 
2.2 


.9 


.9 
1.3 
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Table  11. — Male  breadwinner$f  dainfied  by  natUmalUy  and  general  nativity:   Tobd 
number,  and  nwnber  and  per  cent  employed  in  profeeeional  eervioe — Continued. 

UNITED  8TATB8:  UOO-Coatinned. 


NsttonaUty  (as  detwmined  hj  ooantrj  of  birth  of  jMients). 

Total 
number. 

In  profaMlaoalaerploe. 

Nomber. 

Perosot 

306,107 

4,846 

RusBtan 

3.S 

Flnt nofimtlon. .......................... ..........X.  .  .... 

191,fie0 
14,508 

4,441 
404 

2.3 

Seoobid  generatkni 

2.8 

eootoh. 

241,006 

12,210 

5ul 

FInt  eBDeratlon 

120,001 
111,105 

5,830 
6,300 

4.5 

fleoonS  gienentlon 

5.7 

SvBdUh 

364,714 

6.153 

L7 

Fiist  fflnflfftittftn  •.■■..>•>....■..........■.....•............... 

307,307 
67,407 

4,547 
1,606 

1.5 

2.4 

Swtai 

05,142 

2,670 

2.8 

Flnt  sMiontlon 

60,301 
34,751 

1,448 
1,231 

2.4 

Seocuiii  generatloii 

3.6 

Otiiflr  fonigiK 

700,443 

26,177 

3.7 

Flnrt  nvmntlon  « ,  .. 

341,210 
300,233 

11,301 
14,786 

3.3 

Seoooid  geDoration 

4.1 

2,014,323 

33,334 

LI 

a  Indadea  alao  the  few  fbielgn-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

The  percentage  of  professional  men  in  the  second  generation  of 
English  Canadians,  English  and  Welsh,  Hungarians,  and  Scotch  is 
greater  than  it  is  for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage.  The 
highest  percenti^  shown  for  any  class  is  that  for  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Scotch.  The  nationalities  in  which  the  percentage  shows  the 
greatest  advance  in  the  second  generation  as  compared  with  the  first 
are  die  Austrian,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Italian. 

The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  leading  professional  pursuits 
in  the  first  and  second  generations  of  each  foreign  nationality: 


Natk>naUt7. 


Austrian 

Bohemian 

Canadian: 

English 

Froich 

Danish 

EngUah  and  Welsh.. 

French 

German 

Hungarian 

Irish 

Italian 

Norwedaii 

Polish 

Russian. 

Sootch 

SwedUh 

Swiss 


First  generation. 


Musicians. 
.....do 


Physicians 
Cl«r|yin"  * 


Cl( 
M 
CI 
Ml 
C 


en. 


en. 


lergymen . 


Teachers... 
Gkrgymen. 


SknjynM 
"Idol" 


SeoMid  goneratloo. 


La 

E 


Teadic 

Electilciana. 

TeacherL 

Law3rers. 

Physicians. 


Lawm. 

Musicbina. 

Teachers. 

Lawyers. 

I>o. 

Do. 
Teadien. 

Do. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  males  engaged  in  agriculture  11.6  per  cent 
are  of  foreign  birth,  and  11.3  per  cent  are  the  sons  of  foreign-bom 
(white)  parents,  so  that  the  two  classes  taken  tosjether,  representing 
respectively  the  first  and  second  generations  of  toreign  origin,  con- 
stitute 22.9  per  cent  of  all  males  engaged  in  agricmture.  Of  the 
white  males  engaged  in  agriculture  25.4  per  cent,  or  one-fourth,  are 
of  either  foreign  birtJi  or  roreign  parentage. 

The  census  figures  indicate  that  21.7  per  cent,  or  more  than  one- 
fifth,  of  the  f oreign-bom  have  entered  agricultural  pursuits,  and  that 
the  percentage  in  the  second  generation,  as  represented  by  the  native 
white  whose  parents  were  foreign-bom,  increased  to  25.9,  or  more 
than  one-fourth. 

^  The  increased  extent  to  which  foreigners  of  the  second  genera- 
tion are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  represents  mostly  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  farm  laborers.  In  fact,  the  percentage 
of  farmers  declines  slightly  in  the  second  generation.  Among  the 
foreign-bom  white,  representing  the  first  generation,  the  percentage 
of  farmers  is  14.6;  among  the  native  white  of  foreign  parents,  repre- 
senting the  second  generation,  the  percentage  of  farmers  declines  to 
13.3.  The  percentage  of  farm  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  advances 
from  5.2  in  the  first  generation  to  11.6  in  the  second.  To  a  large 
degree,  no  doubt,  the  percentages  are  influenced  by  the  differences 
in  the  age  composition  of  the  two  generations,  or  the  fact  that  while 
the  first  generation,  consisting  of  immigrants,  comprises  few  children 
and  young  persons,  the  second  comprises  many  such. 

Table  12. — Male  hreadwinnen,  eUusified  by  ruUianality  and  general  nativity:  Total 
number,  and  nrtmber  and  per  cent  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Kattanality  (as  detemUned  by  ooo&try  of  birth  of  pamota). 


AU 


NstiTe  white  of  natiye  parentaes. 
White  of  foreign  parentage  « 


First  generatlpn  (foreiKn-bom)  a. 
Second  generation  (native-bom) 


Aostrian. 

eeni 
Seoond  generation. 

Bohemian , 


First  eeneratton. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation . 


Canadian,  English. 


First  generation . . , 
Seoond  generation . 

Canadian,  French..... 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Total 
number. 

In  agrloaltural  por- 
solta. 

Number. 

Percent. 

23,057,778 

9,468,194 

39.5 

12,013,666 
0,020,880 

6,688,200 
2,106,766 

47.3 
23.3 

4,886,731 
4,143,168 

1,034,176 
1,071,690 

21.2 
25.0 

167,620 

16,126 

0.6 

153,033 
14,587 

12,314 
3,812 

8.0 
26.1 

104,096 

36,864 

35.4 

71,380 
32,707 

22,867 
13,997 

32.0 
42.8 

368,046 

06,661 

26.2 

101,159 
177,787 

41,669 
64,092 

21.8 

3ao 

263,760 

43,059 

16.7 

168,421 
06,338 

22,860 
21,109 

13.0 
22.1 

•Inohides  also  the  few  foreign-bom  wbite  whose  parents  were  natlTes  of  the  United  States. 
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Tablb  12. — Male  breadwinners,  eloBtified  by  nationality  and  general  nativity:   Total 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  in  agricuUurcd  purmitt — Continued. 

X7NITED  8TATBS:  1MO--Oontiiuied. 


Nationality  (as  detenalned  by  oonntry  of  birth  of  pannti). 


White  of  foreign  parantaee— OontinDed. 
Danish 


Flist  generation . . . 
Second  generation . 


EngUah  and  Welsh. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 


French. 


First  meiation. 
idge 


Second  generation . 
German , 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 


Hungarian. , 

First  generation . . . 
Seoond  generation. 

Irish. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Italian. 


First  emeration... 
Seoond  generation . 

Norwegian 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Polish. 


First  generation, 
idge 


Second  generation . 
Rossian , 


First  generation, 
idge 


Seoond  generation. 
Scotch. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Swedish. 


First  generation, 
idee 


Seoond  generation. 
Swiss , 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation . 


Other  forelgno. 


First  generation  a. 
idee 


Second  generation 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 


Total 
number. 


ln.grt^j».^ 


Number. 


105,748 


82,652 
23,097 


881,896 


439,031 
442,865 


106,583 


51,431 
55,152 


2,767,885 


1,276,046 
1,491,839 


92,320 


88,440 
3,880 


1,804,325 


714,222 
1,090,103 


293,424 


276,438 
16>086 


256,664 


171,006 
85,658 


209,030 


183,055 
25,975 


206,197 


191,599 
14,596 


241,096 


129,901 
111,195 


364,714 


297,307 
67,407 


95,142 


60,391 
34,751 


700,443 


341,210 
350,233 


2,914,323 


46,573 


34,951 
11,622 


197,100 


79,340 
117,760 


26,200 


11,355 
14,845 


775,175 


348,265 
426,010 


3,225 


2,854 
371 


276,953 


97,454 
179,499 


18,227 


16,614 
1,613 


139,035 


85,093 
63,942 


25,492 


19,256 
6,236 


23,774 


19,490 
4,284 


50,821 


23,710 
27,111 


118,873 


89,806 
29,067 


37,428 


22,831 
14,507 


173,300 


83,477 


1,664,228 


44.0 


42.S 

sas 


22.3 


18.1 
26.6 


24.6 


22.1 
2&9 


2&0 


27.8 
28.6 


8.5 


3.2 
tt.6 


16l3 


13.6 
16.6 


6.2 


6.0 
8.5 


54.2 


49.8 
63.0 


12.2 


10.5 
24.0 


11.5 


ia2 

20l8 


21.1 


18.3 
24.4 


32.6 


3a2 
43.1 


30.3 


37.8 
42.0 


24.7 


24.5 
2S.0 


57.1 


•  IndndeB  also  the  few  foreign-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  what  percentage  of  the  first  and  second 
^Derations  of  male  breadwinners  m  each  nationality  were  engaged 
in  ^riculture. 

Naturally  the  proportions  vary  widely  in  different  nationalities. 
More  than  half  the  Norwegians  are  eneaged  in  agriculture;  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  Danes;  a  little  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
Swiss;  more  than  one-third  of  the  Bohemians;  and  almost  one-third 
of  the  Swedes.  For  the  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Poles,  and 
Russians  the  proportions  are  much  smaller,  being  less  than  one-tenth 
in  each  case. 

In  all  nationalities,  however,  the  proportion  engaged  in  agriculture 
is  lai^r  in  the  second  generation  of  workers  than  m  the  nrst.  The 
difference  is  least  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Grermans,  for  whom  the 
percentage  shows  hardly  any  change,  advancing  from  27.3  to  only 
28.6.  For  the  Irish  also  the  gain  is  not  very  great,  the  percentage 
being  13.6  in  the  first  generation  and  16.5  in  the  second.  These  two 
nationalities  include  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage,  and  therefore,  to  a  large  extent, 
determine  the  percentages  shown  by  aggregates.  If  from  the  totals 
for  foreign-bom  white  and  for  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  we 
subtract  the  figures  for  the  first  and  the  second  generations  of  Ger- 
mans and  Irish,  the  remainders  will  represent  approximately  tJie 
first  and  second  ^nerations  of  the  other  foreign  races.  The  result  of 
this  segregation  is  shown  in  the  following  tabiuar  statement : 


Fiist  geaentian  (bom  abroad). 

Second  generation  (bom  In  United 
states). 

PiBmitagB. 

Total 
number. 

In  agrlonltcml  poF- 
rails. 

Total 
nnmber. 

In  agrlcultaral  pmw 
suits. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nmnber. 

Percent 

Total 

4,886,731 

1,084,176 

21.2 

4,148,168 

1,071,500 

26.9 

Germim  and  Irish  parentage 

Aii^tfMr 

1,990,368 
2,806,463 

445,719 
688,467 

22.4 
2a3 

2,581,042 
1,561,216 

606,400 
406,181 

23.5 
20.8 

The  percentage  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  foreign  races, 
exclusive  of  the  Grerman  and  Xrish,  advances  from  20.3  in  the  first 
generation  to  29.8  in  the  second.  The  comparison  suggests  a  rather 
marked  trend  toward  agriculture  on  the  part  of  the  second  genera- 
tion of  foreigners  not  of  Irish  or  Grerman  extraction.  But  we  sig- 
nificance of  these  figures  may  easily  be  misimderstood.  The  a^gn- 
cultural  occupation  group  is  made  up  mainly  of  two  rather  distinct 
classes — the  farmer  and  the  farm  laborer.  Very  few  farmers  are 
under  25  years  of  age.  But  most  of  the  farm  laborers  are  below  that 
age,  many  of  them  being  hardly  more  than  boys,  and  not  a  few  being 
farmers'  sons  working  on  the  home  farm.  Some  of  them,  doubtless, 
will  become  farmers  m  later  life,  but  others  will  adopt  other  occupa- 
tions and  seek  the  city. 
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The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  how  the  percentage 
of  fanners  or  of  farm  laborers  in  a  given  age  period  in  one  genera- 
tion compares  with  the  corresponding  percentage  for  the  other  gen- 
eration in  the  same  age  period: 

Tablb  13. — WkUe  male  breadwinnen  of  foreign  parentage^  daerified  by  general  natwUif 
and  by  age  periods:  Total  number,  and  numJber  and  per  cent  employed  a$  fannen. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


AgBw 


10  yeazB  and  over 

10  to  16  yean 

10to24yea» 

85  to  84  yean 

86  to  44  yean 

46  to  64  yean 

65to64]rean , 

66  yean  and  over 

Age  unknown 


FInt  gaDflratlon  (bom  abroad). 


Total 
nomber. 


4,886,731 


68.331 

639,666 

1,227,262 

1,204,677 

8^5,246 

661,497 

306,662 

13,391 


Famien. 


Number. 


713,698 


(•) 

13,687 
101,698 
164,860 
175,834 
150,720 
106,862 
1,047 


Faroent. 


14.6 


2.1 
8.3 
13.7 
20.1 
26.8 
34.6 
7.8 


SeooDd  generaiioa  (bom  In 
United  States). 


Total 
number. 


4,143,158 


200,702 

1,251, 5*4 

1,265,881 

ffn),468 

8^4,061 

139,0^ 

48,241 

8,671 


Number. 


551,649 


(•) 

49,606 

178,208 

175,877 

90,599 

38,748 

18,201 

615 


Feroenit. 


13.S 


4.0 
14.1 
20.a 
94.2 

ao.o 

87.7 
14.0 


a  No  f  armen,  planten,  and  overBeen  of  tbls  age. 

In  each  age  period  the  percentage  of  farmers  is  larger  in  the  seo- 
ond  generation  than  in  tne  first.  Thus  of  the  male  breadwinners 
between  25  and  34  years  in  the  first  generation  8.3  per  cent  are 
farmers;  but  in  the  same  age  period  of  the  second  generation  the 
percentage  of  farmers  is  14.1.  Similarly,  in  every  other  age  period 
the  percentage  of  farmers  is  higher  in  the  second  generation  tnan  in 
the  first. 

As  regards  the  per($entage  of  agricultural  laborers,  the  comparison 
between  the  first  and  second  generation,  by  age  periods,  is  as  foUows: 

Tablb  14. — WkUe  male  breadwinnere  of  foreign  parentagCj  dasnfied  by  general  naHviiy 
and  by  age  periods:  Total  number,  ana  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  agricultural 
laborers. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


A«B. 


10  yean  and  over 

10  to  15  yean 

16  to  24  yean 

85  to  84  yean 

85  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

65  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

Age  unknown 


Flnt  generation  (bom  abroad). 


Total 
number. 


4,886,731 


58,331 

689,666 

1,227,262 

1,204,677 

876,246 

561,497 

806,662 

13,391 


Agiioultmal  laboren. 


Number. 


253,896 


10,171 
82,868 
66,686 
87,384 
24,519 
18,098 
14,285 
1,084 


Percent. 


5.2 


17.4 
18.0 
6.8 
8.1 
2.8 
8.2 
4.7 
7.7 


Second  generation  (bom  In 
United  States). 


Total 
nnmber. 


4,143,158 


200,702 

1,251,574 

1,266,381 

8^,458 

874,061 

129,0^0 

48,241 

8,671 


Agricdltazal  laboien. 


Number. 


481,409 


71,540 

269,721 

94,086 

29,488 

10,449 

3,911 

1,876 

479 


Feroent 


1L6 


85.6 
8L6 
7.4 
8.4 
2.8 
&0 
8.0 
l&O 
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In  each  age  period  up  to  45  the  percentage  of  agricultural  laborers 
is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first.  In  the  two 
yoimgest  age  periods  the  difference  is  very  marked.  Among  boys 
10  to  15  years,  the  percentage  is  17.4  for  the  first  generation  as  com- 
pared with  35.6  for  the  second;  among  young  men  16  to  24  years  of 
age,  the  percenti^  in  the  first  generation  is  13  and  in  the  second 
21.6.  Between  45  and  54  the  percentage  of  agricultural  laborers  is 
the  same  in  both  generations.  Above  54  the  percentages  are  higher 
in  the  first  generation  than  in  the  second. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the  second  genera- 
tion reported  as  agricultural  laborers  were  the  sons  of  farmers  in  the 
first  generation,  and  probably  many  of  them  were  employed  on  the 
home  farm,  for  in  the  census  the  older  children  of  farmers  working 
on  the  home  farm  were  included  as  agricultural  laborers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  analyze  the  figures  for  each  nationality  by  age 
periods  so  as  to  determine  what  the  effect  of  differences  in  age  com- 
position may  be  as  applied  to  the  first  and  second  generation  of  each 
nationality.  But  in  considering  the  total  percentages  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  decrease  m  the  percente^e  of  farmers  in  the 
second  generation,  as  compared  with  the  first,  may  simply  be  indica- 
tive of  the  comparative  youthf ulness  of  the  second  generation,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  agricultural 
aborers  is  likely  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  same  cause. 

VBMALE  BBXADWINHXBS. 

The  number  of  female  breadwinners  in  the  first  generation  of 
foreigners  (foreign-bom  white)  in  1900  was  880,415^  m  the  second 
generation  the  number  was  1,184,046.  The  distribution  of  these  two 
generations  by  nationality  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Tablb  15. — WhUe  female  breadwinnerB  of  foreign  parentage,  etaseified  by  nationality  and 

general  nativity:  Numhier  and  per  cent  distribution, 

UNTTED  STATES:  1900. 


NattonaUty  (as  detenoined  by  ooontry  of  birth  of  itaranto). 


TotaL 

AustrJaD. , 

Bohemian 

Canadian,  English. 
Canadian,  French.. 

Danish 

English  and  Welsh 

French. , 

Oerman 

Hongarian , 

Irish 

Italian 

Norwegian 

PoMshTTT. 

RosBian 

Scotch 

Swediah 

Swiss 

other  fonlgn 


First  generation 
(bom  abroad). 


Number. 


880,415 


20,403 
13,125 
52,700 
47,505 

8,756 
62,064 

8,763 
161,625 
12,606 
245,702 
20,307 
22,806 
26,153 
85,090 
21,518 
57,045 

7,356 
56,740 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


2.3 
1.5 
6.0 
5.4 
1.0 
7.1 
1.0 

18.4 
1.4 

27.9 
2.3 
2.6 
8.0 
4.0 
2.4 
6.5 
.8 
6.4 


Second  generation 
(bom  hi  United 
States). 


Number. 


1,184,046 


5,195 
12,588 
47,659 
31,300 

6,821 

06,478 

12,166 

376,330 

2,010 
888,108 

5,751 
25,062 
12,381 

5,781 
24,577 
24,118 

7,765 
99,909 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


0.4 
1.1 
4.0 
2.6 

.6 

8.1 

1.0 

31.8 

.2 
82.8 

.5 
2.1 
1.0 

.6 
2.1 
2.0 

.7 
8.4 
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The  occupational  classification  of  the  first  and  second  generations 
of  female  breadwinners  in  each  of  seventeen  foreign  nationality 
classes  is  presented  for  the  entire  United  States  in  Table  B  (pp.  830-838) . 

In  the  text  which  follows,  the  statistics  regarding  the  employment 
of  women  and  girls  of  each  generation  are  presented  and  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  following  occupation  or  occupational  groups: 
Servants  and  waitresses;  the  needle  trades;  textile-mill  operatives; 
clerical  pursuits;  saleswomen;  teachers. 


SEBVANTS  AND  WATTBESSES. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  employment  of  women 
in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  domestic  service  still  represents 
numerically  the  leading  occupation  for  this  sex,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  census  of  1900  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  reported  as  servants  far  exceeded  the  number  reported  in  any 
other  occupation  and  comprised,  in  fact,  nearly  one-fourth  (24.1  per 
cent)  of  the  total  number  reported  in  all  occupations. 

Of  the  immigrant  women  who  were  breadwinners,  37.8  per  cent,  or 
more  than  one-third,  were  servants  or  waitresses.  In  the  second  gen- 
eration,  as  represented,  by  the  native  white  women  whose  parents, 
one  or  both,  were  immigrants,  the  percentage  declines  to  21.5  and  is 
not  much  larger  than  it  is  for  the  native  white  women  whose  parents 
also  were  natives  (18.2). 

In  the  cities  of  over  50,000  population  the  percentage  of  servants 
and  waitresses  declines  from  38.7  in  the  first  generation  of  foreigners 
to  15.2  in  the  second;  and  wbile  the  total  number  of  female  bread- 
winners in  the  second  generation  is  about  one-fifth  larger  than  it  is 
in  the  first,  the  number  of  servants  is  less  than  half  as  large.  In 
smaller  cities  and  country  districts  the  percentage  of  servants  in  the 
second  generation  is  very  much  higher,  bemg  28,  as  compared  with 
a  percentage  of  36.6  for  the  first  generation.  Probably  tnis  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  employment  of  women  in  those 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  whicn  divert  the  second  generation 
from  domestic  service,  are  greater  in  the  cities  than  in  the  coimtry. 

Tablb  16. — FemaU  breadwinners,  dassified  by  natiioTiality  and  general  nativity:  Total 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  9ervani$  and  ivaiireseea. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by  oonntry  of  birth  of  parants). 


All  classes. 


Native  white  of  native  parentaes. 
White  of  foreign  jKirentage  « 


First  generation  (forelgn-bom)  a. . 
Second  generation  (native-bom). 


Austrian 


First  generation . . , 
Second  generation. 


Total 
nmuber. 

Servants  and  wait- 

Number. 

Percent. 

6,329,292 

1,285,081 

M.1 

1,927,811 
2,064,451 

360,287 
687,026 

18.2 
28.4 

880,415 
1,184,0*6 

833,006 
264,021 

87.8 
21.5 

26,698 

8,907 

34.8 

20,403 
6,196 

7,806 
1,041 

38.6 
20.O 

•iDOludes  also  the  few  fotelgn-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natlvei  of  the  United  Statei. 
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Table  16. — FemaU  Ireadwinnersj  dauified  ly  naHondlUy  and  general  nativity:  Total 
ntanber,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  <u  servants  and  VHxitresses — Continued. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900-Coiltlinied. 


Natloiiallty  (as  detenninMl  by  oonntry  of  bIrUi  of  parents). 


^Hilte  of  f  oieigii  jmentage— Continued 
Bobemian 

Fint  BBMntion 

SeooDd  geDeratkm 

f!^^y<^l^y^^  "KngHah 

Flnt  noeratkni 

Seoond  generation 

Cenadian,  French 

Ftaet  nneration 

SeooiM  geDflrathm 

Danish 

First  generation. 

Seoond  generation 

EngUsh  and  Welsh 

First  nneration 

Seoond  generation 

I^enoh 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

German 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Hungarian 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

Irkh, 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

Italian 

First  nneration 

Seoond  generation 

Norwegian 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Polish 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Bosslan 

First  generation 

Seoond  generation 

Sooteh. 

First  generation  .•.•.....,..... . 

Second  generation. « 


Total 
nmnber. 


25,713 


13,126 
12,688 


100,368 


62,700 
47,660 


78,814 


47,605 
31,300 


15,577 


8,766 
6,821 


168,662 


62,064 
06,478 


20,920 


8,763 
12,166 


637,964 


161,625 
876,330 


14,627 


12,606 
2,019 


633,900 


245,792 
388,108 


26,058 


20,307 
5,751 


47,078 


22,806 
25,062 


88,634 


26,163 
12,381 


40,811 


36,090 
5,781 


46,005 


21,518 
24,577 


Servants  and  walt- 


Nmnber. 


6,316 


3,180 
3,136 


26,664 


17,840 
8,815 


8,022 


3,722 
4,300 


6,860 


3,970 
2,880 


28,551 


13,620 
14,931 


4,658 


2,315 
2,343 


160,825 


68,716 
102,100 


6,064 


5,837 
247 


104,821 


132,662 
62,150 


2,376 


1,840 
636 


22,628 


10,440 
12,088 


8,813 


6,202 
2,621 


5,861 


4,850 
1,001 


0,476 


5,007 
3,660 


Percent. 


24.6 


24.2 
24.0 


26.6 


33.0 

18.5 


ia2 


7.8 
13.7 


44.0 


45.3 
42.4 


18.0 


21.0 
15.6 


22.3 


26.4 
10.8 


29.9 


36.3 
27.1 


41.6 


46.3 
12.2 


30.7 


54.0 
16.0 


9.1 


9.1 
9.3 


47.0 


45.0 
48.2 


22.0 


24.1 
20.4 


14.3 


13.8 
17.3 


20.6 


27.6 
14.6 
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Table  16. — Female  breadwinners,  damfied  by  natumality  and  general  naUviiy:  Total 
number,  asnd  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  servants  and  waitresses — Continued. 

UNITED  STATES:  MOO-Omtfamed. 


Nattonallty  (as  detennJned  by  oonntrj  of  birth  of  puoits). 


Total 
xumiber. 


8emntB  aad  valt- 


Number. 


Wbite  of  faiBign  panmtago— Oontlnoed. 
SwedJah 

Pint  generation 

Second  generation 

Swiss 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Other  foreign  a 

First  generation  a 

Second  gmerattan 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian 


81,168 


tf,«B 


68.4 


67,046 
24,118 


86,076 
10.728 


6L5 
44.6 


16,121 


4,042 


80.7 


7,356 
7,766 


2,666 
2,066 


3&2 
26.5 


166,640 


85,880 


22.0 


66.740 
09,000 


16,278 
10,652 


2&7 
10.6 


1,387,000 


847,718 


26.0 


a  Includes  also  the  few  foreign-bam  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  proportion  of  female  bread- 
winners employed  as  servants  and  waitresses  is  notably  lar^e  among 
the  Scandinavians.  Considering  the  figures  for  both  generations  com- 
bined, it  appears  that  56.4  per  cent;  or  more  than  one-half,  of  the 
Swedish  women  and  ^Is  at  work  are  employed  as  servants  and 
waitresses;  for  Norwegians  the  corresponding  percentage  is  47,  and 
for  the  Danes  44.  The  figures  for  the  Swedes,  however,  indicate  a 
marked  decline  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  servants'  occupation  for 
the  second  generation  of  female  breadwinners,  of  whom  only  44.5 
per  cent  are  in  this  occupation,  as  compared  with  61.5  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  first  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Nor- 
wegians there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  servants  in  the 
second  generation,  and  among  the  Danes  tliere  is  only  a  slight  decrease. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Swedes,  there  is  no  class  of  immigrant 
working  women  that  includes  so  large  a  proportion  of  servants  as  the 
Irish,  M  per  cent  of  the  total  numb^  being  reported  in  this  occupa- 
tion. In  the  second  generation  of  this  nationality,  however,  the  proiKor- 
tion  shows  a  veir  marked  decline,  becoming  only  16  per  cent.  The 
Hungarians  are  tne  only  other  nationality  in  wmch  tne  contrast  in 
this  respect  between  the  two  g|enerations  is  equally  striking.  ^  Besides 
the  Norwegians,  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  other  nationaliti^ 
which  are  exceptional  ia  haviiL^  proportionately  more  servants  in  the 
second  generation  than  in  the  &st.^  These  are  the  Russians  and  the 
French  Canadians.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Bohemians  also  come  into 
this  class,  but  the  percentage  for  the  second  generation  of  this 
nationality  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the  first. 
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THE   NBEDLE  TRADES. 


The  occupation  group  here  designated  by  the  term  "needle  trades" 
includes  dressmakers,  milliners,  seanistresses,  and  tailoresses.  Of  the 
646,610  women  and  girls  reported  in  these  occupations  at  the  census 
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of  IdOO,  120,570,  or  18.7  per  cent,  were  immigrants,  and  223,247,  or 
34.5  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  inmiigrants.  The  number  and 
proportion  of  immigrants  in  each  of  these  four  occupations  were  as 
follows : 


Oooopatlofn. 


In  United  States:  1900. 


Total 
number. 


Foreignfboni  whits. 


Ninnber. 


Percent. 


Matiye  white  of  for- 
eign iwrants. 


Nomber. 


Percent. 


All  needle  trades 

Pitwiainnlu'ers 

Mflltaera.. 

Seamstresses 

Taflofossoe 


648,010 


120,570 


18.7 


223,247 


34.6 


86,142 

146,642 

06,078 


67,176 

9,386 

27,630 

26,470 


16.6 
10.9 
18.8 
38.4 


120,946 
30,330 
44,978 
26,994 


3&1 
36l2 

ao.7 

30.1 


Especially  noticeable  in  this  tabulation  is  the  exceptionally  lar^e 

Sercenta^o  of  foreign-bom  women  among  tailoresses.  Under  this 
esignation  are  probably  classified  most  of  the  women  working  on  the 
manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  whether  in  factories  or  sweat  shops 
or  in  custom  tailors'  shops.  More  than  three^fourths  of  the  tailoresses 
are  either  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants.  The  number  in' 
the  second  generation  is,  however,  hardly  larger  than  it  is  in  the  first, 
while  in  the  other  needle  trades  the  second  generation  ^eatly  out- 
numbers the  first,  the  number  of  dressmakers  in  the  second  generation 
bein^,  in  fact,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  first,  and  the 
number  of  milliners  more  than  three  times  as  great. 


Ooonpatlon. 


All  needle  trades 

Dressmakers 

Milliners 

EseauittuuuBuu. ......... 

Tailoresses 


In  New  York  City:  1900. 


Total 
nomber. 


78,342 


37,614 

7,661 

18,108 

16,009 


Foieign-bom  white. 


Number. 


37,487 


14,662 

2,183 

10,004 

10,738 


Percent. 


47.8 


38.8 
28.6 
65.2 
71.3 


Native  white  of  loi^ 
eign  parents. 


Nomber. 


30,693 


16,680 
4,106 
6,091 
3,716 


Percent. 


30.1 


44.6 
£3.7 
33.6 
24.7 


In  New  York  City,  as  shown  by  this  tabulation,  71.3  per  cent 
of  the  women  and  girls  classified  as  tailoresses  are  immigrants  and 
24.7  per  cent  are  tl^  children  of  imm^ants.  Taken  together  these 
two  classes  make  up  96  per  cent  of  all  remales  repoHed  for  that  occu- 
pation. Of  the  seamstresses  55.2  per  cent  are  immigrants  and  33.6 
per  cent  children  of  immigrants,  making  a  total  of  88.8  per  cent.  In 
each  of  these  two  occupations  the  second  generation  is  represented  by 
much  smaller  numbers  than  the  first ;  but  in  the  dressmaker's  occu- 
pation and  the  milliner's,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  generation 
outnumbers  the  first.  The  difference  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  latter  are  skilled  trades,  better  paid  and  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  sweatshop  occupations  of  seamstress  and  tailoress. 
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The  120;570  female  immisraiits  employed  in  the  needle  trades  con- 
stitute 13.6  per  cent  or  slmost  one-seventh  of  the  total  number 
employed  in  all  occupations.  In  the  second  generation  the  percentage 
employed  in  the  needle  trades  increases  to  18.9,  a  proportion  of  almost 
one  in  &ve. 

Of  the  foreign-bom  white  female  breadwinners,  representing  the 
first  generation  of  foreigners.  6.5  per  cent^  were  employed  as  orciss- 
makers;  of  the  native  Tmite  female  breadwinners  whose  parents  were 
foreim-bom,  representing  the  second  generation,  10.2  per  cent  were 
employed  in  this  occupation.  The  percentages  employed  as  milliners 
were  1.1  for  the  first  generation  and  2.6  for  the  second;  the  percentages 
employed  as  seamstresses  were  3.1  and  3.8,  respectively;  the  percent- 
ages employed  as  tailoresses  were  3  and  2.3,  respectivelv.  Thus  of  the 
four  occupations  included  under  needle  trades  that  of  tailoress  is  the 
only  one  which  obtains  a  relatively  smaller  number  of  recruits  from 
the  second  generation  than  from  the  first. 

Table  17. — Female  hreadtoinners,  classified  by  7iatumaliii(  and  aeneral  naiiviiy:  Total 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  %n  needle  trades, 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Natloiiallty  (as  detennined  by  ooontry  of  birth  of  parants). 


All  chases. 


Native  white  of  natiye  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  parennge^ 


Flnt  eenetation  (foreign-boni)  & , 
Second  generation  (native-born) . 

Austrian 


First  generation. . , 
Second  generation. 


Bohemian. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  Englisk 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  French 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


First  generation. 


Panish, 

senerat 
Second  gmeration. 

English  and  Welsh. . . 


First  generation, 
lage 


Second  generation. 
French 


First  eoneratlon.., 
Second  generation. 


Total 
number. 


6,329,293 


1,027,811 
2,064,461 


880,416 
1,184,046 


25,698 


20,403 
5,196 


25,713 


13,126 
12,688 


100,868 


62,709 
47,669 


In  needle  tiBdeB.s 


Number. 


78,814 


47,606 
31,309 


15,677 


8,766 
6,821 


158,662 


62,064 
96,478 


20,929 


8,763 
12,166 


646,610 


278,373 
342,967 


119,720 
223,247 


6,176 


4,083 
1,003 


6,658 


2,866 
3,782 


14,797 


7,738 
7,069 


8,060 


4,196 
3,863 


2,338 


1,206 
1,134 


23,806 


8,153 
16,653 


4,460 


1,606 
2,774 


Percent. 


12.1 


14.4 
10.6 


13.6 
18.9 


20.2 


20.O 
21.0 


26.0 


21.8 
30.1 


14.7 


14.7 
14.8 


ia2 


8.8 
12.3 


15.0 


12.8 
16.6 


15.0 


13.1 
16.2 


21.4 


19.8 
22.8 


•  Includes  di'essuiakep,  miUfnerSy  tailoresses,  and  seamstresses. 

6  Includes  also  the  few  foreign-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  StateiL 
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Tablb  17. — FeiMU  breadwinnenj  eUunfied  bu  nai/Umdliby  and  aeneral  nativihf:  Total 
number^  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  in  needle  tradee — Continuea. 

UNITSD  8TATS8: 1900-CoiiitbmBd, 


NaltoiialltyCafldflitafDiliiedbjooimtryof  birthot  paranti). 


Total 
nmnbeir. 


InntedletndflB. 


Number. 


Percent. 


White  of  foreign  perantace— ContliEaed. 
Oerman 


First  generation. 


generatim... 
Seoona  generatloQ. 

Hungarian  • 


Finteeneration... 
Seoona  generation. 


Fint 


jfiist  Bcnen^ 
Seoona  gene 


tion. 


Italian.. 
Flist 


tlon. 


Norwegian 


Flxst  generation, 
lagenei 


Seoond  generation. 
Polish 


Fiist  BGneretion . . . 
Seoona  generation. 


Boasian 


First  nneretlon . 
lage 


Seoond  generation. 
Sootch. 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 


Swedish. 

JfDSt 

Second  generation. 


Flfst  generation, 
idsenei 


First  generation. 
Seoond  genei 


generation. 
Other  foreign^ 


First  generation^ . , 
Second  generation. 


Negro,  Indian,  and  MomeoUan. 


537,964 


103,607 


19.2 


161,625 
376,339 


21,746 
81,762 


13.6 
21.7 


14,627 


2,217 


15.2 


12,608 
2,019 


1,830 
887 


14.6 
19.2 


633,900 


246,792 
388,106 


26,068 


20,307 
5,761 


47,978 


22,896 
26,062 


38,634 


26,153 
12,381 


88,066 


18,428 
69,637 


13.9 


7.6 
17.9 


9,062 


7,667 
1,306 


6,447 


2,754 
3,693 


7,505 


4,810 
2,096 


40,811 


85,030 
6,781 


15,743 


14,421 
1,322 


34.7 


37.7 
24.8 


13.4 


12.0 
14.7 


19.6 


18.4 
21.8 


38.6 


41.2 
22.0 


46,096 


21,518 
24,677 


6,132 


2,421 
3,711 


81,163 


57,045 
24,118 


10,046 


6,042 
4,004 


13.3 


11.3 
15.1 


12.4 


10.6 
16.6 


15,121 


7,356 
7,765 


2,361 


850 
1,511 


166,640 


26,588 


56,740 

W,  WW 


8,826 
17,762 


15.6 


11.6 
19.6 


17.0 


15.6 
17.8 


1,337,020 


25,270 


LO 


alndades  also  the  few  forelgn-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

As  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  Italians  and  Russians  are  the 
only  nationalities  in  which  the  second  generation  shows  a  decrease  in 
the  per  cent  of  female  breadwinners  employed  in  the  needle  trades. 
In  each  case  the  decrease  is  very  marked,  tne  percentage  declining  from 
37.7  to  24.3  in  the  case  of  tne  Italians  and  from  41.2  to  22.9  m  the 
case  of  the  Russians.  Statistics  (not  presented  here)  show  that  this 
decrease  is  most  marked  in  the  occupation  of  tailoress.  The  occupa- 
tion of  milliner;  on  the  other  hand,  attracts  an  increased  percentage 
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of  the  breadwinners  of  the  second  generation  in  these  as  well  as  in  all 
other  nationalities. 

The  ^eatest  advance  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  needle 
trades  m  the  second  generation  as  compared  with  the  first  is  that 
shown  by  the  Irish.  Of  the  Irish  inmiigrant  women  who  are  bread- 
winners only  7.5  per  cent  are  employed  in  these  occupations,  but  in 
the  second  generation  that  percentage  advances  to  17.9,  a  proportion 
of  approximately  2  out  of  1 1 .  Most  of  this  increase  takes  place  in  the 
dressmaker's  occupation,  which  attracts  1 1  per  cent  of  the  female  bread- 
winners in  the  second  generation  of  Irish,  as  compared  with  only  4.7 
per  cent  of  those  in  the  first  generation.  Other  nationalities  in  which 
there  is  a  rather  marked  movement  toward  this  grouj)  of  occiipations 
on  the  part  of  the  second  generation  as  compared  with  the  nrst  are 
the  Germans,  the  Bohemians,  the  French  Canadians,  and  the  Swiss. 

TEXTILE-MILL  OPEBATIVES. 

At  the  census  of  1900  the  number  of  foreign-bom,  or  imjnigrant, 
women  and  girls  reported  as  employed  in  textile  mills  was  87,962. 
This  represents  one-tenth  (9.9  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of  foreign- 
born  women  and  girls  employed  in  all  occupations,  and  three-tenths 
(31.6  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of  female  textile-mill  operatives  of 
all  classes,  native  and  foreign  bom. 

In  the  second  generation  of  female  breadwinners  of  foreign  parent- 
age the  percentage  of  textile-mill  operatives  declines  to  7.7,  a  decline 
which  is  less  marked  than  that  shown  in  thepercenta^  of  servants. 
In  the  first  generation  the  number  of  textile-mul  operatives  is  less  than 
one-fourth  the  number  of  servants;  but  in  the  second  generation  the 
textile-mill  operatives  are  more  than  one-third  as  many  as  the  serv- 
ants. But  there  are  large  sections  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
option  of  entering  the  textile  mills  is  not  open  to  the  woman  seeking 
employment.  More  significance  therefore  attaches  to  a  comparison 
restricted  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  rival^  between 
the  textile  mill  and  domestic  service  is  probably  most  acute: 
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Servants  and  waitresses. 
TextUe-mlll  operatives. . 


Forelgn- 

bom 

white. 


47,837 
87,916 


Natfre 

white  of 


bom 


10,018 
23,654 


As  shown  by  the  above  tabular  statement,  in  Massachusetts  the 
number  of  immigrant  women  and  girls  who  are  servants  exceeds  the 
number  in  the  textile  mills  by  about  one-fourth;  but  in  the  next 
generation  the  textile  mill  operatives  outnumber  the  servants  by 
more  than  two  to  one. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  percentage  employed  in 
textile  nulls  is  shown  for  the  first  and  second  generations  of  female 
breadwinners  in  each  foreign  nationality: 
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Tablb  18. — Fenude  breadwinnen.  damfied  by  naiionaiity  and  general  nativiiy:  Total 
number,  and  number  ana  per  cerU  employed  a$  textUe-miU  operoHvee. 

UNirSB  8TATB8:  1900. 


Natloiiallty  (w  determined  by  oountry  of  birth  of  parents). 

Total 
number. 

Textae-mHI 
operatlTes. 

Number. 

Percent. 

An  flilMHM -,.^,^^-^ - 

6,829,292 

378,843 

6.3 

NfttlTft  whftft  of  natfre  iMureiitun 

1,927,811 
2,064,461 

98,596 
179,149 

6.1 

Whttft  of  foTf^iffTi  nufsiiwre  A 

8.7 

Ptnit gCTMiratton  f fonten-born) a t.tt-         - 

880,416 
1,184,046 

87,946 
91,203 

10.0 

Reoond  seneretlon  f nftnye-boni^ 

7.7 

AiiHuriSfl..>.  .•••••••••••••■••••■•••«•. ••.■•••••■■•-••••••'•■•••••'••^ 

25,508 

1,683 

6.3 

20,403 
6,196 

1,401 
182 

6.0 

840011a  gvncTAtloii  ..^ r..,TT T- 

3.6 

BohemlMi ,..,,.,.  T-r.r,r 

25,713 

445 

1.7 

Pint  ffsiientioii  .........................t.....t..t  —  ..t-i,  — 

13,126 
12,688 

229 
216 

1.7 

Seoooui  generatioii 

1.7 

OMiBdlfm .  Enirlirii -\  - .  x 

100,368 

6,070 

6.1 

*""^~"' ■"■■■*  ■  "«■©•■»■■  ..•.••.••••..•«.••«•.•..«.••••.•.•.•••■••••••••• 

First  Rsnerfttlon  >•.•...•.•.■..>•.•«••.••••.■••.•-••••••••••••• 

62,709 
47,660 

2,987 
2,083 

5.7 

fl4MM>n(i  genentloD ..r, .....,, 

4.4 

Oanadian.  French r . . .-,-.-,---.- 

78,814 

41,441 

62.6 

First  ceneration 

47,505 
31,309 

30,241 
11,200 

63.7 

Second  iwnCTftfclon  ...t^.-.t.-. »-- - 

35.8 

IHuiiah ,...».rx---T-T ,- — 

16,577 

268 

1.7 

Fint  generation ....r..-,  —  t- 

8,766 
6,821 

140 
128 

1.6 

Secon^ ffenention ,-.-. -- 

1.0 

Bnclkh  and  Welsh '. 

168,662 

18,647. 

11.8 

First  ffeneratlon 

02,084 
96,478 

9,804 
8,843 

16.8 

fieoond  seneratlon. ....... ...............r.rT-x-x t-^ ,-,- 

0.3 

FPCTioh  1.  ............«..•...•.•••.•.••■.■•••..•..•«>'••••••-•...•.•> 

20,929 

851 

4.1 

First  seneratlon .............................................. 

8,763 
12,166 

468 
303 

6.3 

flooond  veneration  ....t -t-t-,-t t-.ttt 

3.3 

Q^rman T.-.-.,.T.Tr---x-.--T.-.TT-.x.. 

637,964^ 

21,791 

4.1 

First  seneratlon .............................................. 

161,625 
376,339 

,5,958 
15,833 

3.7 

Second  generation 

4.3 

14,627 

1,350 

0.3 

Fint  seneratlon - . . .  r ,  t  . .... 

12,608 
2,019 

1,177 
173 

0.3 

Seeond  veneration ^ - .  r . . .  -  - . 

8.6 

liiih. 

633,000 

68,814 

0.8 

First  ffsncratlon  ••.............•■.•..■..•••.••••••••.•.•.••••• 

245,792 
388,106 

18,302 
40,512 

7.4 

ffeoonii)  seneratlon. 

10.4 

26,068 

2,316 

8.0 

First  seneratlon  ••........•....•......•.•..••..>•....•........ 

20,307 
6,751 

1,RR3 
433 

0.3 

SeoonB  genfiratlon r . , ,  t.tt  .  - .  .....,, 

7.5 

Notwqtian t,t ,---,tt-x-t-t-- 

47,978 

260 

.5 

Ftrst  seneratlon  .............................................. 

22,806 
25,062 

166 
04 

.7 

Seoooi^  gmeratloD 

.4 

38,634 

6,703 

15.0 

First  sjBDflration 

36,153 
12,381 

4,907 
886 

18.8 

Second  seneratlon .........•■.....«..•.•••••.•••.•••••••...••> 

7.2 

a  Includes  also  the  few  f oiretgn-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  8tates« 
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Table  18. — FenuUe  breadwinnera,  danyUd  hy  naf<6naK4(  and  genrnd  naUvUy:  Total 
number  J  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  at  tatiU-mtU  aperat%veat—C(miiau0d. 

UMITBD  8TATB8:  1900-^Oontiinied. 


N«tlODaIlt7  (as  detennlned  by  oofontxy  of  Urth  of  XMnuts). 

Total 
number. 

TtatfltHPin 
oparativaB. 

■ 

Number. 

Far  cent. 

White  of  foreign  parentage— Contliiiied. 

RQBBIUI rrTTT-.T..^^,-.-rrr,.r^r.................... 

40,811 

968 

2.4 

Flnt  generation 

85,080 
5,781 

842 
126 

2.4 

Seoosiajgaieration 

2.2 

flCOtCh T.rT-,-.T,-.r.Tr         .TTXT»,T»T.T.,.T 

46,006 

4,690 

10.2 

First  raieration 

21,618 
24,577 

2,781 
1,029 

12.8 

Seoond  eenetation 

7.8 

BwfwIWr 

81,163 

2,0S7 

2.5 

First  generation 

67,046 
24,118 

1,816 
721 

2.3 

Second  generation ,,^ ........^. 

3.0 

Swiss 

16,121 

876 

6.8 

First  eeneration 

7,366 
7,786 

408 
882 

6.7 

Seoond  seneratlon 

4.0 

Other  foretgno 

156,649 

11,000 

7.6 

First  areneratlo™" 

66,740 
99,009 

4,801 
.    7,060 

8.6 

Seoona  generation 

7.1 

v«m>.  Tnfliftn,  ftnd  Mongolian 

1,837,090 

608 

(fr) 

\  J 

a  Includes  also  the  few  foreign4x>m  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
h  Leas  than  0.1  per  oent. 

Of  the  women  and  ^rl  workers  who  immigrated  from  French 
Canada,  ahnost  two-thirds  (63.7  per  cent)  are  employed  in  the 
textile  mills.  But  in  the  second  generation  the  proportion  is  not 
much  more  than  one-third,  being  35.8  per  cent.  No  other  nationality 
is  represented  in  the  textile  mills  by  percentages  that  apj)roach 
these  in  either  generation.  The  next  highest  percentage  is  that 
for  Polish  immigrant  female  workers,  of  whom  18.8  per  cent  are  tex- 
tile-mill operatives.  In  the  second  generation  of  this  nationality 
the  percentage  declines  to  7.2.  In  the  case  of  the  Scotch  the  decline 
is  from  12.8  in  the  first  generation  to  7.8  in  the  second;  in  the  case  of 
the  EngUsh  and  Welsh  from  15.8  to  9.2. 

In  the  case  of  the  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  textile- 
mill  operatives  is  greater  in  the  second  generation  of  female  bread- 
winners than  it  is  in  the  first.  This  is  true  to  a  less  marked  degree 
of  the  (Germans.  It  will  be  found  that  in  each  of  these  two  instances 
the  percentage  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  is  smaUer  in  the  second 

feneration  than  in  the  first,  but  that  this  decrease  is  more  than  offset 
y  the  increase  in  the  percentage  employed  in  other  and  less  important 
branches  of  the  textile  industries.  For  some  reason  the  second  gen- 
eration of  mill  operatives  seem  disposed  to  discriminate  against  the 
cotton  noilL  In  the  first  generation  of  French  Canadians,  for  instance, 
the  number  of  female  breadwinners  (23,073)  in  the  cotton  mills  is 
more  than  three  times  the  number  in  other  textile  milk  (7,168) ;  but 
in  the  second  generation  the  numerical  difference  between  these  two 
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classes  of  textile-mill  operatives  largely  disappears,  there  being  6,258 
in  cotton,  as  against  4,942  in  other  textile  mills.  The  Irish  show  the 
same  tendency  but  to  a  more  striking  degree,  the  change  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  two  classes  of  mill  operatives  here  distinguished 
being  as  follows:  In  the  first  generation  of  Irish,  8,275  women  and 
girls  in  cotton  mills,  as  against  10,027  in  other  textile  mills;  in  the 
second  generation,  9,873  in  cotton,  as  against  30,639  in  other  textile 
miUs. 

OLBBIOAL  FUBSUITS. 

While  the  occupation  group  consisting  of  clerks,  stenograpners,  and 
bookkeepers  includes  comparatively  few  immigrant  women  or  girls, 
it  attracts  large  numbers  and  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  the 
second  generation  of  female  wonders.  Of  the  245,613  females  re- 
ported as  employed  in  these  occupations  at  the  last  census,  only 
20,467,  or  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  foreign-bom,  while  99,708, 
or  40.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  the  native  white  who^e  parents 
were  foreign-bom. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  first  and  second  generation  in  each 
of  the^  three  occupations  included  in  this  group  is  indicated  by  the 
following  tabular  statement: 


Ooouprtlon. 


Total 

Bookkeepeis  and  aooonntantB. 

Clerks  and  oopytotB 

Stooogtaphen  and  typewAltoni 


Total 
nmnber. 


246,618 


74,186 
85,260 
86,158 


ForaigD-boni. 


Nmnbflr. 


20,467 


6,400 
8,070 
5,907 


Peroeat. 


8.3 


8.6 
9.5 
7.0 


Native  whlteof  for- 
eign paranta. 


Number. 


99,706 


31,285 
34,186 
84,237 


Peroent. 


40.6 


42.2 
40.1 
89.7 


As  shown  by  the  table  next  presented,  of  the  first  generation  of 
female  breadwinners  only  2.3  per  cent  are  emplojred  in  clerical  pur- 
suits.   For  the  second  generation  the  proportion  is  8.4  per  cent. 
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Table  19. — Female  breadwinners^  dasnAed  by  naiionaliiy  and  general  naUviiy:  TaUd 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  clerks,  stenograpKiars,  bookkeepers,  elc. 


T7NITED  STATES:  UXX). 


Nationality  (m  detannliied  hy  oocmtiy  of  Mrtli  of  panota). 


AU 


Native  white  of  native  paientafB. 
White  of  foreign  parantage  ft 


First  esneratlon  (foreigii-bom)  b  . 
Second  generation  (nativ»>boni) 

Anstilan 


Pint  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Bohemian. 

nnerat 
Second  gBoeratlon. 

Canadian,  English 


First  generation. 


First  nneratibn. . . 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  French. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Danish. 

'  generat 
Second  generation. 

English  and  Welsh. .. . 


First  generation. 


First  nneratlon... 
Second  generation. 


Frsnch. 

'  generat 
Second  generation. 

German , 


First  generation. 


First  gjsneratlon. 
id  I 


Second  generation. 
Hungarian , 


First  generation. 
Second  genei 


generation. 

Irish 

First  generation. . , 
Second  generation. 

Italian 


First  mneration . . , 
Second  generation. 


Norwegian. 


First  generation, 
idgenei 


Second  generation. 
FOUflh 


Ftait  noaratlon. . . 
Second  generation. 


Total 
number. 


6,32Qy282 


1,027,S11 


880,415 
1,184,046 


25,  596 


20,403 
6,196 


26,713 


13,125 
12,688 


100,368 


52,700 
47,660 


78»814 


47,606 
31,300 


16,577 


8,756 
6,821 


158,562 


62,084 
06,478 


20,920 


8,763 
12,166 


537,964 


161,626 
876,830 


14,627 


12,608 
2,019 


633,900 


245,792 
388,108 


26,068 


20,307 
5,751 


ClerkB,8teoQgra] 


Number. 


47,978 


22,886 
25,062 


38,634 


26,168 
12,381 


246,613 


124,500 
120,156 


20,448 
90,708 


926 


356 

670 


751 


157 
594 


9,226 


3,221 
6,006 


1,667 


435 
1,222 


710 


199 
611 


13,362 


2,961 
10,401 


1,060 


143 
037 


29,818 


3,078 
26,740 


614 


261 
263 


37,1^4 


3,010 
34,124 


562 


196 
366 


1,763 


410 
1,363 


884 


a  Indndea  bookkeepers  and  aocoontants,  clerks  and  copyists,  stenographers  and  typewitteiB. 
ft  Indndes  also  the  lew  foreign-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  Stataa. 


4.6 


6.5 
5.8 


2.3 
8.4 


3.6 


1.7 
ILO 


2.9 


1-2 
4.7 


9.3 


6.1 

U.6 


2.1 


.9 

3.9 


4.6 


2.3 

7.5 


&4 


48 

1Ql8 


5.3 


1.6 

7.7 


&5 


1.9 
7.1 


3.5 


2.1 
12.5 


&9 


L2 

8.8 


S.1 


1.0 
6.2 

3.T 


1.8 
5.4 


IS 


L$ 
43 
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Table  19. — FemaU  hreadwinner8f  dauified  by  naUonality  and  aeneral  nativity:  Total 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  ae  derJUt  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  etc. — 
Gontanued. 


I7KITBD  STATES:  190(>-€antlJii]ed. 


Nationality  (as  detenolned  by  ooontry  of  birth  of  parents). 


Wblte  of  foreign  parantags— Contlniied. 
Russian 


First  generatlan. 


itnnerat 
Second  generation. 

Scotch 


First  eaneration. . . 
Second  generation. 


Swedish 


First  generatiaD. . . 
>nd  generation. 


Secoi 
Bwks. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


First  generation  a. 


Other  foreign  a. 

First  generat 

Second  generation 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 


TotaL 
nomber. 

dsrks,  stenographeiB, 
bookkeepers,  etc 

Nomber. 

Percent 

40,811 

2,021 

6.0 

35,030 

5,781 

1,246 
776 

3.6 
13.4 

46,095 

4,074 

8.8 

21,518 
24,577 

1,169 
2,906 

5.4 

11.8 

81,163 

2,602 

3.3 

57,045 
24,118 

765 
1,927 

1.3 
8.0 

15,121 

721 

4.8 

7,356 
7,766 

130 
591 

1.8 
7.6 

156,649 

12,281 

7.8 

66,740 
99,909 

2,375 
9,906 

4.2 
9.9 

1,337,020 

957 

.1 

•Inoludes  also  the  few  foreign-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

The  increased  percentage  of  clerks,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers 
in  the  second  generation  of  female  breadwinners  is  vergr  noticeable 
in  each  nationality  or  foreign -parent  age  class  distinguished  in  the 
foregou^  table.  It  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Aus^ 
trians,  Hungarians,  Irish,  and  Swedes.  For  the  Austrians  the  per- 
centage advances  from  1.7  in  the  first  generation  to  11  in  the  second; 
for  the  Hungarians,  from  2.1  to  12.5.  Exceptionally  lai^e  percent- 
ages are  recorded  for  the  second  generations  or  Englisn  Canadians  and 
Bussisjis,  but  as  compared  with  the  first  generation  the  contrast  is 
not  so  marked  as  it  is  m  some  other  nationalities,  including  those  just 
mentioned. 

There  is  no  other  nationality  which  has  so  small  a  percentage  of 
clerks,  etc.,  in  the  second  generation  of  female  breadwinners  as  the 
Frencn  Canadians.  The  Poles  rank  next  to  them  in  this  respect,  and 
then  the  Bohemians. 

SALESWOMEN. 

In  the  year  1900  the  census  reported  17,967  immigrant  women  and 
girls  employed  as  saleswomen,  representing  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  female  immigrants  employed  in  all  occupations.  In  the 
second  generation,  consisting  of  the  native  white  whose  parents  were 
immigrants,  the  number  of  saleswomen  increases  to  68,445  and  the 
percentage  to  5.8.  The  occupation  has  therefore  almost  three  times  the 
relative  importance  in  the  second  generation  that  it  has  in  the  first. 
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In  every  nationality  without  exception  the  occupation  of  sales- 
woman attracts  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  female 
breadwinners  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first.  The  increase 
in  the  percentage  for  the  second  generation  is  striking  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish.  Of  the  Irish  immigrant  women  at  work  only  1.2  per  cent 
were  reported  as  saleswomen,  out  in  the  next  generation  the  percent- 
age advances  to  6.2.  A  similar  increase  is  shown  for  the  Italians^ 
from  1.6  to  6.8. 

In  each  generation  the  largest  percentage  of  saleswomen  is  that 
shown  for  the  Eussians,  a  fact  which  reflect,  perhaps,  the  character- 
istics of  the  Russian  Jew,  but  the  contrast  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond generations  in  this  respect  is  not  so  striking  here  as  it  is  in  many 
other  nationalities. 

The  Norwegians  and  the  French  Canadians  appear  to  have  the  least 
inclination  toward  this  occupation  of  saleswoman  in  either  the  first 
or  the  second  generation.  Doubtless  the  differences  among  the  vari- 
ous nationalities  are  influenced  by  their  geographical  distribution. 
Opportunities  for  employment  as  saleswomen  are  mainly  confined 
to  urban  centers  and  are  most  abundant  in  large  cities  where  the  big 
department  stores  exist. 

Table  20. — Female  hreadwmnen^  classified  by  naHonalUy  and  general  nativibf:  Total 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  as  salestDOvnen, 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


NatioDAllty  (as  detennined  by  oomitry  of  birth  of  panotB). 

Total 
numbflr. 

*  Satoawomeii. 

Nnmber. 

Percent. 

AU  ^dnimmi. 

5,829,202 

149,256 

8.8 

NfttiTA  w^Ite  o'  natlvi*  poranta^ 

1,827,811 
2,064,461 

62,436 
86,395 

L2 

White  of  tot^lm  iMraD^ase o.  .T. 

4.3 

Firpt  mnATAttoTi  f fofwiiffj-N^"*)  «T  -  - , 

mo,  416 
1,184,046 

17,960 
68,445 

3.0 

Sfioonia  £Bnerfttlon  (natlvft-bom) ^ 

5.8 

Aottrian 

25,596 

996 

3^9 

Fint  nneration 

20,408 
5,195 

574 
421 

3.8 

SfloonB  gf^noratlon .  r 

&1 

BohBmian 

26,718 

801 

3.1 

Fiist  generation 

13,136 
12,588 

229 

573 

L7 

SmonB  gon«ratf  on ...  ^ 

4.6 

Canadian.  Enellsh 

100,868 

4,044 

40 

Flnt  KBnoretfon 

62,700 
47,659 

1,596 
3,448 

3.0 

flfloond  gmiftratlonr 

&1 

Canadian.  Frandi 

78,814 

1,736 

3.2 

Fint  generation , 

47,605 
81,809 

683 
1,103 

LS 

Second  generation 

3.5 

Danish 

15,577 

488 

8.8 

First  generation 

8,756 
6,821 

122 
316 

L4 

8eoon<i  generation .-. 

4.6 

Knfliiith  Mid  Welsh. ................1...... 

158,562 

6,510 

4.1 

First  seneratlon. 

62,084 
96^478 

1.621 
4,889 

8.6 

Seoond  generation 

8.1 

•Zndadee  also  the  few  faffelgnrbom  whlta  whose  pannta  w«ra  aattvw  of  the  Unl^ 
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Tabls  20. — Female  breadwinners,  cUuaified  by  nationality  and  general  naUvUy:  Total 
nurrUter,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  a$  ealeawomen — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES:  1900-^Oontliiiied. 


NsttonaUty  (as  determined  by  oonntry  of  btrth  of  paients). 


Wbtooffoteign  panntage-Omttimed. 
Frenoh 


FInt  gjuieretion . 
Seoonafleiiei 


geimmtion. 


Qennen. 


FlTSt  nzienitloxi. 
idnnei 


Second  generation. 
Hangarian 


Flnt  generation, 
idn 


Second  generation. 
Mdi 


Flnt  flBneratlon. . . 
Second  generation. 


Italian. 


First  nneratlon. 
idBsnei 


Second  generation. 
Norwegian 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


IVdish 

First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

RnsBlan 


First  generation. . . 
Second  genentlon. 


Scotch. 


First  generation, 
idgenei 


Second  generation. 
Swedish 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


n       In. 

oWISB. 


First  generation, 
idgenei 


Second  genentlon. 
Other  forelgna , 


First  genentlcna. 
idgenei 


Second  generation. ... . 
Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 


Total 
nunber. 

Saleswomen. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

20,029 

^     784 

3.7 

8,763 
12,166 

153 
631 

1.7 
6.2 

637,964 

26,452 

49 

161,625 
876,339 

3,780 
22,722 

2.3 
6.0 

14,627 

449 

3.1 

12,008 
2,019 

293 
156 

2.3 
7.7 

683,900 

27,089 

48 

245,792 
888,108 

2,990 
24,099 

1.2 
6.2 

26,068 

717 

2.8 

20,307 
6,761 

325 
892 

1.6 
&8 

47,978 

1,065 

2.8 

22,896 
25,082 

293 
792 

1.3 
3.2 

38,534 

1,375 

3.6 

26,153 
12,881 

643 
782 

2.6 
&9 

40,811 

2,767 

&8 

35,030 
6,781 

2,021 
746 

6.8 
12.9 

46,095 

1,785 

3.9 

21,518 
24,577 

596 
1,190 

2.8 
48 

81,163 

1,507 

1.9 

67,045 
24,118 

616 
991 

.9 
41 

16,121 

601 

3.3 

7,356 
7,765 

118 
883 

1.6 
49 

166,649 

7,360 

47 

66,740 
99,909 

1,496 
6,862 

2.6 
&9 

1,837,020 

426 

(») 

a  Indades  also  the  few  finelgn-bom  i^te  irham  peranti  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
»  Less  than  0.1  per  cant. 
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TEACHERS. 

TeachiiLg  in  the  United  States  is  preaminently  a  profession  for 
women.  The  number  of  women  reported  by  the  census  of  1900  as 
employed  in  teaching  was  328,049.  This  is  ahnost  three  times  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  this  profession  (118,748),  and  more  than 
three  times  the  number  of  women  employed  in  all  other  professional 
service  (103,125).  It  nearly  equals  the  aggregate  numoer  of  men 
reported  in  the  three  great  professions  of  law  (113,693),  medicine 
(124,826),  and  the  ministry  (108,537).  It  greatly  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  textile  nulls  (278,343). 

Only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  female  teachers  are  immigrants;  27  per 
cent  are  the  native  children  of  immigrants,  and  63.5  per  cent  are 
the  children  of  native  Americans. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  in  the  total  number  of  female  bread- 
winners is  2  per  cent  for  the  foreign-bom,  or  immigrants,  and  7.5  per 
cent  for  the  second  generation  represented  by  the  native  white  of 
foreign  parentage. 

The  second  generation  of  female  breadwinners  comprises  a  laraer 
proportion  of  teachers  than  the  first  in  every  nationahty  with  me 
exception  of  the  French.  This  exception  is  probably  aue  to  the 
fact  that  many  women  bom  and  educated  in  France  mifirate  to  this 
country  because  of  the  opportunities  for  teaching  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  second  generation,  bom  in*  this  country,  may  be  not 
so  well  qualified  for  that  line  of  teaching.  The  movement  toward 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  second  generation  of  female  bread- 
winners as  compared  with  the  first^  is  perhaps  most  marked  among 
the  Irish  and  tne  three  Scandinavian  nationalities,  viz,  the  Danes, 
the  Norwegians,  and  the  Swedes.  But  the  percentage  of  teachers 
is  highest  in  the  second  generation  of  Canadian  English,  and  almost 
as  high  in  the  second  generation  of  Scotch.  The  third  highest  per- 
centage is  that  for  the  second  generation  of  English  and  Welsh. 
In  fact,  the  female  breadwinners  whose  parents  were  Canadian 
English,  English  and  Welsh,  or  Scotch  immigrants  comprise  pro- 
portionately more  teachers  than  the  female  breadwinners  whose  par- 
ents were  native  Americans. 
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Tablb  21. — FeTnale  t^eadwinrien,  eUurified  by  natUmaUty  and  general  noHvity:  TaUd 

numhtTf  and  nwmher  and  per  cent  employed  as  teachers. 


UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Natknallty  (as  detennlDed  by  oountry  of  birtli  of  paients). 

* 

Total 
number. 

Teachers. 

Number. 

Percent. 

AUdanm 

5,829,292 

828,049 

6.2 

Nattye  white  of  natlYB  parentage 

1,927,811 
2,064,461 

206,276 
105,994 

ia8 

White  of  foreign  panmtagB  a 

6.1 

|ri]f(Mn^ni4tlci«t  (fimflgn-born)' ..^ 

880,415 
1,184,046 

17,326 
88,669 

2.C 

8eoonBgBneratioh(nadTe-boiii) 

7.6 

Anstrian ........  x 

25,696 

879 

1.5 

Plxst noeretlon .......... .....4.,, ......x    4.  ^. 

20,408 
5,195 

127 
262 

.6 

Seoooid  generation.  ........................................... 

4.9 

Bohemian.... 

25,713 

409 

1.6 

Pint nneratlon ..................x.x.x.iixx    x.^.* 

13,125 
12,688 

92 
317 

.7 

Seoona  generation 

2.5 

100,368 

9,174 

9.1 

Fint  gjBDeration 

62,709 
47,660 

2,165 
7,019 

4.1 

Seoona  generation 

14.7 

78,814 

1,631 

2.1 

First  genention 

47,605 
31,309 

725 
906 

1.5 

Seoona  gBmeratlon. ........................................... 

2.9 

Paniah. x......x. 

15,677 

692 

4.4 

First  generation 

8,756 
6,821 

124 
668 

1.4 

Seoona  generation 

8.3 

iCngiiah  aiKJi  Welsh ..... 

168,662 

13,370 

8.4 

^                                                                                                                                                                                                                                        .X..X*..Xi.._XiXi 

First  generation 

62,084 
96,478 

1,802 
11,478 

3.0 

Seoona  generation ............................................ 

11.9 

Frenoh. .............. ..x.x.x.     x           *  * 

20,929 

1,668 

7.4 

8,763 
12,166 

683 
875 

7.8 

Seoona  generation 

7.2 

Oennan 

637,964 

21,177 

8.9 

First  sjeneration 

161,625 
376,339 

3,338 
17,839 

2.1 

Seoona  generation ............................................ 

4.7 

Hrnigarian.... ... 

14,627 

104 

.7 

12,608 
2,019 

42 
62 

.8 

Seoona  generation 

8.1 

Irish. 

633,900 

35,273 

5.6 

First  generation. ............................................. 

246,792 
388,106 

3,736 
31,638 

1.6 

Seoona  generation 

&1 

Italian ...............x 

26,068 

191 

.7 

20,307 
6,761 

77 
114 

.4 

Second  generation 

2.0 

47,978 

2,942 

6.1 

First  generation , 

22,896 
25,082 

424 
2,518 

1.9 

Second  generation 

10.0 

•SBdades  also  fbe  few  foielgn-bom  white  whose  parants  woe  natives  of  the  United  States. 
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Tablb  21. — FemdU  breadmnners,  cUu8\fied  by  naUonaliiy  and  general  fuUwUjf:  ToM 
number,  and  number  and  per  cent  employed  a$  teaeker9^-<jaatjnued. 


UNITED  STATES  :1900-C0Qllni]ed. 


Nationality  (as  detennliied  by  ocnmtry  of  birtli  of  parents). 


Total 
nmiiber* 


Nnmbflr. 


Wldte  of  fofelsn  parentage— Oontlinied. 
PoUah 


Fixstmeration. 
lasenera 


Second  geneiatlon. 
RosBlan 


Flnt  veneration, 
ideenei 


Second  generation. 
Bootch. 


First  fnaneration. 
idffeneratio 


Second  generation. 
Swedish 


First  eeneration. 
ideeneratj 


Second  generation. 
Swiss. 


First  generation, 
idgenei 


Second  generation. 
Other  foreign^ 


First  gjenerationa. 
idgenei 


Second  generation 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 


88, 04 


26,1£8 
12,381 


40,811 


86,(00 
6,781 


46,006 


21,618 
34,677 


81,163 


67,046 
24,118 


16,121 


7,866 
7,766 


160,640 


66,740 
00,000 


1,837,020 


668 


807 
246 


278 


148 
130 


4,806 


812 
8,408 


2,267 


48S 

1,776 


001 


244 

667 


10,800 


1,018 
8,882 


13,780 


1.4 


La 

2.0 


.7 


.4 
2.2 


OlS 


8.8 
14.2 


2.8 


.8 
7.4 


6.0 


8.3 

a6 


6l9 


8.4 

&0 


LO 


•  Inclndes  also  the  few  Soraign-bom  white  whose  parents  were  natives  of  the  United  Stilsk 
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Tablb  A. — White  mdU  Irmdwwnart  offoreian  partntaqe,  dassUUd  by  nationality  (ai 
deUrmmed  by  country  of  birth  of  par€rU$)  ana  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent  in 
eadi  epecyiea  occupation. 


UMlTBn  8TATB8:  1900. 


^'OOVnMKlOO* 


AUoocapstloiis 

Afrtcalturel  puiBoits 

Agricolttml  ]abonn 

Fvmen,  planten,  and  oveneera 

AU  othen  in  this  daaa. 

PnlnBlonal  aerrke 

Domestic  and  penonal  aervSoe 

Latxnera  (not  spedfled) 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartendeiB 

Serranta  and  waiters 

All  others  In  this  class. 

Trade  and  transportation 

Agents 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

laymen,  hackmeo,  teamsters,  etc 

HacksteiB  and  pedcuers 

Merchanta  and  deaters  (except  wholesale) . . . . 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys. 

Sfdesmen 

Steam  railroad  empk>yees 

All  others  in  thbcfess. 

Ifanolacturingand  mecfaanloalpoisalts . 

Bonding  trades 

Carpenters  and  JolnerB 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  glailers,  and  yamlBherB 

Other  boUcling  trades 

Blackamlths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Machinists 

Mannftictorers  and  officials,  etc 

Miners  and  qoarrymen. 

Pilntara,  Uthographers,  imd  pressmen 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 

TaUors 

Textile  mill  operatlTes 

In  cotton  ntllls 

In  all  other  textile  mills 

Tobacco  and  dgar  fiKstory  operatives 

All  others  In  tiSs  class. 


Austrian. 

Bohemian. 

Flist  genera- 

Seooiid  gen- 
eration (Dom 
In  United 

First  generap 

tlon(bom 

abroad). 

Second  sen- 

enitlon(Dom 

in  United 

anoia}. 

States). 

States). 

Num- 

Per 

Nom- 

Per 

Nom- 

Per 

Nom- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

Ifi8,083 

100.0 

14,587 

100.0 

71,389 

100.0 

32,707 

100.0 

12,314 

8.0 

3,812 

26.1 

22,857 

32.0 

13,997 

42.8 

3,487 

2.3 

2,667 

18.3 

4,428 

6.2 

8,928 

27.3 

8,016 

6.2 

1,071 

7.3 

18,094 

25.3 

4,961 

15.2 

811 

.6 

74 

.5 

335 

.6 

106 

.8 

2,357 

1.5 

696 

4.1 

979 

1.4 

663 

2.0 

35,390 

28.1 

1,742 

11.9 

12,061 

16.9 

3,472 

10.6 

28,803 

18.8 

1,078 

7.4 

0,996 

14.0 

2,659 

8.1 

2,018 

1.3 

166 

1.1 

1,064 

1.6 

305 

.9 

1,770 

1.2 

116 

.8 

230 

.3 

114 

.3 

2,800 

1.8 

382 

2.6 

771 

1.1 

384 

1.2 

10.884 

13.0 

3,932 

27.0 

6,688 

9.4 

4,966 

15.2 

964 

.6 

162 

1.0 

395 

.6 

151 

.6 

425 

.3 

294 

2.0 

144 

.2 

294 

.9 

1,242 

.8 

873 

6.0 

500 

.7 

929 

2.8 

1,028 

.7 

218 

1.5 

863 

1.2 

591 

1.8 

2,223 

1.5 

31 

.2 

194 

.3 

60 

.2 

6,406 

4.2 

627 

4.3 

2,063 

2.9 

733 

2.2 

294 

.2 

272 

1.9 

86 

.1 

303 

1-2. 

1,861 

1.2 

734 

5.0 

649 

.9 

930 

2.8 

8,206 

2.1 

170 

1.2 

847 

1.2 

300 

.9 

2,224 

1.6 

561 

3.8 

948 

1.3 

605 

1.8 

83,068 

64.3 

4,606 

30.9 

28,804 

40.3 

9,699 

29.8 

3,874 

2.6 

526 

8.6 

3,749 

5.3 

1,321 

4.0 

1,635 

1.1 

168 

1.2 

1,947 

2.7 

521 

1.6 

606 

.4 

38 

.3 

703 

1.0 

92 

.3 

1,229 

.8 

186 

1.3 

792 

1.1 

434 

1.3 

406 

.3 

134 

.9 

307 

.4 

274 

.8 

822 

.5 

85 

.6 

864 

1.2 

325 

1.0 

1,465 

1.0 

92 

.6 

1,041 

1.5 

214 

.7 

6,862 

8.8 

183 

1.3 

1,672 

2.3 

606 

1.8 

1,039 

.7 

242 

1.7 

926 

1.3 

643 

2.0 

1.380 

.9 

172 

1.2 

496 

.7 

140 

.4 

28,864 

18.9 

709 

4.9 

1,567 

2.2 

254 

.8 

416 

.3 

206 

1.4 

417 

.6 

438 

1.8 

635 

.3 

58 

.4 

720 

1.0 

160 

.6 

12,037 

7.9 

282 

1.9 

4,931 

6.9 

1,198 

3.7 

1,284 

.8 

110 

.8 

•      376 

.5 

67 

.2 

435 

.3 

16 

.1 

48 

.1 

5 

(•) 

849 

.5 

96 

.7 

327 

.6 

62 

.2 

968 

.6 

154 

1.1 

2,266 

3.2 

420 

1.8 

24,653 

16.0 

1,684 

11.6 

9,778 

13.7 

3,816 

11.7 

•  Less  than  0.1  per  oent. 
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Table  A. — WkUe  male  breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage^  cUuHfied  by  nationaUty  (as 
deUmwned  b^  country  of  birth  of  parents)  and  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent 
in  each  specified  occupation — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES:  igOO-Contlxiiied. 


Oooupatioo. 


All  oocopatioiu 

Agricultural  pursuits 

Agricultural  laborers 

Fanners,  planters,  and  ovecaeers 

All  others  in  this  class 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Laborers  (not  spedfled) 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders 

Servants  and  waiters 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Agents 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Dravmen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hucksters  and  peddlos 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys 

Salesmen 

Steam  railroad  employees 

All  others  in  this  class 

Manulscturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 

Building  trades 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  vamishers 

Other  building  trades 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  pressmen 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 

Tailors 

Textile  mill  operatives 

In  cotton  mills 

In  all  other  textile  mills 

Tobacco  and  dear  factory  operatives 

All  others  in  this  dass 


Canadian,  EngUsiL 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


191,  IW 


41,6fi9 


13,814 

22,068 

4,802 


8,342 


28,437 


10,242 
1,306 
2,131 
5,7fi6 


44,102 


2,534 
2,111 
4,742 
8,160 

310 
6,  £06 

406 

4,794 

5,169 

10,441 


68.620 


20,714 


14,226 
1,256 
8,406 
1,824 

3,701 
2,747 
2,171 
3,475 
3,007 
2,010 
1,512 
2,422 
632 
2,420 


947 
1,482 

184 
22,616 


Par 
oent. 


100.0 


21.8 


7.2 

12.0 

2.6 


4.4 


14.0 


lai 

.7 

1.1 

8.0 


23.1 


1.3 
1.1 
2.5 
4.3 

.2 
2.0 

.2 
2.5 
2.7 
&5 


35.8 


las 


7.4 

.7 

1.8 

1.0 

1.0 
1.4 
1.1 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 

.8 
1.3 

.3 
1.3 


.5 
.8 

.1 
11.8 


SecondgeD- 

eratloncDom 

In  United 

States). 


Num- 
ber. 


177,787 


54,092 


25,481 

26,347 

3,164 


8,265 


26,405 


18,245 

962 

1,548 

5,630 


42,813 


2,235 
2,416 
7,206 
5,177 
248 
4,943 
1,108 
5,617 
5,077 
8,606 
f 


45,312 


10,406 


4,985 

963 

2,847 

1,701 

1,813 
1,982 
1,570 
2,063 
1,066 
2,147 
1,820 
2,022 
204 
1,615 


564 
1,051 

207 
16,328 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


30.9 


14.3 

14.8 

1.8 


4.6 


14.9 


ia3 

.6 

.9 

3.2 


24.1 


1.3 
1.4 
4.1 
2.9 

.1 
2.8 

.6 
3.2 
2.9 
4.9 


25.5 


5.9 


2.8 

.5 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

.0 

1.7 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

.2 

.9 


.3 
.6 

.2 
9.2 


Canadian,  French. 


First  gent.. 

tlon  (bom 

abn»d). 


Num- 
ber. 


168,421 


22,850 


6,197 

12,706 

3,945 


2,065 


82,175 


26,382 
1,542 
1,062 
4,180 


21,115 


795 

878 
1,346 
5,446 

431 
8,580 

148 
2,566 
3,386 
3,060 


90,226 


15,906 


10,287 

2,214 

2,564 

803 

2,662 
5,640 
2,382 
2,374 

938 
1,717 

457 
3,156 

585 
82,174 


23,720 
8,454 

168 
22,116 


Per 
oent. 


100.0 


18.6 


8.7 
7.6 
2.3 


1.2 


10.1 


15.1 

.9 

.6 

2.5 


12.5 


.5 

.2 

.8 

3.2 

.8 

2.1 

.1 

1.5 

2.0 

1.8 


58.6 


9.4 


6.1 

1.3 

1.5 

.5 

1.6 
3.4 
1.4 
1.4 

.6 
1.0 

.3 
1.9 

.3 
19.1 


14.1 
6.0 

.1 
13.1 


Second  gen- 
eration (Dom 
in  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


95,388 


21,100 


10,070 
9,872 
1,167 


1,585 


17,063 


12,749 

794 

785 

2,755 


15,526 


556 

442 
1,792 
8,178 

251 
1,660 


2,480 
2,101 
2,097 


40,085 


6,046 


2,790 
800 

1,771 
676 

1,117 
8,426 
1,482 
1,853 
488 


588 

1,742 

190 

10,358 


6,426 
3,027 

245 
U,887 


cent. 


100.0 


22.1 


10.6 

ia4 

1.2 


1.6 


17.0 


18.4 

.8 

.8 

2.9 


10.3 


.6 

.6 
1.0 
8.8 

.3 
1.7 

.4 
2.6 
2.2 
2.8 


42.0 


6.S 


2.9 
.8 

1.0 
.7 

1.2 

3.0 

1.6 

LO 

.6 

.8 

.6 

1.8 

.2 

ia9 


6.7 
4.1 

.3 
12.4 
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Tabls  a. — TF%ito  male  hreadwinnera  of  foreign  parentage,  daa^fied  hv  nationality  (as 
determined  by  country  of  birth  of  parente)  and  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent 
in  each  specified  occupation — Continued. 

UNITBD  8TATB8:  lOOO-GoDtlniied. 


OooapfttloD. 


All  OOCIXJMtiODS 

Agricaltaral  ponolts 

Agrlcoltoial  lAborera 

FumerSi  planters,  and  oyenecn t. 

All  others  In  this  class 

Professional  servtoe 

Domestic  and  personal  serrice 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

SaloonkeeperB  and  bartenders 

Servants  and  waiters 

AU  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Agents 

Bookkeepers  and  aoooimtants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

H  ucksters  and  i)eddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) . . . 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys 

Salnmen 

Steam  railroad  employees 

All  others  in  this  class 

Manntftctoring  and  mechanical  pursuits 

Building  trades 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  sladers,  and  vamishers 

Other  building  trades 

BbMdomiths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repaliperB 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc 

Mtaiers  and  quarrymen 

Printers ,  lithographers,  and  pressmen 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 

Tailors 

Textile-mlU  operatives 

In  cotton  mills 

In  all  other  textile  mills 

Tobacco  and  clear  factory  operatiTCs 

All  others  in  thb  class 


Danish. 


First  genersr 

tlon(bom 

abiDad). 


Num- 
ber. 


82,6fi2 


34,061 


8,126 

25,308 

l,fi22 

1,545 


12,398 


8,261 
822 
067 

2,368 


12,122 


660 

-294 

904 

1,954 

118 

2,617 

66 

1,004 

1,845 

2,881 


21,636 


6,179 


3,344 
946 

1,451 
438 

1,736 


811 
1,028 
607 
1,014 
223 
642 
765 
207 


13 
194 

182 
7,513 


cent. 


100.0 


42.3 


9.8 

30.6 

1.8 


15.0 


10.0 
1.0 
1.2 
2.9 


14.7 


.7 

.4 
1.1 
2.4 

.1 
3.0 

.1 
1.2 
2.2 
3.5 


26.2 


7.5 


4.0 

1.1 

1.8 

.5 

2.1 
.8 

1.0 

1.2 
.8 

1.2 
.3 
.8 
.0 
.8 


.2 
9.1 


Second  nn- 

eration(Dom 

in  United 

States). 


Num- 
ber. 


23,007 


11,622 


7,991 

2,983 

648 

"era 


2,896 


2,200 
101 
191 
404 


3,740 


128 
194 
667 
478 
30 
393 
194 
665 
410 
6£1 


4,156 


938 


466 

96 

268 

128 

214 
54 

141 
296 
106 
267 
177 
154 
51 
66 


18 
48 

49 
1,639 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


60.3 


34.6 

12.9 

2.8 

To 


12.6 


9.6 
.4 

.8 
1.7 


16.2 


.6 

.8 
2.9 
2.1 

.1 
1.7 

.8 
2.9 
1.8 
2.6 


18.0 


4.1 


2.0 
.4 

1.1 
.6 

.9 
.2 
.6 

1.3 
.6 

1.2 
.8 
.7 
.2 
.3 


.1 
.2 

.2 
7.1 


English  and  Welsh. 


First  eenera* 

tlon  (bom 

abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


439,081 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


79,340 


15,273 

57,710 

6;  357 

19,711 


60,204 


28,261 
2,793 
5,982 

13,168 


81,058 


6,594 
5.620 

10,441 

7,932 

839 

15,221 

692 

7,638 

8,348 

17,733 


208,718 


32,762 


13,359 
6,686 
7,620 
5,087 

6,460 

3,766 
11,601 
14,077 

9,591 
44,918 

3,349 
894 

2,336 
19,588 


7,102 
12,486 

839 
68,557 


18.1 


3.5 

13.1 

1.4 

4.5 


11.4 


6.4 

.6 

1.4 

3.0 


18.5 


1.5 
1.3 
2.4 
1.8 

.2 
3.6 

.2 
1.7 
1.9 
4.0 


47.6 


7.6 


3.0 
1.6 
1.7 
1.2 

1.5 

.9 

2.6 

3.2 

2.2 

10.2 

.8 

.2 

.5 

4.5 


1.6 
2.8 

.2 
13.3 


Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
In  United 
States). 


Nunft- 
ber. 


442,866 


117,760 


38,237 

74,225 

5,298 

21.682 


47,198 


30,490 
2,356 
2,366 

11,987 


107,600 


6,721 

6,639 

18,629 

10,626 

739 

17,234 

2,177 

13,036 

11,831 

20,068 


148,725 


27,704 


11,417 
3,306 
7,479 
5,608 

4,674 
2,266 
8,168 

10,763 
7,807 

26,099 

4,796 

1,494 

947 

8,434 


2,551 
5,883 

952 
45,689 


Par 
cent. 


100.0 


26.6 


8.6 

16.8 

1.2 

To 


ia7 


6.0 
.6 
.6 

2.7 


24.3 


1.5 
1.6 
4.2 
2.4 

.2 
3.0 

.6 
2.0 
2.7 
4.6 


33.6 


6.3 


2.6 
.7 

1.7 
1.2 

1.1 

.6 

1.8 

2.4 

1.8 

6.7 

1.1 

.3 

.2 

1.9 


.6 
1.3 

.2 

ia3 


a  Less  than  a  1  per  cent. 
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Table  A. — WkUe  male  breadwinners  of  foreign  partniage^  ckusified 
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fumber 


Ulf{at 


UNITED  STATB8:  IttOO-ContlniiBd. 


OOOCQWSiOIL 


AU  oocapstioDs 

Agrionltonl  pomilts.. 

Agrfooltonl  laboracs 

Fanners,  planters,  and  ovefseers 

Allotheninttiisclaas 

PiofeaBlonal  aervloe 

Domestlo  and  penooal  aervloe 

Laboren  (not  spedfied) 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders 

Servants  and  waiters 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Agents 

Bookkeepers  and  aooonntants 

(3erks  and  oopyists 

Draymen,  harkmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hucksters  and  peddlerB 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale). . 

Messengers  and  errand  and  oflkse  boys 

Salesmen 

Steam  railroad  employees 

AU  others  in  this  class 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  par- 
suits 

Building  trades 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  dazlers,  and  vamishers 

Other  building  trades 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers , 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Machinists 

Manu&cturers  and  officials,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  x>re6smen 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees , 

TaUors 

Textile  mill  operatives 

In  cotton  mills 

In  all  other  textile  mills 

Tobacco  and  cigar  tectory  operatives 

All  others  in  this  class 


Fienoh. 


First  ganerBr 

tlan(bom 

abroad). 


Namp 

ber. 


51,481 


11,356 


2,356 
7,416 
1,584 

2,650 

10,686 


4,004 

968 

8,132 

2,582 

7,858 


482 
844 
604 
664 
178 

2,546 

41 

622 

620 

1,727 


18,882 


2,571 


1,351 
362 
685 
233 

668 
642 
601 

1,066 
668 

2,045 
206 
160 
677 

1,065 


200 

856 

120 
7,802 


For 
cent. 


loao 


22.1 


4.6 

144 

3.1 

XT 

20? 


7.8 
1.0 
6.1 
6.0 

16.3 


.8 

.7 
1.3 
1.3 

.3 
6.0 

.1 
1.2 
1.2 
3.4 


36.7 


6.0 


2.6 
.7 

1.2 
.6 

1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
2.1 
1.8 
6.7 
.4 
.3 
1.1 
2.1 


.4 
1.7 

.2 
15.2 


Second  sen- 

oration  (oom 

in  United 

States). 


Nom- 
ber. 


66,152 


14,846 


6,145 

0,047 

668 

2,4^^ 

7,870 


4,851 
814 
643 

2,002 


13,666 


852 

755 
2,312 
1,240 

146 
2,521 

236 
1,727 
1,303 
2,654 


16,379 


3,612 


1,703 
291 

l,0tt 
576 

681 
834 
706 

1,048 
794 

1,013 
661 
251 
220 
292 


46 
246 

214 
6,663 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


26.0 


9.8 

16.4 

1.2 


4.4 


14.8 


7.9 
1.6 
1.2 
8.7 


24.8 


1.6 
1.4 
4.2 
2.8 

.3 
4.6 

.4 
8.1 
2.4 
4.6 


29.7 


6.6 


8.1 

.6 

1.9 

1.0 

L2 

.6 

1.3 

1.9 

1.4 

1.8 

LO 

.6 

.4 

.6 


.1 
.4 

.4 

13.1 


German.. 


First  geneiBr 

tion(bom 

abroad). 


Nom- 
ber. 


1,276,046 


848,266 


71,589 

968,677 

12,999 


80,038 


210,629 


129,682 
26,647 
16,480 
88,020 


210,706 


11,610 

6,648 

16,809 

28,842 

4,883 

66,498 

1,186 

18,960 

18,703 

37,062 


476,413 


83,626 


41,974 

15,802 

19,256 

7,095 

17,442 
19,420 
22,176 
22,206 
17,986 
19,038 
6,036 
7,142 
28,816 
11,977 


1,932 
10,045 

10,926 
210,121 


Per 

cent. 


lOOiO 


37.8 


6.6 

30.7 

1.0 


2.4 


16.6 


10.2 
2.1 
1.2 
8.1 


1&6 


.9 

.6 
1.8 
2.8 

.4 
6.3 

.1 
1.6 
1.6 
2.9 


37.8 


6.6 


8.8 

1.3 

1.6 

.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

1.6 

.6 

.6 

3.3 

.9 


.3 

.8 

.9 

16.5 


Second  C6D> 

oration  (bom 

in  United 

States). 


Nam- 

ber. 


1,491,639 


426,910 


186,721 

280,790 

10,r" 


44,309 


187,019 


111,821 

34,024 

8,346 

42,829 


863,370 


16,080 
19,548 
67  819 
41,968 

4,268 
68,718 

9,302 
52,769 
27,405 
65,629 


480,826 


92,891 


89,246 

9,143 

36,444 

18,058 

17,885 
10,388 
27,400 
29,393 
30,061 
16,887 
18,497 

7,163 
12,641 

8,768 


1,096 
7,667 

18,136 
305,850 


cent. 


loao 


2&0 


13.4 

16l5 

.7 

£o 


12.6 


7.6 

1.6 

.6 

2.9 


23.7 


1.1 
1.S 
&9 
2.8 

.S 
4.6 

.6 
S.6 
1.8 
3.7 


82.2 


6.2 


2.6 

.6 

1.8 

1.2 

1.2 

.7 

1.8 

2.0 

l.S 

1.1 

1.2 

.5 

.8 

.6 


.1 
.5 

.9 
18.8 
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Tablb  A. — WTnte  male  breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage,  classified  by  nationality  (as 
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UNITED  STATES:  IQOO-Contlniied. 


Occapation. 


All  occapations 

Agricultural  pursuits 

Agricultural  laborers 

Fvmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

All  others  in  this  class 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Laborers  (not  si>ecifled) 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders 

Servants  and  waiters 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Agents 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale). 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys 

Salesmen 

Steam  railroad  employees 

Ail  others  in  this  class 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur 
suits 

Building  trades 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  slaziers,  and  vamlshers 

Other  building  trades , 

B  lacksmi  ths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers , 

Iron  and  steel  workers , 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  pressmen 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 

Tailors 

Textile  mill  operatives 

In  cotton  mills 

In  all  other  textile  mills 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 

All  others  in  tnis  class , 


Hungarian. 

Irish. 

tibnTbom 
abroad). 

Second  gen- 
eration ( Dom 
in  UnftM 
States). 

First  generar 

tion  (bom 

abroad). 

Second  gen- 
eration ( Dom 
in  United 
States). 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Number. 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

cent. 

88,440 

100.0 

3,880 

100.0 

714,222 

100.0 

1,090,103 

100.0 

2,854 

3.2 

371 

9.6 

97,454 

13.6 

179,499 

16.5 

1,222 

1.4 

272 

7.0 

22,805 

3.2 

76,478 

7.0 

1,413 

1.6 

89 

2.3 

67,036 

9.4 

95,766 

8.8 

1,013 

.2 

10 

.3 

7,613 

1.1 

7,256 

.7 

1.1 

182 

4.7 

13,910 

1.9 

39,802 

3.7 

21,936 

24.8 

301 

10.1 

217,322 

30.4 

185,706 

17.0 

19,750 

22.3 

270 

7.0 

158,933 

22.3 

110,960 

10.2 

717 

.8 

27 

.7 

13,305 

1.9 

20,441 

1.9 

535 

.6 

28 

.7 

12,341 

1.7 

9,427 

.9 

925 

1.0 

66 

1.7 

32,743 

4.6 

44,878 

4.1 

9,015 

10.2 

1,528 

39.4 

154,443 

21.6 

309,239 

28.4 

484 

.5 

33 

.9 

6,114 

.9 

13,484 

1.2 

224 

.3 

106 

2.7 

2,902 

.4 

13,280 

1.2 

636 

.7 

342 

8.8 

12,501 

1.8 

54,599 

5.0 

479 

.5 

80 

2.1 

30,569 

4.3 

49.809 

4.6 

736 

.8 

40 

1.0 

1,849 

.3 

2,939 

.3 

2,936 

3.3 

168 

4.3 

20,574 

2.9 

31,302 

2.9 

135 

.2 

146 

3.8 

903 

.1 

8.237 

.8 

893 

1.0 

260 

6.9 

8,739 

1.2 

29,707 

2.7 

1,601 

1.8 

23 

.6 

31,188 

4.4 

47.876 

4.4 

891 

1.0 

321 

8.3 

39,104 

5.5 

57,946 

5.3 

53,622 

60.6 

1,406 

36.3 

231,093 

32.4 

375,857 

34.5 

1,387 

1.6 

67 

1.7 

41,851 

5.9 

74,840 

6.9 

558 

.6 

13 

.3 

13,900 

1.9 

19,745 

1.8 

184 

.2 

11 

.3 

12,595 

1.8 

11,906 

1.1 

458 

.5 

21 

.5 

6,157 

.9 

17,116 

1.6 

187 

.2 

22 

.6 

9,199 

1.3 

26,073 

2.4 

454 

.5 

14 

.4 

11,697 

1.6 

13,604 

1.2 

897 

1.0 

18 

.5 

8,435 

1.2 

13,328 

1.2 

4,679 

5.3 

53 

1.4 

20,013 

2.8 

27,350 

2.5 

415 

.5 

37 

1.0 

9,471 

1.3 

24,918 

2.3 

579 

.7 

42 

1.1 

7,905 

1.1 

12,100 

1.1 

26,550 

30.0 

394 

10.2 

22,892 

3.2 

28,421 

2.6 

218 

.2 

66 

1.7 

2,968 

.4 

14,206 

1.3 

128 

.1 

10 

.3 

1,651 

.2 

3,353 

.3 

3,684 

4.2 

85 

2.2 

3,802 

.5 

2,732 

.3 

1,017 

1.1 

53 

1.4 

14,634 

2.0 

23,221 

2.1 

28 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

4,782 

.7 

5,642 

.5 

089 

1.1 

52 

1.3 

9,852 

1.4 

17,579 

1.6 

1,074 

1.2 

45 

1.2 

569 

.1 

3,424 

.3 

12,540 

14.2 

524 

13.5 

85,205 

11.9 

134,298 

12.3 

Bssthan 

0.1  pel 

'oeai. 

72289''— VOL  1—11 53 
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Table  A. — White  male  hreadwinnen  of  foreign  parentage,  eUusified  by  naUonaliiijf  (oi 
determined  by  oountry  of  birth  of  jforents)  <md  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  eeat 
in  each  epecified  occujxitum— Continued. 

UNITED  STATES:  190(>-ContInaBd. 


Oocopatlim. 


All  oocu'patloDj 

Agriooltiiral  puraalts. 

Agricoltaral  laborais 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

A 11  others  in  fhJs  class ^ 

Professional  servioe 

Domestic  and  i>ersonal  aerrloe 

Laborers  (not  specified ) 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders 

Servants  and  waiters 

All  otbws  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation. 

AgBnts 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys 

Salesmen. 

Steam  railroad  employees 

All  others  in  this  class 

Mamifacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 

Bii  ildlng  trades 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  cdiasiers,  and  vamishers 

Other  bouding  trades 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Machinists 

ManufiBcturers  and  officials,  etc 

Miners  and  quanymen. 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  pressmen 

Saw  and  planing  m  ill  employees 

Tailors 

Textile  mill  operatives 

In  cotton  mills 

In  all  other  textile  mills 

Tobacco  and  cif»r  flsctory  operatives 

All  otiiers  in  this  class 


Italian. 


First  genera- 
tion Cbom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


276,438 


16,614 


9,954 
4,410 
2,250 


8,813 


116,973 


91,778 
3,600 
2,822 

18,773 


50,421 


880 

312 

1,270 

2,718 

6,679 

15,981 

849 

1,660 

17,273 

3,799 


88,617 


10,167 


2,456 

5,476 

1,250 

985 

952 
9,458 
2,532 

679 

1,128 

25,465 

430 

524 
7,813 
8.886 


396 
8,490 

867 
24,716 


Per 

cent. 


100.0 


6.0 


3.6 

1.6 

.8 


1.4 


42.3 


83.2 
1.8 
1.0 
6.8 


18.2 


.1 

.1 

.5 

1.0 

2.4 

5.8 

.1 

.6 

6.2 

1.4 


32.1 


3.7 


.9 

2.0 

.5 

.4 

.3 

3.4 

.9 

.2 

.4 

9.2 

.2 

.2 

2.8 

1.4 


.1 
1.3 

.3 
8.9 


Second  ven- 
eration (bom 
in  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


16,988 


1,613 


1,134 
372 
107 


601 


4,016 


2,105 
563 
212 

1,136 


6,144 


122 
193 
853 
811 
324 
953 
300 
642 
210 
727 


5,612 


1,170 


634 

96 

221 

219 

167 
232 
165 
171 

95 
534 
262 

34 
274 
212 


36 
176 

85 
2,211 


Per 

cent. 


100.0 


9.5 


6.7 

2.2 

.6 


3.6 


23.6 


12.4 
3.3 
1.2 
6.7 


30.3 


.7 
1.1 
5.0 
4.8 
1.9 
5.6 
1.8 
3.8 
1.3 
4.3 


83.0 


6.9 


3.7 

.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.0 
1.4 
1.0 
1.0 

.6 
3.1 
1.5 

.2 
1.6 
1.2 


.2 

1.0 

.5 
13.0 


Norwegian. 


First  ganerar 

tion  (bom 

-abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


171,006 


85,003 


19,688 

63,266 

2,139 


2,997 


21,973 


16,271 
1,287 
1,104 
3,311 


21,350 


961 

439 
1,610 
1,758 

151 
4,237 

137 
1,862 
8,433 
6,862 


89,503 


13,555 


8,830 

1,241 

2,856 

628 

1,772 
1,190 
1,069 
1,887 

891 
2,180 

428 

8,404 

1,602 

85 


12 
73 

103 
11,427 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


49.8 


11.5 

87.0 

1.3 


1.8 


12.8 


9.5 
.8 
.6 

1.9 


12.5 


.6 

.3 

.9 

1.0 

.1 

2.5 

.1 

1.1 

2.0 

4.0 


23.2 


7.9 


5.2 
.7 

1.7 
.4 

1.0 
.7 
.6 

1.1 
.5 

1.3 
.3 

2.0 
.9 

(•) 


.1 

6.7 


Second  nn- 

eratlon(bom 

in  United 

States). 


Num- 
ber. 


85,656 


53,942 


82,589 

20,646 

708 


1.014 


8,228 


6,128 
433 
£06 

1,071 


12.067 


781 

666 

1,811 

1,052 

86 

2,808 

880 

2,258 

1,149 

1,806 


9,487 


2,299 


1,160 
225 
676 
288 

533 
107 
265 
676 
264 
416 
457 
684 
138 
62 


6 
46 

1(B 
8,403 


a  Less  than  OJ.  per  cent* 


cent. 


100.0 


63.0 


88.0 

24.1 

.8 


2.2 


0.6 


7.3 
.5 
.7 

1.3 


14.1 


.9 

.6 
2.1 
1.2 

(•) 
2.7 
.4 
2.6 
1.3 
2.1 


11.: 


2.7 


1.4 
.8 
.8 
.3 

.6 
.1 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.6 
.6 
.8 
.3 
.1 


<•) 


.1 

.1 
CI 
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TabIiB  a. — White  male  (breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage,  claeeiified  by  nationality  (a$ 
determined  bv  country  of  birth  of  parents)  <md  general  nativity:  Nurnher  and  per  cent 
in  each  specified  occupation— Oontmued. 


UNITED  STATES:  lOOO-Continiied. 


Occupstlon. 


AU  oocupatkuu 

Agitealtunl  piusults 

Agiiculturallaborers 

Faimeis,  plaateis,  and  overaeeis 

All  others  in  this  class. 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Laboiers  (not  specified) 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders 

Servants  and  waiters 

All  otheis  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Aj^ts 

Bookkeepers  and  accotmtants 

ClerkB  and  copyists 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hucksteis  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys 

Salesmen 

Steam  railroad  employees 

All  otheis  in  this  class 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

Building  trades 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Masons  Cbrick  and  stone) 

Pahiters,  elazlers,  and  vamlshers 

Other  building  trades 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Printen,  lithographers,  and  pressmen 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 

Tailors 

Textile  mUl  operatives 

In  cotton  mills 

In  all  other  textile  mills 

Tobacco  and  olnr  factory  operatives 

All  others  in  this  class 


PoUah. 


First  genera* 

tkmXbom 

abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


183,055  100.0 


Per 

cent. 


19,256 


7,796 

10,480 

981 


1,565        .9 


57,345 


53,232 

1,829 

447 

1,837 


22,154 


778 

219 

877 

1,796 

3,197 

7,428 

302 

1,794 

3,919 

1,844 


82,735 


5,291 


2,350 
911 

1,494 
536 

1,478 
2,266 

12,060 
1,288 
1,135 

14,024 

393 

2,023 

8,621 

5,731 


3,838 
1,893 

962 
27,463 


10.5 


4.3 

5.7 

.5 


31.3 


29.1 

1.0 

.2 

LO 


12.1 


.4 

.1 

.5 

1.0 

1.7 

4.1 

.2 

1.0 

2.1 

1.0 


45.2 


2.9 


1.3 
.5 
.8 
.3 

.8 
1.2 
6.6 

.7 

.6 
7.7 

.2 
1.1 
4.7 
3.1 


2.1 
1.0 

.5 
16.0 


Second  gen- 

eration  (  oom 

in  United 

States). 


Num- 
ber. 


25,076 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


6,236 


4,729 

1,380 

118 


24.0 


18.2 

6.3 

.6 


329 


1.3 


4,701 


4,081 
199 
120 
301 


4,424 


135 
228 
790 
455 
148 
524 
344 
959 
284 
657 


10,2^ 


1,200 


591 

61 

430 

118 

111 
233 

1,049 
312 
104 

1,292 
284 
463 
476 
231 


42 

189 

287 
4,243 


18.1 


16.7 

.8 

.5 

1.2 


17.0 


.6 
.9 
3.0 
1.8 
.6 
2.0 
1.3 
3.7 
1.1 
2.1 


39.6 


Russian. 


First  genera- 
tion Cbom 
abroiad). 


Nmn- 
ber. 


191,690 


19,400 


6,016 

12,717 

768 


4,441 


10,260 


13,959 

1,276 

735 

3,291 


67,412 


2,498 

800 

3,283 

1,809 

12,340 

24,792 

1,129 

6,802 

1,139 

3,820 


90,996 


4.6      7,603 


2.3 
.2 

1.7 
.6 

.4 

.9 
4.0 
1.2 

.4 
5.0 
1.1 
1.8 
1.8 

.9 


2,637 

304 

3,397 

1,165 

866 
4,012 
1,422 

OoO 

8,677 

7,685 

879 

251 

34,418 

1,214 


.2 

.7 

1.1 
16.3 


290 
924 

3,975 
24,438 


Per 
cent 


100.0 


10.2 


3.1 

6.6 

.4 


Seoondgei^ 

eration  (Dom 

in  United 

Stotes). 


Num- 
ber. 


14,606 


4,284 


3,526 

681 

77 


2.3 


10.1 


7.3 
.7 
.4 

1.7 


30.0 


1.3 

.4 
1.7 

.9 

6.4 

12.9 

.6 
3.0 

.6 
2.0 


404 


1,167 


686 

132 

89 

260 


6,432 


182 
395 

1,267 
196 
204 
794 
459 

1,360 

93 

484 


47.6 


3.9 


3,311 


832 


1.4 
.2 

1.8 
.6 

.4 
2.1 

.7 

.6 

1.9 

4.0 

.6 

.1 

18.0 

.6 


.2 
.6 

2.1 
12.8 


144 
16 

107 
66 

39 
66 

68 

76 
169 
196 
200 

18 
804 

62 


13 
49 

207 
1,065 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


29.8 


24.2 

4.7 

.5 


2.8 


8.0 


4.7 
.9 
.6 

L8 


37.2 


1.2 
2.7 
8.7 
1.3 
1.4 
6.4 
3.1 
9.3 
.6 
3.3 


22.7 


2.3 


1.0 
.1 
.7 
.6 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

6.6 

.4 


.1 
.3 

1.4 
7.4 
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Table  A. — White  male  breadwinners  offcreign  parentage^  dassifird  by  nationalUy  {at 
determined  by  cotmtry  of  birth  of  parents)  ana  general  nativity:  ihimber  and  per  cent  in 
each  specified  occupation — Continued. 

X7NITBD  8TATBS:  IQOO-Continiied. 


Oocopation. 


Alloocapatlons. 


Agricaltunl  punuits. 


Agricaltaial  laborers 

Fanners,  planters,  and  overseen. 
All  others  In  this  class 


Professional  service. 


Domestic  and  i>er8onal  service. 


Laborers  (not  specified) 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders. 

Servants  and  waitets 

All  others  In  this  class 


Trade  and  transportation. 


Agents 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  ct^ylsts 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealere  (except  wholesale) . 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys 

Salesmen 


Steam  railroad  employees. 
All  others  In  this  class. 


Scotch. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


129,001 


Manqlacturlng  and  mechanical  punuits 


Building  trades. 


Carpenten  and  jolnen 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Palnten,  elazien,  and  vamlshen. 
Other  building  trades 


Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  maken  and  repalren. . . 

Iron  and  steel  worken 

Machinists 

Manufacturen  and  officials,  etc 

Minen  and  quarrymen 

Frintere.  llthograpben,  and  pressmen. 

Saw  ana  planing  mill  employees 

Tailon 

Textile  mill  operatives 


In  cotton  mills 

In  all  other  textile  miUs. 


Tobacco  and  clrar  factory  operatives. 
All  othera  In  this  class , 


23,710 


4,360 

16,534 

2,816 


5,820 


12,893 


7,348 

767 

1,256 

3,532 


26,007 


1,824 
1,949 
3,318 
2,341 

123 
4,355 

250 
2,747 
2,730 
6,370 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


61,471 


12,480 


6,680 
1,764 
1,788 
2,239 

2,832 

857 

2,706 

4,949 

3,320 

9,740 

1,177 

426 

950 

3,598 


923 
2,675 

03 
18,373 


1&3 


3.4 

12.7 

2.2 


Second  sen- 

eratlon  (bom 

In  United 

Stotes). 


Num- 
ber. 


111,105 


27,111 


8,379 

17,143 

1,580 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


24.4 


4.5      6,390 


0.9 


&7 

.6 

1.0 

2.7 


20.0 


1.4 
1.6 
2.6 
1.8 

.1 
3.4 

.2 
2.1 
2.1 
4.9 


47.3 


9.6 


6.1 
1.4 
1.4 
1.7 

2.2 

.7 

2.1 

3.8 

2.6 

7.6 

.9 

.3 

.7 

2.8 


.7 
2.1 

(«) 
14.1 


11,710 


6,036 
634 
674 

8,466 


28,617 


1,015 
1,861 
4,784 
2,614 

142 
4,208 

512 
8,220 
3,331 
5,840 


37,467 


7,504 


3,240 

833 

1,650 

1,772 

1,291 

659 

1,634 

8,119 

2,242 

6,198 

1,276 

436 

235 

1,834 


482 
1,352 

154 
10,985 


7.6 

15.4 

1.4 


6.7 


ia6 


6.2 
.6 
.6 

3.1 


Swedish. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


297,307 


89,806 


23,136 

62,268 

4,417 


4,547 


60,500 


37,040 
2,711 
8,483 
6,466 


26.6 


1.7 
1.7 
4.3 
2.4 

.1 
3.0 

.6 
2.0 
3.0 
6l3 


30,472 


1,186 

668 

3,010 

6,361 

382 

6,774 

240 

3,115 

8,486 

10,301 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


30.2 


7.8 

20.0 

1.6 


1.6 


17.0 


Second  gen- 
eration (  Dom 
in  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


67,407 


29,067 


20,885 

7,366 
826 


1.606 


12.8 

.0 

1.2 

2.2 


13.3 


.4 

.2 
1.0 
2.1 

.1 
1.0 

.1 
1.0 
2.0 
3.6 


33.7 


6.7 


2.0 

.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

.6 

1.6 

2.8 

2.0 

5.6 

1.1 

.4 

.2 

1.6 


.4 

1.2 

.1 
0.0 


112,883 


26,686 


16,007 
3,442 
6,611 
1,626 

4,807 
3,766 
6,813 
7,540 
2,231 
12,434 
016 
6,458 
6,407 
1,331 


445 
886 

275 
34,222 


38.0 


0.0 


&4 

1.2 

1.0 

.5 

1.6 
1.3 
2.3 
2.5 

.8 
4.2 

.3 
1.8 
2.2 

.4 


.1 
.3 

.1 
11.5 


8,435 


6,371 
323 
702 

1,030 


13,185 


411 

803 

2,664 

1,350 

43 

1,386 

710 

2,314 

1.432 

2,072 


15,114 


2,882 


1,267 
285 
892 
438 

480 
307 
803 

1,325 
287 

1,387 
600 
616 
478 
324 


41 
283 

166 
5,800 


Per 

oeot. 


100.0 


43.1 


31.0 

lao 

1.2 


X4 


12.5 


0.5 

.5 

1.0 

1.5 


10.6 


.6 
1.3 
4.0 
2.0 

.1 
2.1 
1.1 
8.4 
2.1 
3.1 


22.4 


4.3 


1.0 
.4 

1.3 
.6 

.7 

.5 

1.2 

2.0 

.4 

2.1 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

.5 


.1 
.4 

.2 
8.0 


a  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 
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Table  A. — White  male  breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage^  classified  by  nationality  (as 
determined  by  country  of  birth  of  jHxrents)  and  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent 
in  each  specified  occupation — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES:  1900-C<mtinued. 


OooQintlon. 


AU  oocapattoDB 

Agricultural  pursuits. 


Agricultural  laborers 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers, 
AU  others  in  this  class 


Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service. 


Laborers  (not  specified) 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders 

Servants  and  waiters 

An  others  in  this  class 


Trade  and  transportation. 


Agents 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerln  and  copyists 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) . 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys 

Salesmen 

Steam  railroad  employees 

All  others  in  this  class 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
Building  trades 


Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  elaziers,  and  vamishers. 
Other  building  trades 


Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairs 

Iron  and  steel  workers. 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  pressmen . 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 

Tailors 

Textile  mill  operatives , 


In  cotton  mills 

In  all  other  textile  miUs. 


Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives. 
All  others  in  this  class 


Swiss. 


First  generation 
(bom  abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


60,391 


22,831 


6,515 

14,267 

2,049 


1,448 


9,899 


5,255 
1,127 
1,785 
1,732 


6,940 


327 
310 
588 

1,095 
141 

1,874 

30 

496 

707 

1,372 


19,273 


3,124 


1,674 
494 
704 
252 

647 
611 
680 

1,148 
611 

1,115 
219 
216 
543 

1,054 


40 
1,014 

190 
9,115 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


37.8 


10.8 

23.6 

3.4 


2.4 


16.4 


8.7 
1.9 
3.0 
2.9 


Second  seneration 
(bom  m  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


34,751 


14,597 


11.5 


.5 

.5 

1.0 

1.8 

.2 

3.1 


(«) 


.8 
1.2 
2.3 


31.9 


5.2 


2.8 
.8 

1.2 
.4 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.9 

1.0 

1.8 

.4 

.4 

.9 

1.7 


.1 
1.7 

.3 
15.1 


aLess  than  0.1  per  cent. 


6,463 

7,713 

421 


1,231 


6,461 


321 
364 
961 
643 
45 

1,348 
195 
943 
598 

1,033 


8,5T7 


1,741 


836 
143 
444 

318 

348 
144 
449 
544 
373 
497 
298 
178 
130 
227 


24 
208 

147 
8,501 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


42.0 


18.6 

22.2 

1.2 


3.5 


3,895l  11.2 


2,532 

7.3 

370 

1.1 

186 

.5 

807 

2.3 

18.6 


.9 
1.0 
2.8 
1.9 

.1 
8.9 

.6 
2.7 
1.7 
3.0 


24.7 


5.0 


2.4 
.4 

1.3 
.9 

1.0 

.4 

1.3 

1.6 

1.1 

1.4 

.9 

.5 

.4 

.7 


.1 
.6 

.4 

10.1 
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Table  B. — White  female  breadwinners  of/areian  parentage^  dauified  by  nationalUy  (oc 
determined  hv  country  of  birth  of  parents)  and  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent  in 
each  specifiea  occupation. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900. 


Oooapation. 


All  oocupattons 

AgrfeulCuial  pursuits 

Agricultural  htborers 

FaimerB,  planters,  andoyeraeen 

All  others  In  this  class 

Prof essioDal  service 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Teachers  and  professorB  in  colleges,  etc 

All  others  in  tnls  class 

Domestic  and  personal  servioe 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers . . 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Janitrnaoos 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  mldwi  ves 

Servants  and  waitresses 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  ofltoe  girls 

Packers  and  shippers 

Saleswomen 

Stenographers  and  tvpewriters 

Telegrapn  and  telepnone  operators 

All  others  in  this  class 

Manniiacturlng  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

Bookbinders 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Gold  and  sliver  workers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Needle  trades 

Dressmakers 

Milllneis 

Seamstresses 

Tailoresses 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  presswomen 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuO  makers 

Textile  mill  operatives 

iJottonmlll 

SllkmiU 

Woolen  mlU 

Other  textile  miU 

Tobaooo  and  dsar  Csctory  operatives 

AH  others  in  this  class 


Austrian. 


First, 
tion(boni 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


20,403 


634 


2SB 

334 

11 


246 


82 
127 

66 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


1,427 


106 
151 

74 
209 

49 

88 
674 

99 
9 

68 


27 

63 

23 

132 

4,063 


1,083 

288 

1,307 

1,406 

23 

10 

133 

1,401 


633 
100 
106 
662 

602 

2,007 


3.1 


1.4 

1.6 

.1 


1.2 


.3 
.6 
.3 


Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
in  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


6,196 


361 


339 

20 

2 


374 


71 

2fi2 

61 


9,603 

47.0 

246 

1.2 

333 

1.6 

39 

.2 

264 

1.2 

482 

2.4 

274 

1.3 

7,866 

38.6 

99 

.6 

1,294 


18 
67 
3 
29 
72 
30 
1,041 
44 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


6.9 


6l& 
.4 

(«) 


7.2 


1.4 
4.9 
1.0 


24.9 


.3 

1.1 
.1 
.6 

1.4 
.6 

2ao 

.8 


7.0       1,164 


.6 
,7 
.4 

1.0 
.2 
.4 

2.8 
.6 

(«) 
.3 


8,604  ,  41.7 


.1 
.3 
.1 
.6 
20.0 


6.3 
1.4 
&4 
6.9 

.1 

(») 
.7 
6u9 


2.6 
.6 
.6 

3.2 

3.0 
9.8 


167 

172 

4 

24 
46 
40 
421 
231 
19 
30 


22.2 


3.2 

3.3 

.1 

.6 

.9 

.8 

8.1 

4.4 

.4 

.6 


2,012 


24 
36 
11 
32 
1,003 


451 
160 
274 
208 

S 

12 

20 

182 


16 

36 

19 

111 

141 
457 


38.7 


.6 
.7 
.2 
.6 
21.0 


8.7 
3.1 
5.3 
4.0 

.1 

.2 

.4 

3.6 


.3 

.7 

.4 

2.1 

2.7 

8.8 


Bobamlan. 


FlistL 
tion(boni 

abrMd). 


Num- 
btf. 


13,126 


1,320 


430 

881 

9 


126 


9 
02 
26 


4,626 


66 

260 

33 

227 

662 

172 

3,180 

66 


cent 


loao 


lai 


3.3 

6.7 

.1 


Senmdno- 

eratkm(Doni 

in  United 

States). 


Num- 


12,588 


871 


788 
72 
11 


1.0 


.1 
.7 
.2 


35.2 


.4 
1.9 

.3 

1.7 

&0 

1.3 

24.2 

.4 


064      6w0 


36 
91 
20 

138 
22 
63 

229 

30 

3 

32 


6,400 


29 

69 

3 

2 

2,866 


685 

82 

517 

1,582 

43 

13 

10 

229 


29 
20 
84 
96 

2,509 
547 


.3 
.7 
.2 

1.1 
.2 
.4 

1.7 
.2 

")2 


401 


43 

317 

41 


3,836 


14 

150 

7 

217 

223 

68 

3,136 

27 


1,475 


139 

306 

1 

29 

94 

126 

672 

147 

30 

29 


48.8 


.2 
.4 

21.8 


6.2 

.6 

3.9 

12.1 

.3 

.1 

.1 

1.7 


.2 
.2 
.6 

.7 

las 

4.2 


6,005 


107 

171 

2 

11 

8,702 


1, 


990 

158 
756 


19 

33 

28 

216 


10 
2S 
60 

124 

708 


loao 


6.9 


.6 
.1 


S.2 


.3 

2.6 

.S 


3a5 


.1 

1.3 

.1 

1.7 

1.8 

.4 

24.9 

.2 


11.7 


1.1 
2.4 

.7 

1.0 

4.6 

1.2 

.2 

.2 


47.7 


.0 
1.4 

(•) 
.1 

aai 


7.9 
1.3 

«.o 

15.0 

.2 

.S 

.2 

1.7 


.1 

.2 

.5 

1.0 

6l1 
6.8 


a  Lees  than  0.1  per  cent. 


Occupations  of  Immigrants  in  the  United  States.  831 


Tablb  B. — WhUe/emdU  hreadwinnen  o/foreian  pcarentage^  dauUied  by  noHontdUy  (at 
determined  bu  country  of  birth  of  poarente)  and  general  Tiativity:  Number  and  per  cent  in 
each  epedfied  occupation— Contimied, 


VNITBB  BTATBS:  1900-€ontlniied. 


» 

Canadian,  English. 

,  French. 

Oocapatlon. 

First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 

Second  gen- 
eration ( Dom 
in  United 
States). 

First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 

Second  sen- 

eration(Dom 

in  United 

SUtes). 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NunH' 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

All  oodiDfttlons 

52,700 

100.0 

47,659 

100.0 

47,506 

100.0 

31,300 

loao 

1,000 

1.0 

1,232 

2.6 

417 

.0 

362 

L2 

112 

860 

37 

.2 

1.6 

.1 

302 

801 
39 

.6 

1.9 

.1 

58 

846 

13 

.1 

.7 

(•) 

86 

271 

6 

.8 

Fumere.  planters,  and  overseers 

.9 

All  others  in  this  cliuis 

(•) 

Professional  service 

3,236 

6.1 

9,048 

19.0 

033 

2.0 

1,201 

4.1 

Ifoslcians  and  teachers  of  miislo. 

452 

2,155 

629 

.9 
4.1 
1.2 

1,102 

7,010 

927 

2.3 

14.7 
1.9 

127 

725 

81 

.3 

1.5 

.2 

227 
906 
158 

.7 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  etc 

All  others  in  this  class , , 

2.0 
.5 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

26,7»7 

50.8 

13,307 

27.9 

6,690 

13.9 

6,276 

20.0 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers... 
HoiiiwVe^pers  and  stewardesses 

1.138 

2,432 

51 

254 

1,099 

3,727 

17,840 

247 

2.2 

4.6 

.1 

.5 

2.1 

7.1 

38.9 

.5 

525 

1,301 

30 

312 

794 
1,241 
8,815 

199 

1.1 

2.9 

.1 

.7 

1.7 

2.6 

18.5 

.4 

530 
829 

10 

842 

722 

353 

3,722 

82 

1.1 

1.7 

1.5 
.7 

7.8 
.2 

242 

537 

10 

301 

594 

221 

4,300 

70 

.8 
1.7 

(«) 

I/ftborers  (not  snecifled) , 

r.o 

Liaundresses 

1.0 

Nnrse<T  f*nd  jTiidwives 

.7 

Servants  and  waitresses ........    

13.7 

AH  others  in  this  class 

.2 

Trade  and  transportation 

5,963 

11.3 

10,007 

21.0 

1,380 

2.0 

2,851 

9.1 

Bookkeepers  and  aooonntants 

1,157 

995 

4 

209 

40 

238 

1,596 

1,060 

293 

262 

2.2 
1.0 

.1 

.6 

3.0 

2.0 

.6 

.6 

2,037 

1,820 

6 

204 

123 

296 

2,448 

2,148 

616 

311 

4.3 
3.8 

^•\ 

.3 
.6 
5.1 
4.5 
1.3 
..7 

171 

198 
4 

136 

9 

77 

633 
66 
26 
60 

.4 

.4 

1.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 

417 

500 

6 

77 

46 

180 

1,103 

306 

123 

86 

1.3 

Clerks  and  copyists 

1.6 

Hucksters  and 'peddlers 

(•) 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  girls 

Packers  and  shippers 

^  .2 
.1 
.0 

Bideswomen  ...IT 

3.5 

Stenographers  and  tvpewriters 

1.0 

Tel^;ni|^  and  telephone  oiwrators 

.4 

All  oth^dfij  tn  this  c&fls. . . .'. 

.8 

Mannfactming  and  mechanical  pursalts . 

15,714 

29.8 

14,065 

29.5 

38,185 

80.4 

20,530 

65.6 

Bookbinders 

164 

251 

207 

46 

7,738 

.3 
.5 
.4 
.1 
14.7 

220 

268 

126 

40 

7,059 

.5 
.6 
.3 
.1 
14.8 

40 

144 

196 

63 

4,196 

.1 
.3 
.4 
.1 
8.8 

01 
300 
225 

47 
8,863 

.8 

Box  makers  (paper) 

1.0 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

.7 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

.2 

Needle  trades 

12.8 

4,836 
972 

1,149 
781 

106 

188 

193 

2,987 

9.2 
1.8 
2.2 
1.6 

.2 

.4 

.4 

5.7 

4,055 

1,526 

1,101 

377 

154 

457 

312 

2,063 

8.5 
3.2 
2.3 

.8 

.3 
1.0 

.7 
4.4 

2,908 
446 
486 
356 

244 

37 

208 

30,241 

6.1 
.0 

1.0 
.7 

.5 

.1 

.6 

63.7 

2,178 
706 
706 
273 

337 

107 

656 

11,200 

7.0 

Milliners 

2.3 

Seamstresses  ••...... 

2.8 

Tailoreeses 

.0 

Paner  and  nalD  mill  oneratives 

1.1 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  presswomen 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers 

.8 
2.1 

Textile  mill  operatives 

35.8 

Cotton  mill  _ 

1,075 
122 
614 

1,175 

43 
3,791 

2.0 

.2 

1.2 

2.2 

.1 
7.2 

527 
198 
401 
957 

91 
3,246 

1.1 
.4 

.8 
2.0 

.2 

6.8 

23,073 

403 

2.060 

4,706 

18 
2,708 

48.6 

.8 

4.3 

0.0 

S>7 

6,258 

441 

1,380 

3,121 

47 
8,657 

20.0 

flfHrmlll 

1.4 

Woolen  mill 

4.4 

Other  textile  mlU 

10.0 

Tohaooo  and  cigar  feetory  operatives 

.3 

All  othe»*  in  tws  o'ass .  .\.^. 

11.7 

•  Leas  than  0.1  per  otnt 


832 


The  Immigration  Commission. 


Table  B. — White  female  breadvnnners  of  foreign  parentage^  dastified  by  fiotionaliiy  {oM 
determined  by  country  of  birth  of  ^forents)  and  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent 
in  each  specffied  occupation— Continued. 


UNITED  STATES:  190&-Coatlniied. 


Oocapatkm. 


All  oocupatioQB 

Agricultural  pursuits 

Agricultural  laborers 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

All  others  in  this  class 

Professional  service 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  etc 

All  other  in  this  class 

Domestic  and  personal  service ^ . . 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers... 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Janitresses 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Laundresses 

N  urses  and  mid  wives 

Servants  and  waitresses 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transx>ortation 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerics  and  copy  ists 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) . . . . 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  girls 

Packers  and  shipp^B 

Saleswomen 

Stenographers  and  tvpewriters 

Telegraph  and  telepnone  operators 

All  others  in  this  class , 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 

Bookbinders 

Box  makers  (paper) , 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Hat  and  cap  makers , 

N  eedle  trades 

Dressmakers 

Milliners 

Seamstresses 

Tailoresses 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives 

PrmteiB,  lithographers,  and  presswomen 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers 

Textile  mill  operatives 

Cotton  mill 

Silk  mill 

Woolen  mill 

Other  textile  mill 

Tobacco  and  ci^  factory  operatives 

All  others  in  this  class 


Danish. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


8,756 


773 


74 

675 

24 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


8.8 


.8 

7.7 

.3 


225 


34 

124 

67 


2.6 


.4 
L4 

.8 


5,601 


154 
554 

28 

91 

485 

262 

3,970 

57 


64.0 


1.8 
6.3 

.3 

LO 

5.5 

3.0 

45.3 

.7 


441 


71 
86 

3 
70 

8 

15 

122 

42 

5 
19 


1,716 


10 

8 

2 

8 

1,205 


770 
100 
232 
103 

6 

9 

61 

140 


14 
14 
21 
91 

7 
260 


5.0 


.8 
1.0 

(•) 
.8 
.1 
.2 

L4 
.5 
.1 
.2 


19.6 


.1 
.1 

(«) 
.1 

13.8 


8.8 
LI 
2.6 
1.2 

.1 

.1 

.7 

L6 


Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
in  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


6,821 


176 


103 

68 

5 


708 


81 

568 

59 


3,394 


21 

233 

2 

58 

84 

97 

2,889 

10 


945 


131 

196 

2 

10 

19 

29 

316 

184 

38 

20 


1,508 


15 

11 

2 

2 

1,134 


.2 

.2 

.2 

LO 

.1 
3.0 


773 

154 

149 

58 

16 

22 

18 

128 


17 
18 
23 
70 

16 
234 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


2.6 


1.5 

LO 

.1 


10.4 


1.2 

8.3 

.9 


49.8 


.3 
3.4 

(«) 

.9 

L2 

1.4 

42.4 

.1 


13.9 


L9 
2.9 

(°) 
.1 

.3 

.4 

4.6 

2.7 

.6 

.3 


English  and  Welsh. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


62,064 


3,240 


149 

2,937 

154 


3,742 


660 
1,892 
1,181 


24,964 


1,876 

2,923 

256 

391 

1,937 

3,463 

13,620 

498 


6,542 


872 

1,056 

19 

1,149 

64 

204 
1,621 
1,023 

221 

313 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


5.2 


.2 

4.7 

.2 


6.0 


1.1 
3.0 
L9 


4a2 


3.0 

4.7 

.4 

.6 

3.1 

5.6 

21.9 

.8 


10.5 


L4 
1.7 

(«) 

1.9 

.1 

.3 

2.6 

L6 

.4 

.5 


23.4 


.2 
.2 
(») 
(«) 
16.6 


1L3 

2.3 

2.2 

.9 

.2 

.3 

.3 

L9 


.2 

.3 

.3 

LO 

.2 
3.4 


23,596 


188 
183 
162 
142 
8,153 


5,217 

L149 

1,331 

456 

100 

179 

355 

9,804 


4,410 
1,021 
1,336 
3,037 

183 
4,147 


38.0 


Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
in  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


96,478 


3,240 


428 

2,676 

136 


15,400 


1,976 

11,478 

1,946 


24,975 


1,508 

2,876 

147 

528 

1,810 

2,654 

14,931 

431 


18,280 


3,104 

3,375 

11 

715 

177 

524 

4,889 

3,922 

884 

679 


34,583 


.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 
13.1 


514 
410 
310 
219 
15,653 


8.4 

L9 

2.1 

.7 

.2 

.3 

.6 

15.8 


9.553 

2,743 

2,585 

772 

205 

671 

812 

8,843 


7.1 
L6 
2.2 
4.9 

.3 
6.7 


2,217 
1,443 
1,191 
3,992 

412 
6,634 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


3.4 


.4 

2.8 
.1 


16.0 


2.0 

1L9 

2.0 


25.9 


L7 

3.0 

.2 

.5 

L9 

2.8 

15.5 

.4 


18.9 


35.8 


.5 
.4 
.3 
.2 
16.2 


0.9 

2.8 

2.7 

.8 

.2 
.6 

.8 
9.2 


2.3 
L5 
L2 
4.1 

.4 

6.0 


a  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 


Occupations  of  Immigrants  in  the  United  States.  833 

Table  B. — White  femaU  breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage^  classified  by  nation€dity  (as 
determined  by  country  of  birth  of  parents)  and  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent 
in  each  specified  occupation. — Continued. 

UNITED  STATES:  1900-Coiitlniied. 


Oooapatloii. 


All  ooQupatlons 

Agricultural  pursuits 

Agricultural  laborers 

Fanners,  planters,  and  overseers 

AU  others  in  ti^  class 

Professional  service 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Teachers  and  professors  in  ooU^es,  etc 

All  others  in  this  class 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers. . . 

Houseke^>ers  and  stewardesses 

Janitresses 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  midwlves 

Servants  and  waitresses 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  girls 

Packers  and  shippers 

Saleswomen 

Stenographers  and  tvpewrlters 

Telegrapn  and  telephone  oi>erators 

All  others  in  this  cuss 

Manufactiulng  and  mechanical  pursuits 

Bookbinders 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Needle  trades 

Dressmakers 

MUllners 

Seamstresses 

Taiioresses 

pM>er  and  pulp  mill  operatives 

Printers,  liuiographers,  and  presswomen 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers 

Textile  mill  operatives 

Cotton  mill 

Silk  mm 

Woolen  mill 

Other  textile  mill 

Tobacco  and  clear  factory  operatives 

All  others  in  ttus  class 


French. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


8,763 


445 


44 

370 
31 


961 


109 
683 
169 


4,065 


315 

254 

33 

46 

592 

390 

2,315 

120 


606 


43 

59 

13 

242 

3 

9 

153 

41 

4 

41 


2,684 


8 

13 

5 

11 

1,695 


1,188 
171 
229 
107 

8 

4 

15 

458 


131 

162 

69 

96 

25 
442 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


5.1 


.5 

4.2 

.4 


11.0 


1.2 
7.8 
1.9 


46.4 


3.6 

2.9 

.4 

.5 

6.8 

4.5 

26.4 

1.4 


6.9 


.5 

.7 

.1 

2.8 

(°) 
.1 

1.7 
.5 

(«) 
.5 


Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
in  United 
Stotes). 


Num- 
ber. 


12,166 


546 


129 

397 

20 


1,390 


240 

875 
275 


4,011 


273 

409 

18 

98 

409 

345 

2,343 

116 


1,927 


274 

309 

2 

125 

20 

48 

631 

354 

82 

82 


30.6 


.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
19.3 


13.6 
2.0 
2.6 
1.2 

.1 

(«) 
.2 
5.2 


1.5 

1.8 

.8 

1.1 

.3 
5.0 


4,292 


62 
34 
16 
23 
2,774 


1,485 
396 
677 
216 

14 

54 

£6 

393 


73 
102 

51 
167 

133 
733 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


4.5 


1.1 

3.3 

.2 


11.4 


2.0 
7.2 
2.3 


33.0 


2.2 

3.4 

.1 

.8 

3.4 

2.8 

19.3 

1.0 


15.8 


2.3 
2.5 

(«) 
1.0 
.2 
.4 

5.2 

2.9 

.7 

.7 


35.3 


.5 
.3 
.1 
.2 
22.8 


12.2 
3.3 
5.6 
1.8 

.1 

.4 

.5 

3.2 


.6 

.8 

.4 

1.4 

1.1 
6.0 


German. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


161,625 


14,739 


1,419 

12,764 

556 


4,773 


624 

3,338 

811 


88,241 


2,970 
5,979 
1,526 
1,930 

10, 174 
5,268 

58,716 
1,678 


13,373 


943 

1,439 

226 

4,698 

160 

666 

3,730 

696 

131 

684 


40,499 


338 
588 
179 
201 
21,745 


10,553 
1,772 
5,011 
4,409 

227 

186 

629 

5,958 


1,061 

1,595 

866 

2,436 

1,607 

8,841 


Per 
cent. 


100. 0 


9.1 


.9 

7.9 

.3 


3.0 


.4 

2.1 
.5 


54.6 


1.8 

3.7 

.9 

1.2 


6. 

3. 

36. 

1. 


8.3 


.6 
.9 
.1 

2.9 
.1 
.4 

2.3 
.4 
.1 
.4 


25.1 


.2 
.4 

.1 

.1 

13.5 


6.5 
1.1 
3.1 
2.7 

.1 

.1 

.4 

3.7 


.7 
1.0 

.5 
L5 

1.0 
5.5 


Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
In  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


376,339 


11,057 


4.234 

6,487 

336 


24,327 


3,862 

17,839 

2,626 


134,208 


2,771 

9,282 

710 

2,686 

10,091 

4,812 

102, 109 

1,747 


60,634 


8,247 
tf,  UU9 
75 
3,307 
1,263 
3,328 
22,722 
8,584 
1,591 
1,608 


146,113 


2,448 

3,378 

843 

862 
81,762 


38,945 
10.468 
18.527 
13,822 

723 

1.330 

2.857 

15,833 


1,974 
3,943 
1,742 
8,174 

5,200 
30,877 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


2.9 


1.1 

1.7 

.1 


H.5 


1.0 

4.7 

.7 


35.7 


.7 
2.5 

.2 

.7 

2.7 

1.3 

27.1 

.5 


16.1 


2.2 
2.6 

(«) 
.9 
.3 
.0 
6.0 
2.3 
.4 
.4 


38.8 


.7 
.9 
.2 
.2 

21.7 


10.3 
2.8 
4.9 
3.7 

.2 

.4 

.8 

4.2 


.5 
1.0 

.5 
2.2 

1.4 
8.2 


a  Len  than  ai  per  cent. 
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Table  B. — White  female  breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage,  classified  by  nationalitif  (as 
determined  by  country  of  birth  of  parents)  and  general  ruUivity:  Nwnber  and  per  cent 
in  each  specified  occupation — Gontmued. 


UNITBD  STATES:  1900-ContlitiiBd. 


Gooupation. 


All  oocapatloDs 

Agrtcultural  puraalts 

Agricultural  laborers 

Farmen,  planters,  and  overseers 

All  others  in  this  class 

Professional  service 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Teachers  and  professors  in  coUeges,  etc 

All  others  in  tnis  class 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers. . . 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses , 

Janltresses ^ 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  midwives 

Servants  and  waitresses , 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  U^nsiwrtation 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesade) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  girls 

Packers  and  shippers 

Saleswomen , 

Stenographers  and  tvx>ewriters 

Telegrapn  and  telepnone  operators 

All  others  in  this  class 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 

Bookbinders 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Needle  trades 

Dressmakers 

Milliners 

Seamstresses 

Tailoresses 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  presswomen 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers 

Textile  mill  operatives 

Cotton  mill 

Silk  mill 

Woolen  mlU 

Other  textUe  mill 

Tobacco  and  cigar  liactory  operatives 

All  others  in  this  class 


HfmgMlan. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abrcMd). 


Num- 
ber. 


12,606 


67 


16 

35 

6 


85 


19 
42 
24 


6,835 


106 
189 

39 

129 

308 

163 

6,837 

64 


787 


81 
89 
11 

139 
19 
27 

293 

91 

3 

34 


4,844 


4 

16 

11 

52 

1,830 


498 
129 
655 
548 

12 

4 

92 

1,177 


12 

94 

44 

1,027 

695 
951 


Per 
cent. 


loao 


.5 


.1 
.3 

(•) 


.7 


.2 
.3 
.2 


64.2 


.8 
L6 

.3 

1.0 

2.4 

L3 

46.3 

.5 


6.2 


.6 
.7 
.1 

1.1 
.2 
.2 

2.3 
.7 

(«) 
.3 


8&4 


(•) 
.1 
.1 
.4 

14.6 


3.9 
1.0 
5.2 
4.3 

.1 

(•) 
.7 

9.3 


.1 

.7 

.3 

8.1 

6.6 
7.5 


Seoondsen- 

eration  (bom 

in  United 

States). 


Num- 
ber. 


2,019 


214 


17 

196 

1 


98 


20 
62 
16 


316 


4 

7 

2 

12 

14 

21 

247 

9 


495 


82 

67 

1 

13 

32 

21 

156 

114 

7 

12 


896 


4 

8 

3 

15 

387 


86 

72 

158 

71 

3 
4 

28 
173 


2 

42 

9 

120 

61 
220 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


246,792 


ia6 


.8 
9.7 
(•) 


4.9 


1.0 
3.1 

.8 


16.7 


.2 
.3 
.1 
.6 
.7 
1.0 
12.2 
.4 


24.6 


4.1 
2.8 

(») 

.6 

1.6 

1.0 

7.7 

6.6 

.3 

.6 


44.4 


.2 
.4 
.1 
.7 
19.2 


4.3 
3.6 
7.8 
3.5 

.1 

.2 

1.4 

8.6 


.1 
2.1 

.4 
6.9 

2.6 
10.9 


Irish. 


First  genera* 

tion(bom 

abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


6,966 


206 

6,640 

138 


4,578 


285 

3,735 

558 


173,114 


6,061 
8,412 
1,328 
1,725 
16,025 
6,300 
132,662 
1,711 


11,797 


903 

1,282 

103 

3,992 

101 

480 

2,990 

825 

305 

816 


40,317 


484 
416 
236 
277 
18,428 


11,672 
1,252 
3,974 
1,530 

1,102 

183 

1,249 

18,302 


8,276 
1,447 
2,443 
6,137 

428 
8,213 


Per 

cent. 


100.0 


2.8 


.1 

2.7 

.1 


L9 


.1 

1.5 

.2 


70.4 


2.1 

3.4 

.5 

.7 

6.6 

2.6 

54.0 

.7 


4.8 


.4 

.5 

(») 
1.6 

"}. 

1.2 
.3 
.1 
.3 


2ai 


.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
7.6 


4-7 
.6 

L6 
.6 

.4 

.1 

.6 

7.4 


3.4 

.6 

1.0 

2.6 

.2 
3.3 


Second  sen- 

eratt4m(Dom 

in  United 

States). 


Num- 
ber. 


388,108 


6,466 


872 

4,439 

165 


37,215 


3,115 

31.638 

2,562 


97.232 


3,902 

8,802 
813 

2,126 
11,338 

6,391 
62,150 

1,701 


71,885 


11,152 

11,385 

27 

2,716 

1,162 

3,767 

24,099 

11,667 

3,962 

2,038 


176,310 


4,278 
3,528 
1,427 
1,560 
69,637 


42,786 
8.692 

12,948 
6,211 

2,222 

2,375 

6,505 

40,512 


9,873 

6,496 

6,617 

18,526 

3,207 
40,969 


loao 


1.4 


.3 

LI 
(«) 

0.6 


.8 

8.1 

.7 


25l1 


LO 

2.3 

.3 

.6 

2.9 

1.6 

l&O 

.4 


1&6 


2.0 
2.9 

«7 
.3 
LO 
6.2 
3.0 
LO 
.5 


4&4 


1.1 
.9 
.4 
.4 

17.9 


ILO 
2.2 
3.3 
L8 

.6 

.6 

L7 

ia4 


2.6 
L4 
L7 
4.8 

.8 

lao 


a  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
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Table  B. — White  female  hreadwinnen  of  foreign  parentage,  claanfied  by  nationality  (as 
determined  bjy  country  of  hvrih  of  parents)  cmd  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent 
in  eadi  specified  occupation — Continued. 

UNITED  STATES:  190O-Gonttniied. 


Italian. 

Norwegian. 

Oooopfttlon* 

First  genera- 

tion(bom 

abroad). 

Second  gen- 
eration ( Dom 
in  United 
States). 

First  generar 

tlon(bom 

abroad). 

Second  gen- 
eration (born 
in  United 
States). 

■ 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Nim^ 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

inao 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

An  oocoDatlofis 

20,307 

loao 

6,761 

loao 

22,896 

25,062 

loao 

Agrioaltural  puisults 

813 

4.0 

129 

2.2 

3,160 

13.8 

962 

3.8 

Agricaltaral  laborers 

666 

120 

28 

3.3 
.6 
.1 

107  i    1.9 

209 

2,920 

40 

.9 

12.8 

.2 

477 

474 

11 

1.9 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseen 

14 
8 

.2 
.1 

1.9 

An<4hAnl*it^1ffcl«m 

(a) 

Profmslonal  service .... 

236 

1.2 

226 

3.9 

600 

2.6 

2,931 

11.7 

Maskrianff  and  teaohers  of  tuqsIc.  ...... 

93 

77 
66 

.6 
.4 
.3 

71 

114 

41 

1.2 

2.0 

.7 

60 
424 
107 

.3 

1.9 

.6 

270 

2,618 

143 

1.1 

Teachers  and  professors  In  colleges,  etc 

All  pth^irsln  tnlsdaSSr. 

lao 

.6 

Domestic  and  personal  servloe 

4,087 

2ai 

871 

16.1 

14,649 

64.0 

14,172 

66w6 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers.. . 
Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

239 
267 
23 
867 
605 
174 
1,840 
192 

1.2 
1.3 

.1 
42 
2.6 

.9 
9.1 

.9 

28 
39 
6 
87 
93 
26 
636 
67 

.6 

.7 

.1 

1.6 

1.6 

.6 

9.3 

1.0 

362 

1,681 

81 

169 

1,385 

636 

10,440 

1.6 

6.9 

.4 

.7 

6.0 

2.3 

46.6 

95 

1,217 

6 

113 

413 

209 

12,068 

31 

.4 

4.9 

(a) 

Laborers  ( not  spedfled) 

.6 

Lanndresses 

1.6 

Vvi^^s'v  and  wjldwiveff 

.8 

Servants  and  waitresses 

4&2 

AH  oth^»^  tn  tMif  class 

95        .4 

.1 

Trade  and  transportation 

1,737 

8.6 

1,124 

19.6 

956 

4.2 

2,463 

9.8 

Bookkeepers  and  aoooontants 

42 
133 
176 
613 

33 
236 
326 

21 

21 
139 

.2 
.7 
.9 

ao 

.2 
1.2 
1.6 
.1 
.1 
.7 

103 

182 

29 

81 

40 

146 

392 

71 

83 

'*7 

1.8 
3.2 

.6 
1.4 

.7 
2.6 
6l8 
1.2 

.6 

.8 

82 

186 

.4 
.8 

316 
627 

1.8 

Clerks  and  copyists 

2.1 

Hucksters  and 'peddlers 

Mecnhants  and  clealers  (except  wholesale) .... 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  girls 

Packers  and  shippers 

126 
11 
48 
293 
143 
28 
41 

.6 

«2 

1.3 

.6 

.1 

.2 

*        44 

38 
88 
792 
610 
86 
62 

.2 
.3 
.4 

Saleswomen                           

3.3 

Stenographers  and  IjiMwrlten 

2.0 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators 

.3 

AU  others  in  this  ciass 

.2 

Mannfiictaring  and  meohanfRal  pmisoits . 

13,434 

66.2 

3,401 

69.1 

3,622 

16.4 

4,564 

1&2 

Bookbinders 

13 

116 

40 

66 

7,657 

.1 
.6 
.2 
.3 
37.7 

40 

133 

22 

18 

1,396 

.7 

2.3 

.4 

.3 

24.3 

25 

13 

2 

16 

2,764 

.1 
.1 

(«) 
.1 
12.0 

63 

21 

2 

14 

3,603 

.3 

Boxinakers  (paper) 

.1 

Qold  and  silver  workers 

(•) 

Hat  and  cap  "xakew 

^   .1 

Needle  trades 

147 

Diessmakers  ■■«.•...•.•«..■••............ 

1,797 

90 

1,276 

4,496 

66 

17 

107 

1,883 

8.8 

.4 

6.3 

22.1 

.3 

.1 

.6 

9.3 

709 
101 
293 
392 

21 

21 

73 

433 

12.3 
1.8 
6.1 
6.1 

.4 

.4 

1.3 

7.6 

1,667 
243 
698 
346 

6 
22 

26 
166 

6.8 
1.1 
2.6 
1.6 

.1 

.7 

2,611 
605 
630 
147 

25 

78 
27 
94 

10.0 

MUUiieis 

2.0 

Seamstresses  •••..•.•••■.••••••.••••..•..■ 

2.1 

Tailommm.... 

.6 

Paver  and  palp  mill  operatives 

.1 

Prmteis,  lithographers,  and  presswomen 

Shirt,  collar,  and  ciifT  makers 

.3 
.1 

Textue  mill  operatives 

.4 

Cotton  rntti 

297 
639 
622 
626 

930 
2,649 

1.6 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 

4.6 
12.6 

67 
106 

49 
221 

149 
1,096 

1.0 

1.8 

.9 

3.8 

2.6 
19.1 

8 

7 

26 

116 

14 
491 

8. 

.6 

.1 
2.1 

10 

6 

16 

64 

25 
522 

(«) 

Sllkmin 

WooVtn  mtil 

.1 

Othi>irtATtilATnt||... 

.3 

Tobacco  and  cigar  fiustory  operatives 

.1 

All  others  In  thli?  cla<m. . ' .  * 

2.1 

aLesB  than  0.1  percent. 
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Tablb  B. — White  female  breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage ,  eUumfied  hy  nationalUy  (a» 
determined  hy  country  of  birth  of  parents)  arid  general  nativity:  Number  and  per  cent 
in  each  specified  occupation — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES: 

190O~Coatlniied. 

Polish. 

Russiaa. 

OooopatknL 

First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 

Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
in  United 
States). 

First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 

Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
In  United 
States). 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

All  occupations 

26,153 

100.0 

12,381 

100.0 

35,030 

100.0 

5,781 

100.0 

Agricultural  pursuits 

948 

3.6 

394 

3.2 

620 

1.8 

288 

6.0 

Agricultural  laboreis 

471 

428 

49 

1.8 

1.6 

.2 

266 

117 

11 

2.1 
.9 
.1 

286 

302 

32 

.8 
.9 
.1 

214 
70 

4 

3.7 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

1.2 

A 11  othen'in  thto  olass. .  .      ....... 

-1 

Professional  service. 

382 

1.5 

331 

2.7 

378 

1.1 

225 

3w9 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

38 

307 

37 

.1 

1.2 
.1 

44 

246 

41 

.4 

2.0 
.3 

102 
148 
128 

.3 
.4 
.4 

61 

130 

34 

1.1 

Teachers  and  professors  In  colleges,  etc 

All  othf^rn  In  thiiii  Q\ttm . 

2.2 
.6 

Domestic  and  iwrsonal  service 

8,856 

33.9 

3,416 

27.6 

6,402 

1&3 

1,177 

20.4 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers. .. 
Houseke^rs  and  stewardesses 

117 

401 
28 

574 
1,098 

223 
6,292 

123 

.4 
1.5 

.1 
2.2 
4.2 

.9 
24.1 

.5 

6 

96 

2 

216 

509 

37 

2,521 

29 

<->8 

(«) 

1.7 

4.1 

.3 

20.4 

.2 

91 
322 

34 
204 
364 
343 
4,850 
194 

.3 

.9 

.1 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

13.8 

.6 

4 
60 

.1 
.9 

JanitrpfWAff 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

38 
41 
27 
1,001 
26 

.6 

T'fMin<)remes 

.7 

Nurses  and  mldwlves 

.5 

Servants  and  waitresses 

17.  S 

All  others  in  this  class 

.4 

I 

Trade  and  transportation 

1,719 

6.6 

1,624 

13.1 

5,046 

14.4 

1,743 

20.2 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

84 
186 

74 
295 

54 
157 
643 

76 

6 

144 

.3 
.7 
.3 

1.1 
.2 
.6 

2.5 
.3 

150 

237 

6 

29 

94 

163 

732 

151 

10 

53 

1.2 
1.9 

.8 

1.3 

5.9 

1.2 

.1 

.4 

431 
526 
313 
909 
234 
138 
2,021 
289 
18 
167 

1.2 

1.5 
.9 

2.6 
.7 
.4 

6.8 
.8 
.1 
.5 

269 

270 

6 

48 

91 

31 

746 

236 

5 

42 

4.7 

Clerks  and  copyists 

4.7 

Hucksters  ana  peddlers 

.1 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  ofGce  girls 

Packers  and  shippers 

.8 

L6 

.6 

SalMwomen 

12L9 

Stenographers  and  tvpewriters 

4.1 

Telegraph  and  telepnone  operators 

.1 

All  others  in  this  cfafls.. . .    . 

.7 

Mannfaotnringand  mechanical  pursuits. 

14,248 

54.5 

6,616 

o3.4 

22,584 

64.5 

2,348 

4a6 

Bookbinders 

42 
84 
12 
72 

4,810 

.2 
.3 

18.4 

55 

79 

9 

32 

2,696 

.4 
.6 
.1 
.3 

21.8 

74 
298 

78 

439 

14,421 

.2 

.9 

.2 

1.8 

41.2 

23 
61 
16 
64 

1,322 

.4 

Box  makers  (paper) 

.9 

Ctold  and  silver  workers 

.8 

.9 

Needle  trades 

23.9 

Press'nake's 

1,146 

203 

1,378 

2,083 

225 

9 

244 

4,907 

4.4 

.8 
5.3 
8.0 

.9 

% 

18.8 

685 

165 

637 

1,208 

86 

17 

204 

886 

6.5 
1.3 

5.1 
9.8 

.7 

.1 

1.6 

7.2 

2,766 

844 

4,954 

5,867 

15 

26 

1,237 

842 

7.9 

2.4 

14.1 

16.7 

"\ 

8.6 
2.4 

257 
211 
466 
389 

4 

13 

67 

126 

4.4 

Milliners 

3.6 

R<>Anifit.rf^ffiies 

8.0 

Tailoresses 

6.7 

Paper  and  pulp  miU  operatives 

.1 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  presswomen 

Shirt,  collar,  and  <?"ff  -mak**™ 

.2 
1.2 

Textile  miU'operetives 

X2 

Cotton  mill 

3,023 
253 
436 

1,195 

1.295 
2,548 

11.6 
1.0 
1.7 
4.6 

5.0 
9.7 

72 
127 
122 
566 

929 
1,624 

.6 
1.0 
1.0 
4.6 

7.6 
13.1 

215 
120 
100 

4m 

1,802 
8.867 

.6 

.3 

.3 

1.2 

6.1 

9.6 

21 

30 

3 

72 

121 
661 

.4 

Silk  mill 

.5 

Woolen  mill 

.1 

Other  textile  mill 

ts 

Tobacco  and  elsar  factorv  oDeratlves 

3.1 

AU  othera  in  thto  class 

9.6 

•  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
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UNITED  STATES:  lOOO-Omtinned. 


Oocupation. 


All  oocai>atloiis 

Agrieoltural  porsults 

Agricultural  laborera 

Faimen,  planters,  and  overaeers 

All  others  in  this  class 

Professional  service 

ICusicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  etc 

All  others  In  tnis  class 

Domestic  and  personal  sendee 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers. 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Janitresses 

Laborers  (not specified) 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  midwives 

S«Drvant8  and  vaitreases 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Hucksters  ana  peddlers 

Merohants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  girls 

Packers  an  d  sb  i  ppers 

Saleswomen 

8ten(^rapheis  and  tvpewriters 

Telegrapn  and  telephone  operators 

All  others  in  this  class 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 

Bookbinders 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Needle  trades 

Dressmakers 

Milliners 

Seamstresses 

Talloresses 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operators 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  presswomen — 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cull  makers 

Textile-mill  operatives 

Cotton  mill 

Silk  mill 

Woolen  mill 

Other  textile  mill 

Tobacco  and  clear  factory  operatives 

All  others  In  this  class 


Scotch. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


21,518 


1,066 


36 

974 

56 


1,177 


100 
812 
265 


10,088 


641 

1,113 

78 

120 

644 
1,446 
5,907 

139 


2,371 


369 

376 

1 

340 

17 

04 

595 

424 

71 

114 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


6,816 


79 
62 
35 
30 
2,421 


1,561 
324 
390 
146 

62 

79 

94 

2,761 


1,087 
354 
330 
990 

30 
1,163 


5.0 


Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
In  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


24,577  100.0 


Per 

cent. 


925      3.8 


.2 

4.5 

.3 


115 

779 

31 


5.5       4,471 


.5 
3.8 
1.2 


415 

3,493 

563 


46.9  I    6,349 


3.0 

5.2 

.4 

.6 

3.0 

6.7 

27.5 

.6 


11.0 


1.7 
1.7 

(°) 

1.6 
.1 
.3 

2.8 

2.0 
.3 
.5 


31.7 


.4 

.3 

.2 

.1 

11.3 


7.3 

1.5 

1.8 

.7 

.3 
.4 
.4 

12.8 


5.1 
1.6 
1.5 
4.6 

.1 
5.4 


461 
814 
31 
132 
389 
830 
3,569 
123 


4,844 


940 
819 


164 
59 

136 
1,190 
1,146 

210 

180 


7,988 


.5 

3.2 

.1 


18.2 


1.7 

14.2 

2.3 


25.8 


1.9 

3.3 

.1 

.5 

1.6 

3.4 

14.5 

.5 


19.7 


3.8 
3.3 


.7 
.2 
.6 
4.8 
4.7 
.9 
.7 


32.5 


130 

117 

61 

35 

3,711 


.5 
.5 
.2 
.1 
15.1 


Swedish. 


First  genera- 
tion (bom 
abroad). 


Num- 
ber. 


57,045 


2,272 


193 

2,024 

55 


906 


78 
482 
346 


43,358 


866 
2,124 

146 

323 

3,501 

1,106 

36,075 

217 


1,684 


206 

319 

2 

182 

26 

61 

516 

238 

39 

93 


8,825 


31 
26 
11 
26 
6,042 


2,322 
671 
574 
144 

59 

162 

203 

1,929 


495 
334 
241 
859 

69 
1,512 


9.4 

2.7 

2.3 

.6 

.2 
.7 

.8 
7.8 


2.0 
1.4 
1.0 
3.5 

.3 
0.2 


3,554 

386 

1,324 

778 

22 

32 

65 

1,316 


334 
115 
134 
733 

20 
1,284 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


4.0 


.3 

3.5 

.1 


1.6 


.1 
.8 
.6 


76.0 


1.5 

Z.7 

.3 

.6 

6.1 

1.9 

61.5 

.4 


Second  gen- 
eration (bom 
in  United 
States). 


Num- 
ber. 


24,118 


347 


245 

93 

9 


2,196 


263 

1,775 
158 


59 

533 

6 

113 

430 

326 

10,728 

54 


3.0 


.4 

.6 

'% 

(•) 
.1 
.9 
.4 
.1 
.2 


15.5 


6.2 

.7 

2.3 

1.4 

(«) 
.1 
.1 

2.3 


.6 

.2 

.2 

1.3 

(«) 
2.2 


519 
651 


27 

64 

80 

991 

757 

125 

46 


6,066 


79 
53 
16 
15 
4,004 


2,350 
566 
794 
294 

13 

99 

50 

721 


88 

80 

70 

483 

42 
974 


Per 
cent. 


12,249      SaS 


100.0 


1.4 


LO 
.4 
(•) 


9.1 


1.1 

7.4 

.7 


.2 
2.2 

(«) 

.6 

1.8 

L4 

44.5 

.2 


3,260      13.6 


2.2 
2.7 


.1 
.3 
.3 
4.1 
3.1 
.6 
.2 


26.2 


.3 
.2 
.1 
.1 
16.6 


9.7 
2.3 
3.3 
1.2 

.1 

.4 

.2 

3.0 


.4 

.8 

.3 

2.0 

.2 
4.0 


a  Less  tban  ai  per  cent. 
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Table  B. — WhUe  female  breadwinners  of  foreign  parentage,  dasmfUd  by  nationalUy  {at 
determined  by  country  of  birth  of  parents)  and  general  naHviiy  Number  and  per  cent 
in  each  specified  occupation — Continued. 


UNITED  STATES:  lOOD-Omttntwd. 


Oooopatlon. 


AH  oocupaUons 

Agricultural  pursuits 

Agricultural  laborers 

Fanners,  planters,  and  overseers 

All  others  in  this  class 

Professional  service 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  mu^ 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  etc 

All  others  in  this  class 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Boarding,  lodging  house,  and  hotel  keepers.. . 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Janltresaes 

Laborers  (not  speclfled) 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  mldwives 

Servants  and  waitresses 

All  others  in  this  class 

Trade  and  transportation 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Mochants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  girls 

Packers  and  shippers 

Saleswomen 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators 

All  others  in  this  cuss 

Manufecturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 

Bookbinders 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Needle  trades 

Dressmakers 

MUlhiers 

Seamstresses 

Tailoresses 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  presswomen 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuil  makers 

Textile  mill  operatives 

Cotton  mill 

SUkmlll 

Woolen  miU 

Other  textile  mill 

Tobacco  and  dgar  fiictory  operatives 

AU  others  in  this  class 


SwlH. 


First  genecaUon 
(bom  abroad). 


Number. 


7,856 


7eo 


63 

658 

30 


335 


31 

244 

50 


4,012 


148 

391 

46 

54 

386 

339 

2,586 

72 


430 


35 

04 

7 

129 

3 

13 

118 
31 
10 
20 


1,829 


7 

13 

1 

7 

850 


539 
64 

150 
88 

6 

7 

12 

493 


21 

356 

20 

96 

29 

404 


Percent 


100.0 


ia3 


.0 

8.0 

.5 


4.4 


.4 
3.3 

.7 


Second  eeoentloD 
(bom  In  United 
States). 


Number. 


54.5 


2.0 

5.3 

.6 

.7 

5.2 

4.5 

35.2 

1.0 


5.8 


(«) 


.5 

.9 

.1 

1.8 


.2 
1.6 
.4 
.1 
.3 


24.9 


.1 
.2 

.1 
11.6 


7.3 

.9 

2.2 

1.2 

.1 
.1 
.2 

6.7 


.3 
4.8 

.3 
1.3 

.4 
5.5 


7,766 


364 


126 
222 

16 


Percent. 


850 


116 

657 

77 


2,740 


65 

266 

3 

53 

174 

109 

2,056 

23 


1,181 


182 
206 


46 
10 
56 


201 
57 
20 


2,621 


41 

23 

0 

16 

1,5U 


831 
244 

278 
158 

14 

42 

40 

383 


48 
183 

24 
138 

71 
473 


100.0 

■■-■— 


4.7 


1.6 

2.0 

.3 


lao 


1.5 

8.5 
1.0 


85l4 


(•) 


.8 
3.4 


.7 

SL8 

1.4 

3&5 

.3 


15.2 


2.3 
2.7 


.6 
.2 
.7 
4.0 
2.6 
.7 
.4 


83.8 


.5 
.3 
.1 
.3 
10.5 


1&7 
3.1 
3.6 
2.0 

.3 
.5 
.5 

4.0 


.6 
3.3 

.3 
1.7 

.0 
6.1 


aLess  than  0.1  per  oent. 


INDEX. 


A. 

AbyBsinian:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 33&-347:  length  of  reeidence,  i. 
349-^56;  Uteracy,  i,  444447. 

Accidents,  increased  liability  to,  due  to  recent  immigrants,  i,  538,  539. 

Adelphi  Collie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Advertisements  of  inmiigrant  banks,  ii,  421. 

Advertising  for  immigrants:  To  secure  laborers,  ii,  381,  382,  384;  promises  of  employ- 
ment prohibited,  ii,  571,  734;  by  various  States,  i,  192;  by  Canada,  ii,  607-610;  law 
r^arding,  ii,  734. 

Asians,  among  East  Indians,  i,  676. 

Amca:  Number  of  immi^nts  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  Germans  in,  i,  242;  Gypsies 
in,  i,  245;  Italians  in,  i,  252. 

African:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 215;  niunber  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
136, 137;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad,  i, 
100, 101;  literacy;,  i,  99,  438-447.    (See  also  Negro,  foreign.) 

Age:  Voting,  and  citizenship,  i,  148-156;  liability  to  insanity,  ii,  236. 

Age  at  time  of  coming:  Effect  on  ability  to  speak  English,  i,  481-484,  609,  769,  770; 
on  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  612,  771;  on  retardation  in  school,  ii,  38.  (See  auo  separate 
races.) 

Age  classification:  Of  population,  i,  146-148;  of  employees  studied,  i,  463-467;  of 
persons  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  602,  603;  of  immigrants  in  cities,  1,  737-739;  of 
charity  seekers,  ii,  135-137;  of  charity  patients,  ii,  269,  286-290;  of  departing  aliens, 
i,  115, 183;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  i,  466,  467;  old  and  new  immigration 
compared,  i,  172, 183,  467.    (See  also  separate  races.) 

Agents,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Amcultural  communities  studied:  Race  of,  i,  551-553,  555;  Bohemian,  i,  588; 
Hebrew,  i,  577;  Italian,  i,  571,  574j  Polish,  i,  582;  in  the  South,  i,  566. 

Agricultural  deleeates  from  Canada,  li,  607,  608. 

Agricultural  implement  and  vehicle  manufacturing:  Households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  weekly  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395. 

Aericultural  labor:  Seasonal,  i,  593-601,  687.  688;  wages,  i,  597,  598,  670,  680;  male 
oreadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners,  i,  830-^838;  East  Indians 
in,  i,  679,  680;  Mexicans  in,  i,  687,  688;  Chinese  displaced  by  Japanese,  on  Pacific 
coast,  i,  658;  low  wages  for,  in  Europe,  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  186. 

Aericultural  pursuits:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  39,  799-803,  821-829;  female 
breadwinners,  i,  830-838;  persons  studied,  i,  601-615;  Austrians  in,  i,  799,  821,  830; 
Bohemians  in,  i,  587-591,  799,  821,  830;  Canadians  in,  i,  799,  822,  831;  Chinese  in,  i, 
655,  656;  Danish  in,  i,  800,  823,  832;  English  and  Welsh  in,  i,  800,  823,  832;  French 
and  Germans  in,  i,  800,  824,  833;  Hebrews  in,  i,  575-581;  Hungarians  and  Irish  in, 
i,  800,  825,  834;  Italians  in,  i,  559-575,  800,  826,  835;  Japanese  in,  i,  591,  592,  664, 
667,  670-672;  Magyars  in,  i,  591;  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mongolians  in,  i,  800;  Nor- 
wegians in,  i,  800,  826, 835;  Poles  in,  i,  581-587, 800,  827,  836;  Portuguese  in,  i,  592, 
593;  Russians  in,  i,  800,  827,  836;  Scotch  in,  i,  800,  828,  837;  Slovaks  in,  i,  591; 
Swedish  in,  i,  8(X),  828,  837;  Swiss  in,  i,  800,  829, 838;  immigrants  in  cities  engaged 
in,  i,  761,  762;  in  Western  States,  i,  627-634,  638-642,  650;  in  Hawaii,  i,  716,  719, 
720;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  613,  614,  616,  617;  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  631. 

Agriculture,  recent  immigrants  in:  Abstract  of  report  on,  i,  543-615;  number 
studied,  i,  554,  557;  deterrent  influences,  i,  562;  conclusions,  i,  39;  schedule  forms 
used,  ii,  653-667,  680,  681.    (See  also  Agricultural  pursuits.) 

Aid  furnished  to  immigrants:  By  charity  oiganizations,  ii,  124-127;  United  States 
Government,  ii,  755,  756;  Hebrew  societies,  i,  575-578;  immigrant  societies,  i,  650; 
immigrants  in  Canada,  ii,  615,  627;  in  Argentina,  ii,  642;  emigrants  in  England,  ii, 
615,  616. 

Aid  societies,  immigrant:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  305-322;  conclusions,  i,  30,  31. 

Ainos:  Number  in  Japan,  i^  253:  not  Mongolians,  i,  256. 

Air  space.   8u  Space  required  for  steerage  passengers. 
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Alabazna:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568; 
immigranta  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mmes,  and  quar- 
ries, i,  492;  Italian  communities  studied,  i,  560, 566:  insanity,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  445; 
regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435.    (See  aUo  South,  bituminous  coal  mining.) 

AlasKa:  Immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109*  insane  in,  ii,  233. 

Albanian:  Number  in  Greece,  i,  244;  number  in  Sicily,  i,  273;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-^3,  336-347;  a^e  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  288;  length  of  residence, 
i,  349-356;  residence  m  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  36^-403;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261;  literacy,  i,  444-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
489. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 

Albion,  N.  Y.,  Italian  rural  community,  i,  574. 

Alcoholism:  Conclusions,  i,  35:  charity  patients,  ii,  267,  268,  270-278,  281,  285,  290. 

Alien  seamen.    See  Seamen,  alien. 

Aliens  admitted  to  other  countries:  Aigentina,  ii,  640,  641;  Australia,  ii,  632:  Brazil, 
ii,  645,  646;  Canada,  ii,  611,  612,  614,  615,  629;  New  ZealMid,  ii,  637. 

Aliens  admitted  to  United  States:  Number,  by  country  of  origin,  1820-1910,  i,  60-96; 
by  race  or  people.  1899-1910,  i,  97;  various  yeare,  i,  56-60,  113,  182-184,  215,  625; 
ii,  378,  589,  590;  oasis  of  enumeration,  i,  55,  56;  character  of  immigration,  i,  169, 
170;  origin  of,  1819-1910,  i,  13,  23;  destination  of,  1899-1910,  i,  105-109;  for  Southern 
States,  i,  567,  568;  for  Western  States,  i,  625;  from  British  ports,  1846-7,  ii,  591, 
592;  from  Canada,  1908-9,  ii,  619;  from  Germany,  1820-1910,  i,  243;  East  Indians, 
190^1910,  i,  676,  677;  Italians,  1909,  i,  568;  Japanese,  189^1907,  1909-10,  i,  660, 
661;  Mexicans,  1901-1909,  i,  682;  at  Castle  Garden,  1856-1873,  ii,  595;  at  Canadian 
and  United  States  ports,  1908,  ii,  623,  624;  mental  condition,  i,  28;  ii,  245;  pro- 
posals to  limit  number,  i,  47, 48;  ii,  575,  579;  to  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703,  709-711.  {See 
also  separate  races.) 

Aliens  debarred  at  United  States  porta:  Number,  1892-1910,  i,  110,  111,  194;  ii,  378; 
1907,  i,  26;  1907-1909,  i,  196;  1908,  ii,  623,  624;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  contract  labor, 
ii,  378;  prostitutes,  ii,  330:  mentally  unsound,  ii,  227-229]  for  medical  causes,  i, 
196,  202;  must  be  returned  by  steamsnip  companies,  i,  197;  ii,  750,  762,  800;  appeals, 
ii,  317,  735,  740,  750,  751,  758,  800. 

Aliens  debarred  from  Canada,  1908,  ii,  623,  624,  626. 

Aliens  departing:  Number,  1908-1910,  i,  112-118,  180-184;  Italians  from  Southern 
States,  i,  567,  568;  Japanese,  number  exceeds  that  of  immigrants,  i,  41;  from  Hawaii, 
i,  709-713;  from  Aiventina^  ii,  641;  Australia,  ii,  632;  Canada,  ii,  618;  New  Zealand, 
ii,  637.    (See  also  Emigration,  Return  movement.  Visits  abroad,  etc.) 

Aliens  deported:  Contract  labor,  ii,  379;  prostitutes,  ii,  330-332;  mentally  imsound, 
ii,  229, 246;  Italian  criminals,  ii,  221;  from  Canada,  ii,  «25,  626.  (See  also  Deporta- 
tion.) 

Aliens  excluded.    See  Aliens  debarred. 

Aliens  rejected  at  porta  of  embarkation,  i,  193-201. 

Alsatian:  Definition,  i,  241;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347;  length  of  resi- 
dence, i,  349-356;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  immigrants  to  Canada, 
ii,  611. 

America:  Number  of  Poles  in,  i,  259;  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Americas,  i,  257. 

American.    See  Native-bom. 

American  Emigrant  Co.,  ilnporters  of  labor,  ii,  565. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  arguments  against  Chinese  immigration,  referred  to, 
ii,  583. 

American  Medical  Missionary  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  ii,  7. 

American  Republican  Party,  establishment  of,  ii,  561. 

Americanization.    See  Assimilation,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Ammon,  investigations  of,  referred  to,  ii,  550. 

Anarchists:  Excluded  by  law,  ii,  574,  620,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  732,  742;  liable 
to  deportation  from  Canada,  ii,  621. 

Anglo-Saxon,  definition,  i,  234.    (See  also  English.) 

Annexation  of  Hawaii,  effects  of,  i,  701,  702. 

Annual  earnings.    See  Wmjcs  and  earnings.  Family  income,  etc. 

Anthracite  coal  mining:  Households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294;  silk  industry 
established  in  Pennsylvania  coal  region,  i,  541. 

Anthropological  investigation.    See  Changes  in  bodily  form. 

Antwerp,  Belgium:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from,  and 
number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Apartments,  size  of:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  741,  742;  in  manufacturing  and  mining, 
i,  426-428.    (See  also  Households,  size  of;  Persons  per  room,  etc.) 

Appeals  from  inspectors'  decisions,  law  r^^arding,  ii,  671,  735,  740,  760,  761,  768,  800. 
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Arabia,  Arab  population  of,  i,  217. 

Arabian:  Definition,  i,  217;  number  in  Arabia,  i,  217;  in  Persia,  L  259;  in  Syria,  i, 
280;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  a^  classincation  of  charity 
patients,  ii,  288;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  residence  in  United  States  of  charity 
patients,  ii,  263;  chs^t^  seekers,  ii,  95-108;  in  charity  hospitals^  ii,  258-261;  literacy, 
1,  438-447;  in  schools,  li,  10-16,  64-66;  immigrants  to  Canada,  li,  611. 

Arcadia,  Greek  bootblacks  from,  ii,  399. 

Aijgentina:  Immigration  situation  in,  ii,  63^-643;  number  of  immigrants  to,  1863-1908, 
u,  640;  immigration  and  emi^tion,  1871-1908,  ii,  641;  solicits  immijzration  in 
Europe,  i,  192;  number  of  Italians  in,  i,  252;  immigration  law,  ii,  641-643. 

Arizona:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129, 149, 155,  623;  population  and  number  of  foreign- 
bom,  i,  623;  male  population,  i,  149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants  destined  to, 
i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Arkansas:  Immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i, 
568;  Italian  communities  studied,  i,  560,  566;  Polish  farm  settlements  studied,  i, 
583;  insanity,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  444,  445;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant 
banks,  ii,  435. 

Armenian:  Definition,  i,  217;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
217^  625:  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in 
Umted  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Eiurope,  i,  214,  217: 
number  in  Persia,  i,  259;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  of  households  ana 
persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 639-641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 336-347, 627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173, 
357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-366,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United 
States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  * 
263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366;403, 
405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals, 
ii,  258-261, 270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237.  270;  status  of  children, 
i,  470-474-  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  64-66^  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438- 
447;  En^hsh-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor 
unions,  i,  417;  conjug^  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home 
ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i, 
426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return 
movement,  i,  112-118,  180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Fresno  County, 
Cal.,  i,  654;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  515;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Armour  InstituteDf  Technology,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  7. 

Arthur,  Chester  A. :  Recommended  legislation  regarding  care  of  immigrants  at  ports 
of  debarkation,  ii,  569;  vetoed  bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  for  20  years, 
ii,  580. 

Aryan:  European  population  of  Aryan  stock,  i,  218;  family  of  inflected  languages, 
defined,  i,  217-219. 

Asia:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  i,  65-96;  Germans  in,  i,  242;  Gypsies  in,  i,  245; 
Hebrews  in,  i,  246.    (See  also  separate  countries.) 

Asiatics:  Number  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  opposition  to,  on  Pacific  coast, 
i,  41;  number  of  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  635;  liable  to  exclusion  from  Australia 
by  literacy  test,  ii^  633-^35;  money  requirement  for  entering  Canada,  ii,  623. 

Assimilation  of  immigrants:  Bohemians,  i,  589 1  East  Indians,  i,  681,  682;  Italians,  i, 
564,  565,  570,  574,  575;  Japanese,  i,  675;  Mexicans,  i,  689;  Russian  Hebrews,  i,  580* 
Scandinaviaoo.  i,  651  j  in  cities,  i,  768-772;  in  the  West,  i,  644,  646,  650;  seasonal 
agricultural  laoorers,  i,  600.  601;  single  or  unaccompanied  men,  i,  38,  39;  changes 
in  bodily  form,  i,  43,  44;  ii,  501-566;  retardation,  i,  38,  39,  46,  497,  570,  580,  648, 
681,  682,  689;  conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  42,  46,  47. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  appointment  of  additional,  recommended, 
i,  33, 46. 

Assisted  immigration:  Report  on,  ii,  371-386:  conclusions,  i,  29;  prohibited  by  law, 
i,  25;  ii,  376,  377,  571,  620,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  376^  377,  732;  little  or  noJ)ublic 
assistance  now,  i,  29,  192;  official  aid,  1888,  ii,  570;  private  aid,  i.  187-191;  Greeks, 
ii,  404,  405;  Italians,  i,  568;  Russian  Hebrews,  i,  577;  to  Hawaii,  i.  699,  701-708, 
720,  721;  cost  of,  Hawaii,  i,  703,  704;  from  England  to  British  colonies,  i,  168,  192; 
homeless  children,  to  Canada,  ii,  615;  prohibited  by  Canadian  law  unless  approved 
by  agent  abroad,  it,  616,  620,  621;  to  Australia,  ii,  631,  633;  to  Brazil,  ii,  647;  to  New 
Zealand,  ii,  637. 

Afls^pan  children  in  schools,  ii,  10-16. 

Atlonson,  C.  S.,  secretary  of  Immigration  Commission,  furloughed,  i,  12. 

Atlanta,  Ga..  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-116. 

Atlantic  Medical  Collie,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  7. 
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Attorney-General  of  United  States,  opinions  regarding  contract-labor  law,  ii,  379, 380, 
Australia:  Immigration  situation  in.  ii,  631-635;  number  of  immigrants  from,  i,  134. 

136,  137;  chiloren  of  immigrants  nrom,  employed,  i,  320-333,  627-635;  immi^tion 
and  emi^tion,  1851-1901,  ii,  632,  633;  Irish  immigrants  to,  i,  250;  Asiatics,  li,  635; 
asdsted  immigration  to,  ii,  631.  633;  number  of  Germans  in  Australia  and  Oc^mia, 
i,  242;  emigration  to  New  Zealand,  ii,  637;  immigration  law,  ii,  633,  634;  area,  ii, 
631;  population,  ii,  631,  632. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96. 
Australian:  Immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 336-347, 

627-636;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366^-403;  literacy,  i, 

438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626. 
Austria:  Provinces  ot,  ii,  694;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  Germans  in,  i,  242; 

Italians  in,  i.  252;  Poles  in,  i,  259;  Roumanians  in,  i,  263;  insanity,  ii,  248,  249; 

solicitation  of  emigration  prohibited,  i,  191;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 

137,  623;  in  cities  of  Umted  States,  i,  145;  in  Western  States,  i,  623;  literacy  in 
Umted  States,  i,  177. 

Austria-Hungary:  Population,  i,  219;  Czechs  in,  i,  221;  Hebrews  in,  i,  246:  Ruthe- 
nians  in,  i,  214:  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i, 
167:  Germans  m)m,  i,  243;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  immigrant  remittances 
to,  li,  425,  427,  429;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137;  in  cities  of  United 
States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  194-197,  205-211;  chUdren  of  immigrants  from,  em- 
ployed, i,  320-333,  33&-347,  506,  627-636;  a^e  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Austrian:  Definition,  i,  219,  241;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-^36; 
length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  821,  830* 
occupation,  i,  821,  830;  in  a^cultural  pursuits,  i,  550,  799,  821,  830;  in  boot  ana 
shoe  manufacturing,  i,  821;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  821j  in  clerical  pursuits,  i, 
791,  814,  821,  830;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufactunng,  i,  830;  in  cotton  nulls,  i, 
821,  830;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804,  821,  830;  iron  and  steel  workers, 
i,  784, 821  j  laborers,  i,  780, 821;  in  laundries,  i,  830;  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  i,  821,  830;  miners  and  quarrymen.  i,  782,  821;  in  needle  trades,  i, 
808,  830;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  830;  pedalers,  i,  821,  830;  in  professional 
service,  i,  787,  798,  821,  830;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  816,  821,  830;  in  silk 
mills,  i,  830;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  821;  teachers,  i,  819,  830;  in  textile  mills, 
i,  786,  811 J  821,  830;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  821,  830;  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 1,  821,  830;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  830;  padrone  system,  ii,  392;  exploitation, 
li,  406;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-101;  crime,  ii, 
198-204;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  fecundity,  ii,  469-600|  loca- 
tion of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625;  immigrants  to  Argentina,  i,  640, 
641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646. 

Austro-Hun^arian  races  inclined  to  distrust  American  banks,  ii,  417. 

Austro-Prussian  War,  effect  on  emigration  of  Poles,  i,  584. 

Azores  Islands:  Immigration  from,  i,  260,  592,  652;  children  of  immigrants  from, 
employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification^  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i, 
366^-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  induced  immigration 
to  Hawaii,  i,  704;  ii,  629.  (See  also  Portuguese  and  Portugal,  number  of  immigrants 
from.) 

B. 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio,  ii,  7. 

Balearic  Islands,  Catalans  in,  i,  279.    (See  also  Spain.) 

Balkan  States:  Geography  of,  i,  227;  Greeks  in,  i,  245;  Gypsies  in,  i,  245^  some 
emigration  due  to  political  conditions,  i,  187;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425, 
427. 

Baltimore^  Md.:  Alien  seamen  at  i>ort  of,  ii,  359,  362;  stowaways,  ii,  364;  immigrants 
as  chanty  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigration  to  clothing  industry,  i,  516:  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  tefwhers,  li,  49-63;  parochial  school 
pupils,  li,  64-72,  75. 

Baltimore  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii^  7. 

Bank  of  Naples,  remittances  abroad  through,  li,  426,  427. 

Banks,  immigrant:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  409-438;  conclusiond,  i,  31,  32;  recom- 
mendations, i,  46;  number  investigated,  ii,  413,  415;  number  and  distribution  of, 
ii,  414,"  origin,  ii,  416;  classification,  ii,  419;  relation  with  banking  houses,  ii,  431: 
responsible  for  heavy  losses  on  part  of  immigrants,  i,  31;  ill^nd  use  of  terms  bank 
ana  banker ,  ii,  421;  unregulated,  i,  31;  various  state  laws  regarding  private  banking, 
ii,  434-436. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  fund,  used  for  Hebrew  colonizing,  i,  576-^78. 
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Baseland,  Switzerland,  criminal  emigration  from,  ii,  665,  566. 

Basques:  In  Cuba,  i,  231;  in  France,  i,  239;  in  Spain,  i,  279,  280;  Celtic  admixture, 
i,  260. 

Bavarian  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Bay  City,  Mich.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,!,  152;  public- 
school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 

Bayles,  writer,  emoted,  i^  508. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.:  Population  and  immigration,  i^  528;  foreign-bom  in  male  population, 
i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Beddoe,  opinion  of,  on  English  race  or  people,  i,  235. 

Beet-siigar  industry:  Employees  studied,  i,  627-629;  Chinese  in,  i,  658;  German- 
Russians,  i,  653;  Japanese,  i,  658,  667,  687,  688;  Mexicans,  i,  687,  688;  seasonal 
labor,  i,  596,  667,  693;  piece  wages  the  rule,  i.  597;  living  expenses  of  laborers,  i, 
599;  housing  conditions,  i,  599;  displacement  of  labor,  i,  594,  658. 

Belgian:  Definition,  i.  219,  233;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  557, 
601;  employees  studied,  i,  320^333,  336-347,  627-636;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356; 
residence  in  a^cultural  locality,  i,  604;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  594,  596;  wages 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii.  96-101;  in  schools,  ii,  64-66;  literacy,  i, 
438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  location  oi  wife,  i,  459,  460;  number  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  i,  515;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626;  immigrants  to  Aigentina,  ii,  §40,  641;  to  Brazil, 
ii,  645,  646.    {See  also  Dutch  and  Flemish.) 

Belgian  law  of  1843,  referred  to,  i,  193. 

Belgium:  Provinces  of,  ii,  694;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i,  233; 
Flemish  in,  i,  233;  French  in,  i,  240;  langua^  of,  i,  233;  illiteracy  in,  i,  177;  no 
emigration  problem,  i,  168;  inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  195;  steerage  laws,  referred 
to,  li,  600;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96: 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  233;  French  immigrants  from,  i,  240;  natives  of,  in  tTnitea 
States,  i,  134,  135,  137,  623;  childreu  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 
336-347,  627-636 J  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  eamings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i, 
438-447;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607,  608. 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  New  York  City:  Report  on  immigrants  in,  ii,  257-290; 
insane  in,  ii,  238,  247.    (See  also  Charity  seekers.) 

Benefits  in  addition  to  wages:  On  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations,  i,  715,  716,  720;  welfare 
work  inaugurated  by  religious  and  civic  organizations,  commended,  i,  42. 

Bennet,  William  S.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11, 165;  minority  report  of, 
i,  49 J  minority  report  of  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  1906,  ii, 
576;  introduced  bill  in  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  Government  super- 
vision over  ships  carrying  steerage  passengers,  ii,  602. 

Benton  CoU^  oi  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  7. 

Berea,  Ohio^  Polish  colony  at,  i,  585. 

Bermudian  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Berry-picking:  Seasonal  labor,  i,  595;  piece  wages  the  rule,  i,  597;  living  expenses,  i, 
599;  nours  of  labor,  i,  598;- housing  conditions,  i,  598;  displacement  of  laoor,  New 
Jersey,  i,  594;  Japanese  in  the  West,  i,  667. 

Bibles,  sale  of,  at  immigrant  stations,  ii,  315. 

Bituminous  coal  mining:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  300,  301;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332  333,  506,  507;  races  employed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, i,  503;  in  Middle  West  and  Southwest,  i,  504;  unskilled  labor,  i,  495;  distri- 
bution of  occupations,  i,  502;  racial  displacements,  i,  38,  503-507:  labor  unions,  i, 
532-537;  daily  eamings,  i,  396,  397,  399-402;  wages  less  in  Pennsylvania  than  else- 
where, 1, 38,  534;  expansion  of  industry,  i,  503-505;  output  of  Pennsylvania,  i,  503; 
of  Middle  West  and  Southwest,  i,  504. 

Black  Russian,  definition,  i,  265.    (See  also  Russian.) 

Blacksmiths,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Bloomington,  111.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Blumenbach:  Named  white  race  Caucasian,  i,  223;  classification  of  races,  i,  210, 
211.  257. 

Boards  of  immigration.  State,  efforts  to  promote  immigration,  ii,  383. 

Boards  of  special  inquiry:  Proposed  by  joint  committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  provided  for, 
1893,  ii,  573;  law  regarding,  ii,  740,  756,  763;  representatives  of  aid  societies  before, 
ii,  317;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  32,  33;  recommendations,  i,  46. 

Board  and  lodging:  Furnished  gratis  to  newly  arrived  immigrants  in  Argentina,  ii, 
642,  643;  cost  of  Doard  of  ranch  hands  in  Camomia,  i,  670. 

Boarders  and  lodgers :  Among  immigrants  in  industries,  i,  422-426 ;  specified  industries, 
i,  297-312;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  i,  423,  424,  426;  old  and  new  immigra- 
tion compared,  i,  424,  426;  among  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  728,  729.  748-751,  766, 
767;  contributions  to  family  income,  i,  414,  415,  766,  767;  on  Hebrew  famis  in 
Eaetem  States,  i,  578. 
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Boarding  or  lodging  house  and  hotel  keepers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i, 
830-838. 

Boarding-boss  system  among  immigrants,  i,  422^  426,  499,  648. 

Boas,  Franz,  author  of  report  on  clmnges  in  bodily  form  of  descendants  of  immigrants, 
i,  4,  44;  abstract  of  report,  ii,  501-556. 

Bodily  form  of  immigrants.    See  Changes  in  bodily  form. 

Boers,  number  of,  in  South  Africa,  i,  232. 

Bohemia:  Regarded  as  geographic  entity,  i,  209;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
135,  137,  623;  in  cities  of  Xjnited  States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155,  156; 
treatment  of  infants  in,  ii,  546. 

Bohemian:  Definition,  i,  219-221;  in  agricultural  investigation,  i,  552;  number  of 
breadwinners,  i,  587,  778,  803,  82L  830;  occupation,  i,  821,  830;  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  i,  587-591, 799, 821, 830;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  821;  in  building 
trades,  i,  789,  821;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  814,  821,  830;  in  collar,  cufif,  and  shirt 
manumcturing,  i,  830;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  821,  830;  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
i,  805, 821,  830;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  821;  laborers,  i,  780,  821;  in  laundries, 
i,  830;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  821,  830;  miners  and  quarry- 
men,  i,  782,  821;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  830;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  830;  ped- 
dlers, i,  821,  830;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  821,  830;  salesmen,  agents, 
etc.,  i,  793,  816,*  821,  830;  in  silk  mills,  i,  830;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  821; 
teachers,  i,  819,  830^  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  811,  821,  830;  in  tobacco  and  cigar 
making,  i,  821,  830;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  821,  830;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  830; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  crime,  ii,  198-204;  fecundity,  ii,  469-500;  changes  in 
bodily  form,  ii,  510,  511,  518-524,  526,  544,  545,  548,  549;  in  Canada,  ii,  611^  626. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian:  Definition,  i,  219-221;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i, 
97,  171,  214,  215^  221,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  lOft-109;  pre- 
vious residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in 
Europe,  i,  214;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and 
persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336- 
347,  506,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  280-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740:  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United 
States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  461-463,  477-480,  610,  613 
751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604 
occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762;  in  ag^cultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800 
in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815;  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  r,  804-806;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785;  laborers,  i,  780, 
781;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  809;  in  professional 
service,  i,  797,  798;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817;  teachers,  i,  819, 
820;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812;  waj^  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411, 
764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii.  95-153;  in  charity  hos- 
pitals, ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  gainful 
occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470^74,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147; 
in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33^2,  49-61,  64-71,  76-82;  proportion  of  chfldren,  i, 
739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484, 
609-611,  768-770;  li,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772:  ii^  152,  153; 
in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wire,  i,  459,  460; 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of 
households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754; 
care  of  apartment^  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  1, 
461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

Bond: 

Release  of  immigrants  on — 

United  States  law  regarding,  ii,  738,  740,  751,  756,  757,  771,  815;  in  Australia, 
ii,  634;  in  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 
Chinese  in  United  States,  ii,  358,  367,  800,  808,  815. 
Required  of  bankers  in  certain  States,  ii,  435,  436. 
Required  of  ship  masters  by  early  legislation,  ii,  567. 

Bonus  paid  to  agents  sending  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  607,  608. 

Bookbinders,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Booking  agents,  Canadian:  In  United  States,  list  of,  ii,  608,  609;  bonus  paid  to,  ii, 
607.608. 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants:  Male  breadwinners  report-ed  as,  i,  821-829;  female 
breadwinners,  i,  830-838. 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 
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Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured ,  i,  306,  307;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i^  384--386,  388-395;  racial  displace- 
ments, i,  517-519;  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659;  male  breadwinnen  en- 
gaeed  in,  1  821-829. 

Bootblacks,  Greek  padrone  system  among,  ii,  393-405. 

Bosco,  Italian  statistician,  on  crime  in  Italy,  i,  251. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina:  Mohanmiedans  in,  i,  282;  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Bosnian:  Definition,,  i,  221;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214^  215,  625; 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  employees  studied,  i,  320- 
333^  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification  of  charity  patients,  li,  287;  residence  in 
Umted  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263,  281;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102;  length 
of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  wages  and  earmngs,  i,  366-403;  in  charity  hos- 
pitals, ii,  258-261;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied, 
1,  732-734.  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745, 
746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756*  rent  paid,  i,  757, 
758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public  school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23, 
71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63}  parocnial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrants  as 
charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  alien  seamen  in  port  of,  ii,  359,  362;  stowaways^  ii,  364; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  chief  labor  market  for  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  foreign-bom 
in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  7. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  7. 

Bottles.    See  Glass  manufacturing. 

Bouzos  Brothers,  promoters  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  ii,  398. 

Box  makers,  pap^,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

BracheUi,  opinion  of,  as  to  number  of  Celts  in  Europe,  i,  249. 

Brava:  Definition,  i,  260;  number  of  households  ana  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  age 
at  time  of  commg,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  357-363;  residence  m  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking 
and  hteracy,  i,  445,  446,  477-481;  occupation,  i,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  405- 
411;  funily  income,  i,  412-417;  literacy,  i,  444-447;  EngliSi-speaking,  i,  474-484; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent 
paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room, 
1,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  not  permanent,  i,  600. 

Brazil:  Immigration  situation  in,  ii,  645-647;  area,  ii,  645;  population,  ii,  645;  Ger- 
mans in,  i,  243;  Italians  in,  i^  252;  negroes  and  mulattoes  in,  i,  257;  immigration 
from,  to  Canada,  ii,  611;  immigration  to,  1820-1907,  ii,  645, 646;  solicited  in  Europe, 
i,  192;  Portuguese  immigrants  to,  i,  260;  immigration  law,  ii,  646,  647. 

Breadwinners:  Occupations  of  males,  i,  778-803,  821-829;  of  females,  i,  803-820,  830- 
838;  of  foreign  parentage,  i,  778,  803.    {See  also  Wage-earners.) 

Breitenfeld,  S.,  on  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  546,  547. 

Bremen,  Germany:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections  at,  i,  199;  number  ol 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Breton:  Celtic  tongue  spoken  in  France,  i,  225,  240,  283;  number  of  Bretons  in  France, 
i,  240. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Brinton,  classification  of  races,  i,  211,  212,  223,  224,  239,  256,  258. 

British:  Definition,  i,  235;  emigration,  1883-1903,  i,  236;  steerage  law  of  1848,  re- 
ferred to,  i,  193;  children  in  schools  in  Hawaii,  i,  714;  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii, 
632,  633;  to  New  Zealand,  ii,  637.    (See  also  separate  races.) 

British  Board  of  Trade,  regulations  regarding  carriage  of  steerage  passengers,  ii,  598, 
600. 

British  Columbia:  Attempts  to  exclude  orientals,  ii,  628,  629;  immi^tion  of  East 
Indians  to,  i,  676;  East  Indians  from,  entering  United  States,  i,  676;  Japanese  from, 
i,  660. 

British  Isles,  number  of  Gypsies  in,  i,  245.    (See  also  separate  countries.) 

British  North  America:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-^;  French 
immigrants  from,  i,  240;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  immigrants 
destined  to,  from  British  ports,  1846 and  1847,  ii,  591, 592.  {Seealso  separate  countries.) 

Briton,  definition  of  term,  i,  235. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Brooklyn  Law  Collie,  Brooklyn,  N.  i.,  ii,  7. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  ii,  7. 

Browne,  Geo.  Waldo,  author,  referred  to,  ii,  592. 

Bxyan,  Tex.,  Italian  agricultural  colony  i»  567,  568,  572. 
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Bryce,  P.  H.,  chief  medical  officer  Canadian  immigration  department,  quoted,  ii, 
626. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  732*734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745, 
746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756:  rent  paid,  i,  757, 
758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public-school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23, 
33-35,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  li^  93-115;  immigrant 
banks,  ii,  413,  415;  foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Building  tiudes,  male  bre^winners,  engaged  in,  i,  788-790,  821-829. 

Bukowinian:  Immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611;  deportations  from  Canada,  ii,  626. 

Bul^ria:  Races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  Turks  in,  i,  282;  children  of 
immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i, 
438-447;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  429. 

Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro:  Number  of  inmiigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96; 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167. 

Bulgarian:  Definition,  i,  221-223;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215, 
625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i.  214,  223;  number  in  Rou- 
mania,  i,  263;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636:  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii, 
286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447, 
481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363:  length  of  residence^  i,  349-356, 
636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speedang,  literacy, 
etc.,  i,  445, 446,  461-463, 477-481;  ii,  263-266;  occupation,  i,  363-366;  w^gesand  earn- 
ings, i,  366-403;  padrone  system,  ii^  392,  393;  exploitation,  ii,  406;  immigrant  banks, 
ii,  413;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109,  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  25&-262;  270-272;  insanity 
and  mental  defects^  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  64-66,  76-80;  literacyj  i,  99, 438-447; 
English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  citizenpnip,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons 
per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in 
Canada,  li,  611,  625. 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  171; 
destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on 
landing,  i,  103;  occupation  abroad,  i,  172, 173;  length  of  residence,  i,  116;  occupation, 
i,  117,  118;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  literacy, 
i,  175;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182. 

Burlingame  treaty  with  China,  ii,  578--580. 

Burnett,  John  L.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i»ll»  165. 

Business,  independent,  entered  by  immigrants:  In  the  West,  i,  650,  664:  Chinese, 
i,  659,  660,  718;  East  Indians,  i,  678;  Japanese,  i,  664,  673-675,  717,  718;  in  Hawaii, 
i,  717,  718. 

Business  in  connection  with  immimnt  banking,  ii,  415,  416. 

Butte,  Mont.:  Foreign-bom  in  mi3e  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

C. 

California:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  127,  129,  149,  151  j  155,  623; 
citizenship,  i,  150.  152;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Chinese,  i,  655,  656, 
662;  ii,  578,  579;  Chinese  question  studied  hy  Congressional  committee,  1876-7,  ii, 
579;  East  Indians,  i,  678;  Japanese,  i,  662;  ii,  415;  Portuguese,  i,  652;  r^^lation  of 
banking^  ii,  435;  households  studied  in  agricultural  investigation,  i,  639;  gainful 
occupations,  1870,  i,  656. 

Gcunbridge,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Canada:  Immigration  situation  in,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  607-629;  races  of,  ii,  685, 
700,  713,  721,  726;  border  ports  of  entry,  ii,  761;  immigration  policy  of,  ii,  607-610; 
immigration  law,  ii,  619;  agreement  with  United  States,  ii.  762-764:  immigration 
to,  i,  243,  250,  271,  661;  ii,  591,  611-617,  623.  624;  oriental  immigration,  i  661;  ii, 
627-629:  rejections,  ii,  623,  624;  deportations,  ii,  625,  626;  English  in,  i,  235;  Germans, 
i,  243;  Irish,  i,  249,  250;  Japanese,  i,  661;  immigration  from  United  States,  ii,  612- 
614,  616-618;  return  movement  to  United  States,  ii,  618;  Scandinavians  from  United 
States,  i,  271;  assisted  immigration  to,  i,  168;  ii,  615,  616;  juvenile  immigrants^  ii, 
615;  money  requirement,  i,  102;  insane  in,  ii,  248,  249;  native-bom  in  population, 
ii,  618;  efforts  to  repatriate  Canadians  in  United  States,  ii.  617;  arriving  immigranta 
destined  to  Unitea  States,  ii,  619,  762-764;  excludea  classes  coming  by  way  of, 
1888,  ii,  570;  transits  from,  ii,  775;  Japanese  from,  i,  661;  aliens  depsSting  by  way 
of,  i,  114,  117;  crime  among  Canadians  in  United  States^  ii.  194-197,  205-211;  in- 
sanity and  feeble-mind edness  among  Canadians  in  United  States,  ii,  239-242. 
(See  also  British  Columbia  and  British  North  America.) 
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Ganada,  English:  Natives  of,  in  United  States,  i.  134,  136,  137;  in  cities  of  United 
States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155, 156;  children  of  immigrsints  horn,  employed, 
ij  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403; 
hteracy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Canada,  French:  Natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  in  cities  of  United 
States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155, 156;  children  of  immigrsints  from,  employed, 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-^6;  age  classijgcation,  i,  46&^67;  earnings,  i,  366-403; 
hteracy,  i,  438-447;  conju^  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Canadian:  Number  of  immi^punts  admitted,  ii,  619;  population  in  Canada,  ii,  618; 
number  in  United  States,  li,  618;  insane  in  hospitals,  ii,  244,  249;  crime,  ii,  181, 
182,  198-204,  211-220. 

Canadian,  English:  Number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  822,  831:  occupation,  i,  822, 
831;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  822,  831;  in  boot  and  snoe  manufactiuing, 
i,  822;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  822;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
822,  831;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  831;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  822,  831; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  822,  831;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i, 
784,  785,  822;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  822;  in  laundries,  i,  831;  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  piu^uits,  i,  822,  831;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  822;  in  needle 
trades,  i,  808,  809,  831;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  831;  peddlers,  i,  822,  831;  in 

S professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  822,  831;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794, 816, 817, 
22,  831;  in  silk  mills,  i,  831;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  822;  teachers,  i,  819,  820, 
831;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  822,  831;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i, 
822,  831;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  822,  831;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  &1. 

Canadian,  French:  Definition,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  240; 
to  New  England  cotton  mills,  i,  511,  512;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  popula- 
tion in  Camuia,  i,  240;  number  in  United  States,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  households 
and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467 ;  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481484;  occupation  in  Canada,  i,  357-363;  length 
of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 
280-285;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  822,  831;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  822, 
831;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  822,  831;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
i,  822;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  822;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791^  792,  814,  815, 
822,  831;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufactiuring,  i,  831 ;  in  cotton,  mills,  i,  822,  831; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  822,  831;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 
785, 822;  laborers,  i,  780, 781, 822;  in  laundries,  i,  831;  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  i,  822,  831;  miners  and  auarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  822;  in  needle  trades,  i. 

.  808,  809,  831;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,*  i,  831;  peddlers,  i,  822,  831;  in  professional 
service,  i,  797,  798,  822, 831;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794, 816, 817,  822,  831;  in 
silk  mills,  i.  831 ;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  822;  teachers,  i,  819, 820, 831 ;  in  textile 
mills,  i,  78i5,  787,  811,  812,  822,  831;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  822,  831;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  i,  822,  831;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  831;  wages  and  earnings,  i, 
366-403,  405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity 
hospitals,  ii,  258-261, 270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii^  211-220; 
prostitution,  ii,  322;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 
18-31,  33-42,  49^5,  64-72,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484: 
ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i.  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457469,  482-500;  location  of  wife,  i, 
459,  460;  nome  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and 
of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426;  visits  to  Canada,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513. 

Canadian,  other  than  French:  Immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  number  of  house- 
holds and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 601, 641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 336-347, 
627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect 
on  literacy,  i,  446,  447;  occupation  in  Canada,  i,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i, 
445,  446,  461^63;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  365,  366;  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  366-403, 407^11, 764-766;  charity  seekers,  li,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals, 
ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  status 
of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-71,  76-82; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife, 
i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  persons  per  room,  i, 
430-438,  boardere  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  visits  to  Canada,  i,  461-463. 

Canal  Zone,  law  regarding  inspection  of  aliens  from,  ii,  741. 

Canary  lalajids.    See  Spain,  number  of  immigrants  from. 
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Canastota,  N.  Y.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  574. 

Cance,  Alexander  £.,  author  of  report  on  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture,  i,  2; 

abstract  of  report,  i,  543-615. 
Canning  industry: 

Fruits  and  vegetables — 

Italian  seasonal  laborers,  New  York,  i,  574;  wages,  i,  597;  hours  of  labor,  i,  598; 
housing  conditions,  i,  598;  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  tJie  West,  i,  627-634, 
658,  666. 
Fish- 
Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  627-629;  Japanese  in,  i,  664;  European 
races  seldom  employed  in,  i,  666. 
Cape  Verde  Islands:  Immigration  of  Bravas  or  Black  Portuguese  from,  i,  260,  592; 
children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320r333,  336-347;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 
(See  aho  Portugal,  number  of  immigrants  from.) 
Capital:  In  manufactures,  east  of  RocKy  Mountains,  i,  491;  Japanese  on  farms,  i,  592, 
672;  Polish  on  farms  in  Wisconsin,  i,  586;  little  or  none  required  for  immigrant 
banking,  ii,  420. 
Car  building  and  repairing,  employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

Care  of  apartment:  Among  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  755;  better  than  anticipated,  i,  37. 
Carinthian.    See  Slovenian. 

Carpenters  and  joiners,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 
Carpet  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  7. 
Caste  among  East  Indians  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  680-682. 
Catalans,  number  in  Spain  and  Balearic  Islands,  i,  279. 

Caucasian:  Definition,  1,  223-225;  number  of,  i,  224,  225;  number  in  Hawaii,  i,  700, 

713;  average  annual  income  of  14  families,  Honolulu,  i,  712.    {See  also  separate  races.) 

Causes  of  emigration:  Conclusions,  i,  25;  in  Europe,  i,  185-192;  letters  from  friends 

in  United  States,  i,  187,  188;  steamship  ticket  agents,  i,  190. 
Cedar  Rapids^  Iowa,  public  school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 
Celtic:  Defimtion,  i,  225,  226;  population,  i,  225,  226;  number  of  persons  speaking  a 

Celtic  tongue,  i,  225,  283. 
Cel to-Germanic.    See  Aryan. 
Cement  industry,  employees  in,  i,  627-629. 

Census,  United  States,  unpublished  data  used  by  Immigration  Commission,  i,  15. 
Central  America:  Immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in  United  States, 

i,  134,  136.  137. 
Cephalic  index.    See  Head  form  of  immigrants. 
Certificates: 
Penal- 
Recommended  that  immigrants  to  United  States  be  required  to  produce,  i,  45; 
may  be  required  of  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  622,  623. 
Exemption  from  immigration  law — 

Australia,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 
Chinese — 

In  United  States,  ii,  580-583,  786,  789,  790,  792-795,  801-807,  809-811;   in 
insular  possessions,  ii,  584. 
Forms  of — 

Canadian,  ii,  762;  cattlemen,  ii,  776;   Chinese,  ii,  809;  insular  territory,  ii, 
780. 
{See  also  Passports.) 
Changes  in  bodily  form  of  descendants  of  immigrants,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  501-556; 

probable  causes  of,  ii,  541-552;  conclusions,  i,  43,  44. 
CluLracter  of  immipation,  change  in,  i,  23,  24,  60-65. 
Charity  hospitals,  immigrants  in,  report  on,  ii,  253-290. 

Charity  seekers,  immigrants  as:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  87-157;  conclusions,  i,  35, 36; 
schedule  form  used,  ii,  687;   various  causes  of  need,  ii,  115-124,  134;   number  in 
cities  small,  i,  35,  36;  East  Indians,  i,  681;  Mexicans,  i,  690;  few  Japanese,  i,  675. 
Charleroi,  Pa.,  representative  immigrant  community,  i,  496.  * 
Charleston,  S.  C.^  deserting  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  360. 
Cheese  industry  m  Green  County,  Wis.,  i,  549. 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  public  school  pupils  in,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 
Cherbourg,  France:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from,  and 

number  debarred  for  medical  pauses,  i,  202. 
Chevalier,  French  writer,  quoted,  i,  507,  508. 
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Chicago,  111.:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  72^772;  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
732-734,  736:  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745,  746; 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  728,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757,  758; 
gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public  school  pupils,  ii,  10^  11, 17-23,  33-35, 
74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  banks, 
ii,  413,  415;  foreign  departments  in  banks,  ii,  418;  msAet  for  Greek  bootblacks,  ii, 
400, 401;  immigration  to  clothing  industry,  i,  516;  police  arrests,  ii,  198-204;  foreign- 
bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Child  labor:  On  the  farm,  i,  594,  595,  597,  802,  803j  in  iron  and  steel,  i,  785;  cheaper 
than  Japanese,  in  San  Francisco^  i,  663;  in  textile  industry,  displaced  by  males  of 
recent  immigration,  i,  540;  Russians  in  Hawaii,  i,  707.  {See  also  Children,  status  of 
and  contributions  of.) 

Childlessness  amon^  negto  women^  ii,  486. 

Children:  Number  borne  by  immigrant  women,  ii^  455-500;  rate  of  development,  ii, 
536-541;  treatment  of  infants,  various  races,  li,  545^^7;  proportion  of,  among 
immigrants  in  cities,  i,  739;  among  departing  aliens,  i,  115;  immigrants  under  16 
years  of  age  unaccompanied  by  parent  ma^  be  excluded,  i,  30;  ii,  4(S),  406,  620.  621, 
732,  749;  naturalization,  ii.  828;  crime,  li,  163,  169,  170;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii, 
269,  28&-289;  in  school,  cnildren  of  immigrants,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  1-86; 
status  of,  i,  470-474,  614,  615,  707,  763;  ii,  143-147;  contributions  of,  various  inves- 
tigations, i,  297-312,  414,  415,  763,  766,  767;  of  American  and  older  immigrants  not 
entering  same  industries  as  fathers',  i,  502;  immigration  of  British,  to  Canada, 
ii,  615. 

China:  Population  and  emigration,  i,  226;  treaties  with  United  States,  ii,  578-583; 
inunigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 136, 137, 
155, 156,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
literacy,  i,  43&-447;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  427. 

Chinese:  Definition,  i,  226;  history  of  immigration,  i,  655-660;  ii,  578;  number  of 
immimnts  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  625,  654;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i, 
106-109,  624;  previous  residence  in  the  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing, 
1.  103;  population  in  China,  i,  226;  number  in  United  States,  i.  624,  654,  657,  658; 
oistribution  by  States,  i,  658;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101;  length  of  residence, 
i,  116;  ii,  84,  85,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation  in  United  States,  i,  117,  118,  655, 
662.  668,  669;  in  aj^cultural  pursuits,  i,  670,  672;  in  canneries,  i,  658 j  in  domestic 
ana  personal  service,  i,  655,  673;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  670;  in  chanty  hospitals, 
ii,  268-261,  270-272,  286-290;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  237, 270;  crime,  ii,  198- 
204, 211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  337, 338, 346;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 64-66, 76-80;  literacy, 
i^  99;  English-speaking,  i,  675;  naturalization  prohibited,  ii,  788,  829;  labor  organiza- 
tion,  i,  668;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  exclusion,  i,  23,  41,  657,  658;  ii,  578,  584; 
evasion  of  law,  ii,  358;  legislation,  ii,  578-584,  781-815;  law  of  1875  enacted  to 
control  immigration,  i,  110;  seamen,  ii,  357,  358,  367;  in  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  i,  654-660,  676;  ii,  581;  in  Hawaii,  i,  699-717;  ii,  583;  number  in 
Cuba,  i,  231;  migration  among  insular  possessions  prohibited,  ii,  584;  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  i,  41,  47;  in  Canada,  ii,  611^  623,  626,  628;  in  Australia,  ii, 
633-635;  practically  excluded  from  New  Zealand,  ii,  638. 

Chisholm,  estimate  of,  as  to  population  of  Holland,  i,  232. 

Cholera:  Among  steerage  passengers,  1847,  ii,  592;  in  Europe,  provision  of  quarantine 
act,  ii,  572. 

Christiania,  Norway:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing.    See  Tobacco  and  cigar  making. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Suigery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ii,  7. 

Cities:  Immigrants  in,  abstract  of  report  on,  i,  723-772;  conclusions,  i,  36,  37;  schedule 
forms  used,  ii,  653-662,  668-673;  concentration  of  foreign-bom  in,  i,  139-145;  less 
illiteracy  than  in  country  districts,  i,  157-159;  number  of  married  women  in,  Rhode 

.  Island,  li,  457;  effect  of  life  in,  on  fecimdity  of  women,  ii,  460,  462,  463,  472-479. 
481-487,  490-500;  on  Hebrew  and  Italian  children,  ii,  533;  differences  of  urban  and 
rural  population,  Europe,  ii,  550. 

Citizensnip:  Of  immigrants,  various  investigations,  i,  148,  150.  152-154.  156,  298-313, 
484-489,  606,  649,  730,  771^  772;  ii,  152,  153;  old  and  new  immigration  compared, 
i,  485-487;  East  Indians,  i,  681;  Hebrews  in  agriculture,  i,  580,  581;  Italians  in 
i^culture,  i,  565,  571,  574;  few  Mexicans  become  citizens,  i,  690  j  denied  to  Chinese, 
ii,  579,  788;  of  fathers  of  school  children,  effect  on  retardation,  li,  40,  41;  illiteracy 
among  males  of  voting  age,  i,  159;  in  Hawaii,  United  States  act  regarding,  ii,  795; 
natunJization  laws  and  r^gulationsy  ii,  817-835;  of  immigrants,  Argentina,  ii,  639. 
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Citrus-fruit  induBtry,  California,  Japanese  in,  i,  669. 

Clark,  Earle,  author  of  report  on  immigration  and  insanity,  i,  3:  report,  ii,  223-251. 

Clark,  Inez  M.,  aadsted  in  preparation  of  report  on  immigrants  in  cnanty  hospitals,  i,  3. 

Clark,  John  H.,  United  States  Conmussioner  of  Immigration  in  Canada,  (quoted,  ii,  €18. 

Clark,  Victor  S.,  author  of  report  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Hawaii,  i,  2;  report, 
i,  695-722. 

Clajk  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ii,  7. 

Classification  of  races  or  peoples:  Explanation  of,  i,  209-211;  as  used  in  dictionary , 
i,  212. 

Clerical  pursuits:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  790-792,  821-829;  females  in, 
i,  81^-815,  830-838. 

Clerks  and  copyists:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinneiB, 
1,830-838. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i^  729,  743,  745,  746; 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  748,  749;  nome  ownersnip,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  729,  757,  758; 
sanitary  equipment  of  homes,  i,  729;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751:  publio 
school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11, 17-23,  33^5,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  4^-63;  parochial  school 
pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrants  as  dharity  seekers,  ii,  93-115:  immigrant  banks, 
li,  413,  415;  foreign  departments  in  banks,  ii,  418;  population  ana  number  of  foreign- 
bom,  1,  151;  ii,  469;  citizenship,  i,  152;  marriea  women  tabulated,  ii,  470,  471; 
fecundity  of  women,  ii,  472-482,  494-500. 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacv^  Cleveland,  Ohio^  ii,  7. 

Cleveland,  Grover:  Signed  Chmese  exclusion  bill,  1888,  ii,  582;  vetoed  bill  provid- 
ing for  educational  test,  1897,  ii,  573,  574. 

Clifton,  John  W.,  compiled  digest  of  immigration  decisions  and  report  on  State 
immigration  and  aUen  laws,  i,  4. 

Clothing,  cost  of,  East  Indians  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  680. 

Clothing  industry:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  305,  306;  households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294,  323-333,  627-634;  Chinese  m,  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659;  eammgs, 
1,  384-386,  388-395;  racial  displacements,  i,  516,  517;  established  where  cheap 
woman  and  child  labor  is  available,  i,  541.  (^e^  also  Collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manu- 
facturing. Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  Glove  manufacturing,  etc.) 

Clyatt  peonage  case,  referred  to,  ii^  444-446. 

CcaI  mming:  Employees  studied,  i,  626-629;  average  daily  earnings^  i,  686;  Chinese 
displaced  in  Wyoming,  i,  659;  Mexicans  employed  in  Southwest,  i,  686.  {See  aUo 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous.) 

Coastwise  traffic.    See  Steerage  conditions. 

Coliviras  Brothers,  promoters  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  ii,  398. 

Collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  308,  309;  house- 
holds and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  Chinese  in  shirt-making.  Sail  Fran- 
cisco, i,  659;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395;  female  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  830- 
838. 

CoUege  of  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y..  ii.  7. 

Colleges  and  universities:  List  of  those  studiea,  ii,  7,  8;  students  in,  ii,  76-86; 
schedule  form  used,  ii,  686. 

Colonies:  Italian  farmers  in  the  West,  i,  651;  colonization  schemes  of  Scandinavians 
in  the  West,  i,  651. 

Colorado:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623:  citizen- 
ship, ij  150;  immijaprants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  farm  households  studiea,  I^icific 
coast.  1,  639;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Colorea.    See  Negro. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Columbus,  Ohio^  immiCTants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Commerce  and  Labor,  Department  of,  established  1903,  ii,  575. 

Commission  of  Immigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  investigation  of  immigrant 
banks,  ii,  414.    (See  also  Immigration  Commission.) 

Commissioner  of  Immigration,  appointment  provided  for  by  law,  1864,  ii,  565. 

Commissioner-General  of  Immig^tion:  Law  regarding  duties  of,  ii,  739,  741;  extracts 
from  reports,  on  alien  seamen,  ii,  355-358;  on  contract  labor,  ii,  377;  on  padrone 
system^  ii,  383;  on  steamship  ticket  agents,  ii,  385;  on  stowaway,  ii,  366,  367. 

Commiasioners  abroad:  To  arrange  for  exclusion  of  aliens  with  criminal  records,  rec« 
ommended,  i,  45;  President  authorized  to  send,  i,  10^  28;  ii,  576,  743. 

Committee  on  Immigration,  Senate,  established  1889,  ii.  570. 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  House  of  Representatives,  established 
1889,  ii^  570. 

Communities,  immigrant,  schedule  form  used,  ii,  680.  681. 
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Company  house  Bystem:  Effect  on  home  ownership,  i,  467,  469;  in  seasonal  agricul- 
tural labor,  i,  598;  tolerated  by  recent  immigrants,  i,  540. 

Company  store  system,  toleratea  by  recent  immigrants,  i,  540. 

Concentration  of  the  forei^-bom  in  cities,  i^  139-145. 

Conclusions:  Of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  23-44,  192,  691-694;  ii,  367;  of  various 
other  Congressional  committees,  ii,  570-572.    (See  also  Investigations.) 

Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Conditions  in  Europe:  Results  of  economic  investi^tion  of,  i,  185-187:  Greece,  as 
regards  bootblacks,  ii,  402-404.    (See  also  Emigration  conditions  abroaa.) 

Congestion:  Definition  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  741;  amon^  immigrants  in  cities,  i, 
741-747;  persons  per  room,  in  cities,  i,  729;  conclusions,  i,  36,  37.  {See  also  Hous- 
ing conditions^  Persons  per  room,  etc) 

Conjugal  condition:  Of  immigrants,  various  investigations,  i,  298-313.  447-460,  605, 
649;  ii,  137-142;  native  and  loreign  bom  compared,  i,  458, 459;  old  ana  new  immigra- 
tion compared,  i.  459,  460;  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  451-500;  single  men,  or  men 
unaccompanied  oy  families,  conclusions  and  reconmiendations  regarding,  i,  38, 
42,  47,  48. 

Connecticut:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152; 
immigrants  destined  to,  i,  10&-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mmes^  and  quar- 
ries, 1,  492;  Hebrew  burners,  i,  576;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  insanity,  ii,  232; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414, 438;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435, 438;  bank  commissioner, 
referred  to,  ii,  438. 

Connellsville  coke  region,  labor  unions  in,  i,  533. 

Constantinople,  population  of,  i,  282. 

Constmction  work:  Employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333,  626;  earnings,  i,  396, 
397,  39^-402,  646;  Japanese  in,  i,  664. 

Consular  inspection  abroad:  Recommended  in  1891,  ii,  571;  in  1907,  ii,  576;  medical 
inspection  at  foreign  ports,  i,  193,  195,  197,  198,  200,  203,  204. 

Consular  promotion  of  emigration  proposed  bv  Fortieth  Congress,  ii,  566. 

Contract  labor:  Defined  by  United  States  Attomey-Oeneral,  ii,  379,  380;  l^;alized 
1864,  i,  25;-  ii,  565;  law  repealed  1868,  i,  25j  first  opposition  to,  ii,  566;  excluded  by 
law,  i,  29;  ii,  620,  621;  aliens  debarred  as,  i.  111;  li,  378,  624,  677;  deportations,  ii, 
379;  methods  of  securing,  ii,  381-386;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  Greek  bootblacks,  ii,  399; 
Japanese,  to  Mexico,  i,  661;  few  actual  contracts,  i,  188, 189;  conclusions  reading, 
i,  29;  in  Hawaii,  i,  699-701;  Australian  law,  ii,  633,  634;  Canadian  policy,  ii,  613. 

Contract  labor  and  induced  and  assisted  immigration,  report  on,  ii,  371-386. 

Contract-labor  law:  Early  legislation,  i,  110;  ii,  375,  376,  569-572;  present  law,  ii, 
376,  377,  732-734,  739;  violated  by  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies,  ii,  317;  Kap- 
lanis  Brothers  convicted  of  violating,  ii,  406;  convictions  under  Maine  laws,  ii,  448, 
449;  effect  on  peonage,  ii,  446,  448,  449. 

Control  stations  on  German  frontiers:  Maintained  by  steamship  companies  by  order 
of  German  Government,  i,  195,  196;  intending  emigrants  rejected  at,  for  want  of 
mc»ans,  i,  200. 

Convicts,  excluded  by  law  of  1882,  ii,  569. 

Coolie  trade^  prohibited  by  law,  ii,  578,  579. 

Cooper  Medical  CoU^,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ii,  8. 

Cooperation:  Among  Italian  market  gardeners,  i,  652;  little  among  Hawaiian  farmers, 
i,  720;  Hawaiian  Government  marketing  department,  i,  720. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Copper  mining  and  smelting:  Households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326, 
332,  333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394;  Mexicans  and  Italians  in  the  South- 
west, i,  686. 

Corean.    See  Korean. 

Corinthian.    See  Slovenian. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

Coromilos,  L.  A.,  Minister  of  Greece,  ii,  408. 

Correspondence:  Letters  home  responsible  for  most  of  southern  and  eastern  European 
immigration,  i,  187. 

Corsica,  number  of  Italians  in,  i,  252.    (See  also  France,  number  of  immigrants  from.) 

Cost  of  Canada's  immi|Tation  propaganda,  ii,  610. 

Cost  of  importingimmigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  703. 

Cost  of  living  in  Europe,  investigation  of,  i,  186,  187. 

Costas,  John  B.,  Greek  labor  agent,  ii,  382. 
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Cotton-goods  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  304,  305;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333,  627-634;  earnings,  i,  384-386.  388-395;  male 
br^winners  in,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners  in,  i,  830-^38;  labor  unions,  i. 
537,  538;  unskilled  labor  in,  i,  495;  discrimination  against,  by  second-generation 
immigrants,  i,  812,  813;  race  prejudice,  i,  501,  502;  early  industry  in  New  England, 
described,  i,  507-510. 

Cotton  growing:  Bohemians  in,  i,  588;  Italians  in,  i,  570. 

Couutrv  of  birth:  Of  foreign-born  population,  1850-1900,  i,  134,  135;  versus  race  or 
people,  explained,  i,  97;  list  of  countries  furnishing  immigrants,  and  races  mitive 
thereto,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  Provinces  thereof,  ii,  694-699. 

Country  of  origin  of  immigration,  1820-1910,  i,  60-96;  races  indigenous  to.  i,  209-283. 

Country  districts:  Distribution  of  foreign-born  in  cities  and,  ii,  139-145;  illiteracy  in, 
i,  157-159;  effect  of  life  in,  on  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  460,  462,  463,  472-477,  480^ 
489,  492-500;  differences  in  iu*ban  and  rural  populations  in  Euroi>e,  ii,  550. 

Crampton,  C.  Ward,  study  of  development  of  cnildren,  referred  to,  ii,  536,  541. 

Cranberry  picking:  In  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin,  i,  59^-596;  seasonal  labor,  i, 
595;  hours  of  labor,  i,  598;  housing  conditions,  i,  598;  living  expenses,  i,  599;  racial 
displacement^^,  i,  594,  595. 

Crane,  Morton  E.,  secretary  and  disbmrsing  officer  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Creole,  definition  of  term,  i,  258. 

Crime:  Immi^tion  and,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  159-221;  conclusions  r^arding, 
i,  33,  34;  ii,  163,  164;  recommendations,  i,  45;  distribution  of  classes  of,  ii,  176, 
179, 181, 183-220;  races  in  certain  classes  of,  ii,  173, 174, 18&-211;  natives  of  United 
States,  ii,  183-188, 194^197,  205-211;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  172-182; 
Itsdians  in  amculture,  i,  565 1  Mexicans,  i,  690;  little  among  Japanese,  i,  675;  alien 
prisoners  in  United  States,  ii,  211-220;  juvenile  crime,  ii,  163,  169,  170. 

Cnminals,  immigration  of:  Prohibited  by  law,  i,  110;  ii,  620;  law  regarding,  ii,  732, 
793;  violation  of  law,  i,  27,  33, 185, 192, 193;  ii,  221;  no  adequate  means  to  prevent, 
i,  27;  Congressional  protest  against,  1866,  ii,  565,  566;  foreigp  Governments  willing 
to  assist  in  preventing,  i,  28, 193;  publicly  assisted,  in  early  days,  i,  29;  conclusions, 
i,  27,  28;  prohibited  by  Canadian  laws,  ii,  620,  625;  by  Australian,  ii,  633,  634;  by 
Brazilian,  ii,  647  j  by  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 

Croatia  and  Slavonia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Croatian:  Definition,  i,  226-231;  number  studied  in  agricultiure,  i,  557;  number  in 
United  States,  i,  230;  a^e  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  2iB&-290;  length  of 
residence  of  students,  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii, 
263-266,  280-285;  immigrant  banks,  ii^  413;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-152;  in  chanty 
hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  inaamty  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii, 
211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children  of  charity  seekers,  ii,  143-147*  in 
schools,  ii,  10-16j  64-66,  76-80;  English-speaking,  ii,  151,  152;  conjugal  condition, 
ii,  137-142;  immigrants  to  Canada,  li,  611. 

Croatian  and  Slovenian:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  230, 
625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98*  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  in 
Austria-Himgary,  1,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 
557,  601,  641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classi- 
fication, i,  463-467;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  EnglJjBh-speaking  and  literacy, 
i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of 
residence,  i^  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  residence  in  a^cultural 
locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366^11, 
764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii.  228,  237;  status 
of  children,  i,  470-474;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i.  417^  419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460 
location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownersnip,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422 
siza  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i^  430-438 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  11^118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad, 
i,  461-463;  number  in  WTiiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

Crop  failures  in  Euj'ope,  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  186. 

Croxton,  Fred  -C.,  chief  statistician  of  Immigration  Commission  and  author  of  report  on 
immigrants  in  charity  hospitals,  i,  2,  3,  12;  report,  ii,  253-290. 

Cuba:  Population,  i,  231;  proportion  of  white  persons  in,  i,  256;  natives  of,  in  United 
States,  1,  134;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 
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Cuban:  Definition,  i,  231;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  113,  215,  625;  desti- 
nation, i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing, 
i,  103;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  28&-290;  age  at  time 
of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100, 101,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356;  ii,  84;  residence  in 
United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; 
ii,  263-266;  occupation,  i^  117, 118,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  405-411;  family 
income,  i,  412-417;  chanty  seekers,  ii.  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261, 
270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237.  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27, 
49-65j  64-66,  76-«0:  literacy,  i,  99,  43S-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  citizen- 
shipj  1,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location 
of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,«i,  419-422;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i.  112,  118;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463. 

Cumberland,  Wis.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  561. 

Cunard  Line,  first  carried  steerage  passengers  in  1862,  ii,  594. 

Cutlery  and  tool  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

Czech:  Definition,  i,  219-221;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  221;  immigrants  to 
United  States,  i,  221.    {See  also  Bohemian  and  Moravian.) 

Czdmig,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  221,  277. 

D. 

Daily  wages  no  criterion  of  actual  earnings,  i,  39,  370,  379.  (See  also  Wages  and 
earnings.  Family  income,  etc.) 

Dairy  farming,  tendency  of  Danes  to  engage  in,  i,  651. 

Dalmatia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Dalmatian:  Definition,  i,  231;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  625; 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  employees  studied,  i,  320- 
333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  occupation 


abroad,  i,  100-102;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356.  "636,  637;  apple  powers  in  Cali- 
fornia, i,  653;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403;  in  cnarity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270- 
272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-27,  64-66;  literacy, 
i.  99,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  deserting  seamen,  ii,  361. 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian:  Number  of  immigrants,  i,  171;  destination, 
i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  172,  173;  length  of  residence^  i,  116;  occupation,  i,  117,  118; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237;  literacy,  i,  175;  return  movement,  i,  112- 
118,  180,  182. 

Danish:  Definition,  i,  270;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  214;  immigrants  from 
Honolulu,  i.  712;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  270;  number  of  households  and 
persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  639-641 ;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  357-363;  length 
of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 
280-285;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  823,  832;  occupation,  i,  365,  366,  823, 
832;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  549,  800,  823,  832;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
i,  823;  in  building  trades,  i,  789^  823;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i^  791,  814,  823,  832;  in 
collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  832;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  823,  832;  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  i,  805,  823,  832;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  823;  laborers, 
i,  780,  823;  in  laundries,  i,  832;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  823, 
832;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  823;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  832;  in  paper  and 
pulp  mills,  i,  832;  peddlers,  i,  823,  832;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  823,  832: 
salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  816,  823,  832;  in  silk  mills,  i,  832;  steam-railroad 
employees,  i,  823;  teachers,  i,  819,  832;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  811,  823,  832;  in 
tobacco  and  cif^r  making,  i,  823,  832;  m  trade  and  transportation,  i,  823,  832;  in 
woolen  mills,  i,  832;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  407-411;  charity  seekers,  ii, 
95-153;  in  charity  hospitals^  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
270;  crime,  ii,  198-204;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  ii.  143-147;  in  schools, 
ii,  10-16,  18-31,  49-61,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  43&-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474- 
484;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii  152, 153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  418; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  lecundity,  ii,  482-500;  location  of  wife, 
i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and 
of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 
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Dasio6,  G.  I.,  notarv  public  at  Connth,  Greece,  ii,  407,  408. 

Days  worked,  number  ciurtailed  by  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor,  i,  39. 

Davton,  Ohio,  immifprants  as  chanty  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Debarments.    See  Aliens  debarred. 

Delaware:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126-128,  149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  iouni^;nuitB 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492; 
insanity,  ii,  232;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434. 

Delinquency,  juvenile,  ii,  163,  169,  170.    {See  aUo  Crime.) 

Deniker.  classification  of  races  by,  i,  224,  229,  259,  275,  278. 

Denmark:  Divisions  of,  ii,  694;  population,  i,  214,  270,  271 ;  illiteracy  among  recruits, 
i,  177;  insane  in,  ii,  248, 249,  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i, 
167, 214, 271 ;  emigration  movement  never  very  laige,  i,  168;  steerage  laws,  referred  to, 
ii,  600;  Canada  induces  emi^tion  from,  ii,  607,  S^;  natives  of,  m  United  States,  i, 
134,  135,  137,  155, 156, 623;  m  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants 
from,  employed,  i,  320-333,336-347,627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings, 
i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  deserting  seamen 
from,  ii,  360. 

Dentistry,  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

Denver,  Colo.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Dependents,  few  immigrants  of  dependent  age,  i,  172. 

Deportation:  Law  regarding,  ii,  733,  737-739,  741,  762,  763,  769-774,  787,  788,  790-792, 
794,  800, 811-813;  of  aliens  entered  in  violation  of  law,  act  of  1891,  ii,  571;  of  Chinese 
in  United  States  without  certificates,  law  of  1892,  ii,  582,  583;  of  criminals,  i,  34; 
ii,  221;  accomplished  through  information  furnished  bv  Immigration  Commission, 
i,  23;  classes  Gable  to,  Australia,  ii,  634;  classes  liable  to,  Canada,  ii,  621,  625. 
{See  also  Aliens  deported.) 

Deposits  in  immigrant  banks,  ii,  423,  424. 

Deserting  seamen:  Belong  largely  to  excluded  classes,  ii,  355;  number  of,  at  certain 
ports,  li,  359,  360,  363;  specific  cases,  ii,  361;  applicants  at  employment  agencies, 
li,  363;  letters  from  steamship  companies  regaraing,  ii,  368,  369;  form  of  report  by 
ship's  master,  ii,  368;  connivance  ol  ships'  officers,  ii,  357, 361;  l^jslation  regarding, 
ii,  759,  761;  not  subject  to  head  tax,  ii,  355,  357,  358;  proposed  new  act  regarding, 
ii,  367.    {See  also  Seamen,  alien.) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Desmond,  L.  J.,  author,  reference  from,  ii,  564. 

Destination  of  immigrants:  Arriving  in  United  States  1899-1910, 1,  105-109;  nearly 
all  Europeans  come  to  join  relatives  or  friends,  i,  188. 

Detroit.  Mich.:  Foreign-l)om  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152-  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school  pupils, 
ii,  64-72,  75. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit,  Mich.,  ii,  8. 

Diamesis,  L.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Dickens,  Charles,  quoted,  i,  509,  510. 

Dillingham,  William  P.:  Chairman  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11,  12;  investi- 
gation in  Europe,  i,  165;  introduced  immigration  bill,  1906,  ii,  575;  introduced 
bill  in  Senate  providing  for  Government  supervision  of  ships  carrying  steerage 
passengers,  ii,  602. 

Disease:  Among  steerage  passengers,  ii,  589,  592,  593,  596;  hospitals  on  shipboard, 
ii,  597;  among  deserting  alien  seamen,  ii,  361;  among  stowaways,  ii,  363,  364; 
Greek  bootblacks^  ii,  397, 398;  seasoned  agricultural  laborers,  i,  600;  among  children, 
ii,  546,  547,  556;  immigrants  in  charit]^  hospitals,  ii,  258,  259,  267-285;  in  a  foreign 
countiy,  President  may  prohibit  immigration  during  existence  of,  ii,  572;  conclu- 
sions, 1,  34,  35. 

Diseased  aliens:  Immigration  of,  i,  26;  excluded  by  law,  ii,  571,  620;  law  regarding, 
ii,  732,  734,  752,  773;  exclusion  of,  i,  110,  111;  medical  inspection  abroad,  i,  193; 
conclusions,  i,  26,  27;  Australian  law,  ii,  633;  Brazilian,  ii,  647;  Canadian,  ii,  620; 
New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 

Displacements,  racial:  Of  Americans  and  older  immigrant  races,  by  recent  immi- 
grants, i,  500-530;  in  bituminous-coal  mining,  i,  503-507,  532-537;  in  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  i,  517-519;  in  clothing  industry,  i,  516, 517;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  507-512; 
in  glass  industry,  i.  519-527;  in  leather  industry,  i,  529,  530;  in  oil  refining,  i, 
527,  528;  in  seasonal  agricultural  labor,  i,  594,  595;  in  silk  mills,  i,  529;  in  woolen 
and  worsted  mills,  i,  512-516;  of  American  farmers,  by  Portuguese,  in  New  England, 
i,  593;  of  negroes,  by  Italians,  in  the  South,  i,  568,  570,  571:  of  Chinese,  i,  658,  659; 
of  Chinese,  by  recent  European  immigrants  and  Japanese,  Pacific  coast,  i,  658,  668, 
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669;  of  Indians  and  Japanese,  by  Mexicans,  i,  683;  of  Japanese,  by  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans^i,  667;  leasing  of  land  to  immigrants,  one  cause  of,  in  the  West, 
1,  672;  laborers  in  Hawaii,  i,  712,  716,  721. 

Distribution  of  immigrants:  Arriving  1850-1900,  abstract  of  report  on,  i,  119-160; 
by  country  of  birth,  i,  134, 135;  by  period  of  immigration,  i,  124, 125;  by  geo^phic 
division,  1,  130,  131;  by  class  oi  pla^e  of  residence,  i,  139;  in  western  division, 
iy  623;  Hebrews  in  agriculture,  i,  576;  Japanese,  i,  662-664;  Mexicans,  i,  682. 
conclusions,  i,  40;  recommendationfl,  i,  46;  division  of  information  for.  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  40,  46;  ii,  575,  743;  in  Argentina,  ii,  642, 
643;  juveniles  in  Canada,  ii,  615,  627. 

District  of  Columbia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150:  immi- 
jgrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insane  in,  ii,  232.    {See  also  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Diversified  industries,  households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294. 

Division  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  9,  40,  46; 
ii,  575,  743. 

Dodson,  Martha  E.,  author  of  report  on  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies,  i,  3;  ab- 
stract of  report,  ii,  305-322. 

Domestic  and  personal  service:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female 
breadwinners,  i,  804-806,  830-838;  immigrants  in,  Masaeichusetts,  i,  810;  Chinese 
in,  San  Franasco,  i,  655, 659;  Japanese  in,  the  West,  i,  672, 673;  immigrants  in  cities, 
i,  761,  762;  contract-labor  law  not  applicable  to,  ii,  621;  immigrants  engaged  in, 
abroad,  i,  360,  362.  363;  domestic  servants  assisted  to  immigrate  to  Austruia,  ii, 
631;  Canada  pays  Donus  on  immigrants  engaging  in,  ii,  608,  613;  number  immi- 
grating to  Canada,  ii,  613;  exempt  from  Canaan  money  requirement,  ii,  623. 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Dressmakers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Dukhobors:  Religious  sect  of  Russia,  i,  264;  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Duluth,  Minn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153*  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school  pupils, 
ii,  64-72,  75. 

Durand,  E.  Dana,  Director  of  Census,  quoted,  i,  18. 

Dutch:  Definition,  i,  231-233;  number  of  emigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  625; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 
641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-^36;  age  classification,  i,  463-467; 
ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  ana  hteracy,  i, 
446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463, 477-481;  ii,  147-151, 263-266, 280-285;  occupation, 
i,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417: 
charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  ana 
mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474; 
ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99, 
438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474r484;  ii,  151^  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152, 
153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjug^  conditioUj  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  location 
of  wife^  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  size  of  apartinents  and  of  house- 
holds, 1,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 

Dutch  and  Flemish:  Number  of  immigrants  admited,  i,  171, 214, 215,  232;  destination, 
i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103; 
population  m  Europe,  i,  232,  233;  occupation  abroad,  i,  172, 173;  length  of  residence, 
1,  116;  occupation,  i,  117,  118;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  literacy,  i,  175;  return  move- 
ment, i,  112-118, 180, 182. 

E. 

EagaiL  Mary  Helen,  author  of  reports  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Australia  and 

in  New  Zealand,  i,  4;  abstracts  of  reports,  ii,  631-6§5,  637, 638. 
Earnings.    See  Wages  and  earnings. 

East  Indian,  definition  of  term,  i,  233,  234.    {See  cdso  Hindu.) 
East  Indies:  Population,  i,  233;  Dutch  in,  i,  232. 
Economic  conditions  in  Europe,  i,  185, 187. 

Economic  status:  Of  immigrsuits  in  cities,  i,  760-767;  in  Hawaii,  i,  714-717. 
Eden  GoU^ge,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Education.    See  Literacy,  Schools,  and  Higher  educational  institutions. 
Educational  test.    See  Literacy  test. 
Edwards,  Glen,  author  of  report  on  steerage  legislation,  i,  4;  report,  ii,  685-602. 
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Egyptian:  Employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347;  a^e  classification  of  charity 
patients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of  residence^  i,  349-356;  li,  84;  residence  in  United 
States  of  charity  patients,  li,  263-266;  chanty  seekers,  ii,  96-109;  in  diarity  hospitsds 
ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  64-66, 
76-80;  literacy,  i,  444-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  inmiigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Electric  railway  transportation:  Employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348,  626-629;  Mezicaiis 
in,  in  Southwest,  i,  685,  686. 

Electric  supplies  manufacturing,  emnlo'^ees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Elenis,  G.  D.,  party  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Ellington,  Conn.,  Hebrew  tobacco  farms,  i,  579. 

Ellis  Island:  Detention  of  immigrants,  ii,  309;  nimoiber  of  immigrants  discharged  to 
homes  and  aid  societies,  ii,  310;  action  of  Commissioner  r^;arding  homes  and  aid 
societies,  ii,  314,  315,  322. 

Elmira,  lU.,  inmiigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Embarkation  of  inadmissibles  should  be  prevented,  i,  26,  27.  {See  also  Inspection 
abroad.) 

Emigrants:  From  United  States  to  Canada,  ii,  607,  612,  613,  617-619;  steamship  com- 
panies required  to  furnish  lists  of  outgoing  passengers,  i,  9;  ii,  575, 735, 736, 762.  {See 
also  Aliens  departing,  Return  movement,  etc.) 

Emigration  conditions  abroad:  Abstract  of  report  on  conditions  in  Europe,  i,  161-204; 
attitude  of  European  countries,  i,  168,  169;  emigration  discouraged,  i,  189,  191,  277; 
ii,  584;  German-Russians,  i,  653;  He  Drews,  i,  577,  584;  oppression  of  East  Indians, 
i,  677;  Madeira  and  Azores  Islands,  i,  704;  emigration  from  Europe  no  longer  abso- 
lute economic  necessity,  i,  25. 

Emi^tion  laws:  Europe,  as  a  rule,  requires  steamship  companies  to  return  rejected 
aliens,  i,  197;  Austria  prohibits  solicitation  of  emigration,  i,  ICl;  Austrian  attempts 
at  legislation,  i,  191;  Hungary  taking  steps  to  regulate  or  restrict  emigration,  i,  277; 
Hungary  prohibits  promotion  of  emigration,  i,  191;  Italy  prohibits  solicitation  by 
steamship  agents,  i,  191;  under  Italian  law  rejected  immi^;rant6  may  claim  damages 
from  steamship  company,  i,  197;  evasion  of  Russian  law,  i,  190, 101. 

Employees  studied:  Number,  various  industries^  i,  294,  297-313,  320-331,  336-342;  in 
Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  627-634;  schedule  forms  used,  ii, 
674-679. 

Employers'  opinions:  Chinese  and  Mexicans  preferred  to  Japanese,  i,  665,  666;  Chinese 
preferred  to  other  Asiatics,  by  California  ranchers,  i,  672;  Japanese  preferred  to  cer- 
tain recent  immigrants,  i,  665,  666;  Mexican  railroad  laborers,  i,  684;  Mexicans  and 
Japanese  compared,  sugar-beet  laborers,  i,  688'  East  Indians,  i,  678;  Asiatic  labor 
in  agricultural  industries  of  California,  i,  672;  scnedule  form  used,  ii,  675-677. 

Employment:  Most  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants  practically  assured  of, 
before  coming,  i,  188,  189;  immigrants  to  Canada  must  be  assured  of,  ii,  621.  {See 
also  Occupations,  Contract  labor,  etc.) 

Employment  agencies:  Number  investigated,  ii,  313, 321;  fees  charged,  ii,  321^  recom- 
mendation regarding,  i,  46;  violations  of  law,  ii,  311;  supply  girls  for  disorderly 
houses,  ii,  345;  connected  with  immigrant  banks,  ii.  419;  Mexican  railroad  em- 
ployees, i,  684;  Hawaiian  Su^ar  Planters'  Association,  i,  703,  704;  provided  by 
immigration  law,  Argentina,  ii,  642,  643;  of  Canadian  Government,  free,  ii,  627. 
(See  also  Labor  agents.) 

Encouraged  immigration:  To  Argentina,  ii,  639, 641;  Australia,  ii,  631;  Brazil,  ii,  646; 
Canada,  ii,  607;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637:  United  States  law  of  1864,  ii,  375,  565. 

Engineering  and  technology,  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

England:  Counties  and  boroughs  of,  ii,  694,  695;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726; 
population,  i,  235;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives 
of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145; 
crime,  ii,  183-188,  194-197,  205-211;  children  of  inamigrants  from,  employed,  i, 
320-333,  336-547,  506,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Ens:land  ana  Wales:  Irish  immigrants  to,  i,  250;  insanity  and  feeble-mindednesB,  ii, 
239-242,  248,  249. 

English:  Definition,  1,  234-236;  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  235;  number  of  immi- 
grants admitted,  i.  171, 214, 215, 236, 625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous reridence 
m  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103:  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  235;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
316-320,  601,  641,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467,  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  literacy 
i,446,447;occupationabroad,i^  100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363;  length  of  readence,i,  U6, 
349-^6, 636, 637,  ii,  84, 85*  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 
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446, 461-463,  ii,  147-161,  263-266,  280-286;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366,  762  {see 
also  English  and  Welsh);  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  406^11,  764-766;  family 
income,  i.  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262, 
270-276;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179, 181, 182, 
189-193,  198-204,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  ii; 
143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61.  64-72,  76-82;  literacy,  i,  99, 175, 
438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions^  i,  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460,  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 460, 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  i,  513;  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Canada,  ii,  612, 625;  immigrants  to  Argentina, 
ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil/u,  645,  646. 
English  and  Welsh:  Number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778, 803, 823,  832;  occupation,  i,  823, 
832;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799, 800, 823,  832;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i, 
823;  in  building  trades,  i,  789, 790, 823;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791, 792, 814, 815, 823, 
832;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  832;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  823,  832;  in 
domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804^^6, 823, 832;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 785, 
823;  laborers,  i,  780, 781, 823;  in  laundries,  i,  832;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 

gursuits,  i,  823, 832;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782, 783, 823;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808, 
[)9,  832;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  832;  peddlers,  i,  823,  832;  in  professional 
service,  i,  797,  798,  823,  832;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  793,  794,  816,  817,  §23,  832;  in 
silk  mills,  i,  832;  steam-railroad  employees,  i,  823;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  832;  in 
textile  mills,  i,  786,  787, 811, 812,  823,  832;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  823,  832; 
in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  823,832;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  832;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  244,  248,  249;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  614,  626. 

English-speaking  ability:  Immigrants  in  various  invest^ations,  i,  160,  298-313, 
474-484,  609-611,  675,  730,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152;  native  and  foreign  born  com- 
pared, i,  476;  old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i,  475,  476,  648;  retardation  of 
school  children  from  homes  where  English  is  not  spoken,  i,  43;  ii,  40,  41;  lack  of, 
largely  responsible  for  immigrant  banks,  ii,  417;  lack  of,  requires  more  supervision 
in  mdustries,  i,  538;  Italian  agricultural  colonies,  i,  564;  East  Indians,  i,  681;  Mexi- 
cans, i,  690. 

Eppler,  Samuel  A.,  conducted  investigation  of  alien  seamen  and  stowaways,  i,  3;  ii, 
358. 

Eskimo:  Age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii^  288;  residence  in  United  States  of 
charity  patients,  ii,  263;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261. 

Ethiopian.    See  Negro. 

Ethnical  factors  discussed,  i,  209-283. 

Ethnological  classification  of  races,  i,  212. 

Eurafrican.    See  Caucasian. 

Europe:  Immigration  of  races  from,  1820-1910,  i,  60-96;  1850-1900,  i,  124;  1882  and 
1907,  i,  167;  investi^tions  in,  i,  14,  165-167;  attitude  of,  toward  emigration,  i, 
168,  169;  illiteracy  in,  i,  175-477;  effects  of  returned  emigrants,  i,  184,  185;  num- 
ber of  Germans  in,  i,  242;  number  and  distribution  of  Italians  in,  i,  252;  Canada's 
propaganda  in,  ii,  607;  value  of  international  money  orders,  1906-9,  ii,  426,  428; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  124, 134, 135, 137;  immigrants  from,  needed  in  West, 
i,  41,  691;  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  644-654;  in  Hawaii,  i,  708,  715;  children  of  inmiigrants 
from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  33&-347. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Examination  abroad  of  aliens'  police  records,  desirable,  i,  34,  45.  {See  also  Inspection 
abroad.) 

Exchange,  rate  of,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  430. 

Exclud^  chutes:  Law  regarding,  ii,  619-621,  732;  legislation,  1875,  ii,  579;  1882,  ii, 
569;  1891,  i,  110;  ii,  571;  1897,  ii,  573;  1907,  ii,  575-577;  1910,  ii.  577;  recom- 
mendations, various,  i,  9,  47,  48;  ii,  562,  573;  children  unaccompanied  by  parent,  i, 
30;  Chinese,  ii,  578-584;  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers,  ii,  584;  prostitutes,  ii, 
327-329.  579;  aliens  entering  as  seamen,  ii,  356-363;  as  stowaways,  ii,  363-i367; 
Australia,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Canada,  ii,  607,  610,  611,  619-621;  New  Zea- 
land, ii,  637,  638.    {See  also  Aliens  excluded.) 

Exclusion:  On  account  of  mental  unsoundness,  ii,  227-229;  of  East  Indians,  recom- 
mended, i,  691. 

Executive  order:  President  empowered  to  prohibit  immiCTation  in  case  of  disease  in 
forei^  country,  ii,  572;  empowered  to  call  intemationaY conference  or  to  send  com- 
missioners abroad,  on  subject  of  immigration,  i,  10,  28;  ii,  576,  577,  743;  empowered 
to  stop  immigration  on  passports  issued  for  entrance  to  other  countries,  ii,  577.  {See 
also  Vetoes,  Presidents'.) 
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Expansion  of  industry,  through  recent  immigration,  i,  491.  646. 

Exploitation:  Of  Greek  bootDiacks,  ii.  391-408|  Greek  railroad  laborers,  ii,  405,  406; 
Mexican  railroad  laborers,  i,  684:  laborers  in  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  prostitutes, 
ii,  339-341;  of  aliens  by  other  auens,  recommendation  r^azding,  i>  46;  Canadian 
immigration  department  protects  new  arrivals  from,  ii,  627. 

F. 

Face,  width  of,  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  510-^17,  523,  525,  526,  530, 
531,  536,  541,  544,  545,  548. 

Fulures  and  defalcations,  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  433,  434,  437,  438. 

Fallmer,  Koland  P^  author  of  report  on  the  children  of  immigrants  in  schools,  i,  2. 

Fall  River,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  m  male  population,  i,  151*  citizenship,  i,  152;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  li,  49-63;  parochial  school 
pupils,  li,  64-72,  75;  labor  unions  in,  i,  537;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Families:  (greater  assimilation  of,  than  of  single  men,  i,  39;  recommendations,  i,  47, 48; 
schedule  forms  used  in  study  of,  ii,  653-673;  receiving  charitable  aid,  ii,  130-135: 
relationship  in  Greece,  ii,  405;  effect  of  size  of,  on  bodily  form,  ii,  555;  parents  ami 
children  compared,  as  regards  bodily  form,  ii,  549,  553.  (See  dUo  Conjugal  condi- 
tion.) 

Family  income:  Various  investigations,,  i,  297-312,  412-417,  597,  598,  600,  766,  767; 
native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  i,  413,  416;  old  and  new  immigration  compared, 
i,  413, 416, 417;  of  Mexicans,  smallest  of  ail  immigrant  races  in  West,  i,  689;  working 
people^  Honolulu,  i,  712.    (^e^  aUo  Wages  and  earnings  and  separate  races.) 

Family  bfe,  absence  of:  Influence  which  most  retards  assimilation,  i,  42. 

Farm  labor:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  802,  821-829;  female  breadwinners,  i, 
830-838;  Italians  in  South,  i,  568,  569;  emigrating  from  United  States  to  Canada,  ii, 
613,  614,  617;  desired  by  Canada,  ii,  608,  613,  623.    (See  also  Agricultural  pursuits.) 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-8^;  female 
breadwinners,  i,  830-838. 

Farming  abroad:  Occupation  of  great  proportion  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  494,  495, 
498,  663;  persons  in  agricultural  investigation  who  did,  i,  607,  608;  in  industrial 
study,  i,  358,  360,  361-363;  in  study  of  cities,  i,  728.  760;  majority  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  did.  i,  663;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  Italians,  i,  561,  562,  567,  573.  (See  also 
Occupation  abroad.) 

Fecunoity  of  immij^nt  women,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  451-500. 

Federal  control  of  immi^tion.    See  Government  control  of  immigration. 

Federal  immigration  legislation,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  557^84. 

Feeble-minded  in  institutions,  1904,  ii,  231.  233, 237,  241.    (See  also  Insane.) 

Field  work  of  Immigration  Commission:  Character  of,  i,  15;  agriculture,  i,  556;  induB> 
tries,  i,  295. 

Filipino:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  length  of 
residence,  i,  349-356;  ii,  84,  85;  increase  in  number  employed,  i,  658;  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, i,  715;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  schools,  u,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  76-80; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  in  Hawaii,  i,  710,  711. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  nominated  for  President  by  Enow-Nothing  and  Whig  Parties, 
ii,  563. 

Financial  condition  of  immigrants.    See  Money  on  landing. 

Financial  depression  of  1907-8:  Hostility  toward  recent  immigrants  during,  i,  540; 
effect  on  number  of  aliens  departing,  i,  113;  on  immigrant  banks,  ii,  424,  425,  433; 
on  transmissions  abroad,  ii,  426,  427;  migration  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  500. 

Fines:  For  offenses  against  immigration  laws,  ii,  733-738,  742,  745,  746,  766-769,  788. 
790,  792,  793;  steamship  companies,  for  inducing  emigration,  ii,  386;  seduction  of 
female  passengers  by  seamen,  law  of  1860,  ii,  594;  importing  coolie  labor  for  peonage, 
1875,  ii,  579;  paid  by  prostitutes,  ii,  347,  348;  under  white-slave  traffic  law,  ii,  344, 
350;  for  brineing  in  physically  and  mentally  diseased  aliens,  should  be  increased, 
i,  27;  New  Zea&nd  law,  ii,  638. 

Finland:  Divisions  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  236,  237,  266,  267;  number  of  Swedes  in, 
i,  271;  illiteracy  in,  i,  177;  imimgrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425;  Canada  induces  immi- 
gration from,  ii,  607,  608;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  623;  crime,  ii, 
205-211;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-^33,  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447.  (See  also 
Russian  Empire.) 

Finnish:  Definition,  i,  236-238;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
238,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money 
on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  236,  237,  238;  causes  of  emigration, 
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i,  187;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  640-642;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333^  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  46^-467;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172, 173,  357-^363;  length  of  reeidence,  i,  116,  349-356, 
636,  637;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc., 
i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  26^-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118, 
363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403, 407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417:  charity 
seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  25^261,  270-272;  insanity  ana  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children, 
i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99, 
175,  438-447;  English-spring^  i,  474-184;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in 
labor  unions^  i,  417,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  fecundity,  ii,  469-500; 
location  of  wife,  i,  459, 460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of 
apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463; 
number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625. 

Finno-Tataric:  Definition  of  term,  i,  238,  239;  population  of  stock,  i,  238,  239. 

Firearm  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

First  generation,  defimtion  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  777. 

Fiah,  Hamilton,  chairman  of  Senate  select  committee  on  steerage  conditions,  1853, 
ii,  593. 

Fishbeig,  Maurice:  On  treatment  of  in&nts,  ii,  547;  variability  of  Hebrew  type, 
ii,  550. 

Fishing,  Japanese  enga^^  in,  California,  i,  664. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Fiume,  Austria-Hungary:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Flemish:  Definition,  i,  231-233;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215.  625; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  233;  number  in  France,  i,  240;  number  of  housenolds 
and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601:  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347, 
627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on 
English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101, 
357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  603'  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  603; 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446, 
477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  363-366;  wages  and  eamingg,  i,  366-403, 
407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  t;harity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  chanty  hospitals, 
ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanitv  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  prostitution, 
ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-27,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80; 
literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  En|;li8h-Bpeaking,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in 
labor  unions,  i,  417,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460; 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426. 
iJSee  also  Dutch  and  Flemish.) 

Flint  Medical  School,  New  Orleans,  La.,  ii,  8. 

Floating  immigrant  labor:  Migration  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  500;  immigrant  banks 
patronized  almost  wholly  by,  ii,  417. 

Florida:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128;  immi^nts  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italians 
admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  Japanese  raising  pineapples  and  vegetables,  i,  692; 
insanity,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  444;  regulation  of  [>anking,  ii,  435. 

Florida  East  Coast  Railwav,  case  of  allied  peonage,  ii,  445,  446. 

Folkmar,  Daniel,  author  of  dictionary  of  races  or  peoples,  i,  1, 209;  abstract  of  diction- 
ary, i,  205-283. 

Folkmar,  Elnora  C,  assisted  in  preparation  of  dictionary  of  races  or  peoples,  i,  1,  209. 

Food:  Required  for  steerage  passengers,  various  laws,  lij  590-592,  597;  consumed  by 
seasonal  farm  laborers,  i,  599;  suppbed  to  newly  amved  immigrants,  Argentina, 
character  of,  ii,  642. 

Ford  committee  on  immigration,  finding  of,  ii,  569,  570. 

Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  li.  8. 

Foreign-bom:  Proportion  of,  in  white  male  population  21  years  of  age  or  over,  i,  155, 
156^  among  prisoners,  1904^  and  in  population,  1900,  ii,  165,  168;  among  juvenile 
delinquents,  1904,  and  in  juvenile  population,  1900,  ii,  169,  170 j  of  voting  age,  i, 
148-156;  naturalization,  i,  152,  153.  (See  also  separate  races,  Ahens,  Immigrants, 
Immigration,  etc.) 

Foreign  exchange,  m  immigrant  banking;  ii.  425,  426. 

Foundry  and  madiine-shop  products  manumcturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 
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France:  Departments  of,  ii,  695;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726:  population,  i, 
240;  numoer  of  Flemish  in,  i,  233;  number  of  Italians  in,  i,  252;  illiteracy  amoas 
recruits,  i,  177;  no  emigration  problem  of  im|)ortance,  i,  168;  steerage  laws,  referred 
to,  ii,  599,  600;  insane  in,  ii,  248,  249;  Canada  induces  immigration  m>m,  ii,  607, 608; 
desertii^  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907, 
i,  167;  French  from,  i,  240;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137,  623;  in 
cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164,  183-188;  insanity  and  feeble- 
mindedness, ii,  239-242;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  33&- 
347,  627-636;  a^  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Franco-JPrussian  War,  effect  on  emigration  of  Poles,  i,  584., 

Freeman,  quoted,  i,  235. 

French:  Definition,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  235,  239;  number  of 
immi^;rants  admitted,  i,  97, 171,  214, 215,  240, 625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destina- 
tion, 1,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i, 
103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  239,  240; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  601,  640-642;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347, 506, 507, 627-636:  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136, 
286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speakinfl;  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447, 
481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172, 173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-spealdng, 
Uteracy.  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  number 

.  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  824,  833;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  824,  833; 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  550,  799,  800,  824,  833;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
i,  824;  in  building  trades,  i.  789,  790,  824;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
824.  833;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  833;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  824,  833; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  824 ,  833;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 
785,  824;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  824;  in  laundries,  i,  833;  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  i,  824,  833;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782^  824;  in  needle  trades,  i, 
808,  809,  833;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  833;  peddlers,  i,  824,  833;  in  professional 
service,  i,  797^  798,  824,  833;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793.  794,  816,  817,  824,  833; 
in  silk  mills,  i,  833;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  824;  teacners,  i,  819,  820,  833;  in 
textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  824,  833;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  824,  833; 
in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  824,  833;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  833;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  366-403,  405-411,  764^766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153; 
in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  li,  228,  237, 
244,  249,  270:  crime,  ii,  173, 198-204,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children, 
i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii.  10-16,  18-31,  49-61,  64-^,  76-80;  Uteracy,  i, 
99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489; 
ii,  152.  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  418;  conju^  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142; 
fecundity,  ii,  469-482,  494-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownerdiip,  i, 
467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  per- 
sons per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i, 
112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in 
Canada,  i,  240;  ii,  611, 625;  immigrants  to  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Australia,  ii,  633; 
to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646. 

French  Canadian.    See  Canadian,  French. 

Fruit  growing,  deciduous,  Japanese  displacing  Chinese,  Pacific  coast,  i,  659. 

Furniture  manu^turing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  307,  308;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  ^,  323-326,  332,  333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394. 

G. 

Gaelic,  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  272.    (See  also  Scotch.) 

Gainful  occupation  within  the  home,-  i,  751.  752. 

Galician:  Immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  702;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625.    (See  also  Ruthenian.) 

Galician  provinces  of  Spain,  population  of,  i,  279. 

General  tables  for  various  reports,  described,  ii,  31,  32,  4348,  63,  73,  86,  154. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Italian  agricultural  colony  at,  i,  574. 

Genoa,  Italv:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197 ;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immignnta 

from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
Genoa,  Wis.,  Italian  agricultural  colony  at,  i,  561,  563,  564. 
Georgas,  B.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  si^ed  by,  ii,  398. 
Georgia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i.  126,  128;  insanity,  li,  232;  immigrants  destined  to,  L 

10^109;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  peonage,  ii,  445;  no  regulation  of 

private  or  immigrant  banks,  ii,  435. 


hclez.  861 

Gennan:  Definition,  i,  240-243;  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  235,  241;  Teutonic 
languages,  i,  281;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 171, 214,  215, 243;  proportion 
of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
mone^r  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  and  dis- 
tribution, i,  213,  214,  242;  causes  of  emigration,  i,  133;  number  m  United  States, 
i,  242;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  316-320,  657,  601,  63^-642,  73^737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506, 
507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i^  463-467^  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  Engbsh-speakmg  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abrc«wl,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  lengUi 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84, 85;  residence  in  United  States, 
effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461^63,  477-481,  610,  613, 
751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604; 
number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  824,  833;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761, 
762.  824,  833;  in  agricultural  pursuits^  i,  547,  548,  799,  800,  801,  824,  833;  in  boot 
ana  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  824;  in  budding  trades,  i,  789,  790,  824;  in  clerical  pur- 
suits, i,  791,  792,  814,  815,  824,  833;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  833; 
in  cotton  mills,  i.  824,  833;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  824,  833; 
iron  and  steel  .workers,  i,  784,  785,  824;  laborers,  i,  780, 781,  824;  in  laimdries,  i,  833;  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  824;  miners  and  ouarrymen,  i,  782,  783, 
824;  in  needle  trades,  i.  808,  809,  833;  in  paper  and  pulp  miils,  i,  833;  peddlers,  i, 
824,  833;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  824,  833;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793, 
794, 816,  817,  824,  833;  in  silk  mills,  i,  833;  steam  raihroad  employees,  i,  824;  teachers, 
i,  819,  820,  833;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812^  824,  833;  in  tobacco  and  cigar 
making,  i,  824.  833;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  824,  833;  in  woolen  mills,  i, 
833;  waj^  and  earnings,  i,  366-403^  405-411,  764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413; 
family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  chanty  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii, 
258-262,  270-276;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228.  237.  238,  244,  249.  270;  crime, 
ii,  174,  179-182,  189-193,  198-204.  211-220;  prostitution,  li,  332;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  sdiools, 
ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-72,  76-82;  proportion  of  chUdren,  i,  739;  literacy, 
i.  99, 175,  43^-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  EhgliBh-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770; 
11, 151, 152;  citizenship,  i,  484^-489,  771,  772;  ii,  152, 153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife, 
i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  41^-422,  757-759;  size  of 
apartments  and  of  households,  i.  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438, 
743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet 
accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 
180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513,  514;  number 
in  Whitinff,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703,  714;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625;  immi- 
grants to  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646;  inspection  abroad,  i,  200. 

German-Russians,  in  certain  western  States,  i,  653,  654. 

German-Swiss,  in  agriculture,  i,  550. 

Germany:  States  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  formerly  leading 
emigrant-furnishing  country,  i,  168;  number  of  French  in,  i,  240;  Germans  in  Empire, 
i,  242;  Gypsies  in,  i,  245;  Poles  in,  i,  259;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425,  427,  429; 
steeraj^e  laws,  referred  to,  ii,  599-601;  control  stations  on  frontier,  for  emigrant  inspec- 
tion, 1,  195,  196;  insanity  in,  ii,  248,  249;  illiteracy  among  recruits,  i,  177;  deserting 
seamen  from,  ii,  360;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607;  immigrants  from 
Empire,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96, 243;  1882  and  1907,  i.  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States, 
i,  134,  135,  137,  155,  156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  183-188, 
194-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii,  239-242;  children  of  immi- 
grants from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463- 
467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition^  i,  447-460. 

Glasgow,  Scotland:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Glass  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured ,  i,  301, 302 ;  households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294, 323-333,  B27-634;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395;  unskOled  labor  in,  i, 
495;  racial  displacements,  i,  519-527;  some  representative  immigrant  communities, 
i,  496;  racial  composition  of  a  bottle  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  i,  524;  a  plate-glass 
plant  and  community  in  Pennsylvania,  i,  520-522;  a  window-glass  community  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  i,  522-524. 

Gloucester,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Glove  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  310,  311;  households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395. 

Gold  and  silver  workers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Gold  mining,  Chinese  displaced  in,  California,  i,  659. 


862  Tlie  Immigration  Commission. 

Goldenweiser,  E.  A.,  author  of  report  on  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  2;  abstract  of  report, 
i,  723-772. 

Goucher  C!ollege,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  8. 

Government  control  of  inmiigration:  Urged  by  President  Grant,  1871,  ii,  566;  recom- 
mended bv  Supreme  Court,  1876,  ii,  567.  568;  assumed,  1882,  ii,  564;  definitdy 
establifihea  b^^  law,  1891,  ii,  571;  frustrated  California's  attempts  to  repress  Chinese 
immigration,  ii,  578.    (See  dL.o  Immigration  law.) 

Government  supervision  over  ships  at  sea,  ii,  602. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  quotation  from  message  to  Congress,  ii,  566,  567. 

Great  Britain:  First  steerage  passenger  legislation,  1809,  ii,  591;  steerage  laws,  referred 
to,  ii,  599-601;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  Canada  induces  immigration  from, 
ii,  608.    (See  cdw  eeparate  countries  and  United  Kingdom.) 

Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  427. 

Great  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  263-265;  number  of,  i,  250.    (See  al.o  Russian.) 

Greece:  Province  and  islands  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  popula- 
tion, i,  245;  number  of  Albanians  in,  i,  244;  Greeks  in,  i,  245;  Roumanians  in,  i, 
263;  furnishes  more  immigrants  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  other  countiy, 
i,  191;  activities  of  steam&ip  ticket  agents,  i,  191;  wap:es  and  working  conditions  of 
boys,  ii,  402-404;  illiteracy  among  recruits,  i,  177;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii, 
427:  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137,  623;  padrone  system,  ii,  391-408;  crime,  ii,  164, 188, 
children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  eanungs,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Greek:  Definition,  i,  243,  244;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
245.  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in 
United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  245; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  733-737;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-^6;  ase  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484, 
769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173.  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence, 
i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  263-266, 
280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762;  in  seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  594; 
wages  and  earning,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  685,  686,  764-766;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413; 

Sac&one  system,  i,  29,  30;  ii,  387-408;  family  income,  i,  412-417:  charity  seekers,  ii, 
5,  109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261;  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
228,  237,  270:  crime,  ii,  164,  173,  174,  198-204,  211-220;  status  of  children,  i,  763; 
in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  4^-55,  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739; 
literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-speakmg,  i,  474-484,  768-770;  ii, 
151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418,  419;  conjugal 
condition,  i^  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  housejfiolds,  i,  426-430, 
741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426, 
748-751;  ooiuxling  groups,  i,  739;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i, 
754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad, 
i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 

Greek  padrone  svstem  in  the  United  States,  report  on,  ii,  387-408. 

Green  County,  Wis.,  cheese  industry  of,  i,  549. 

Grosse  Island,  near  Quebec,  formerly  Canadian  quarantine  station,  ii,  592. 

Gruenberg,  John,  contract-labor  inspector,  data  nimished  by,  i,  3;  ii,  379,  385. 

Gypsy:  Definition,  i,  245^  246;  language,  ij  245;  population  and  distribution,  i,  245; 
number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  in  Servia,  i,  231;  in  Spain,  i,  279;  number  oi  house- 
holds and  persons  studied,  i,  319,  320;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  407;  in  labor  unions, 
i,  418. 

H. 

Haik.    See  Armenian. 

Hair,  color  of:  Determination  of,  ii,  555;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  510- 
517,  524,  549. 

Hall,  Henry,  author,  referred  to,  ii,  594. 

Hamburg,  Germany:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Hamburff-American  Line:  Organized,  1846,  ii,  594;  first  steamships,  1856,  ii,  594; 
third-class  accommodations  of,  ii,  602. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 

Hammonton,  N,  J.,  Italian  apicultural  colony  at,  i,  561. 

Hanna,  referred  to,  on  statistics  of  religions  in  Ireland,  i,  249. 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Hat  and  cap  makers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Haverhill,  Mass.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13, 17-23,  33-^,  71,  72,  75;  parochial 
schoolpupils,  ii,  64-72,  75.  . 

Havre,  franco:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  iiomi- 
grants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Hawaii:  Immigration  conditions  in,  report  on,  i,  695-722;  population,  i,  700;  act  to 
provide  government  for,  ii,  795;  effects  of  annexation,  i,  701,  702;  early  immigra- 
tion, i,  699-702;  recent,  i,  702,  703;  assisted,  i,  703-708;  iminigration  and  emigra- 
tion, i,  708-714;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Portuguese  labor  imported, 
i,  629;  cost  of  importing  labor,  i,  703-705;  employees  on  plantations,  i,  715;  wag^es 
of  Russian  immigrants^  i,  707;  passports  required  of  Japanese  entering,  i^  661;  cml- 
dren  in  school,  i,  714j  msane  in  institutions,  ii,  233;  immigrants  as  chanty  seekers, 
ii,  154'  Japanese  emigration  from,  to  Pacific  coast,  i,  660,  661,  701;  to  Canada,  ii, 
629;  Chinese  immigration  to,  regulated  by  United  States  laws,  ii,  583,  795;  reg- 
istration of  Chinese,  ii.  795;  Chinese  emigration  from,  to  United  States,  ii,  795; 
Chinese  citizens  of,  admission  to  United  States,  ii,  803;  immigration  by  way  of, 
regulation  regarding,  ii,  779,  780. 

Hawaiian:  Number  in  Hawaii^  i,  700,  713;  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  age  classi- 
fication of  charity  patients,  li,  286-290;  length  of  residence  of  students,  ii,  84;  resi- 
dence in  United  States  of  charity  patients^  u,  263-266;  on  suear  plantations,  i,  715; 
family  income,  i,  712;  charity  seekers,  ii,  154;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258r-261, 
270-272;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii^  10-16,  18-27,  76-80. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association:  Induced  immigration,  i,  703, 704;  welfare  work, 
i,  716. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  vetoed  bill  abrogating  Burlingame  treaty,  1879,  ii,  580. 

nayford,  Leslie,  author  of  report  on  immigration  and  crime,  i,  3;  abstract  of  report,  ii, 
159-221. 

Head  form  of  immigrants,  changes  in,  ii,  505-517,  520-522,  525-529,  531-533,  536,  539, 
540,  542-545,  549,  553,  554. 

Head  tax:  Proposed  at  various  times,  ii,  562,  568,  571;  legislation,  ii,  566-569,  571, 
573-576;  levied  by  New  York,  1829,  ii,  567,  568;  by  Massachusetts,  1837,  ii,  567; 
references  to,  in  present  law,  ii,  731,  732,  747,  760,  762,  764,  766,  774,  775,  780;  pro- 
posed amendments.  1906^  i,  9, 10;  material  increase  proposed,  i,  48;  discrimination 
in  i&voT  of  men  with  families,  proposed,  i,  48;  in  case  of  stowaways,  ii,  365,  366;  not 
applicable  to  alien  seamen,  ii,  355,  357,  358;  persons  coining  nrom  certain  places 
exempt  from,  i,  231;  Chinese  and  other  Mongolians,  California,  1855  and  1862,  ii, 
678;  Chinese  entering  Canada,  ii,  628. 

Health,  the  public,  conclusions  regarding  immigration  and,  i,  34. 

Hebrew:  Definition,  i,  246,  247;  objection  to  use  of  term,  i,  19;  number  of  immigrants 
admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  246,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i, 
106-109  J  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103; 

emulation  in  Europe,  i,  214,  246;  causes  of  emigration,  i,  187,  577;  number  in 
olland,  i,  232;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  in  Russian  Poland,  i,  260; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  640-642,  733-737; 
employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  in  agricultural  investigation,  i, 
552-557;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at 
time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-spealdng  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172, 173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  permanence  of  settlement,  i,  181; 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446, 
461-463,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence  in 
agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation^  i,  117, 118, 363-366,  761,  762;  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  i,  39,  575-581;  wages  and  earmngs,  i,  366-403, 405-411,  764-767;  immigrant 
banks,  ii^  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  income  of  farmers,  i,  579;  cluirity 
seekers,  ii.  95-153;  m  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275,  277;  insanity  and 
mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  17^181,  180-193,  211-220;  prostitu- 
tion, ii,  332,  343;  gainful  occupation  in  tne  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i, 
470-474,  614,  763;  li,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  32-42,  49-61,  64-71, 
76-82 ;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770, 
771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  76&-770;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i, 
484-489,  580,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  umons.  i,  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  505-609,  512, 
513,  518-535,  542-545,  549;  pubescence  of  boys,  ii,  536-541;  variability  of  type  in 
Europe,  ii,  550;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547;  location  of  wife,  i.  459,  460;  home 
ownerahip,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422|  757-759;  size  of  HwrtmentB  and 
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of  households^  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boardera 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  1, 
754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180,  182;  visits  abnuMi, 
i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528; 
in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 

Hellenic.    See  Greek. 

Heredity,  theories  of,  ii,  552,  553. 

Herkner,  Anna,  author  of  report  on  steerage  conditions,  i,  3;  abstract  of  report,  ii, 
291-303. 

Hervat,  definition  of  term,  i,  247.    (See  also  Croatian.) 

Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Herzegovinian:  Definition,  i,  247;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  625; 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Eiirope,  i,  214;  employees  studied,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  46S~467;  ii,  286-290;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  34^-356,  63^,  637;  residence  in 
United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii^  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  366-403;  charity 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  Engliah-speak 
ing,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.  {See  aUo 
Croatian  and  Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian.) 

Hickemell,  Warren  F.,  assisted  in  preparation  of  report  on  distribution  of  inuzii- 
g;rant8,  i,  1. 

Hickmann:  Estimate  of  number  of  Celts,  i,  225,  226,  249;  of  persons  speaking  various 
languages,  i,  235;  division  of  Aryan  stock,  i,  218. 

Higher  educational  institutions,  students  in,  ii,  76-86. 

Highland  Scotch,  definition  of  term,  i,  272.     (See  also  Scotch.) 

Hill,  Joseph  A.,  author  of  reports  on  distribution  of  immigrants,  occupations  of  immi- 
grants, and  fecundity  of  immigrant  women,  i,  1,  2,  3;  abstracts  of  reports,  i,  119-160, 
773-838;  ii,  451-500. 

Hindi,  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  234. 

Hindu:  Definition,  i,  247,  248;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  625,  676, 
677;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in 
United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  inmii^nts  from  Honolulu,  i,  712; 
number  in  Malaysia,  i,  258;  number  and  distribution  m  United  States,  i,  676,  678; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  639,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320- 
333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  occupation,  i,  117,  118;  laborers,  i,  676-^79;  wagea 
and  earnings,  i,  670,  678,  680;  charitv  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  237;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  64-66,  76-82;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447, 
681;  English-speaking,  i,  681;  standard  of  living,  i,  680;  return  movement,  i, 
112-118;  in  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  676-682;  in  Hawaii,  i, 
710,  711;  conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  41,  47,  691;  in  Canada,  i,  676;  ii, 
611,  623,  625,  629. 

Hoar,  George  F.,  could  not  support  legislation  discriminating  against  race,  Ii,  584. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  152. 

Holland:  Number  of  Flemish  in,  i,  233:  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607, 
608;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137,  623.     (See  also  Netherlands.) 

Hollander.    Sec  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

Holyoke,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Home  ownership:  Various  investigations,  i,  298-312,  467-470,  728,  756-759;  old  and 
new  immigration  compared,  i,  469;  sugar-plantation  laborers,  Hawaii,  i,  716,  717. 

Homes:  Care  and  equipment  of,  among  immigrantfl  in  cities,  i,  753-755;  gainful  occu- 
pation in,  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  751,  752. 

Homes  and  aid  societies,  immigrant:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  305-322;  information 
regarding,  furnished  to  authorities,  i,  23;  conclusions,  i,  30,  31;  in  Argentina,  ii, 
642;  in  Canada,  ii,  615,  627. 

Homesteads:  Act  of  1862,  discussion  with  regard  to  immimnts,  ii,  564;  offered  to 
white  laborers,  Hawaii,  i,  716-719;  in  Australia,  ii,  631;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Canada,  ii, 
614,  617. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Charity  seekers  in,  ii,  154;  average  family  income,  working  peo- 
ple, i,  712.     (See  also  Hawaii.) 

Hop  growing:  Chinese  labor  displaced  by  Japanese,  Pacific  coast,  i,  658, 659;  Japanese 
seasonal  labor,  i,  667. 

Hosiery  and  knit-goods  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Hospitals:  On  emigrant-carrying  ships,  ii,  298,  299,  301,  597,  598;  report  on  charity 
hospitals,  ii,  253-290;  per  capita  cost  of  treatment,  ii,  258;  law  regarding  treatment 
of  immigrants,  ii,  738,  749,  752-754. 
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Houlton,  Me.,  ajustice  of,  attitude  toward  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448. 

Hours  of  work:  Effects  of  recent  immigrants  on,  1,  540,  541;  longer  in  bituminous  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  than  elsewhere,  i,  38;  longer  than  average  in  Japanese  busi- 
ness establishments.  Pacific  coast,  i,  675;  irregular  among  immigrant  bankers,  ii, 
422;  seasonal  agricultural  laborers,  i,  597,  598;  Greek  bootblacks  and  peddlers,  ii, 
394,  395. 

Households:  Selection  of,  for  study,  i,  315;  schedule  forms  used,  ii,  653-673;  number 
studied,  various  industries,  i,  294,  297-313,  315-317;  in  cities,  i,  727,  732-736;  in 
agricultural  investigation,  i,  557;  in  the  West,  i,  640:  study  of  immigrants  in  cities, 
i,  727-772;  size  of,  i,  42&-430;  farm  households  studied,  i,  601-615,  639;  Italian,  in 
agriculture,  i,  560.     (See  also  Boarders  and  lodgers,  etc.) 

Housing  conditions:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  729;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  729,  743-747;  sanitary  con- 
ditions, i,  729,  753-755;  boarding-boss  system  described,  i,  422,  499;  among  seasonal 
agricultural  laborers,  i,  598,  599;  Chinese,  i,  657;  East  Indians,  i,  080:  German- 
Russians,  i,  653,  654;  Greeks,  ii,  393-395;  Hebrews,  i,  579;  Italians,  i,  565,  652; 
Mexicans,  i,  689;  Poles,  i,  586;  Russians  in  Hawaii,  i,  706, 707;  conclusions,  i,  36, 37. 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Howell,  Benjamin  F.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11,  165. 

Hucksters  and  peddlers:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  bread- 
winners, i,  830-838. 

Hun,  definition  of  term,  i,  248.     (See  also  Magyar.) 

Hungarian:  Immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803, 
825,  834;  occupation,  i,  825,  834;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  800,  825,  834;  in  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  825;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  825;  in  clerical  pursuits, 
i,  791, 814,  825,  834;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  834;  in  cotton  mills, 
i,  825, 834;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  805,  825,  834;  iron  and  steel  workers, 
i,  784, 825 J  laborers,  i,  781, 825;  in  laundries,  i,  834;  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical pxuBuits,  i,  825,  834;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782, 825;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809, 
834;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  834;  peddlers,  i,  825,  834;  in  professional  service, 
i,  797,  798, 825,  834;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794, 817,  825,  834;  in  silk  mills,  i,  834; 
steam  raihoad  employees,  i,  825;  teachers,  i,  819,  834;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  811, 
825,  834;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  825,  834;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i, 
825, 834 ;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  834 ;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  244, 249 ;  fecundity, 
ii,  469-482,  494-500;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  510,  511,  518-524,  526;  desertion  of 
seamen,  ii,  361 ;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626.     (See  also  Magyar.) 

Hungary:  Provinces  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  720;  number  of  Germans 
in,  i,  242;  Gypsies,  i,  245;  Roumanians,  i,  263;  Slovaks,  i,  277;  illiteracy,  i,  177; 
insanity,  ii,  248,  249;  law  forbids  promotion  of  emigration,  i,  191;  local  supervision 

Prevents  many  of  excludable  classes  from  emigrating,  i,  i96;  natives  of,  in  UAited 
tates,  i,  134, 135, 137,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants 

from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347.     (See  al  o  Austria-Hungary.) 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  among  natives  of,  in  United 

States,  ii,  239-242. 
Hungary  Hollow,  HI.,  a  "representative  immigrant  community,  i,  496. 
Hunky.    See  Magyar. 
Himyak.    See  Magyar. 

Husband,  W.  W.:    Secretary  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 
Huxley,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  218,  224,  256,  257. 

I. 

Iberians,  immigration  and  emigration  of,  Hawaii,  i,  710,  711. 

Iceland:  Popmation,  i,  270;  number  of  Scandinavians  in,  i,  271;  Canada  induces 
immigration  from,  ii,  607.    (Se/e  also  Scandinavia.) 

Icelander:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-108; 
in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626. 

I(^o:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623;  citizen- 
ship, i,  150;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Identification:    See  Certificates. 

niinois:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155*  citizen- 
ship, i,  150,  152;  Hebrews  in,  i,  247,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  Greek  peddlers,  ii, 
393,  394;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output  of  coal 
(see  Middle  West);  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414, 435;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435. 
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Illiteracy:  Defined,  i,  156;  in  Europe,  i,  175-178;  in  Italy,  i,  251;  among  Greek- 
peaeantry,  ii,  402;  among  Slovaks,  i,  276;  in  Norway,  the  least  in  Europe,  i,  269; 
among  United  States  recruits,  i,  177;  Europe  and  United  States  compu^,  i,  177. 
178;  among  inmiigrants,  i,  98-l()0,  498;  largely  responsible  for  immigrant  bfuiks,  ii, 
417;  employees  in  industries  studied,  i,  29§-313,  438-447;  Greek  bootblacks,  ii,  396; 
East  Indians,  i,  681;  Mexicans,  i,  689,  690;  Australian  law,  ii,  633-635;  NewZejUand, 
ii,  637,  638.     (See  also  Literacy.) 

niyrian.    See  Croatian  and  Slovenian. 

Immigrant  banks.    See  Banks,  immigrant. 

Immigrant  fund,  referred  to,  i,  9;  ii,  731,  748. 

Immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies.    See  Homes  and  aid  societies,  immigrant. 

Immigrant  stations,  treatment  of  incoming  aliens  at,  ii,  309-318. 

Immigration  to  United  States:  Changed  character  of,  i,  13,  60-65;  from  Canada,  ii, 
618,  619;  Federal  Government  assumed  control  of,  1882,  i,  26;  no  efforts  by  Gov- 
ernment to  induce,  i,  25;  promotion  of,  prohibited,  f,  189;  to  he  limited,  proposed, 
i,  47,  48.     (See  also  Aliens  admitted.) 

Immigration  and  emigration  compared,  i,  113,  114. 

Inmiigration  Commission:  Creation  of,  i,  &-11;  ii,  576,  742;  brief  statement  of  investi- 
gations, i,  5-21;  membership,  i,  11,  12;  organization,  i,  12;  conclusions,  i,  23-44; 
recommendations,  i,  45-48;  views  of  minority,  i,  49. 

Inmiigration  districts,  list  of,  ii,  778,  779,  813,  814. 

Immigration  law:  Federal  immi^tion  legislation,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  557-584; 
law  of  1907,  as  amended  1910,  ii,  731-744;  white-slave  trafiic  act,  ii,  744-747;  immi- 
gration regulations,  ii,  747-780;  to  whom  applicable,  ii,  748,  749;  excluded  claases, 
li,  327-329,  619-621,  732,  733;  aliens  debarred,  i,  110;  emigration  prevented,  i,  170; 
direct  Federal  control  granted,  i,  110;  foreign  Govemmenta  willing  to  cooperate,  i, 
28;  legislation  of  1907,  i,  194;  ii,  575-577;  inadequate  as  re^u^s  criminals,  i,  27,  34; 
as  regards  padrone  system,  ii,  406;  evasions  and  violations,  li,  330,  331,  357,  361,  363, 
364,  400,  401,  570-572;  references  to  advertising,  ii,  734;  anarchists,  ii,  732,  742; 
appeals,  ii,  735,  740,  750,  751,  758,  800;  assisted  immigrants,  ii,  732;  boards  of  special 
inquiry,  ii,  740,  756,  763;  bond,  ii,  738,  740,  751,  756,  757,  771,  800,  808,  815;  Canal 
Zone,  inspection  of  aliens  from,  ii,  741;  children  unaccompanied  by  parent,  ii,  732, 
749;  Chinese,  ii,  578-684,  800,  808;  Commissioner-General,  duties  of,  ii,  739,  741; 
contract  labor,  i,  110;  ii,  375-379,  569-572,  732-734,  739;  coolies,  ii,  578;  criminals, 
i,  27,  34;  ii,  732,  793;  deportation,  733,  737-739,  741,  762,  763,  769-774,  787,  788, 
790-792,  794,  800,  811-813;  disease  i,  194;  ii,  732,  734,  752,  773;  emigrants,  lists  of 
outgoing,  ii,  735,  736,  762;  hospital  treatment,  ii,  738,  749,  752-754;  Immigration 
Commission,  ii,  742;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  227;  229,  245-247,  251,  732, 
738,  752,  773;  inspection,  ii,  737,  749,  787,  799,  800;  insular  possessions,  ii.  736, 
779,  780,  796,  803;  ii^emational  conference,  ii,  743;  labor,  i,  661;  ii,  399,  733. («« 
cdso  contract  labor,  above);  manifests,  ii,  735,  736,  762,  769,  787;  medical  examina- 
tion, ii,  737,  752,  753;  mental  disorders  (see  insanity  and  mental  defects,  above); 
money  in  possession  of  immigrants,  ii,  735;  polygamists,  ii,  732;  prostitutes,  ii,  330, 
331,  577,  732,  733,  744,  745,  769;  public  charges,  ii,  732.  769,  770,  774;  rejections,  ii, 
750;  seamen,  ii,  355,  357,  359,  361,  364,  367,  368;  skilled  labor,  ii,  733;  soliciting  by 
transportation 
363-366; 
York  law 

621;  legislation  in  Hawaii,  i,  702;  Australia,  ii,  633-635;  Brazil,  ii,  646^  647;  Cwiada, 
i,  102,  676;  ii,  622,  623,  628,  629;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637,  638.  (See  oUq  Steerage 
legislation.) 

Immigration  situation  in  other  countries,  abstract  of  report  on.  ii,  603-647. 

Importation  and  harboring  of  women  for  immoral  purposes,  aostract  of  report  on,  ii, 
323-350:  lawr^arding,  li,  744-747;  conclusions,  i,  30.  (See  also  Prostitution  and 
White-slave  traimc.) 

Income,  reduced  by  curtailed  number  of  working  days,  etc.,  i,  39,  370,  379.  (Seeaiso 
Family  income.  Wages  and  earnings,  etc.) 

Indemnity  fund  for  losses  sustained  by  Chinese  on  Pacific  coast,  ii,  581,  582. 

Indentured  service:  In  Hawaii,  1,  699;  juveniles  in  Canada,  ii,  615. 

Independence,  La.,  Italians  in  strawberry  culture,  i,  569. 

India:  Population,  i,  234, 247,  248,  languages,  i,  248;  religions,  i,  248;  emigrants  from, 
i,  234;  immigrants  to  United  States,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1899-1910,  i,  234;  natives 
of,  in  United  States,  134,  135,  137,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed, 
320-333,  336-347:  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Indian:  Number  oi  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  319,  320;  employees  studied,  i, 
320-533,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  cran- 
berry pickers  in  Wisconsin,  i,  595;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-111;  in  cnarity  hospitals,  n. 
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258-261,  27a>272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,   ii,  230,  231,  270;  in  schools,  ii, 
10-16,  33-42, 49-61,  64-66;  literacy,  i,  438-447.    (See  also  East  Indian.) 
Indian,  South  American,  children  in  public  schools,  ii,  10-16. 
Indian,  Spanish,  children  in  public  schools,  ii,  10-16. 

Indian  Territory:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109. 

Indiana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants  destined 

to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output  of 

coal  (see  Middle  West);  Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  insanity,  ii, 

232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93r-115;  immigrant  banks,  ii, 

413. 
Indo-Celtic,  -European,  -Germanic.    See  Aryan. 

Induced  immigration:  Report  on,  ii,  371-386;  prohibited,  i,  25 j  law  regarding,  ii. 
376, 377 j  conclusions,  i,  29;  law  encouraging  immigration,  1864,  li,  564, 565;  favored 
by  President  Lincoln,  ii,  564, 565;  efforts  of  various  States,  i,  19^;  ii,  564;  by  letters, 
labor  agents,  etc.,  i,  25,  29;  Greeks,  by  padrones,  ii,  404,  405;  Italians,  by  southern 
planters,  i,  568;  Mexicans,  by  sugar  companies,  i,  687;  Bohemians,  to  Connecticut 
farms,  i,  590;  from  Japan,  i,  662;  westward,  i,  621;  from  Philippines  to  Hawaii,  i, 
704,  705;  board  to  promote  white  settlement,  Hawaii,  i,  702-708;  to  Argentina,  ii, 
639;  Australia,  ii,  631;  Canada,  i,  192;  ii,  607-^10;  South  America,  i,  192 
Industrial  Commission,  investigation  b}r.  ii.  574. 
Industrial  communities,  various,  describea,  i,  495-497. 
Industrial  condition  abroad.    See  Occupation  abroad. 
Industrial  depression,  effects  of,  i,  179-181,  188.    {See  also  Financial  depression  of 

1907-8.) 
Industrial  organization  and  methods,  effects  of  recent  immigration  on,  i,  538-540. 
Industrial  significance  of  recent  immigration,  i,  491-541. 
Industries,  immigrants  in.    See  Manumcturing  and  mining. 
Information,  Division  of.  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  40,  46;  ii, 

575,  743. 
Inman  Line,  inaugurated  third-class  or  steerage  accommodations,  1850,  ii,  594. 
Insane:  Report  on  immigration  and  insanity,  li,  223-251;  excluded,  ii,  569,  619,  620; 
law  r^arding,  ii,  732,  738,  752,  773;  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  ii, 
248,  249;  immigration,  i,  28;  ii,  245,  246;  in  hospitals  and  institutions,  ii,  230,  232- 
237,  239,  240;  treated  in  certain  New  York  hospitals,  ii,  238,  247,  267,  268, 270-274, 
27^279,  282,  285,  290;  excluded  from  Australia,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Canada, 
ii,  619,  620,  625;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 
Inspection: 
Abroad — 

Recommendations  of  Native  American  Association,  1838,  ii,  562;  of  joint 
committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  1907,  ii,  576;  of  Bureau  of  Immigration,  i,  201: 
President  authorized  to  provide  for,  i,  11,  28;  prevents  emigration  oi 
great  numbers  of  diseased  aliens^  i,  34,  197;  account  of,  i.  193-204;  by 
whom  conducted,  i,  197,  198;  rejections,  i,  110,  195,  199;  by  steamship 
companies,  i,  26, 195, 196,  by  United  States  officials,  i,  26, 27, 195,  203,  204; 
of  ahen  seamen,  ii,  357,  760;  control  stations  on  German  frontier^  i,  195, 196; 
East  Indians  rejected  at  Asiatic  ports,  i.  677;  methods  in  Belgium,  i,  195; 
Greece,  i,  196:  Hungary,  i,  196;  Italy,  i,  195,  196. 
At  Canadian  ports,  ii,  623,  626. 
At  United  States  ports — 

Inauguration  of,  i,  110, 194;  law  regarding,  ii,  737,  749,  752,  753,  787,  799,  800; 
under  law  of  1891,  i,  194;  ii,  571;  effective  in  excluding  diseased  aliens,  i, 
34;  alien  seamen,  ii,  355,  362;  proportion  debarred  after  inspection  abroad, 
i,  195,  202-204;  history  of,  i,  194.    {See  also  Aliens  debarred,  eU.) 
Inspectors,  Government,  should  be  placed  on  all  vessels  carrying  third-class  or  steer- 
age passengers,  i,  46. 
Insular  possessions,  immi^tion  law  regarding,  ii,  736,  779,  780,  796,  803. 
Intermarriage:  Possible  enect  on  change  of  type,  ii,  550,  551;  type  of  heredity  in,  ii, 
552;  Japanese  and  white  races.  Pacific  coast,  i,  676;  Mexican  and  white  races,  i,  690. 
International  agreements  for  retaliation  of  immigration,  possible,  i,  166. 
International  conference  on  subject  of  immigration  to  United  States,  President  author- 
ized to  call,  i,  10;  ii,  743. 
Interstate  commerce  in  prostitutes,  prohibited,  ii,  577, 744-747. 
Investigations,  immigration:  Earliest  congressional,  1838,  ii,  562;  Senate  select  com- 
mitt^,  steerage  conditions,  1853,  ii,  593;  under  Secretary  of  Treasury,  steerage  con- 
ditions, 1873,  ii,  596;  joint  congressional  committee,  Chinese  question,  1876-7,  ii, 
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579;  Ford  committee,  1888,  ii,  569,  570;  joint  congreaBional  committee,  1890,  ii,  570; 
joint  committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  Senate  committee,  1892,  ii,  672;  Industrial  Commu- 
aion,  1898,  ii,  574;  Immi^tion  Commission,  1907,  brief  statement  of,  i,  5-21. 

Investigators,  in  ^ise  of  immigrants,  should  be  sent  across  ocean  at  intervals  by 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  i,  46. 

Iowa:  Foreign-bom  in,  i^  127, 129, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  Hebrew  fanners,  i,  576; 
insanity,  li,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414,  435;  regulation  of  bulking,  ii,  435;  emi- 
gration to  Canada,  ii,  617;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109. 

Iranians,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259. 

Ireland:  Counties  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i,  260; 
insanity,  ii,  248,  249;  emigrants  from,  i,  250;  causes  of  emigration,  i,  187;  ii,  591; 
immigrants  to  United  States,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1847,  ii,  592;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137,  155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States, 
i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164, 183-188, 194-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii, 
239-242;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  320-333,  336-347,  606,  627-636: 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  36&-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal 
condition,  i^  447-460. 

Irish:  Definition,  i,  248-250;  language,  i,  248,  249;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i, 
97,  171,  214,  215,  249,  250,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  10&-109; 


employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  46^ 
467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  literacy,  i,  446,  447, 
771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i, 
116,  349-356,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy, 
etc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463,  751;  ii,  147-151, 263-266, 280-285;  number  of  breadwinners, 
i,  778,  803,  825,  834;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  825,  834;  in  amcul- 
tural  pursuits,  i,  799-801,  825.  834;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  825;  in  Duild- 
inff  trades,  i,  789.  790,  825;  m  clerical  pursuits,  i,  789,  791,  792,  814,  815,  825;  in 
collar,  cuff,  and  snirt  manufacturing,  i,  834;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  825,  834;  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  i,  655,  804-806,  825,  834;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785. 
825;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  825;  in  laundries,  i,  834;  in  manufacturing  ana  mechanical 
pursuits,  i,  825,  834;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  825;  in  ne^le  trades,  i,  808, 
809,  834;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  834;  peddlers,  i,  825,  834;  in  professional  service, 
i,  797,  798,  825,  834;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  825,  834;  in  silk 
mills,  i,  834;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  825;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  834;  in  textile 
mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  825,  834;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  826,  834;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  i,  825,  834;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  834;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-767:  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekcm/ii, 
95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  li,  258-262,  270-275,  277;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  228,  237,  238-244,  248,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164,  174,  179,  181,  182,  189-193,  19^ 
204,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752;  status 
of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61, 
64^72,  76-82;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175^  438-447,  770,  771; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  469, 
460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747; 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommo- 
dations, i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182; 
visits  abroad,  i,  461-463:  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513;  number  in  Whiting, 
Ind.,  i,  628:  in  Canada,  li,  611,  614,  625. 

Iron  and  steel  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  297, 298;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294.  323-326,  332,  333;  male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  783- 
786,  821-829;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394;  fewer  skilled  and  specialiBed 
employees  than  formerly,  i,  495;  Japanese  in  plant  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  i,  6^. 

Iron  ore  mining:  Households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333;  earn- 
ings, i,  384-386,  390-392,  394. 

Israelite.    See  Hebrew. 

Italian:  Definition,  i,  260-263;  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  236;  number  of  immi- 
pfrants  admitted,  i,  214,  216,  252;  population  in  Europe,  i,  213,  250-262;  number 
in  United  States,  i,  262;  number  in  France,  i,  240;  communities  and  persons  studied 
in  agriculture,  i,  651,  669,  560;  ages  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of  red- 
dence  of  students,  ii,  84,  86;  length  of  residence  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263-266. 
280-286;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  569,  778,  803,  826,  835;  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, i,  39,  559,  562-565,  567-575,  661,  652,  800,  826,  836;  in  boot  and  shpe  manu- 
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facturing,  i.  826;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  826;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  8X1,  826, 
835:  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  835;  in  cotton  mills,  i^  826,  835; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  805,  826,  835;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  826; 
laborers,  i,  781,  826;  in  laundries,  i,  835;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
i,  826, 835;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  783,  826;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809, 835;  m  paper 
and  pulp  mills,  i,  835;  peddlers,  i,  826,  835;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  826, 
835;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817,  826,  835;  in  silk  mills,  i,  835;  steam  railroad 
employees,  i,  826;  teachers,  i,  819,  835;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  811,  826,  835;  in 
tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  826,  835;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  826,  835;  in 
woolen  mills,  i,  835;  wages  and  earning,  i,  670,  686,  687;  immigrant  banks,  ii;  413; 
padrone  system,  i,  29;  ii,  391,  392;  exploitation,  ii,  406;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258- 
262,  270-275,  278;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  238,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164, 
173, 174, 179, 181, 189-193, 198-204,  211-221;  in  schools,  ii,  76-82;  fecundity,  ii,  457- 
482,  494-500;  changes  in  bodily  form  of  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans,  ii,  505-545; 
number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  702;  in  Canada,  ii,  611, 
625,  626;  immigrants  to  Argentina,  ii,  640-641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646. 

Italian,  North:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  625;  proportion 
of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe, 
i,  214;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 
33&-347,  506, 507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463^67, 602, 603,  737-739;  ii,  136;  age 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447, 481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101,  172, 173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463, 477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769; 
ii,  147-151;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  breadwinners, 
i,  778,  803;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  826,  835;  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, i,  799,  800;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  36^-403,  405-411,  685,  764-767;  family 
income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home, 
i,  752;  status  of  children,  1,470-474,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31, 
33-42,  49-55,  64-71;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447, 
612,  613,  770,  771;  Efnglish-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152; 
citizenship^  i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  con- 
jugal condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home 
ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of 
households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i^  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754; 
care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad, 
i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

Italian,  South:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  625;  proportion 
of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
monev  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe, 
i,  214;  number  m  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557, 601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  320-333, 336-347, 
506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136;  age  at 
time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609, 
612,  76^-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,173.  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769; 
ii,  147-151;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  breadwinners, 
i,  778,  803;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  826,  835;  in  agriciiltural  pur- 
suits, i,  594,  595^  799,  800;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  685,  764-767: 
family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  174,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools, 
ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-55,  64-72;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 
175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770; 
ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  163;  in  labor  unions, 
i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447^60,  605;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily  form, 
ii,  505;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467^70,  756;  rent  paid, 
i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  per- 
sons per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water 
supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754:  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return 
movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463. 

Italian  emigration  law,  prohibits  issuing  of  passports  to  criminals  subject  to  exclusion 
from  United  States,  i,  28. 
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Italic  or  Romance  population,  i,  226. 

Italy:  Provinces  of,  if,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i,  251, 2S2; 
number  of  French  in,  i,  240, 251;  GypsieB^  i,  245;  Italians,  i,  252;  Albanians,  Gre^s, 
Slavs,  and  Spaniards,  i,  151;  illiteracy,  i,  177,  251;  crime  and  secret  organizations, 
i,  251;  insanity,  ii,  248, 249;  immierant  remittances  to,  ii,  425, 427, 429;  investigations 
in,  by  Royal  Italian  Agricultural  Commission,  i,  165;  solicitation  of  emigration  by 
steamship  ticket  agents  prohibited ,  i,  19 1 ;  endeavors  to  prevent  emigration  to  United 
States  of  excludable  persons,  i,  193;  penal  certificates,  li,  221;  memoal  examination 
of  emigrants^  i,  195;  steerage  laws,  referred  to,  ii,  599,  600,  601;  Government  super- 
vision of  ships  at  sea,  ii,  602;  emigration  from,  i,  184,  252;  rejected  immigrants 
may  claim  damages  from  steanoship  company,  i,  197;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360: 
immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United 
States,  i,  134, 136, 137, 155, 156, 623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164, 
183-188.  194-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii,  239-242:  children 
of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-^7,  627-636;  age  classification,  i, 
463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  Uteracy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

J. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  deserting  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  360. 

Jamaica.    See  West  Indies,  number  of  immigrants  from. 

Jamaican,  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Janitresses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Janopouloe  and  Manetas  Bros.,  promoters  of  Greek  e^oe-shining  parlors,  ii,  398. 

Japan:  Population  and  distribution,  i^  253;  religions,  i,  253;  agreement  with  United 
States  regarding  immigration,  i,  41;  li,  584;  discourages  emigration  to  United  States^ 
ii,  584;  agreement  with  Canada,  ii,  623;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  427;  immi- 
grants from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137,  623; 
m  city  employments  in  the  West,  i,  672;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  literacv,  i,  438-447. 

Japanese:  Definition,  i;  253;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  253,  660: 

Proportion  of  males,  i,  98,  662;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  Unitea 
tates,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  and  distribution,  i,  253;  number  in 
United  States,  i,  624,  655,  660;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
316-320,  553,  557,  601,  639-642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-«36; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  662,  663,  676;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coining, 
effect  on  Englisn-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447.  481-484,  609,  612;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100,  101.  357-363,  607,  608;  length  of  residence,  i,  116.  349-356,  603,  636, 
637;  ii,  84,  85;  resiaence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc., 
i,  445,  446,  477-i81,  610,  613;  ii,  263-266;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604; 
occupation,  i,  117,  118,  364,  658,  663,  664;  in  a^cultural  pursuits,  i,  591,  592,  667, 
672;  m  business  for  self,  i,  673,  674;  in  canneries,  i,  658j  in  city  employments,  i, 
672;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  673;  laborers,  i,  659,  661,  666;  in  sugar- 
beet  fields,  i,  594,  687,  688;  displacements,  i,  594,  659,  667-669;  strike  breakers,  i, 
664;  wages  and  earnings,  i.  407,  646,  658,  665,  670,  678,  683;  cost  of  laborers'  sub- 
sistence, i,  675;  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332,  337,  338,  346; 
in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447,  612,  613;  English- 
speaking,  i,  474-484,  609HB11:  in  labor  unions,  i,  418,  668,  688;  conjugal  condition, 
i,  447-460,  605;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  persons  per  room,  i.  430-438;  boarders 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  662;  exclusion,  i,  253,  660, 
661,  691;  ii,  577;  eligible  classes,  i,  661;  legislation,  i,  661;  ii.  757,  758;  in  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  660-676;  ii,  415;  in  Hawaii,  i,  699-703,  70^717; 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  41,  47;  schedule  forms  used  in  investigation, 
ii,  653-662,  668-670,  674-677,  680,  681;  in  Canada,  i,  661;  ii,  611,  623,  626,  628, 
629;  immic^ants  to  Australia,  ii,  635. 

Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
abstract  of  report  on,  i,  617-694. 

Japhetic.    See  Aryan. 

Java,  population  of,  i,  233. 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Jew.    See  Hebrew. 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  i,  575,  576,  578. 

Jmouds.    See  Lithuanians. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  8, 
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Johnstown,  Pa.,  public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 
Joliet,  111.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 
Juvenile  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  615. 

K. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Kalliontzis,  Const.  ^  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Kansas:  Act  organizing  Territory  of,  referred  to,  ii,  564;  foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129, 
149, 155^  citizenship,  i,  150;  insane  in,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation 
of  bankmg,  ii,  435;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output 
of  coal  (see  Southwest);  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109. 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Kaplanis,  S.  I.,  party  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Kaplanis  Bros.:  Convicted  of  violating  contract-labor  law,  ii,  406;  parties  to  Greek 
loan  contract,  ii,  407. 

Keane,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  211,  223-225,  257,  281. 

Keltic.    See  Celtic. 

Kenrick  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Kentucky:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity, 
ii,  232;  few  immigpints  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  505,  506;  peonage,  ii,  445; 
no  r^ulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banks^  ii,  435. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  deserting  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  360. 

Kindemrtens,  children  of  various  races  in,  ii,  24-26. 

King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  ii,  627,  629. 

Know-Nothing  movement,  ii,  562-564. 

Korea,  number  of  Japanese  in,  i,  253. 

Korean:  Definition,  i,  253;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  253;  exclusion 
of,  i,  691;  ii,  577;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  resi- 
dence, i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad,  i^  100- 
102;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84;  on  sugar  plantation,  i,  715; 
insanity  and  mental  delects,  ii,  237;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii,  10-16,  76-80;  literacy, 
i,  99,  438-447;  retum  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Hawaii,  i,  701,  702,  709-711;  law 
regarding  immiratition,  i,  661;  ii,  757,  758;  recommendation,  i,  47. 

Koutsoufanis,  L.  M.,  Greek  steamship  agent,  ii,  382. 

Krainer.    See  Slovenian. 

Kruszka,  Waclaw,  writer,  (quoted,  i,  581-583. 

Kurds,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259.  ' 

Labor,  demand  for,  during  Civil  War,  ii,  565. 

Labor,  skilled:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  758;  recommendations,  i,  47;  imported  to 
establish  industries,  i,  541;  in  plate  glass  manufacture,  i,  519-523,  525,  526;  in  Pat- 
erson  silk  mills,  i,  529;  may  be  imported  if  not  available  in  United  States,  i,  29,  47; 
ii,  377.  381,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  733;  immigrants  reporting  occupation  as,  1899- 
1910,  1,  100-102,  172-174;  Chmeee,  excluded  for  ten  years  by  law  of  1882,  ii,  580; 
bonuspaidbyCanadafor,  ii,  608;  imported  to  Hawaii,  i,  706;  Japanese  in  Hawaii, 
i,  716. 

Labor,  unskilled:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  758;  conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  37- 
39,  47;  induced  immigration  of,  i,  189;  ii,  381-386;  immigrants  reporting  occupation 
as,  1899-1910,  i,  100-102,  172-174,  358,  361;  male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i, 
779-782;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  761,  762;  recent  immigration,  i,  37;  an  oversupply, 
i,  39;  efTectsonindustry,  i,  493, 494;  lackof  training  and  experience,  i,  498;  employ- 
ment made  possible  by  use  of  machinery,  i,  494,  495;  in  ^lass  industry,  i,  519,  520; 
recent  immigrants  in  the  West,  i,  645;  Chinese  in  Cahfomia,  i,  655,  656;  East 
Indians  on  Pacific  Coast^  i,  678,  679;  Greeks  on  railroads,  ii,  405,  406;  Japanese  in 
West,  i,  666;  Mexicans,  i.  682-689;  Poles,  i,  581;  scarcity  of,  in  Europe,  as  result  of 
emigration,  i,  169;  cost  oi  importing  to  Hawaii,  i,  703;  on  sugar  plantations,  Hawaii, 
i,  715;  bonus  paid  by  Canada  for,  ii,  608;  immigration  to  Canaaa,  ii,  613.  {See  also 
Laborers.) 

Labor  agents:  Immigration  induced  by,  i,  29;  ii,  381,  382,  384;  in  New  York,  supply 
labor  for  South,  ii,  445;  in  Boston,  supplv  labor  for  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  Japanese, 
in  W^est,  i,  664,  665;  fees  charged  Greek  railroad  laborers,  ii,  405,  406.  {See  aho 
Employment  agencies.) 
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Labor  organizations:  Vigilant  in  preventing  imi>ortation  of  skilled  labor,  ii,  381 ;  effectb 
upon,  of  employment  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  501,  530-538;  effects  of,  i,  534,  647; 
in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  532-537;  in  cotton-goods  manufacturing,  i,  537,  538; 
not  any  among  seasonal  farm  laborers,  i,  600,  601;  in  packing  houses  and  fruit 
associations,  i,  693;  immigrants  in,  various  industries,  i,  298-313,  417^19;  native 
and  foreign  born  compared,  i,  418;  old  and  new  imjni^tion  compared,  i,  419; 
opposition  to  employment  of  Asiatics,  i,  663;  among  Chmese,  i,  656,  668;  among 
Japanese,  i,  664,  665,  668,  669,  675,  688. 

Laborers:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  788,794;  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829; 
female  breadwinners,  i,  830-838;  exclusion  of  Chinese,  ii,  581^  582,  783-785,  788,  789, 
792,  793;  Japanese  excluded,  ii,  584.    (See  aZso  Labor,  unskilled.) 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Land  area:  Of  Aigentina,  ii,  639;  of  Brazil,  ii,  645;  of  United  States  and  Australia 
compared,  ii,  631. 

Lands,  government:  Homestead  act  of  1862,  ii,  564;  in  Hawaii,  i,  718-721;  in  Canada, 
ii,  614,  617. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

Languages:  Various  families  of,  defined,  i,  217-219;  classification  of  Slavic  tongues,  i, 
274,  275;  of  Teutonic  group,  i,  281;  number  of  persons  speaking  various,  i,  235. 

Lapouge,  ae,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  218. 

Lapps:  Northern  Finns,  i,  236;  number  of,  i,  269;  children  in  public  schools  in 
United  States,  ii,  10-16. 

Latimer,  Asbury  C,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11,  12,  165. 

Lauck,  W.  Jett,  au^or  of  report  on  immigrants  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  2,  3; 
abstract  of  report,  i,  285-541. 

Laundries:  Female  breadwinners  employed  in,  i,  830--838;  number  of  employees 
studied,  the  West,  i,  627-634;  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659. 

Law:  Males  engaged  in  practice  of,  i,  818;  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83;  no  provision 
for  enforcement  of  Thirteenth  Amendment,  ii,  446,  447;  rM;arding  banking,  various 
States,  ii,  434-436;  steerage  law,  ii,  561,  564,  602.  (See  aUo  L^islation,  Immigration 
law.  Steerage  legislation,  etc.) 

Lawrence,  Mass.:  Population,  i,  512-516;  history  of  immigration  to,  i,  512-516; 
foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152.. 

Leather  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  309,  310;  households  and 
employees  studied,  i,  294,323-333;  racial  displacements,  i,  529,  530;  earning,  i, 
384-386, 388-395.    {See  also  Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  andGlovQ  manufacturing.) 

Lech.    See  Polish. 

Le^slation:  Recommendations  regarding,  i,  45-48;  immigration,  1907,  i,  9-11,  194; 
ii,  575-577;  concerning  Chinese,  i,  657;  ii,  578-584;  steerage,  ii,  585-602;  white- 
slave traffic,  ii,  327-329;  to  control  immigrant  banking,  ii,  436-438;  Canadian,  ii, 
628, 629.  {See  also  Federal  immigration  legislation.  Steerage  legislation,  Law,  Im- 
migration law,  etc.) 

Letts.    See  Lithuanians. 

Libau,  Russia:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Limitation  of  number  of  Japanese  passports  to  Canada,  by  agreement  between  Gov- 
ernments, ii,  629. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  favored  encouragement  of  immigration,  ii,  564,  665. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-116. 

Lindsay,  William  Schaw,  writer,  referred  to,  ii,  594. 

Linnseus,  classification  of  races,  i,  210, 257. 

Literacy:  Of  population  10  years  of  age  or  over,  i,  156-159;  of  European  immigrants 
14  years  of  age  or  over,  i,  175, 176;  of  immiffrants  in  cities,  i,  730,  770,  771;  in  various 
inaustries,  i,  298-313, 438-447, 612, 613-  old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i, 
443;  European  races  in  West,  i,  649;  Bohemians  in  agriculture,  i,  589;  Russian 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  580;  Russians  in  Hawaii,  i,  707;  inadequate  school  facilities 
among  Italians  in  South,  i,  572.    {See  also  Illiteracy.) 

Literacy  test:  Proposed  by  Commission  as  means  of  restriction,  i,  47,  48;  minority 
report,  i,  49;  proposed  at  various  other  times,  i,  10;  ii,  572-575;  may  be  applied 
under  Australian  law,  ii,  633-635;  under  New  Zealand  law,  ii^  637,638. 

Litliuanian:  Definition,  i,  253,255;  religions,  i,  254;  number  of  immierants  admitted, 
i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  255,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  resiaence  in  United 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  m  Europe,  i,  214,  254;  num- 
ber of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  733^737;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602, 
603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-spealdng 
and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-^84,  609,  612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i.  10(>-102, 
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172,  173,  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  ii, 
84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  1, 
445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263^266,  280-285;  resi- 
dence in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762; 
wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-411,  764^767;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income, 
i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  crime,  ii,  173,  198-204,  211-220; 
status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42, 
49-55,  64-66,  72,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 175,  43^-447, 
612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i.  474-484,  609-^11,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152", 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771^  772;  u,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home 
owne^ip,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and 
of  households^  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i, 
754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits 
abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  515;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind., 
i,  528. 

Littauer  amendment.  House  of  Representatives,  1906,  i,  10;  ii,  576. 

Little  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  267;  nimiber,  i,  250.  {See  aUo  Russian  and 
Ruthenian.) 

Liverpool,  England:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of 
immigrants  m>m,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202;  nearly  all  British 
embarked  from,  prior  to  1847,  ii,  592. 

Livi,  investi^tions  of,  referred  to,  ii,  550. 

Living  conditions.    See  Housing  conditions. 

Living  expenses:  East  Indians  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  680;  Japanese,  i,  675;  Mexicans,  i, 
689;  ranch  hands,  California,  i,  670:  seasonal  farm  laborers,  i,  599;  Greek  peasants 
abroad,  ii^  403.    {See  also  Rent  paid.) 

Llovd,  Jessie  C,  author  of  report  on  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  i,  2;  abstract 
of  report,  ii,  87-157. 

Loans  of  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  424,  425. 

Location  of  wives  of  immigrants:  In  various  industries,  i,  459,  460;  old  and  new  immi- 
gration compared,  i,  460;  recent  immigrants  in  the  West,  i,  649;  Japanese,  i,  662, 
663;  East  Indians,  i,  677,  678,  680;  Mexicans,  i,  689;  in  Hawaii,  i,  700. 

Locomotive  building  and  repairing,  employees  studied,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11. 

Londonderry,  Ireland:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Longstaff ,  estimate  of,  as  to  number  of  Irish  in  Canada,  i,  249. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii, 
49-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  it,  r>4-72,  75;  study  of  immigrant  families  in  West 
limited  to,  i,  638. 

Ix)st  time,  curtailed  number  of  working  days  due  to  oversupply  of  labor,  i,  39,  367. 

Louisiana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italians 
admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  Italian  communities  studied,  i,  560,  566;  Hebrew 
farmers,  i,  576;  insanity  in,  ii,  232;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435;  cases  of  peonage, 
ii,  445;  American  Republican  party  established,  ii,  561. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Lowell,  Mass.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,152;  history  of 
immigration,  i,  508-512;  early  cotton  mills  described,  i,  507-510;  public  scnool 
pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii, 
64-72,  75. 

Lowland  Scotch:  Definition,  i,  272,  273;  number,  i,  273. 

Lumber  industry:  Employees  in  West,  i,  626-629;  East  Indians  in  mills  of  Northwest, 
i,  678;  Japanese  in,  i,  664;  peonage  in  camps  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  ii, 
447;  in  camps  in  Maine,  ii,  447-449. 

Luxemburg:  Number  of  Germans  in,  i,  243;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
135,  137. 

Lynn,  Mass.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

M. 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 
Macdonald,  A.  I^raser,  writer,  referred  to,  ii,  594. 
Macedonia,  population  of,  i,  282. 
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Macedonian:  Number  of  houfleholds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  stud- 
ied, i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  claasification,  i,  463-467;  age  at  time  of  com- 
ing, effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447, 481-464;  occupation  abroad, 
i,  357-^63;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  residence  in*  United  States,  effect  on 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463,  477-481;  occupation,  i,  364;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  366-403,  408,  409;  padrone  system,  ii,  392,  393;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16;  Engli^- 
speakin^,  i,  474r^84;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  conjugal  con- 
aition,  1,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463.  (See 
also  Bulgarian.) 

Machinery:  Has  made  possible  the  employment  of  unskilled  labor,  i,  495;  in  leather 
factories,  i,  529;  in  glass  works,  i,  519-522,  524-526;  plate-glass  plant  not  using, 
described,  i,  523,  524. 

Machinists,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-^29. 

Mack,  Julian  W.,  hearing  before  Immigration  Commission,  i,  19. 

McKeesport,  Pa.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

McKellip  Veterinary  College,  Chicago,  ill.,  ii,  8. 

McLaurm,  Anselm  J.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11,  12. 

McLean,  Francis  H.,  assisted  in  study  of  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  i,  2;  ii,  91,  92. 

McMaster,  J.  B.,  article  in  Forum  referred  to,  ii,  563. 

Madeira,  immi^tion  from,  to  Hawaii,  i,  704,  708;  ii,  629. 

Magyar:  Definition,  i,  255,  256;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
2^5,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  238,  255;  nimiber  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  i,  219;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-520,  557,  601,  642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  33^-347, 
506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at 
time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447, 481-484,  769-771; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 
349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461^63,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 
280-285;  residence  in  aCTicuitural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366, 
761,  762;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  591;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411, 
764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers, 
ii,  95-153;  in  cnarity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii, 
10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  1,  739;  literacy,  i, 
99,  175,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  laoor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i, 
447-460;  ii,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households  studied,  i, 
426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apart- 
ment, i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463; 
number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528.    {See  also  Hungarian.) 

Maine:  Foreign-born  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants  destined 
to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  ii, 
435;  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448;  peonage,  ii,  447-449. 

Malay:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  10-16;  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  635;  to  Canada, 
ii,  611. 

Malaysia,  number  of  East  Indians  in,  i,  258. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Males,  races  with  particularly  high  or  low  percentages  of,  i,  98.  (See  also  Citizenship, 
Sex,  etc.) 

Maltese,  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Manchester,  N.  H.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii, 
49-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Manchuna:  Induced  immigration  from,  to  Hawaii,  i,  70f-708;  yearly  earnings  of  field 
laborers,  i,  705. 

Manifests  of  steamship  passengers,  law  r^ardinff,  ii,  735,  736,  762,  769,  787. 

Mann,  A.  Dudley,  quoted  as  to  number  of  British  immigrants  to  United  States, 
184647,  ii,  592. 

Manufacturers,  officials,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Manufactures,  capital  and  value  of  products,  1880-1905,  i,  491. 
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Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821-^29; 
female  bres^winners,  i,  830-838;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  761,  762;  Chinese,  in  San 
Francisco,  i,  659. 

Manufacturing  and  mining:  Abstract  of  report  on  immigrants  in,  i,  285-541;  branches 
studied,  i,  293,  294;  scope  and  method  of  investigation,  i,  293-296;  schedule  forms 
used,  ii,  653-662,  668-670,  674-681;  wage-earners  employed  east  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, i,  492,  493;  immigrants  largely  employed  in  West,  i,  626;  effect  of  new  immi- 
gration on  establishment  of  new  industries,  i,  541;  conclusions  r^arding,  i,  37-39. 

Manx,  a  dialect  spoken  on  Isle  of  Man,  i,  225. 

Mark,  Mary  Louise,  author  of  report  on  inmiigrants  in  cities,  i,  2, 12;  abstract  of  report, 
i,  723-772. 

Marseille,  F^nce:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from,  and 
number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Maryland:  Foreign-born  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  number  of  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries, 
i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  no  r^ulation  of  private  or  immi- 
grant banking,  ii,  435 

Masons,  brick  and  stone,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Massachusetts:  Foreign-oom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155;  number  of  Hebrews,  i,  247; 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  immigrants 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  emigration  from,  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  number  of  employees 
in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  female  immigrants  in  domestic  service 
and  in  textile  mills,  i,  810;  insanity,  ii,  232;  commitment  to  penal  institutions,  ii, 
204-211;  immij^nt  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435-437; 
bank  commissioner  referred  to,  ii,  438;  imm^ration  law  of  1837  referred  to,  ii,  567. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mfass.,  ii,  8. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Masso,  opinion  of,  as  to  length  of  time  Italians  stay  in  United  States,  i,  252. 

May  laws  of  Russia,  effect  on  emigration,  i,  577,  584. 

Meat  x>acking.    See  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Mechanics,  number  emigrating  to  Canada,  ii,  6x3.  (See  also  Manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits.) 

Medical  inspection.    See  Inspection. 

Medicine:  Males  eng;aged  in  practice  of,  i^  818;  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

Membership  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11. 

Mennonites,  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Mentally  defective,  conclusions  regarding  immigration  of,  i,  28.  (See  also  Insane, 
Feeble-minded  in  institutions,  and  separate  races.) 

Merchants  and  dealers:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  bread- 
winners, i,  830-838. 

Meriden,  Conn.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Messengers,  etc.:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners,  i, 
830-838. 

Messina,  Sicily:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debarr^  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Mestizo,  definition  of  term,  i,  258. 

Metalliierous  mining  and  smelting:  Employees  in,  i,  626-629;  Mexicans  employed 
in,  i,  686,  687;  wages,  i,  686,  687. 

Methods  of  investigation  described,  i,  20,  165,  731,  732. 

Mexican:  Definition,  i,  255,  256;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  625,  682; 
great  increase  improbable,  i,  689;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in 
United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  in  United  States,  i,  682, 
683;  effect  on  economic  conditions,  i,  41 ;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  316-320,  640-642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age 
classification,  i,  463-467;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and 
literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  in  Mexico,  i.  100,  101,  357-363;  length  of 
residence,  i,  41,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  occupation,  i, 
117,  118,  363-366,  682-688;  in  seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  688;  displacing  other  races,  i, 
683;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  670,  683,  685-688;  family  income, 
i,  412-417;  padrone  system,  ii,  392;  exploitation,  ii,  406;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109; 
public  charges,  i,  690;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  211-220; 
prostitution,  il,  332;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99, 
438-447,  689,  690;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  675,  690;  li,  151,  152;  citizenship, 
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i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447--460;  location  of  wife, 
i,  459, 460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  standard  of  living,  i, 
689;  size  of  apartments  ana  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  pner  room,  i,  430-438; 
boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  624,  682-691;  regulation  regarding  immigration,  ii, 
764-766;  conclusions,  i,  41,  691. 

Mexico:  Population,  i,  256;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1908-10,  i,  256: 
Japanese  from,  i,  660,  661;  border  ports  of  entry,  ii,  764;  natives  of,  in  Unitea 
States,  i,  134,  136,  137,  155,  156,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  Uteracy^i,  438-447. 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

Michigan:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  number 
of  Hebrew  farm^s,  i,  576;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492; 
emizration  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414,  435; 
reeiilation  of  bankinj^,  ii,  435. 

Midale  West:  Expansion  in  bituminous  coal  mining  industry,  i,  504;  output  of  coal, 
and  number  of  employees,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  i,  504;  racial  classification 
of  mine  employees,  i,  504,  506;  history  of  labor  organizations  in  coal  industry,  i, 
534-536;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  i,  519. 

Migration  westward:  Of  immigrants  from  Eastern  States,  i,  621,  624,  645,  651,  721; 
encoiuaged  by  employers,  i,  621;  retarded  by  presence  of  Asiatics  in  West,  i,  694; 
coal  miners  from  Pennsylvania,  i,  532-536;  Poles,  i,  584. 

Migratory  habits:  Of  recent  immigrants,  i,  499,  500;  Japanese  laborers  in  West,  i, 
663;  length  of  residence  in  locality,  farm  households  studied,  i^  604. 

Mihalopoulos  Brothers,  promoters  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  li,  398. 

Military  service  in  Europe,  desire  to  escape,  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  185. 

Miller,  Justice,  quotation  rrom  opinion  oi  Supreme  Court  on  State  immigration  laws, 
ii.  568. 

Milliners,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Millis,  H.  A.,  author  of  report  on  Japanese  and  other  immi^nt  races  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  i,  2;  abstract  of  report,  i,  617-694. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745, 
746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  728,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  728,  756;  rent  paid, 
i,  757,  758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751:  public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13, 
17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immi- 
grants as  cluurity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigration  to  tanneries,  i,  530;  foreign-bom 
m  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Miners:  Tax  on  all  foreign,  California,  1853,  ii,  578;  emigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  613; 
Canada  pays  bonus  on,  ii,  608. 

Miners  ana  quarrymen,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  782,  783,  821-829. 

Mining:  Japanese  in  certain  Western  States,  i,  664;  immigirants  in  cities,  i,  761. 
(See  also  Anthracite  coal  mining.  Bituminous  coal  mining,  Copper  mining  and 
smelting,  Iron-ore  mining,  Manuiactiuing  and  mining,  arid  Metalliferous  mimng 
and  smelting.) 

Mining  accidents.    See  Accidents. 

Ministry,  males  engaged  in,  i,  818 j  theological  students,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Population,  li,  482;  foreign-bom  in,  i,  151;  ii,  482;  citizenship, 
i,  153;  public  school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial 
school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75 1  immi^nts  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  number  of 
married  women  reporting,  ii,  483;  fecundity,  ii,  484-500. 

Minnesota:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  immi- 
grants destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  employees  in  manufactures, 
mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232;  foreign-bora  among  feeble-minded, 
ii,  237;  fecunditj^  ot  immigrant  women,  ii,  482-500;  proportion  of  Scandinavians 
among  women,  ii,  482;  peonage,  ii,  447;  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448;  immigrant 
banks,  ii,  414,  435;  reflation  of  banking,  ii,  435;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

Minority  report  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  49. 

Minto,  Earl,  governor  general  of  Canada,  disallowed  British  Columbia  immifiration 
acts,  ii,  628. 

Mississippi:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italians 
admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  Italian  communities,  i,  560,  566;  insanity,  ii,  232; 
cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Missouri:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 
citizenship,  i,  150;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  Italian  communities,  i, 
560,  566;  Polish  settlements,  i,  583;  insanity,  ii,  232;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 
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Mobile,  Ala.,  alien  seamen  deserting  at,  ii,  360. 

Mohanunedans:  Number  in  Servia,  i,  231;  venders  of  peanuts,  California,  i,  678; 
proportion  of,  among  East  Indians,  i,  676. 

Moldavian,  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612.    (See  cUeo  Roumanian.) 

Money  on  landing:  Financial  condition  of  immigrants,  i,  102,  103;  amount  shown. 
1899-1910,  i,  103;  1905-1909,  i,  178,  179;  lack  of,  sends  inmiigrant  into  unskilled 
labor,  i,  498,  499,  562;  "show  money"  supplied  by  padrones^  ii,  404,  405;  recom- 
menaations  of  House  of  Representatives,  1906,  ii,  576;  legislation  regarding,  ii,  766; 
value  of  propertv  of  Unitea  States  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

Money  sent  abroad:  By  immigrants,  1907,  i,  103, 179;  ii,  426,  427;  through  immigrant 
baiucs,  ii,  1907-1909,  ii,  425.  426;  laijge  amount  of,  is  to  assist  others  to  emigrate,  i, 
189;  mainly  due  to  low  standards  of  living,  i,  38;  average  amount  of  transmissions,  ii, 
427,  428;  methods,  ii,  428-430;  value  to  European  countries  in  improved  economic 
conditions,  i,  169;  Japanese  laborers,  on  Pacinc  coast,  i,  675;  East  Indians,  i,  681. 

Money  exchange,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  425. 

Money  orders:  Value  and  average  amount  of  international,  ii,  426,  428;  of  banking 
houses,  ii,  428-430. 

Money  requirement:  Material  increase  in,  proposed,  i,  48;  provision  in  United  States 
law,  i,  102;  ii,  735;  proposed  by  House  committee,  1906,  i,  10;  intending  emigrants 
rejected  in  Germany,  for  "want  of  means,"  i,  200;  Canadian,  i,  102,  676;  ii,  622, 
623,  629.    (See  also  Head  tax.) 

Mongolian:  Definition,  i,  256,  257:  population,  i,  257;  exclusion  of,  ii,  578;  head  tax, 
ii,  578;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  230,  231. 

Mongols,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259. 

Montana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  151,  155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citizen- 
ship, i,  150,  152;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  233;  regulation 
of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Montenegrin:  Definition,  i,  257;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  625: 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  of  households  ana 
persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  aro 
classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  i,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-356,  636,  637;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  461-463, 
477-481;  ii,  263^266;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  408;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii, 
258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16;  literacy, 
1,99,438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions, 
i,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  visits  abroad,  i, 
461-463. 

Montenegro:  Races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230: 
distribution  of  immigrant  remittances,  ii,  429.  (See  also  Bulgaria,  Servia,  ana 
Montenegro.) 

Montevideo,  immigration  to  Argentina  by  way  of,  ii,  640. 

Moors,  number  in  Spain,  i,  279. 

Moravian.    See  Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Mortgages:  In  immigrant  banking,  ii,  424;  Greek  padrone  system,  ii,  404-408;  trans- 
lation of  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Mother-tongue,  census  enumeration  of  foreign-bom  according  to,  provided  for,  i,  18. 

Mulattoes,  number  in  West  Indies,  i,  258. 

Mtlller,  Friedrich,  classification  of  races,  i,  257. 

Muscovite.    See  Russian. 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  mudc,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

N. 

Naples,  Italy:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 

grantfi  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202.    (See  also  Bank  of 

Naples.) 
Nationality,  census  enumeration  of  foreign-bom  according  to,  provided  for,  i,  18.    (See 

also  Country  of  birth,  Races  or  peoples,  and  Nativity  and  race.) 
Native- American  movement,  ii,  561,  562. 
Native-bom:  Not  entering  industries,  i,  502,  503;  insanity,  ii,  230,  232,  233;  crime, 

ii,  173, 183-187, 189-211;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  number  of  Americans  in  Cuba,  i,  231; 

emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  607,  612-614,  617-619. 
Native-bom  Negjro.    See  Negro. 
Native-bom  White:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  601,  641, 

733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-^33,  336^347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classifica- 

tion,  i,  46a^67,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  761,  762;  on  sugar 
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plantations,  i,  715;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-111,  764-767;  family  income, 
1,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-146,  154;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262, 
270-275;  insanity,  ii,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179-181,  189-193,  198-204;  g^ul  occupa- 
tion in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474, 614, 763;  ii,  143-147:  in  schools, 
ij  714;  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49^1,  64-71,  76-82;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739; 
literacy,  i,  438-447,  770,  771;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i, 
419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons 
per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water 
supply,  i,  753;  toilet  acconmiodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  number  in 
Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  703;  deportations  from  Canada, 
ii,  625. 
Nativist  societies,  formation  of,  ii,  561. 
Nativity  and  race: 

List  of  immigrant-fumiahing  countries  and  their  races,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726; 
of  male  breadwinners,  i,  547,  778;  female  breadwinners,  i,  803;  persons  studied 
in  i^culture,  i,  557,  602;  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  300,  506,  507;  boots  and 
shoes,  i,  306;  cigar  and  tobacco  making,  i,  313;  clothing,  i,  305;  collars,  cuffs, 
and  shirts,  i,  308;  cotton  goods,  i,  304;  furniture,  i,  307;  glass,  i,  301  j  gloves,  i, 
310;  iron  and  steel,  i,  297;  leather,  i,  309;  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  316, 
319-348,  493;  oil,  i,  311;  silk,  i,  303;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  i,  298, 299; 
sugar,  i,  312;  woolen  and  worsted,  i,  302;  heads  of  city  households  studied,  i, 
733;  men  engaged  in  white-slave  traffic,  ii,  342,  343;  persons  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, California,  1870,  i,  656;  principal  races  of  old  and  of  new  immigra- 
tion, various  industries,  i,  297-313,  316,  322,  348,  353,  354,  356. 
Native  and  foreign  bom  compared  as  regards — 

Age  classification  of  employees,  i,  466,  467;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  423,  424, 
426,  728,  730,  749,  750,  759;  breadwinners  in  various  occupations,  i,  821- 
838;  care  of  apartment,  1,  729,  755;  charity  hospitals,  ii.  258,  267-269; 
charity  seekers,  ii,  100, 101, 103, 104, 109, 118, 119, 124;  conjugal  condition, 
i,  458,  459,  606;  crime,  ii,  163,  164,  166,  167, 172-182;  earnings,  i,  387,  389, 
392,  394-396,  401-403.  406,  408,  411,  764,  765,  767;  Engli^-speaking,  i, 
476,  611,  768;  family  mcome,  i,  413,  416,  766,  767;  fecundity,  u,  455-500; 
feeble-mindedness,  li,  231;  head  form,  ii,  506-549;  home  ownership,  i,  469, 
756:  housing  conditions,  i,  431,  432,  434,  436-438,  728-730,  741-759;  in- 
sanity, ii,  230,  232-235,  251;  literacy,  i,  442-445,  613,  770;  number  of  school 
children,  ii,  17,  22,  34;  retardation  of  school  children,  ii,  30;  students  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  ii,  80,  83;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  744, 
746,  747;  rent  paid,  i,  420,  421,  730,  758,  759;  size  of  apartments,  i,  428, 
742;  size  of  households,  i,  430,  743;  status  of  children,  i,  472,  473,  615,  763; 
ii,  145,  146;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  755;  water  supply,  i,  753. 
{See  also  Country  of  birth.  Native-bom,  Foreign-bom,  New  immigration.  Old 
immigration.  Nationality,  Races  or  peoples,  and  separate  races,) 
Naturalization:  Conclusions  regg^arding,  i,  42;  laws  and  regulations,  ii,  817-835;  form 
of  declaration  of  intention,  ii,  825:  form  of  petition,  ii,  825,  826;  form  of  certificate, 
ii,  826,  827;  early  attempts  at  revision  or  repeal,  ii,  561-564;  investigation  by  Senate 
committee.  1892,  ii,  572;  uniform  rule,  law  of  1906,  ii,  575;  of  East  Indians,  opposed, 
i,  681;  of  Chinese,  prohibited,  ii,  788.    (See  also  Citizenship.) 
Neapolitans:  Measurements  of  native  ana  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  516-524,  526, 
532,  533,  542-545;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547.    (See  also  Naples,  Italy,  Italian,  etc.) 
Nebraska:  Foreign-bora  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking 
virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434;  right  of  su&age  in  former  Territory,  li,  564;  emigra- 
tion to  Canada,  ii,  617. 
Needle  trades,  female  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  806-810,  830-838. 
Negro:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320.  733-737;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,    336-347,  506,   507,  627-636;  age    classification,  i,  463-467, 
737-739;  li,  136,  286-290;  occupation,  i,  36a-366,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  i, 
366-411,  764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-145;  in 
charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  238,  270; 
crime,  ii,  189-193,  198-204;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of 
children,   i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,   10-16,  28-31,  83-42,  49-61, 
64-71,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  157-159,  438-447,  770,  771; 
in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii, 
457-500;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of 
apartments  and  of  housenolds,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438, 
743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet 
accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755. 
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Nogro,  foreign:  Definition,  i,  257,  number  of  immigrants  adiiiitted,  i,  215,  231,  258» 
population  and  distribution,  i,  257;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  737-739;  ii,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  literacy,  i,  771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  760;  length  of 
residence,  i,  740;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  of,  i,  751:  ii,  26^266, 
280-285;  occupation,  i,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  764-767;  family  income,  i, 
766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity 
and  mental  defects,  ii,  230, 231,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupations  in  the 
home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  143-147,  763;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-^55, 
76-80;  proportion  of  chUdren,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  ii^  151, 
152;  citizenship,  i,  771,  772;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757-759;  size  of 
apartments  ana  of  households,  i,  741-743;  i)ersons  per  room,  i,  743-747;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apart- 
ment, i,  755;  in  Hawaii,  i,  700,  703;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian:  Age  classification,  i,  146-148^  number  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  i,  800*  in  building  trades,  i,  790;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  792,  815;  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service,  i,  806;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785;  laborers,  i,  781;  miners 
and  quarrymen,  i,  783;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809;  in  professional  service,  i,  798;  sales- 
men, agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817;  teachers,  i,  820;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  812. 

Netherlands:  Provinces  of,  ii,  697;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i, 
232;  no  emigration  problem  of  importance,  i,  168;  illiteracy  among  recruits,  i,  177; 
insane  in,  ii,  248, 249;  steerage  laws  referred  to,  ii,  600;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910, 
65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137:  chQdren 
of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classincation,  i, 
463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-^7;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 
{See  aho  Holland.) 

Netherlander.    See  iDutch,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

Nevada:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129,  149, 155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citizenship,  i, 
150;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  private  banking  virtually  prohibitea,  ii, 
434. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152; 
public  schoolpupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  75;  Portuguese  in,  i,  592. 

New  Britain,  Conn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i^  152; 
public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-^5,  71,  72,  75;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii, 
64^72, 75. 

New  England:  Early  cotton  mills  described,  i,  507-510;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe 
indus^,  i,  517,  518;  peonage,  ii,  447-449.    (See  aUo  teparate  States.) 

New  Hampshire:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  iminigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  r^:ulation  of 
banking,  ii,  435. 

New  and  old  immigration:  Described,  i,  13,  14,  23,  24,  166,  170;  number  of  immi- 
grants, i,  13,  60-65,  167,  180-183;  new  immi^nts  admitted  are  best  of  their  class, 
1,  24;  permanence,  i,  24;  return  movement,  i,  180-183;  proportions  of  sexes,  i,  171; 
money  on  landing,  i,  178,  179;  proportions  destined  to  join  friends  or  relatives,  i, 
188;  illiteracy,  i,  175,  176;  alcoholism,  i,  35;  age  classification,  i,  172;  proportions 
in  each  occupation  .^up,  i,  174;  in  various  industries,  i,  297-313,  316,  322,  348, 
353,  354,  356;  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  503-505,  507;  in  agriculture,  i,  39, 
543-615,  651-654;  in  New  England  cotton  mills,  i,  510-512;  new  immigration 
monopolizes  unskilled  labor  in  many  industries,  i,  37,  38;  reasons  for  employment 
of  recent  immigrants,  i,  493,  494;  training  and  experience  abroad,  i,  494,  495;  pro- 
portions in  Pacific  coast  population,  i,  41;  studied  in  cities,  i,  727,  728;  effecto  of 
recent  immigrants  on  industrial  expansion,  i,  494, 541 ;  on  organization  and  methods, 
i,  538-540;  on  liability  to  accidents,  i,  539;  on  working  relations,  i,  540;  on  wages 
and  hours  of  work,  i,  540,  541,  646,  647;  on  native  Americans  and  older  iminigrant 

'  employees,  i,  500-530;  on  labor  organizations,  i,  530-538;  hostility  toward  recent 
immigrants,  during  industrial  depression,  i,  540;  comparisons  between,  in  the  West, 
i,  644;  comparisons  as  regards  English-speaking,  i,  648;  home  ownership,  i^  728; 
keeping  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  729,  751;  charity  patients,  ii^  290;  use  of  immigrant 
bauKS  and  sending  of  money  abroaid,  ii,  415;  number  of  aliens  arriving,  i,  59-65; 
as  r^^ards  admissions  and  rejections.  United  States  and  Canada,  ii,  624.  (See  also 
separate  races.) 

New  Jersey:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  Hebrew 
colonies,  i,  576,  578;  Italian  colonies,  i,  560,  561;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105- 
109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435,  436;  bank 
commissioner,  referred  to,  ii,  438. 
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New  Mexico:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  149,  155,  623;  citizenship,  i,  150;  population, 
i,  623:  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72, 74;  teachers,  ii,  52-^; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  6^72,  75;  large  proportion  of  Italians,  i,  570;  alien 
seamen  deserting  at,  ii,  360. 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  ii,  8. 

New  South  Wales:  Population  in  1788,  ii,  632;  immigration  and  emigration,  1851- 
1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigration,  ii,  633.     (See  also  Australia.) 

New  York  (State):  Foreign-bom  in.  i,  126,  149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152; 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Italian  colonies,  i,  560,  572-575;  Polish  settlements,  i,  583: 
farm  laborers,  i,  596;  wages  of  seasonal  farm  laborers,  i,  597;  immigrants  destinea 
to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity, 
ii,  232;  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among  feeble-minded,  li,  237;  immigrant  banks, 
ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435,  436;  State  superintendent  of 
banks,  quoted,  ii,  437;  records  of  crime,  ii,  193-197;  immigration  law  of  1824,  ii, 
667,  568;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

New  York,  N.  i .:  Population  in  1900,  ii,  290;  foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i, 
151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729, 
743,  745,  746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  728,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  728,  756; 
rent  paid,  i,  729,  757,  758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public  school 
pupils,  ii,  14, 15,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii, 
o4-72,  75;  study  of  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  501-556;  treatment  of  infants,  ii, 
546,  547;  immigration  of  mentally  detective,  ii,  246;  immigrants  in  charity  hospi- 
tals, ii^  257-290;  records  of  crime,  ii,  183-193;  enforcement  of  law  r^;arding  prosti- 
tutes, li,  346,  347,  350;  night  court  cases,  1908-9,  ii,  332;  Greek  flower  venders  under 
padrone  system^  ii,  393;  unscmpulous  labor  a^nts,  ii,  445;  peddlers  of  steamship 
tickets,  ii.  421;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  415;  immigration  to  clothing  industry,  i,  516, 
517;  female  immigrants  in  needle  trades,  i,  807;  alien  seamen  deserting  at,  ii,  359, 
360;  seamen  discharged  and  resigned,  ii,  362;  number  of  stowaways  arriving,  ii, 
364;  money  requirement  at  port  of,  i,  102. 

New  York  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

New  York  county  and  supreme  courts,  1907-8,  ii,  193-197. 

New  York  Court  of  General  Sessions,  1908-9,  ii,  189-193. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

New  York  Law  Scnool,  New  York,  N.  i .,  ii,  8. 

New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  quoted,  ii,  245,  246. 

New  York  University,  New  Ybrk,  N.  Y.,  li,  8. 

New  Zealand:  Immigration  situation  in,  ii,  637,  638;  immigration  law,  ii,  637,  638: 
immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  633;  to  Canada,  ii,  611;  natives  of,  coming  to  Unitea 
States  £rom  Hawaii,  i,  712.    (See  also  Australia  and  New  Zealand.) 

Newark,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 17-23,  33-35,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school 
pupils,  ii,  64,  72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Newmundland,  immigration  from,  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Newton^  Senator,  from  Virginia,  framed  first  United  States  law  for  regulation  of  steer- 
age, ii,  601. 

Nicefero,  Italian  sociologist,  quoted,  i,  251. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  alien  seamen  deserting  at,  ii,  360. 

Norse.    See  Scandinavian. 

North  Briton,  term  for  Lowland  Scotch,  i,  235. 

North  Carolina:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568; 
It^ian  communities,  i,  560,  566;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii, 
232;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  r^ul,ation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

North  Dakota:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  Hebrew 
farmers^  i,  576;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  peona^,  ii, 
447;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

North  German  Lloyd,  oegan  steam  service  to  New  York  1859,  ii,  594. 

North  I talian .    See  I talian ,  North . 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  ii,  8. 

Norway:  Districts  of,  ii,  697;  language,  population,  and  emigration,  i,  270,  271jprac- 
ticsdly  no  illiteracy,  i,  178;  insanity,  li,  248,  249;  steerage  laws  referred  to,  ii,  600; 
Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607,  608;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820- 
1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  214  271;  natives  of^  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
135, 137, 155, 156, 623;  in  cities  of  Ignited  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants  from, 
employed^  i,  320-333,  336-^47,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings^  i. 
366i-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.    (See  also  Scandinavia.) 
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Norwegian:  Definition,  i,  269,  270;  language,  i,  270;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  214,  270:  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  270;  number  in  United  States,  i,  270; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studies,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639-642;  employees 
studies,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  Engli^-speaking  and,  literacy,  i,  446, 447. 481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  li,  84,  85; 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446, 
461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604; 
number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  826,  835;  occupation,  i.  363-366,  826,  835;  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  i,  548,  799,  800,  826,  835;  in  boot  ana  shoe  manufacturmg, 
i,  826;  in  building  trades,  i.  789,  790,  826;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
826,  835;  in  collar,  cuff,  ana  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  835;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  826,  835; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  826,  835;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i. 
784,  785,  826;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  826;  in  laundries,  i,  835;  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  i,  826,  835;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  826;  in  needle 
trades,  1,  808,  809,  835;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  835;  peddlers,  i,  826,  835;  in 
professional  sendee,  i,  797,  798,  826,  835;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816, 
817,  826,  835;  in  silk  mills,  i,  835;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  826;  teachers,  i,  819; 
820,  835;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  826,  835;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making, 
i,  826,  835;  in  trade  ana  transportation,  i,  826,  835;  m  woolen  mills,  i,  835;  wages 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii, 
96-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
270;  crime,  ii,  198-204;  status  of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31, 
49-55,  64-66,  71,  76-82;  literacy,  i,  438^47;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151, 
152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  418:  conjugal  con- 
dition, i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  482-.500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460; 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid^  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625.  (See  aUo 
Scandinavian.) 

Notary  public,  use  of  term  b^r  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  422. 

Novicow,  opinion  of,  concerning  Slavic  temperament  and  character,  i,  274. 

Number  of  immigrants  admitted:  Proposed  to  limit  number  of  each  race,  i,  47;  pro- 
posed to  limit  number  at  each  port,  i,  48.  (See  also  Aliens  admitted  and  separate 
races.) 

Nurses  and  midwives,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.:  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115;  stature  of  children,  ii, 
555. 

Occupations:  Of  first  and  second  generations  if  immigrants,  abstract  of  report  on,  i, 
773-838;  white  male  breadwinners,  i,  821-829;  white  female  breadwinners,  i,  830- 
838;  persons  in  industrial  study,  i,  363-366;  in  Pacific  coast  study,  i,  640-642;  in 
study  of  cities,  i,  761,  762;  departing  aliens,  i,  117,  118;  Chinese  on  Pacific  coast, 
i,  656-659;  East  Indians,  i,  676,  678,  679;  Japanese,  i.  663,  667;  Mexicans,  i,  682, 
683:  Russians,  in  Hawaii,  i,  707;  gamful,  within  the  nome,  i,  751,  752.  (See  also 
Children,  status  of;  Wives  at  work,  and  sejHoraie  races  and  occupations.) 

Occupations  abroad:  Of  immigrants  to  United  States,  i,  100-102^  172-175;  old  and 
new  immigration  compared,  i,  498;  persons  in  industrial  study^  i,  297-313,  357-363; 
in  agricultural  study,  i,  607,  608;  study  of  cities,  i,  760;  Italians  in  the  South,  i, 
567;  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  West,  i,  663;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  immigrants  to 
Canada,  ii,  613,  614;  lack  of  training  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  494,  495. 

Ohio:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  Uebrew 
farmers,  i,  576;  Polish  settlements,  i,  583;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 
employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output  of  coal  (see  Middle 
West);  insanity,  ii,  232;  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among  feeble-minded,  ii^  237; 
fecundity  J  ii,  469-482,  494-500;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant 
banking,  li,  435,  436;  bank  commissioner,  quoted,  ii,  438. 

Oil  refining:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  311,  312;  households  and  employees  studied, 
i,  294,  323-333;  eamings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394,  396-403;  racial  displacements  in, 
i,  527,  528. 

Oklahoma:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employees 
in  manu^tures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output  of  coal  (see  Soutnwest); 
insanity,  ii,  232;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434. 

Old  immigration.    See  New  and  old  immigration. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  574. 
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Orange,  N.  J.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  9^115. 

Orchards,  Japanese  seasonal  labor  in^  i,  667. 

Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  ii,  563. 

Order  of  United  Americans,  ii,  663. 

Orders  in  coimcil,  regulating  Canadian  immigration,  ii,  622,  623. 

Oregon:  Forei^-Dom  in,  i,  127, 149, 151, 155,  623;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 

population,  i,  623;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  agricultural  households  studied,  i,  639; 

regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 
Organization  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 
Organized  labor.    See  Labor  organizations. 
Orient,  immi^nt  remittances  to,  ii,  425, 427. 
Oriental  imnumtion,  conclusions  regarding,  i,  41. 
Orientals:   In  Hawaii,  i,  700,  709,  713,  715;   in  Canada,  ii,  611,  627-629.    {See  oho 

Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  Hindu,  etc.) 
Oshkosh,  Wis.:  Foreini-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 
Osmanlis.    See  Turkieh. 
Ottoman  Empire,  po|)ulation  of,  i,  282. 
Ottomans.    See  Turkish. 
Overcrowding.    See  Congestion. 
Overland  immigration:  By  way  of  Canada,  ii,  619;  Canadian  regulation  regarding, 

ii,  761-764;   Mexican  regulation  regarding,  ii,  764-766;   inspection  of  immigrants 

provided  by  law  of  1891,  ii,  571. 
Oversupply  of  unskilled  labor,  results  of,  1,  39. 
Ownersmp  of  homes.    See  Home  ownership. 
Ownership  of  land:  Italian  farmers,  i,  5/2,  573;  Japanese  farmers,  i,  670,  671;  Polish 

farmers,  i,  585. 

P. 

Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Moimtain  States:  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races, 
abstract  of  report  on,  i,  617-694;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  41;  49che<iule  forms 
used  in  investigation,  ii,  653-662,668-670, 674-677,  680,  681;  few  immigrant  banks, 
ii,  415.     {See  also  separate  States.) 

Pacific  Islander:  Definition,  i,  258;  number,  i,  258;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  97,  215,  258;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101;  len^:th  of 
residence,  i,  116;  occupation,  i,  117,  118;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  237; 
literacy,  i,  99;  return  movement,  i,  112-118. 

Pacific  Islands:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in 
United  Sti»tes,  i,  134, 136, 137. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

Packers  and  shippers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Packing  industry.    JSee  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Padrone  system:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  391;  report  on,  ii,  387-408;  present  status,  i, 
29*  ii,  392,  393;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  29,  30;  opinion  of  Commissioner  General 
of  immigration,  ii,  383;  peoni^  laws  not  applicable  to,  ii,  406;  shoe-shining  parlors, 
ii,  447;  Japanese  laborers  in  West,  i,  664,  665;  seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  596,  597;  meth- 
ods of  importing  laborers,  ii,  383,  384. 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  vamishers,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Palatines,  sufferizig  and  deaths  among  emigrants,  1710,  ii,  589. 

Palermo,  Sicily:  Inspection  of  emicjants,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debarrea  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Pidestine:  Population,  i,  281;  number  of  Hebrews,  i,  246. 

Panama  Canal:  Probable  effect  on  immigration  to  Pacific  coast,  i,  41,  694;  to  Hawaii, 
i,  708,  721. 

Panna  Marya,  Tex.,  Polish  agricultural  colony,  i,  583. 

Papailiou.  Gr.  A.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Paper  ana  pulp  mill  operatives,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Paper  and  wood-pulp  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Paper  products  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Parmeiee,  Julius  H.,  assisted  in  preparation  of  report  on  fecimdity  of  immigTant 
women,  i,  3. 

Parochial  schools,  study  of  children  in,  ii,  63-73. 

Parsis,  fire- worshipers,  i,  258. 

Part-Hawaiian:  Number  in  Hawaii,  i,  700,  713;  children  in  schools,  Hawaii,  i,  714; 
average  ifamily  income,  i,  712. 

Passa^  money  advanced.    See  Assisted  immigration  and  Induced  immigration. 

Passaic,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Passenger  act.    See  Steerage  legislation. 

Passenger  cases  of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1849,  referred  to,  ii,  567. 
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Fassporta:  Not  required  by  United  States  law,  i,  28,  193;  law  r^arding,  ii,  732,  757, 
758;  required  of  Japanese  entering  United  States,  i,  661,  701;  ii,  584;  of  Japanese  to 
Hawaii,  i,  661;  Italy  will  not  issue  to  criminals,  i,  28,  193,  196;  to  other  countries, 
or  insular  possessions,  not  valid  to  enter  United  States^  i,  11, 577;  ii,  584;  certificates 
of  emigration  reconmiended  by  Ford  Gonmiittee,  li,  570;  Canadian  regulations 
regarding,  ii,  622, 623;  number  granted  to  Japanese  entering  Canada,  limited,  i,  661; 
ii,  629. 

Paterson,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  immi- 
grant banks,  ii,  413. 

Patras,  Greece:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  immi- 
grants from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Patten,  Maine,  a  justice  of,  attitude  toward  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448. 

Pauperism:  Conunon  among  immigrants  in  early  days,  but  little  now,  i,  35;  conclu- 
sions reeardinff,  i,  35.    {See  also  Charity  seekers.) 

Paupers:  Excluded  by  law,  ii,  619;  assisted  to  enugrate  to  United  States  in  early  days, 
i,  29,  35,  192;  congressional  investigation  of  immigration  of,  1838,  ii,  562;  early 
attempts  at  legislation  against,  ii,  562-564.  (See  also  Public  charges.  Charity 
seekers,  etc.) 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  inmii- 
grants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Pay  rolls,  examination  of,  i,  295;  schedule  forms  used,  ii,  678,  679. 

Pennsylvania: 

Forei^-bom  in,  i,  126,  128, 149, 151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  Jewish  popu- 
lation, i^  247;  Hebrew  fanners,  i,  576;  immigrants  destined  to^  i,  105-109;  in- 
sanity, li,  232;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  number  of  immigrant  banks,  ii, 
414. 435;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435, 437;  employees  in  manunctures,  mines, 
and  quarries,  i,  492;  representative  glass  conmiunities,  i,  520-526. 
Bituminous  coal  mining — 

Proeress  in,  i,  503,  504;  racial  classification  of  employees,  i^  503,  504,  506;  dis- 
placement of  labor,  i,  38;  historv  of  labor  organization,  i,  532-534. 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsbuig,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  deserting  alien  seamen,  ii,  360. 

Peonage:  Report  on,  ii,  439-449;  inquiry  authorized,  i,  16;  ii,  443;  definition  of  term, 
ii,  444;  Greek  bootblacks,  ii,  404-406;  importation  of  orientals  for  purpose  of,  pro- 
hibited, 1875,  ii,  579;  laws  not  applicable  to  padrone  system,  ii,  40i8. 

Peoria,  111.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii^  93-115. 

Percy,  Le  Roy,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Permanence  of  residence:  Old  and  new  immi^tion  compared,  i,  24,  179-185;  East 
Indians  not  permanent,  i,  677;  Mexicans,  i,  682.  (See  also  Residence  in  United 
States  and  Return  movement.) 

Persia,  population  of,  i,  259. 

Persian:  Definition,  i,  258,  259;  religion,  i,  259;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712; 
I>opu]ation,  i,  259;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classifica- 
tion of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  ii,  84;  residence 
in  United  States^  of  chanty  patients,  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403: 
charity  seekers,  li,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity  ana 
mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-27,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citi- 
zenship, i,  484-489;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Persons  per  household,  number  of,  i,  317,  428-430,  742,  743. 

Persons  per  room,  number  of,  i,  36, 430-438, 743-747;  various  industries  studied,  i,  298- 
312.    (See  also  Housing  conditions  and  Congestion.) 

Petrulas,  Christ.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Pharmacy,  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Study  of  immigrants  in^  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons 
studiea,  i.  732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743, 
745,  746;  Doarders  and  lodgers,  i,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757, 
758;  sanitary  equipment  of  homes,  i,  729;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751: 
public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school 
pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrant  banks,  li,  413;  immigration  to  glazed-kid  industry, 
ij  529^  530;  alien  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  359,  362;  stowaways,  ii,  364. 

Philippine  Islands:  United  States  immigration  regulations  not  applicable  to,  ii,  747; 
registration  of  Chinese,  ii,  797;  certincatee  of  Chinese,  ii,  803;  executive  order 
regarding  Chinese,' ii,  798;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  immigration  to 
Hawaii,  i,  702,  704. 

Piraeus,  Greece:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  number  of  immigrants  from,  and 
number  debajnred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
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Pittsbuig,  Pa.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15,  17-23,  32-35,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63; 
immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413,  415;  foreign 
departments  in  banks,  ii,  418. 

Pittsburg  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

PittsbuiK  College  of  Pharmacy,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Plan  ana  scope  of  investigation,  i,  13-16. 

Plate  glass.    See  Glass  manufacturing. 

Polack.    See  Polish. 

Poland:  Divisions  of,  ii,  697,  698;  regarded  as  geographic  entity,  i,  209;  popula- 
tion, i,  259,  260;  Russian  Jews  in,  i,  246;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96; 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i.  134,  135,  137,  155,  156;  in 
cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime  among  natives  ot,  ii,  194-197,  205-211. 

Police  records  abroad,  of  immigrants,  recommendation  re«ardinff,  i,  45. 

Polish:  Definition,  i,  259,  260;  number  of  immigrants  a(unittea,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
260,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  inunigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe, 
i,  214,  250,  259;  number  in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  niunber  in  Russian  Poland, 
i,  260;  number  in  United  States,  i,  583,  584;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  552,  557,  601,  733-737:  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336- 
347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classificaUon,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136, 
286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  JSnglish-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 
447,  481-484,  609,  612,  769-779;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363, 
607,  608,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356.  603,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85; 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446, 
461-463,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence  in 
agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  581,  778,  803,  827,  836; 
occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  827,  836;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  581- 
587,  595,  8()0,  827,  836;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  827;  in  building  trades, 
i,  789,  827;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  814,  827,  836;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  man- 
ufacturing, i,  836:  in  cotton  mills,  i,  827,  836;  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
i,  805,  827,  836;  uron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785,  827;  laborers,  i,  581,  781,  827;  in 
laundries,  i,  836;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  827,  836;  miners 
and  quarrymen,  i,  783,  827;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809,  836;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills, 
i,  836;  peddlers,  i,  827,  836;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  827,  836;  sales- 
men, agents,  etc.,  i,  794, 817, 827, 836;  in  silk  mills,  i,  836;  steam  railroad  employees, 
i,  827;  teachers,  i,  820,  836;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  811,  827,  836;  in  tobacco  and 
cigar  making,  i,  827,  836  j  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  827,  836;  in  woolen  mills, 
i,  836:  wages  and  earmngs,  i,  366-403.  405-411,  764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii, 
413;  uonily  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  cnarity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  nos- 
pitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270; 
crime,  ii,  174,  198-204.  211-220;   prostitution,  ii,  332;   gainful  occupation  in  the 

of  children,  i,  470-474,  614,  763;   ii,  143-147;   in  schools,  ii, 


10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-^,  64-72,  76-80;   proportion  of  children,  i,  739;    Hteracy 

i,  99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;   EngUsh-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768- 

;  ii,  151, 152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152, 153;  in  labor  unions, 


i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition^  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii^  469- 
500;  changes  in  bodily  form,  li,  510,  511,  518-524,  526;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 
460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743- 
747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accom- 
modations, i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755:  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180, 
182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513,  514;  num- 
ber in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626. 

Political  condition.    See  Citizenship. 

Political  offenses,  aliens  coming  to  United  States  to  escape  prosecution  for,  recom- 
mendation of  House  of  Representatives  regarding,  i,  10. 

Political  reasons,  little  emigration  for,  i,  185, 187. 

Polygamists:  Excluded  by  law,  ii;  571,  620,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  732. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

Population:  By  age  group  and  nativity,  i,  146-148;  United  States  and  States  of 
Western  Division,  by  race,  i,  621-623;  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  bom,  1900, 
ii,  234;  persons  of  native  and  foreign  parentage,  1900,  ii,  235;  foreign-bom,  1820- 
1900,  i,  123-125;  number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-bom,  and  per  cent  distribution  of 
increase,  1850-1900,  i,  126-138;  native  and  foreign  bom^  and  per  cent  of  increase, 
1850-1900,  1,  132,  133;  proportions  of  various  nationalities  among  foreign-born,  ii, 
242;  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among  white  adults,  1900,  ii,  165, 168;  amon^  juve- 
niles, 1900,  ii,  169, 170;  nativity  of  males  of  voting  age,  i,  14&-156;  distribution  by 
class  of  place  of  residence,  i,  139-144;  concentration  of  foreign-bom  in  dtieSy  i,  13^ 
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145;  instability  of,  in  cities,  i,  36;  New  York,  ii,  290;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  469; 
foreign-bom  in  Ohio,  ii,  469;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ii,  482;  foreign-bom  in  Minne- 
sota, ii,  482;  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  Hawaii,  i,  700, 709,  711^  713;  Japanese  in  United 
States,  i,  662;  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  Canada,  ii,  618;  United  States  and 
Australia  compared,  ii,  631;  Australasia,  1788,  ii,  632;  Australia,  1901,  ii,  632; 
Argentina,  1895  and  1897,  ii,  639;  Brazil,  1907,  ii,  645. 

Portage  County,  Wis.,  Poles  in  potato  industry,  i,  585. 

Portland,  Or^.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Porto  Rican:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studiea,  i,  319,  320;  length  of  resi- 
dence of  students,  ii,  84^  85;  on  sugar  plantations,  i,  715;  laborers  in  San  Francisco, 
i,  663;  charity  seekers,  li,  154;  in  schools^  i,  714;  ii,  77;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703,  713. 

Porto  Rico:  Immigration  by  way  of,  regulations  r^arding,  ii,  779,  780;  insane  in  insti- 
tutions, ii,  233;  immigrants  destinea  to,  i,  105-109. 

Ports  of  arrival,  proposal  to  restrict  immigration  by  limiting  number  admitted  at,  i,  48. 

Ports  of  embarkation,  medical  inspection  abroad,  i,  197-199,  202. 

Portugal:  Provinces  ^nd  islands  of,  ii,  697;  illiteracy  in,  i,  177;  number  of  inmiimntJB 
from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
136, 137,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  3C6-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Portuguese:  Definition,  i,  260;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
260,  592,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence 
in  United  States,  i,  104 j  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712; 

gopulation  in  Europe,  i,  214, 260;  number  in  United  States,  i,  652 ;  pumber  of  house- 
olds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 552, 553, 557, 601, 639-642;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-333, 336-347j  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484, 
609,  612;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637;  ii,  84;  length  of  residence,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285; 
residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  i,  592-595,  651-653;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417, 712;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153; 
ii,  154;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
228,  237,  270;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31, 
33-42,  49-55,  64-66,  72,  76-80:  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613;  English- 
speaking^  i,  474-484,  609-611;  li,  151, 152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in 
labor  umons,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  location  of 
wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  households,  i,  426, 430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461^63; 
number  in  California,  i,  652;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702- 
704,  708,  712-715,  717;  ii,  154,  629;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612;  to  Brazil,  i,  260; 
ii,  645,  646. 

Postal  savings  banks  abroad,  remittances  through,  ii,  429. 

Postal  substations,  operated  by  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  422. 

Post-Office  Department:  Reports  of  auditor  for,  referred  to,  ii,  426;  allows  immigrant 
bankers  to  operate  substations,  ii,  422. 

Potato  famine  in  Ireland,  1847,  increased  emigration  to  United  States,  ii,  591. 

Powder  manufacturing:  Employees  studied,  i,  627-634;  Chinese  employed  in,  i,  655. 

Powderly,  T.  V.,  quoted,  i,  200,  201. 

Previous  residence  in  United  States:  Reported  by  only  about  12  per  cent  of  immi- 
^njitB  from  Europe,  i,  184;  immigrants  admitted,  1899-1910,  i,  104. 

Pnntera,  lithographers,  and  pressmen,  number  of  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-838. 

Prisoners,  alien,  in  United  States  in  1908,  ii,  211-220.    (See  also  Crime.) 

Professional  service:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  795-798,  821-829;  female  bread- 
winners, i,  818-820,  830-838;  leading  pursuits  in,  among  immigrants,  i,  798;  immi- 
grants in  cities  engaged  in,  i,  761,  762. 

Progress  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mexicans  in  the  West,  i,  660,  666,  670,  671,  683-685. 
(^ee  also  Assimilation.) 

Promotion  of  emigration  by  steamship  ticket  agents,  i,  190.  {See  also  Induced  immi- 
gration.) 

Property  owned  by  immigrants:  In  Hawaii,  i,  717,  718;  East  Indians  in  United  States, 
almost  none,  i,  681.    {See  also  Home  ownership.) 

Prostitutes:  Excluded  by  law  of  1875,  ii,  567,  579;  Senate  committee  proposed  to  add 
to  excluded  classes,  1906,  i,  9;  amendment  to  law  with  regard  to,  1907,  ii,  575; 
excluded  by  present  law,  i,  110;  ii,  577,  620;  law  regarding,  ii,  732, 733, 744,  745,  769; 
importation  of,  i,  30;  rejections,  ii,  330;  nationality,  ii,  332,  333;  excluded  from 
Australia,  ii,  633;  excluded,  and  liable  to  deportation,  from  Canada,  ii,  620,  625. 
(See  dUo  Prostitution.) 
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Prostitution:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  323-350;  increase  in,  largely  caused  b>[  immi- 
gration, ii,  164;  Japanese  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  675;  crimes  connected  with,  ii^  173, 
187,  204,  210,  211,  218;  girls  from  immigxunt  homes  and  aid  societies  supphed  to 
houses  of,  ii,  320-322.    (See  also  Prostitutes  and  Whiton^ve  traffic.) 

Protection  of  newly  arrived  immigrants:  In  Argentina,  ii^  641-643;  in  Brazil,  ii,  647. 
{See  also  Homes  and  aid  societies  and  Aid  furnished  to  immigrants.) 

Providence,  R.  I.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63: 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  inunigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  Italian  agricultural 
colony  near,  i,  561. 

Prussia,  number  of  Lithuanians  in,  i,  254. 

Prussian  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  6H. 

Pubescence  of  boys,  ii,  536-541. 

Public  charges:  Massachusetts  immigration  law  of  1837  provided  against  immigrants 
becoming,  ii,  567;  legislation  reaming,  i,  110;  ii,  569;  present  law,  ii,  732,  769,  770, 
774;  immigrants  debarred  as  likely  to  oecome,  1892-1910,  i^  111;  reconmiendation, 
i,  45;  immigrants  via  Canada,  in  New  York  almshouses,  ii,  570;  persons  liable  to 
become,  excluded  from  Canada,  ii,  619,  620,  625;  excluded  from  Australia,  ii,  633, 
634;  excluded  from  Brazil,  ii,  647.  {See  aho  Charity  seekers.  Charity  hospitaJs, 
Paupers,  etc.) 

Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  conducts  medical  examination  at  immi- 
grant stations,  i,  34. 

Public  schools,  study  of  children  in,  ii,  9-48,  70-72.    {See  also  Schools.) 

Purpose  of  investigation,  i,  12. 

Pypin,  classification  of  Slavic  tongues,  i,  274. 

Q. 

Quatrefages,  de,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  257, 258. 

Queensland,  immigration  and  emigration,  ii,  632,  633.    {See  aho  Australia.) 
Queenstown,  Ireland:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i.  198;  rejections,  i,  199:  number  of 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

R. 

Race,  use  of  term  explained,  i,  17. 

Races:  General  description  of,  i,  223-225;  number  of  basic,  i,  210,  211;  of  Europe, 
anthropologically  defined,  i,  218. 

Races  or  peoples:  Abstract  of  dictionary  of,  i,  205-283;  native  to  immigrant-furnishing 
countries,  list  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  classification  according  to,  instead  of  b^ 
countries,  explained,  i,  97,  170,  209,  210,  234,  235;  European,  population  and  emi- 
gration, i.  214.    {See  also  separate  races.) 

Race  distrioution  of  employees:  In  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  332-335,  343-348; 
in  Western  Division,  i,  635,  636.    {See  also  Racial  classification.) 

Race  prejudice:  In  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  501,  502;  against  Chinese,  i,  657; 
a^nst  Japanese,  i,  660,  661,  666,  673,  675,  676;  against  East  Indians,  i,  682;  causes 
displacement  of  races  in  Hawaii,  i,  712,  713. 

Racial  classification:  Adopted  by  Immigration  Commission,  i,  17;  of  New  England 
cotton-mill  operatives,  i,  511,  512;  of  bituminous  coal  mine  employees,  i,  506;  of 
employees  of  various  glass  factories,  i,  522-524,  526, 527.  {See  also  Country  of  birth, 
Native-bom,  Foreign-bom,  Nationality,  Nativity  and  race.  New  and  old  immigra- 
tion. Races  or  peoples,  and  separate  races.) 

Racial  displacements.    See  Displacements,  racial. 

Racine,  Wis.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Railroads:  Greek  laborers  under  padrone  system,  ii,  405,  406;  peonage  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  camps,  ii,  447;  East  Indians  in  construction  work  in  California, 
i,  678;  Canada  pays  bonus  on  immigrants  who  will  work  on,  ii,  608.  {See  dUo 
Transportation . ) 

Ramsey,  W.  K.,  jr.,  prepared  report  on  immigrant  banks,  i,  3;  abstract  of  report,  ii, 
409-438. 

Ranke,  Otto,  investigations  of  phenomena  of  growth,  referred  to,  ii,  553. 

Ravenstein:  Estimate  of  number  of  Irish,  i,  249;  opinion  on  Wele^  language,  i,  283. 

Reading  and  writing.    See  Literacy  and  Illiteracy. 

Reasons  for  coining,  given  by  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  730.  {See  also  Causes  of  emigra- 
tion and  Emigration  conditions  in  Europe.) 

Reasons  for  employment  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  493,  494. 

Recent  immigrants.    See  New  and  old  immi^tion. 

Reciprocity  treaty  of  1876,  opened  American  markets  to  Hawaiian  planters,  i,  699. 

Reel  us:  Estimate  of  population  of  Roumania,  i,  263;  statistics  of  religions  in  Ireland, 
i,  249;  on  the  Morlaks,  i,  229. 
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Recommendations:  Of  Immigration  Commission,  L  30,  45-48,  691;  ii,  577,  602; 
White-slave  traffic  law  a  result  of,  i,  30;  ii,  577;  Uovemment  supendsion  of  ships 
carrying  steerage  passengers,  ii,  602;  East  Indians,  i,  691;  of  various  persons  regard- 
ing immigrant  banking,  ii,  437,  438;  of  Industrial  Commission,  ii,  574;  of  various 
Con^pressional  committees,  ii,  570-^72.    (See  also  Investigations.) 

Recrmts,  militarv,  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among,  various  countries,  i,  177. 

Red  Russian,  dennition  of  term,  i,  267.    {See  also  Ruthenian.) 

Registration:  System  of  registration,  certification,  and  identification  of  Chinese, 
proposed  1882,  ii,  580;  of  Chinese,  required,  ii,  581-583. 

Regulation  of  immigration.  President  authorized  to  send  conmiissionerB  abroad  for, 
i,  10,  28. 

Regulations  regarding — 

Admission  or  exclusion,  ii,  748-769;  cattlemen,  ii,  776;  deportation,  ii,  769-r774; 
head  tax,  ii,  747,  748;  insular  territory,  ii,  779,780;  miscellany,  ii,  776-780; 
transit,  ii,  774,  775.    {See  also  Inmiigration  law.) 

Rejections,  law  regarding,  ii,  750.    (See  also  Aliens  debarred^ 

Religions:  Of  India,  i,  248;  of  Russia,  i,  264;  United  Greek  Church,  i,  267;  of  Serbo- 
Croatians,  i,  230;  nimiber  of  Christians,  in  Persia,  i,  259,  majority  of  Japanese  on 
Pacific  coast  adhere  to  Buddhist  faith,  i,  675;  cooperation  of  Canadian  inmiigration 
department  with  church  authorities,  ii.  627. 

Religious  oppression:  Little  enii^tion  due  to,  i,  185,  187;  aliens  coming  to  United 
States  to  escape,  recommendations  regarding,  i,  10;  ii,  574,  575. 

Remittances  abroad.    See  Money  sent  abroad. 

Rent  paid:  In  various  industries,  i,  298-312;  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  41&-422; 
average  per  apartment,  room,  and  person,  i,  420;  native  ana  foreign  bom  compared, 
i,  420,  421;  old  and  new  immi^tion  compared,  i,  421,  422;  immigrants  in  cities,  i, 
729,  730,  756-759;  higher  in  aties  on  Atlantic  coast  than  on  Great  Lakes,  \,  729. 
(See  also  separate  races.) 

Repatriation:  Of  Canadians  in  United  States,  desired  by  Canada,  ii,  617;  of  certain 
classes  of  immigrants  to  Brazil,  ii,  647. 

RepK>rts  of  Immigration  Commission,  list  of,  i,  21. 

Residence  in  locality,  length  of:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  730;  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
i,  604. 

Residence  in  United  States,  length  of:  Immigrants  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i, 
348-^56;  in  cities,  i,  728,  740;  in  agriculture,  i,  573,  603;  in  the  West,  i,  636,  637, 
645:  of  insane  aliens,  ii,  246, 247 ;  of  alien  prisoners,  ii.  174, 175, 211, 218-220;  of  charity 

gatients,  ii,  263-266,  279-285,  290;  of  departing  aliens,  i.  116,  183;  of  students  of 
igher  educational  institutions,  ii,  84,  85;  effects  of,  on  aoility  to  speak  English,  i, 
477-481,  610,  648,  690,  769;  on  literacy,  i,  445,  446,  613,  771;  on  citizenship,  i,  488, 
690;  on  return  visits  abroad,  i,  181^  461-463;  on  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
751;  on  congestion,  i,  746;  on  chanty  seeking,  ii,  147-151;  on  bodily  form,  ii,  507, 
527-535,  548;  on  retardation  of  school  children^  ii,  41.  (See  also  Previous  residence 
in  United  States,  Return  movement,  and  Visits  abroad.) 
Restriction  of  immigration:  Recommendations,  i,  47,  48;  favored  by  Senate,  1906-7, 

i,  n. 

Retardation  of  school  children,  ii,  26-31,  36-43. 

Return  movement:  Permanent  and  transient  emigration,  i,  179-181;  laxgely  com- 
posed of  recent  inmiigrants,  i,  24,  181;  character  of ,  i,  184;  causes,  i,  184;  effects  of, 
in  Europe^  i,  169,  184,  185;  influence  on  emigration  from  Europe,  i,  187,  188;  effect 
of  industrial  depression,  i,  500,  514;  men  without  families,  i,  38;  effect  on  foreign- 
bom  population,  i,  124, 125;  Bravas,  i,  600;  Mexicans,  i,  682;  Italians,  from  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  1.  514;  of  United  States  emigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  618;  steamship  companies 
required  to  furnish  lists  of  outgoing  passengers,  ii,  575.  (See  also  Aliens  departing. 
Emigration,  Previous  residence  in  United  States,  Residence  in  United  States, 
Visits  abroad,  etc.) 

Rhode  Island:  Forei^-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151^  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152; 
immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  employees  in  manu- 
factures, mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232;  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  457- 
469,  494-500;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii, 
434;  bank  commissioner  quoted,  ii,  438. 

Ripley,  W.  Z.,  classification  of  races,  i,  218,  224,  225,  245,  253,  256,  266,  269,  280. 

Rooinson,  author  of  Loom  and  Spindle,  quoted,  i,  508,  509. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immi^pmt  banks,  ii,  413. 

Rockford,  111.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Rocky  Mountain  States:  Abstract  of  report  on,  i,  617-694;  conclusions,  i,  41;  few 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  415.    (See  also  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.) 

Romance  or  Italic  population,  i,  226. 

Romany.    See  Gypey. 
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Rooms,  average  number  per  apartment,  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  741,  742.  {See  aJUo 
Congestion,  Housing  conditions,  Persons  per  room,  etc.) 

Rope,  twine,  and  hemp  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Rose,  C,  investigations  of  phenomena  of  growth,  referred  to,  ii,  553. 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number 
of  immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  tor  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Roumania:  Departments  of,  ii,  697;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population, 
i,  263;  number  of  Roumanians  in,  i,  263;  Gypsies,  i,  245;  Hebrews,  i,  246;  illiteracy 
in,  i,  177;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347; 
literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Roumanian:  Definition,  i,  261-263;  number  of  immigrants,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  263, 

■  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  Unitea 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  262;  number 
in  Austria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  in  Servia,  1,  231; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i.  316-320,  642;  employees  studied,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of 
coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100-102, 172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356;  ii,  84;  resi- 
dence in  United  States,  effect  on  Englisn-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461- 
463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412,  417;  charity  seekers, 
ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  237.  238;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447; 
Englisn-speakin^,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  con- 
jugal condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470; 
renl^paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 
180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625. 

Royal  Italian  Agricultural  Commission,  investigation  by,  i,  165. 

Rudler,  estimate  of  population  of  Holland,  i,  232. 

Runners:  Employed  by  immigrant  banks  to  solicit  patronage,  ii,  420,  421;  by  steam- 
ship agents  to  solicit  emigration,  ii,  384. 

Rural  immigration,  origin  of  Italian,  i,  561-563.  {See  aleo  Agriculture,  recent  immi- 
grants in.) 

Russia:  Divisions  of,  ii,  697,  698;  races  of,  i^  266;  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population, 
i,  265,  266;  illiteracy,  i,  177;  Germans  m,  i,  242;  Gypsies,  i,  245;  Hebrews,  i,  246, 
Poles,  i,  259;  Roumanians,  i,  263;  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  population,  i,  254,  255; 
immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425,  427,  429;  steerage  laws  referred-  to,  ii,  599,  600; 
deserting  seamen  from,  at  New  York,  ii,  360;  emigration,  except  of  Poles  and 
Hebrews,  prohibited,  i,  168,  190,  260;  emigration  not  general,  i,  186;  steamship 
ticket  agents  induce  emigration,  i,  190,  191;  immigration  from,  i,  214,  215,  243,  265; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States, 
•i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164, 183-188, 194-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii, 
239-242;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age 
classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438t447;  conjugal  condi- 
tion, i,  447-460.     {See  also  Russian  Empire.) 

Russian:  Definition,  i,  263-267;  religions,  i,  264;  number  of  persons  speaking  langua^, 
i,  235;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  265,  625;  projwrtion 
of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  711,  712;  population  in 
Europe,  i,  213, 214, 242,  265.  266;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  emigration  to  Siberia, 
i,  705;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  639^642;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii, 
136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 
447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102, 172, 173,  357^63;  length  of  residence, 
i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English- 
speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280- 
285;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  827,  836;  occupation,  i,  117,  118.  363- 
366,  827,  836;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  550,  799,  800,  827,  836;  in  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing,  i,  827;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  827;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i, 
791,  792,  814j  815,  827,  836;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  836;  in 
cotton  mills,  i,  827,  836;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  827,  836;  iron 
and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785,  827;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  827;  in  laundries,  i,  836; 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  827,  836;  miners  and  quanymen, 
i,  782,  783^  827;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  809,  836;  in  paper  and  pulp  mils,  i,  836; 
peddlers,  i,  827,  836;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  827,  836;  s^eemen  agents^ 
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etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  827,  836;  in  silk  mills,  i,  836;  steam  railroad  employees, 
827;  teachers,  i,  819, 820,  836;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  827,  836;  m  to- 
bacco and  cigar  making,  i,  827. 836;  in  trade  ana  transportation,  i,  827, 836;  in  woolen 
mills,  i,  836;  wages  and  eanungs,  L  366-403,  40&-411,  764-766;  jEamily  income,  i, 
412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii.  258-261,  270-272:  insan- 
ity and  mental  defects,  li,  228,  237,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  u,  164, 174, 198-204,  211- 
220;  status  of  children,  ii,  143-147:  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31,  49-55,  64-66,  76-^0; 
Uteracy,  i,  99, 175,  438-447:  EngHsh-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii.  151, 152;  citizenship, 
i.  484-489;  ii,  152.  153:  in  labor  unions,  i,  418,  419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  u,  469-482, 494-500;  location  of  wfie,  i,  459, 460:  home  owner- 
ship, i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  housenolds,  i,  426- 
430;  persons  per  rpom,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  move- 
ment, i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Hawaii,  i,  703,  705,  707,  708, 
710,  715,  721;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625;  immigrants  to  Brazil,  li.  645,  646.  (See  aUo 
Great  Russian,  Little  Russian,  White  Russian,  and  Ruthenian.) 

Russian  Empire:  Number  of  Finns  in,  i,  237;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-^6; 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167.    (See  aUo  Russia.) 

Russniak.    See  Rutheniaa. 

Ruthenian:  Definition,  i,  267-269;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 171, 214, 
215,  269,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  m  Europe,  i,  214,  268;  number  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  employeee 
studied,  1,  320-^3,  336^347,  627-636:  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  Englisn-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172^  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349- 
356;  li,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc., 
i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285:  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-^66; 
waffes  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  chari^ 
seeKers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272:  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27, 
33-37,  64-66,  7^-80;  literacv,  i,  99,  175,  438-i47;  Englishngpealdi^,  i,  474-484, 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
locaticm  oi  wife,  i,  459, 460:  home  owncsship,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419^22;  size 
of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boajxiers 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i, 
461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

S. 

Safarik,  opinion  of,  on  Slovak  dialects,  i,  276,  277. 

Sailinff  vessels:  Steerage  conditions,  1819-1855,  ii,  589-594:  number  of  immifi;rant8 
landed  at  Castle  Garden,  1856-1873,  ii,  595;  tonnage  employed  in  carriageof  emi« 
grants,  Europe  to  United  States,  January  to  June,  1847,  u,  595. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  74 j  teachers,  ii.  52-63;  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers^  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  banks,  li.  413,  415;  foreign  depart^ 
ments  in  banks,  ii,  418;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe  industry,  i,  519. 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Ma.,  ii,  8. 

St.  Marv's  Theological  Seminary,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

St.  Paul  Coll^  of  Law,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary,  Germantown,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  793-795,  821-829. 

Saleswomen,  fenmle  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  815-817,  830-838. 

Salient  characteristics  of  recent  imimgrant  labor  supply,  i.  498-500. 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders,  male  breadwinners  reported  as^  i,  821-829. 

Salopoulos,  N.,  Greek  consul-general  at  Chicago,  letters  from,  ii,  397, 398. 

Salt  refining  near  San  Francisco,  Japanese  engaged  in,  i,  664. 

Salvation  Army,  En^ish,  promotes  emimtion  to  Canada,  ii,  608. 

San  Francisco,  Gal.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151  j  citizenship,  i,  153;  pub- 
lic school  pupils,  ii,  14^  15,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teacners,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school 
ffunils,  ii,  64,  72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  number  of  East 
naians  admitted  at  port,  January  to  September,  1910,  i,  677. 

Sanitation.    See  Housing  conditions.  Toilet  accommodations,  Water  supply,  etc. 

Sanscritic.    See  Aryan. 

Sardinia.    See  Italy,  number  of  immigrants  from. 

Saigent,  Frank  P.,  quoted,  i,  201. 
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Savaimah,  Ga.y  deserting  alien  seamen,  ii,  360. 

Savings:  Of  East  Indians,  i,  681;  of  Japsinese,  i,  675;  of  immignnts  in  Hawaii,  i,'717. 
{See  also  Home  ownership,  Money  sent  abroad,  eU.) 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Saxon  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Scandinavia:  IlliteracY  almost  nonexistent,  i,  178;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii, 
425,  427;  natives  of.  in  United  States,  insane  and  feeble-mmded  among,  ii,  239-242. 
(See  also  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Netherlands,  etc.) 

Scandinavian:  Definition,  i,  269-271;  number  in  United  States,  i,  271;  number  of 
inmiigTants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  215^  271,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  mimtion 
westward,  i,  651;  previous  residence  m  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i. 
103;  population  and  distribution,  i,  271;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101;  length  ox 
residence,  i,  116;  occupation,  i,  117, 118;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237, 
244,  249;  crune,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  in  schools,  i,  714;  li,  10-16;  lit- 
eracy, i,  99,  175;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  emifirants  from  United 
States  to  Canada,  i,  271.  (See  also  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
and  Flemish.) 

Schedule  forms  used  by  Immigration  Conunission,  ii,  651-687;  instructions  to  agents, 
ii,  688-727;  apportionment  of  schedules  in  industrial  stud^,  i,  295. 

Schools:  Children  of  immi^r&nts  in,  abstract  of  report  on,  li,  1-86;  schedule  forma 
used,  iij  682-686;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  43;  Italians  in  the  South^  i,  572;  children 
of  immigrants  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  580,  600,  614;  in  Hawaii,  i,  707,  714;  in 
cities  of  United  States,  i,  761-763;  Mexicans,  i,  690;  school  attendance  abroad,  ii, 
38,  39.    (See  also  Children,  status  of.) 

Scope  of  investigation:  Recent  immigrants  in  agriculture,  i,  550-559;  seasonal  agri- 
cultural laborers,  i,  593,  594;  Bohemian  farmers,  i,  588;  Italians,  1,^  566,  567,  573; 
Poles,  i,  582,  583j  agriculture  in  the  West,  i,  638j  changes  in  bodily  form  of  de- 
scendants of  immigrants,  ii,  505;  charity  seekers,  ii,  91,  92;  children  of  immigrants 
in  schools,  ii,  5-8;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  727.  731-734,  736;  contract  labor,  ii,  379; 
crime,  ii,  170-172;  foreig;n  criminals,  ii,  221;  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  455,  457,  469, 
482;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413,  414;  homes  and  aid  societies,  ii,  312-315, 318;  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  i,  293-296;  industrial  households,  i,  315-317;  employees,  i, 
320-331,  336-342;  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States^  i,  625-644;  Mexicans, 
i,  683;  peonage;  ii,  444-446^  steerage  conditions,  ii,  295;  whitenslave  traffic,  ii,  329, 
330;  conditions  in  Europe,  i,  165, 195. 

Scotch:  Definition,  i,  271:  language,  i,  225;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 
171,  214,  215,  243,  625;  destination^  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States, 
i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103,  immierants  nom  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in 
Europe,  i,  214,  273;  number  in  United  States,  i,  273;  number  of  households  and 

gersons  studied,  i,  316-320,  641,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506« 
[)7,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136.  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming, 
effect  on  literacy,  i,  446,  447;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363; 
length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States, 
effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  number 
of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  828,  837;  occupation,  i,  117.  118,  363-366,  828,  837;  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  828,  837;  m  boot  and  snoe  manufacturing,  i,  828; 
in  buildine  trades,  i,  789, 790, 828;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i^  792, 815, 828, 837;  in  collar, 
cuff,  and  uiirt  manufacturing,  i,  837;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  828,  837;  in  domestic  ana 
personal  service,  i,  805,  828,  837;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785,  828;  laborers,  i,  781, 
828;  in  laundries,  i,  837;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  828,  837; 
miners  and  quarmnen,  i,  783,  828;  in  neeole  trades,  i,  809,  837;  in  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  i,  837;  peddlers,  i,  828,  837;  in  professional  service,  i,  798,  828,  8'^7;  salesmen, 
agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817,  828,  837;  in  silk  mills,  i,  837;  steam  railroad  employees,  i, 
828;  teachers,  i,  820,  837;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  812,  828,  837;  in  tobacco  and  cigar 
making,  i.  828,  837;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  828,  837;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  837; 
wages  ana  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  diaiity 
seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii.  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  menbu 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  244,  249,  270;  cnme,  ii,  164,  181,  182,  198-204,  211-220; 

? prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 
8-31, 3a-42, 49-61, 64-71, 76-82;  literacy,  i,  99, 175, 43»-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489; 
ii,  152,  153 1  in  labor  unions,  i,  417.  419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142; 
fecundity,  li,  457--500;  chang^  in  DodUy  form,  ii,  526;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460; 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422*  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  Doarders  and  lodeers^  i,  422-426; 
return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180. 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  numW  in  Lawrence 
Mass.,  i,  513;  in  Canada,  i,  273;  li,  612,  614,  625. 
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Sootch-Irish:  Definition,  i,  249;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age 
classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-^56;  residence 
in  United  States  of  cnarity  patients,  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  363-403; 
charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and 
mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  49-61;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship, 
i,  484-489;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460. 

Scotland :  Counties  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  273;  insanity,  ii,  248, 249;  Irish  immigrants 
to,  i,  250:  inmiigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of, 
in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii, 
164,  183-188.  205-211;  insanity  and  feeblemindedness,  ii,  239-242;  children  of 
immigrants  trom,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  in  bituminous  coal 
mining,  i,  506;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447; 
conju^  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Scranton,  Pa.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152:  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school  pupils, 
ii,  64-72,  75. 

Seamen,  alien:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  351-369;  recommendation,  i,  45;  legislation 
regaraingj  ii,  758-761, 799, 800;  not  subject  to  immigration  law,  ii,  355,  359;  proposed 
new  imnugration  act,  ii,  367;  naturalization  of,  ii,  829;  Chinese  on  American  ships, 
ii,  583,  584;  number  of  Chinese  entering  United  States  ports,  ii,  357;  number  desert- 
ing, ii,  356-358,  363;  discharged  and  resigned,  ii,  362,  363;  brought  over  with  under- 
standing that  they  will  desert,  ii,  357,  361;  extracts  from  reports  of  Conmiissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  concerning,  ii,  355-358;  not  subject  to  Australian  immi- 
gration law,  ii,  63^. 

Seamstresses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838.    (See  also  Needle  trades.) 

Seasonal  labor:  Definition  of  term,  i,  551;  races  studied,  i,  551,  593-601;  Italians  in 
New  York,  i,  573,  575;  East  Indians,  i,  679;  Mexicans,  i,  687,  688;  Chinese,  i.  659; 
recent  immigrants,  in  West,  i,  649;  immigrants  from  Hawaii,  i,  711;  wages  and  hours 
of  labor,  i,  597;  padrone  system,  i,  596,  597;  assimilation  slow,  i,  575,  600;  white 
labor  in  hop-fields,  i,  693;  crews  of  pickers  organized  by  employers,  i,  693;  in  Cali- 
fornia, i,  668;  white,  obtained  through  employment  agencies,  i,  693. 

Seattle,  Wash.:  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  prosecutions  for  white-slave 
traffic,  ii,  350. 

Second  ^neration,  definition  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  777. 

S^regation  of  immigrants:  Effects  of,  i,  496,  497;  old  and  new  immigration,  i,  536, 
540,  648;  in  agriculture,  i,  569,  570;  by  employers,  i,  647;  assimilation  of  Japanese 
in  spite  of^  i,  675. 

Selection  of  immigrants,  Canada's  policy,  ii,  607,  608,  610-613. 

Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  amendments  proposed  by,  1906,  i,  9,  10. 

Separation  of  sexes  in  steerage:  Legislation  of  1860,  ii,  594;  oi  1882,  ii,  597.  {See  dUo 
Steerage  conditions  cmd  Steera^  legislation.  ^ 

Seraphic,  A.  A.,  TMulxone-system  inspector,  ana  author  of  report,  i,  3;  ii,  391;  report, 
ii,  387-408. 

SerD.    See  Croatian. 

Serbo-Croatian  population  and  distribution,  i,  230.    {See  aUo  Croatian  and  Slovenian.) 

Serbo-Horvatian.    See  Croatian. 

Seigi:  Classification  of  races,  i^  218;  opinion  of,  as  to  origin  of  Italians,  i,  250. 

Serres,  classification  of  races,  i,  277. 

Servants  and  waiters:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners, 
i.  804-806, 830-838.    {See  also  Domestic  and  personal  service.) 

Servia:  Departaients  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  231;  illiteracy^  i,  177;  number  of  Gypsies 
in,  i,  24d;  Roumanians,  i,  2^;  Serbo-Croatians,  i,  230;  immigrant  remittances  to, 
ii,  429.    {See  also  ButoEuia,  Servia,  and  Monten^;ro.) 

Servian:  Definition,  i,  273;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i^  97,  214,  215;  pro- 
portion of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  m  Austria-Hungary, 
1,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  733-737;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii, 
286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i.  446, 
447,  481-S4,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  1W)-102,  357-363,  760;  lenctii  of  resi- 
dence, i,  349-356, 636, 637, 740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speak- 
ing, literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  263-266;  occupation,  i, 
363-366,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income, 
i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752; 
status  of  children,  i,  763;  in  schools,  u,  10-16,  18-27,  4^-55,  64-66,  76-80;  pro- 
portion of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  43&-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i, 
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474-484,  76&-770;  citusenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  union,  i,  418;  conjiual 
condition,  i,  447-400;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  400;  home  ownenhip,  i.  467-470, 
756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartmentB  and  of  houaehoIdB,  i,  426-430, 
741-743;  pereons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgen,  i,  422^426, 
748-751;  boarding ^oups,  ij  739;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  acconmiodations,  i,  754; 
care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  immigrants  to  CSanada,  ii,  612. 

Sewinff-machine  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Sex:  Of  immigrants,  1820-1910,  i.  57^,  82-96;  1899-1910,  97, 171;  departing  aUen, 
i,  115,  183;  charity  patients,  li,  262,  286-288;  immigrants  in  cities,  ir736,  737; 
immkrants  in  industries,  i,  318-331,  336-^42;  population  of  Hawaii,  i,  700. 

Shaw,  Frank  L.,  author  of  report  on  federal  immigration  legislation,  i,  4;  abstract  of 
report,  ii,  557-584. 

Sheets,  Nellie  F.,  assisted  in  preparation  of  report  on  imm^rants  in  cities,  i,  2. 

Shenandoah,  Pa. :  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  iX,  72;  teachers,  ii,  52-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-888.  (See  alao 
Collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing.) 

Shoe  industry,  employees  studied,  in  West,  i,  627-684.  (See  ako  Boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing.) 

Shoe-shining  parlors:  Peonaoe  and  padrone  system,  ii,  393-405,  447;  Greelcs  in 
almost  entire  c(»itrol,  ii,  402;  promoters  of,  ii,  398. 

Shutdowns,  oversupply  of  labor  causes  curtailed  number  of  working  days,  i,  39,  367. 

Siachras,  A.  I.  and  D.  I.,  parties  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Siamese  students  in  hi^er  educational  institutions,  ii,  77,  84. 

Siberia:  Emkration  of  Kussians  to,  i,  265;  immi|pration  frcon,  to  Hawaii,  i,  705,  721. 

Sicilian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  273,  274;  population,  i,  273;  Luj^^e  proportion  among 
Italians  in  Louisiana,  i,  568;  in  Italian  agricultural  communities,  i,  565;  measure- 
ments of  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  ii,  506-509,  514,  515,  518-524,  526, 
532,  533,  542-545;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547.    (See  aleo  Italutn,  South.) 

Sicily:  Population,  i,  273;  emigration  from,  i,  273,  274.  (See  aUo  Italy,  number  of 
immigrants  from.) 

Sileeian,  definition  of  term,  i,  241. 

Silk  goods  manufactiiring  and  dyeing:  Summary  of  data  secuied,  i,  308,  304;  houae- 
holds  and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  328-^3;  earnings,  i,  384-886,  388-395;  immi- 
^tion  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  i,  529;  establiahed  where  cheap  woman  and  duM  l^Kir 
is  available,  i,  541. 

Silk-mill  operatives,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830>'838. 

Simmons  Oolite,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Sims,  Edwin  W.,  United  States  district  attorney  in  Cbicago,  <|iiotod,  ii,  336,  344,  360; 
prosecutions,  ii,  347,  350. 

Size  of  apartments  and  of  households:  Immigrants  in  industries,  i,  426-430;  in  cities, 
741-743.  (See  also  Congestion,  Housing  conditions.  Persons  pear  household,  and  Per- 
sons per  room.) 

Skilled  labor.    See  Labor,  skilled. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  298,  299;  households 
and  emplo^^ees  studiea,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  396-404. 

Slav:  Demiition  of  term,  i,  274-276;  cLassiQcation  of  Slavic  tongues,  i,  274;  popala> 
tion  of  Slavic  race,  i,  275;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547. 

Slavic.    See  Slav. 

Slavonia  and  Croatia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Slavonian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  277,  278;  ii,  173, 199,  immigrants  and  crime,  ii,  173, 
198-204. 

Slavonic  population,  i,  226.    (See  also  Slav.) 

Sleeping  arrangements.    See  Persons  per  room. 

Sleeping  quarters  in  steerage,  described,  ii,  296. 

Sleswick,  number  of  Danes  in,  i,  271. 

Slovak:  Definition,  i,  276,  277;  number  of  immijgrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
277,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence,  i,  104^  money  on  landing,  i, 
103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  277;  effects  of  enugration.  i,  277;  number  in 
Austna-Hungary,i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  567, 
601,  738-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507.  627-636;  age  clasBft- 
fication.  i,  46^-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  camin^  efifoct 
on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609,  612,  769-771;  oocupar 
tion  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-^63,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  84fl^-35e^ 
603,  636,  637,  740;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  £Qglish-«i 
Uteracy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151, 
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residence  in  agricultiual  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366,  761,  762; 

1  earnings,  i,  36ft-403,  406-411,  764-767; 
412-417,  766;  charity  seekers^  ii,  95-153; 
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in  a^cultuial  punuitB.  i,  591;  wages  and  eunings^  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-767; 

immigrant  banls,*  ii,  413;  family  income,  i^ 


4&-55,  64-66,  76-«0;  proportion  of  cMdren,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 175,  438-447,  612, 
613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770,  ii,  151,  152;  citizen- 
ship, i.  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  510,  511,  518-524, 526; 
location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownenhip,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  1,  419-422, 
757-759;  size  ot  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply, 
i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i.  755;  return  movement, 
i,  112-118, 180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

Slovaktown,  Ark.,  a  Slovak  agricultural  colony,  i,  591. 

Slovenian:  Definition,  i.  277-279;  language*  i>  278;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  214,  215,  279;  population  in  Europe,  i,  279;  number  of  households  and  peisons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  640-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-^7, 
627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming, 
effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  769-771;  occupation 
abroad^  i,  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637,  740;  residence 
in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463, 
477-481, 751, 769;  ii,  147-151, 263-266, 280-286;  occupation,  i,  363-366, 761, 762;  wages 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  chanty 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  li,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  270;  gainful  occupation  m  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474, 
763;  ii.  143-147;  in  schools,  n,  10-16, 18r-27,  49-66,  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, 1,  739:  Uteracy,  i,  444-447,  770,  771;  Englirfi-speaking,  i,  474-484,  768-770;  ii, 
151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  unions,  i.  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i^  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownerBnip,  i,  467-470,  756; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  767-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430, 
741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426, 
748-751;  water  Bui)ply,  i,  753;  toilet  accemmoaations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i. 
755;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind., i,  528.  (iS^eea^  (Croatian  and 
Slovenian.) 

Smelting:  Employees  studied,  in  West,  i,  627-629;  Japanese  in  Utah  and  Nevada, 
i,  664.    (See  also  Metalliferous  mining  and  smelting.) 

Smerlis,  promoter  of  Greek  shoe-shininjj;  parlors,  ii,  398,  399. 

Smithy  Joseph  R.,  author,  referred  to,  u,  594. 

Societies,  aid.    See  Homes  and  aid  societies. 

Sources  of  immigration,  conclusions  regarding,  i,  23,  24.    (See  also  Country  of  origin.) 

South:  Expansion  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  505,  506;  output  of  coal,  and  number 
of  employees.  West  Virginia  and  Alabama,  i,  505;  racial  classification  of  employees, 
i,  505,  506;  history  of  labor  organizations,  i,  534;  Italians  in  agriculture,  i,  566-572; 
peonage,  ii,  443-446;  few  immigrant  banks,  ii,  415. 

South  America:  Immip;ration  situation  in  Argentina  and  in  Brazil,  ii,  639-643,  645-647; 
number  of  Italians  m,  i,  252;  immicrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  66-96;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 
336-347,  627-636;  literacy,  i,  438-447.    (See  afeo  Argentina  and  Brazil.) 

South  American:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  length 
of'residence,  i,  349-856;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-101;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship, 
i,  484-489. 

South  Australia:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigra- 
tion to,  ii,  633.    (See  also  Australia.) 

South  Carolma:  Foreign-bom  in.  i,  126,  128;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 
Italians  admitted  and  deputed^  i,  668;  insanity,  ii,  232;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445; 
no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banking,  li,  435. 

South  Dakota:  Foreign-bom  in,  i.  127,  129,  149,  155:  citizenship,  i,  160;  Hebrew 
farmers,  i,  576;  immigrants  destmed  to,  i.  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  regulation  of 
banking,  ii,  436;  emigration  to  Canada,  li,  617. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Italian  agricuitum  colony  near,  i,  661. 

South  Italian.    See  Italian.  South. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.:  Public schoolpupils,  ii,  14,  16,  17-23;  teachers,  ii,  62-63. 

South  Sea  Islanders,  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  700,  702,  703. 

Southampton,  England:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  number  of  immigiantB  from, 
and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  1,  202. 
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Southwest:  Expansion  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i^  504*  output  of  coal,  and  number 
of  employees,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  i^  504;  racial  clasdncation  of  employees,  i, 
504,  506;  history  of  labor  organizations,  i,  536,  537;  few  immiirfant  banks,  li,  415. 

Space  required  for  steerage  paasengers:  Legislation,  i,  11;  ii,  590-^599;  regulationfl  of 
British  JBoard  of  Trade,  1908,  ii,  598;  lounging  and  dininir  rooms  recommended,  ii, 
598,  599;  superficial  deck  area  versus  cubical  system,  ii,  599;  height  between  decks, 
ii,  599-601;  United  States,  British,  German,  and  Italian  laws,  ii,  600,  601. 

SfMun:  Provinces  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  279;  number  of  G3rpsies  in,  i,  245;  iUiteracy, 
i,  177;  steerage  laws,  referred  to,  ii,  599-600:  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910, 
1,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i.  167,  214,  280;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 136, 137; 
diildren  of  immigrants  irom,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Spanish:  Definition,  i,  279, 280;  language,  i,  235, 279;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  280,  625;  propOTtion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109; 

grevious  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigranta 
om  Honolulu,  i,  711,  712;  number  in  EuropHe,  i,  214, 279;  in  Cuba,  i,  231;  in  Hawaii, 
i,  713;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-^20,  641,  642;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  ace 
classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaJdng  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447:  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172, 
173.  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in 
Umted  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477- 
481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupaUon,  i,  117,  118,  36^-366;  on  sugar  plantations, 
i,  715;  wa^  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417:  charity 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitsus,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332:  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-^, 
64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i^  474-484;  ii,  151, 152; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  loca- 
tion of  wile,  1,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422:  size  of 
apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  peraons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  i)oarderB 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i, 
461-463;  in  Hawaii,  i,  713,  715;  immigrants  to  Canada,  li,  612;  to  Argentina,  ii,  640, 
641;  to  BrazU,  ii,  645,  646. 

Spanish-American:  Definition,  i,  280;  numb^  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215, 
280;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on 
landing,  i,  103;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100.  101;  length  of  residence,  i,  116;  ii,  84; 
occupation,  i,  117, 118;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  u,  228, 237;  in  scnools,  ii,  10-16 
18-27,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99;  return  movement,  i,  112-118. 

Springfield.  Mass.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Standard  of  living:  Low  among  recent  immigrants,  i,  499;  effect  of  recent  immigrants 
on,  i,  38,  501;  rent  in  relation  to,  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  419-422;  immi- 
|;rant8  in  apjiculture,  i,  564,  580,  599,  600;  Japanese,  i,  675;  East  Indians,  i,  680; 
Mexicans,  i,  689;  in  Europe,  investigated,  i,  186,  187;  fsunily  incomes  in  Honolulu, 
1910,  i,  712.  {See  also  Houmng  conditions,  Persons  per  room,  Family  income.  Wages 
and  earnings,  etc.) 

State  control  of  immigration,  end  of,  ii,  564,  567. 

Staterooms  versus  dormitories,  for  steerage  passengers,  U,  601,  602. 

Statistical  review  of  immigration,  1820-1910,  abstract  of,  i,  51-118;  sources  of  data,  i, 
55. 

Statistics:  Of  immigration  to  United  States,  required  bv  law  of  1819,  i,  55:  ii,  561,  590; 
of  illiteracy  in  Europe,  how  secured,  i,  176:  unpublisned,  of  Bureau  of  ImmigTation 
and  Naturalization,  i,  165;  completeness  of  school  data  secured,  ii,  73-75.  (See  aUo 
Scope  of  investigation.  Census,  etc.) 

Stature:  Of  native  and  forei^  bom,  compared,  ii,  510-618,  525,  526,  534-537,  545;  of 
children  of  families  of  various  sizes,  ii,  555,  556. 

Status  of  children.    See  Children,  status  of. 

Steam  railroad  employees:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Steam  railway  transportation:  Employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343^348,  626-^29;  Japanese 
in,  i,  663,  664;  Mexicans  in,  i,  684,  685. 

Steamships:  Steerage  conditions  on,  ii,  594-602;  first  trans-AUantic  service,  1840,  ii, 
593;  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  1856-1873,  ii,  595;  steerage  pas- 
sengers, trans-Atlantic,  1899-1910,  i,  183, 184. 

Steamship  companies:  first  trans-Atlantic,  1840,  ii,  593;  agreement  amon^,  regarding 
distribution  of  traffic,  i,  190;  largely  responsible  for  immigration  of  unskillea  labor, 
ii,  385,  386;  employ  large  numbers  of  ticket  s«[ent8  in  Europe,  i,  190:  encoura^ 
peddling  of  tickets,  ii,  421;  too  ready  to  estabfish  agencies  witnout  reterenoee.  u, 
433;  objections  to  1907  r^ulation  regiurding  steerage  accommodations,  ii,  597.  (See 
al$o  Steerage  l^gialationy  Hambuig-American  Line,  North  German  Lloyd,  eU,) 
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Steamship  ticket  agents:  Emigration  induced  by,  i,  25,  18^192;  ii,  384-386;  bo|iu8 
paid  to,  by  Canada,  ii,  607,  608;  peddlers  in  New  York  City,  ii,  421;  immigrant 
bankers  as,  ii,  415,  416,  433;  various  State  laws  regarding,  ii,  436. 

Steel  industry.    See  Iron  and  steel  manufacturing. 

Steerage  conditions:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  291--303;  conclusions,  i,  30;  recommen- 
dations, i,46;  ii,  602;  tran»-Atlantic,  ii,  296^302;  coastwise,  ii,  302,  303;  early,  caused 
suffering  and  death,  ii,  589, 590;  regulated  by  law  of  1819,  ii,  561;  law  amended  1847 
and  1848,  ii,  564;  investigation  of,  1873,  ii,  596;  law  of  1882  amended  1907,  ii.  577; 
on  sailing  vessels,  1819-1855,  ii,  589-594;  on  steamships,  ii,  594-602;  present  unfavor- 
able conditions  the  result  of  nonenforcement  of  existing  laws,  ii,  602;  section  42, 
law  of  1907,  ii,  743,  744;  Government  supervision  of  ships  at  sea,  recommended,  ii. 
602;  emigrant-carrying  ships  to  Argentina,  ii,  642.    {See  also  Steerage  legislation.) 

Steerage  legislation:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  585-602;  act  of  1819,  ii,  590,  591;  of  1847, 
ii,  591,  592;  of  1848,  ii,  592,  593;  of  1855,  ii,  593,  594;  passenger  act  of  1882,  u,  596, 
597;  navigation  act  amended,  1907,  ii,  743,  744;  recent  legislation,  ii,  597-600;  cubic 
air  space  per  passenger  required,  1908,  ii,  601;  vessels  subject  to  laws  of  both  country 
of  departure  and  country  of  destination,  ii,  601;  bills  providing  for  Government 
supervision  of  ships  at  sea,  pending  in  Congress,  ii,  6(X2.  {See  aleo  Steerage  con- 
ditions, Immigration  law.  Legislation,  etc.) 

Stella,  Antonio,  quoted  as  to  treatment  of  Italian  in&nts,  ii,  547. 

Stenographers  and  typewriters,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Story,  Justice,  dissenting  opinion  from  Supreme  Court  dedsion  regarding  New  York 
imxnigration  law,  ii,  567. 

Stowaways:  Report  on,  ii,  351-369;  regulation  regarding,  ii,  761;  number  entering 
United  States,  ii,  363-367;  spedfic  cases,  ii,  363,  364;  not  regarded  as  immigrants,  ii, 
365. 

Street  railwajr  transportation,  Japanese  employed  in,  Los  Angeles,  i,  664.  {See  aUo 
Electric  railway  transportation.) 

S^ike-breakers:  Kecent  immigrants  as,  in  West,  i,  646;  Japanese,  i,  664;  Mexicans,  i, 
685,686. 

Sugar-cane  growing^  Italians  in,  i,  570,  571. 

Sugar  industry  of  Hawaii,  i,  699. 714-716, 720-722;  planters'  association,  i,  703, 704, 716. 

Sugar  refining:  Summary  of  oata  secured,  i,  312,  313;  households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332, 333;  earnings,  i,  384-386, 390*392,  394.  {See  aUo  Beet- 
sugar  industry.) 

Summer  boarders  on  Hebrew  farms,  i,  578. 

Sunn^rside,  Ark.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  567,  568. 

Superintendent  of  immigration,  office  authorized  1891,  ii,  571. 

Superior,  Wis.:  Foreign-Dom  in  male  population,  i,  151:  citisBenship,  i,  153. 

Supervision,  greater,  required  among  non-English-speaking  employees,  i,  538. 

Supreme  Court,  United  States:  Recommended  national  control  of  immigration,  1876, 
11,  567,  578;  New  York  inunigration  law  of  1824,  ii,  567;  Massachusetts  immigration 
law  of  1837,  ii,  567;  various  other  State  laws  declared  unconstitutional,  ii,  568; 
decision  in  teller  case,  ii,  331. 

Suspension  of  immigration:  Chinese^  for  20  years,  proposed  1882,  ii.  580;  Chinese 
laborers,  for  10  years,  law  of  1882,  ii,  580;  Canadian  Governor  General  may  prohibit 
immigration  of  any  race,  ii,  622.    {See  aieo  Number  of  immigrants  admittea.) 

Sweden:  Divisions  of,  ii,  699;  population,  i,  214,  271;  illiteracy,  i,  177;  insanity,  ii, 
248,  249;  steerage  laws,  refeirea  to,  ii,  600;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii, 
607.  608;  immigrants  ^m,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  214.  271; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States, 
i,  145;  crime,  ii.  205-211 :  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 336-347, 
627-636'  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  hteracy,  i,  438-147; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.    {See  also  Scandinavia.) 

Swedish:  Definition,  i,  271;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  214-  population  in 
Europe,  i,  214;  number  in  Finland,  i,  236,  271;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 
336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484, 
769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 357-363, 760;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356, 
636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285; 
residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  br^ui winners,  i,  778,  803,  828, 
837;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  761,  762,  828,  837;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  548,  549, 
800,  828,  837:  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  828;  in  building  trades,  i,  789, 
790,  828;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815,  828,  837;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt 
manufacturing,  i,  837;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  828,  837;  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
i,  804-806,  828,  837;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785,  828;  labarers,  i,  780,  781, 
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828;  in  laundries,  i,  837;  in  manulsu^taxing  and  mechanical  punoitB,  i,  828,  837; 
mineEB  and  quarrjrmen,  i,  782,  783,  828;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  809,  837;  in  p^per 
and  pulp  mills,  i,  837;  peddlers,  i,  828,  837;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798, 

828,  837;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  828,  837;  in  silk  mills,  i,  837; 
steam  railroad  employees,  i,  828;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  837;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786, 
787,  811,  812,  828,  837;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  makii^,  i,  828,  837;  in  trade  and  tnuis- 
portation,  i,  828,  837:  in  woolen  mills,  i,  837;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403, 
405-411,  764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  diarity  seekers,  ii.  95-153;  in 
charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  li,  238,  270; 
crime,  ii,  198.  204;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752; 
status  of  childron,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42, 
49-55,  64-66,  71,  72,  76-80;  proportion  of  chUdren,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  43»-447,  770, 
771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-^9, 
771,  772;  ii,  152,  153|  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii, 
137-142;  fecundity,  li,  457-^500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i, 
467-470,  756;  ront  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  householas,  i, 
426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of 
apartment,  i,  755;  visits  abrcMta,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in 
CSuiada,  ii,  612,  625;  immigrants  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646.     (See  dUo  Scandinavian.) 

Swiss:  Definition,  i,  241.  280;  population,  i,  280;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 
336-347,  627-636;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-^356;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778, 
803,  829,  838;  occupation,  i,  829,  838;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  649,  550,  800,  829, 
838;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  829;  in  building  trades,  i,  790,  829;  in 
clerical  pursuits,  i,  792,  815,  829,  838;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i, 
838;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  829,  838;  m  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  806,  829,  838; 
iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785,  829;  laborers,  i,  781,  829;  in  laundries,  i,  838;  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  829,  838;  miners  and  qilarrymen,  i, 
783,  829;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809,  838;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  838;  peddlers,  i, 

829,  838;  in  professional  service,  i,  798,  829,  838;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817, 
829,  838;  in  silk  mills,  i,  838;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  829;  teachers,  i,  820, 
838;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  812,  829,  838;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i.  829,  838; 
in  trade  and  transpcnlation,  i,  829,  838;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  838;  wages  ana  earnings, 
i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-101;  literacy,  i,  43fr^l47;  citizenship,  i,  484-489; 
fecundity,  ii,  469-^00;  location  of  wife,  i.  459,  460;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626;  immi- 
grants to  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Braziij  ii,  645,  646. 

Switzerland:  Cantons  of,  ii,  699;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i, 
280;  number  of  French  m,  i,  240;  Germans,  i.  242;  Italians,  i,  252;  illiteracy,  i, 
177;  insanity,  ii,  248,  249;  no  emi^tion  problem  of  importance,  i,  168;  Canada 
induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and 
1907,  i,  167;  fYench  from,  i,  240;  Gennans  from,  i,  243;  natives  of,  in  United  States, 
i,  134,  135,  137;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i.  145;  childron  of  immigrants  from, 
employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  ace  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i, 
366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-147;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii^  413. 

Syria,  population  and  number  of  Christians,  i,  281. 

Syrian:  Definition,  i,  280,  281;  number  of  immigrants,  i,  97, 171,  215,  281,  625;  desti- 
nation, i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing, 
i,  103;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  733-737;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii, 
136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 
447,  481-484,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172,  173,  357-363,  700;  length 
of  residence,  i.  116,  349-356,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-spring,  literacy,  etc.,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  751,  769:  ii,  147-151, 
263-266;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762;  in  seasonal  fann  labor,  i,  694; 
wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-767;  padrone  system,  i,  29;  ii,  392, 
family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-152;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii, 
258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii, 
10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 
175,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  763-770;  ii,  151,  152;  citizen- 
ship, i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418, 419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
ii,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid, 
i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  per- 
sons per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water 
supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i.  754;  care  of  Mwrtment,  i,  755;  return 
movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  aoroad.  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  i,  514,  515;  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  i,  654;  m  Canada,  ii,  612,  626. 
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Tableware,  glass.    See  Glaas  mamiftuHnring. 

Tacoma,  Wash.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  161;  cituenthip,  i,  168. 
Tailors:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821--829;  female  breadwinners,  i,  830-^88. 
Tampa,  Ma.:  Householda  studied  in  ca(gu  and  tdbaooo  inveBtigation,  1, 313;  deserting 

alien  seamen,  ii,  860. 
Tanneries.    See  Leather  manufacturing. 

Tariff,  sugar  industrjr  of  Hawaii  stimuUted  by  protection,  i,  701. 
T&smania:  Immigration  and  emigration,  ISdl-fidOl,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigration,  ii, 

633.    {8u  aleo  Australia.) 
Tataric.    See  Finno-Tataric,  Russian,  etc. 

Tatars,  number  in  Roumama,  i,  263.    (See  aleo  Russiaa  and  TurloBh.) 
Tax:  Of  foreign  miners,  Galifomia,  1863,  ii,  678;  of  Chinese,  Oalilomia,  i,  667;  ii,  678; 

income,  Hawaii,  i,  704^  717;  76  per  cent  of  income  tax  appropriated  for  encouraging 

immigration,  Hawaii.^,  704.    (See  aleo  Head  tax.) 
Teachers:  In  public  scnool  investigation,  ii,  48^^;  schedule  form  used,  ii,  686;  male 

breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  818;  female  breadwinners,  i,  818-820,  830-^38.    {See 

aleo  Schools.) 
Tehuantepec,  isthmus  of,  immigration  to  Hawaii  by  way  of,  i,  721. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  female  breadwinners  rep<Mted  as,  i,  880-838. 
Temple  College,  Philadelpniaj  Pa.,  ii,  8. 
Tennessee:  Foreign-bom  m,  i,  127,  129;  Italian  communities,  i,  660,  666;  Italians 

admitted  and  departed,  i,  668;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  106-100;  number  of 

immigrants  in  bituminous  coal  mines,  negli^ble,  i,  606,  606;  r^;ulation  of  banking, 

ii,  436;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  446;  insanity,  iij  232. 
Teutonic:  Definition  of  term,  i,  281;  population,  i,  226;  classification  of  languages, 

i,  281. 
Texas:  Foreign-bom  in^  i,  127,  129,  149^  166;  citizenship,  i,  160;  Grerman  farmers,  i, 

648;  Polish  farmers,  i,  683;  Japanese  m  agriculture^  i,  692;  Italian  conmiunities,  i, 

660,  666;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  668;  immigrants  destined  to,  i^  106- 

109;  competes  with  Canada  for  immigrants,  ii,  609;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  436; 

insanity^  u,  232. 
Textile-inill  operatives:  Male  breadwinnera  reported  as,  i,  786-788,  821--829;  female 

breadwinners,  i,  610-613,  811,  812,  830-838;  females  in  Massachusetts,  i,  810.    (Su 

aleo  Cotton  goods  manufoctuiing,  Silk  goods  manufacturing  and  dyeing.  Woolen 

and  worsted  manufacturing,  CiSpet  manufacturing,  and  Hosiery  and  koit  goods 

manufacturing.) 
Theodore,  Const.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  898. 
TheologioEd  Seminary  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  8. 
Theolognr,  students  of,  ii,  76-79.  82,  83. 
Third-class  accommoaatums:  mve  replaced  steerage  on  several  tians-Atlaiitic  shine, 

ii,  600;  on  sailing  vessels  only,  until  1860,  ii,  694..   (See  aleo  Steerage  conditions.) 
Thurston,  L.  A.,  former  commissioner  of  immigration,  Hawaii,  quoted,  i,  702,  703. 
Ticket  agents.    See  Steamship  ticket  agents. 
Tips  paid  to  Greek  bootblacks,  taken  by  padrones,  ii,  402. 
Tobacco*  and  cigar  making:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  313;  households  and  en^ 

ployees  studied,  i.  294,  323^333^  627-634*  earnings,  i,  39^-403;  established  where 

cheap  woman  ana  child  labor  is  available,  i,  641;  Chinese  in,  San  Francisco,  i, 

666,  669;  male  breadwinnera  reported  as  m,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinnera,  i, 

830-838. 
Toilet  accommodations:  For  steerage  passengen,  laws  of  1848  and  1908,  ii,  693,  699; 

of  households  of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  764,  766.    (See  aleo  Steerage  conditions 

emd  Housing  conditions.) 
Toledo,  Ohio,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  stature  of  children  in,  ii,  666. 
Tourists:  Arriving  in  United  States,  destinations  of,  1899-1910,  i,  106;  regulation 

regarding  JlI,  776.    (See  aleo  Transits.) 
Trachoma:  Defined,  i,  110;  classed  as  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  1897,  i,  194; 

speciaUsts  are  emplo3red  to  detect,  i,  198. 
Tractability:  Characteristic  of  races  of  recent  immigration,  i,  600,  601;  Mezicaii 

railroad  employees,  i,  684. 
Trade,  immig^^ants  in  cities  engased  in,  i,  761,  762. 

Trade  and  transportation:  Mate  Dreadwinnen  engaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female  bread- 
winnera, i,  830-838. 
Trade  unions.    See  Labor  oiganiaations. 
Traden,  clerks,  etc.,  number  emigrating  to  Canada,  ii,  613. 
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Tmifl-Atl&ntic  traffic    See  Steeiage  conditions,  Steamship  companies,  Third-claas 

accommodations,  ete. 
Transient  immigration.    See  Return  movement. 
Transits,  kw  regaiding,  ii,  732,  748,  774,  807.«09 
Transportation: 

Interstate^  of  proetituteB,  forbidden,  ii,  578,  745;  companies  prohibited  from  in- 
ducing immigration,  ii,  386, 734;  elimination  of  American  snips  from  emi^prant- 
carrying  trade,  ii,  5Sky  595;  of  steerage  passengers,  lines  now  engaged  in,  i,  190; 
number  of  trans-AUantic  steerage  passengers,  1899-1910,  i,  183,  184;  steerage 
conditions,  i,  30;  ii,  295-303;  legislation  re^;arding,  ii,  589-002;  &re  advanced 
to  contract  laborm,  i,  29;  immigrants  in  cities  engaged  in,  i,  761. 762;  facilities 
poor  in  Hawaii,  i,  719;  from  Japan  to  Honolulu,  cost  of,  i,  703;  continuous 
journey  from  own  country  to  odstination  demanded  of  some  immigrants  to 
CSanada,  ii,  622,  623,  629;  transshipment  of  immigrants  for  New  Zealand  pro- 
hibited, ii,  638. 
Provided  for  immigrants  by — 

Anentina,  i^^;  Australia,  ii.  631;  Btazil,  ii,  647;  Canada,  ii,  609, 616;  New 

Zealand,  ii,  637.    {See  aUo  Electric  railway  transportation,  Steam  railway 

transportation,  Street  railway  transportation.  Assisted  immigration,  Steerage 

conditions,  etc.) 

Treaties:  Agreement  oetween  United  States  and  other  powers  for  repression  of  trade 

in  white  women,  ii,  327 ;  between  United  States  and  Gnina,  various,  ii,  578-581, 583, 

783,  784. 

Treatment  of  immigrants  in  charity  hospitals,  various  causes  of,  ii,  267-285.    (See  also 

Charity  hospitals.) 
Trieste,  Austna-Hungary:  Inspection  of  emisrants,  i^  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number 

of  immigrants  from,  and  number  d/sbaired  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
Tripoli,  Greek  bootblacks  from,  ii,  399. 
Tsintsars:  Definition  of  term,  i^  262;  number  of,  i,  282. 
Tufts  College.  Medford.  Mass.,  li,  8. 

Turkey:  Divisions  of,  li,  699;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726:  population,  i,  282; 
number  of  Greeks  in,  i,  245;  Roumanians  in,  i^  263;  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230; 
wages  and  worldng  conditions  of  Greek  boys  in,  ii,  403;  emigration  from,  unlawful, 
i,  168;  some  emigration  due  to  political  conditions,  i,  187;  immigration  irom,  1907, 
i,18;  childrenofimmigrantsfrom,  employed,  1,320-333, 33^-347.627-636;  literacy, 
i.  438-447;  immi^pintB  from,  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514,  515.  (See  also  Turkey  in 
Asia  and  Turkey  in  Europe.) 
Turkey  in  Asia:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96.  (See  aho  Turkey.) 
Turkey  in  Europe:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i, 

167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  134, 136, 137.    (See  aUo  Turkey.)     ^ 
Turkish:  Definition,  i,  282;  number  of  immigiants  admitted,  i,  97, 171,  215^  282,  625: 

Sroportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  Unitea 
tates^  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  in  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population 
and  distribution,  i«  213,  282;  number  in  Persia,  i,  259:  in  Rou mania,  i,  263;  in 
Servia,  i,  231;  in  Turkey,  i,  282;  number  of  householos  and  persons  studied,  i, 
316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  1, 
463-467;  ii,  28&-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy, 
i.  446, 447, 481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102, 172. 173,  857-363:  length  of  resi- 
dence, i,  116, 349-356, 636, 637;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  states,  effect  on  English- 
spefliong,  Uteracy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupA. 
tion,  i,  117, 118,  364;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  360-i03,  408,  409:  padrone  system,  ii, 
392,  393;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-1097m  charity  hospitals,  u,  258-261,  270-272; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  237,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  64-66,  76-80; 
literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489; 
in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460:  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-i22;  size  of  apartments  and  of  housenolds,  1,  426-430;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438:  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 
180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625;  immigrants  to  Brazil,  ii, 
645,646. 

Tyler,  John,  quotation  from  message  to  Congress,  ii,  562. 

Typewriter  manu^turing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Unemployment:  Charity  seekers,  ii,  115-124,  134;  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor 
results  in,  i,  33,  367.  (See  aleo  Occupations:  persons  in  industrial  study  emd  in 
study  of  cities.) 

Unions.    Su  Labor  oiganizations. 
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United  Kingdom:  No  emigration  problem  of  importance,  i,  168;  emigration  to  British 

colonies  encouraged  and  assiBted,  i,  168;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i, 

6&-96:  1882  and  1907,  i,  167.    {See  also  separate  countries.) 
United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary ,  Minneapolb,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 
Universities  of  Buffalo,  California.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Illinois,  Eansas,  Maryland, 

Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburg,  investigations  in,  ii,  8.    (See  cUso  Higher 

educational  institutions.) 
Utah:   Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623;   citizenship,  i,  150;   immigrants 

destined  to,  i,  105-109;  farm  households  studied,  i,  639;  regulation  of  banking,  ii, 

435. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 

V. 

Valdese.  N.  C,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  563. 

Value  ot  manufactures  east  of  Rocky  Mountains,  1880-1905,  i,  491. 

Yeeetable  erowing,  Japanese  seasonal  labor  in,  i,  667.  (See  also  Agriculture  and 
^asonal  Tabor.) 

Vehicles.    See  Agricultural  implement  jmd  vehicle  manufacturing. 

Vermont:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banks,  ii,  435;  insan- 
ity, ii,  232. 

Veterinary  science,  students  of,  ii,  76-79, 82, 83. 

Vetoes,  Presidents':  Arthur,  bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  for  20  years,  1882, 
ii,  580;  Cleveland,  bill  providing  for  educational  test,  1897,  ii,  573,  574;  Hayes, 
abro^tion  of  Burlingame  treaty,  1879,  ii,  580.    (See  also  Executive  order.) 

Victona:  Immigration  and  emigration,  ii,  632,  635;  assisted  immigration,  ii,  633; 
Chinese  immigration,  ii,  635.    (See  also  Austialia.) 

Vineland,  N.  J.:  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  561,  565;  Hebrew  colonies,  i,  578,  579. 

Vineyards,  Japanese  seasonal  labor  in,  i,  667.    (See  also  Agriculture  and  Seasonal 

]&DOT.) 

Virginia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employees 
in  bituminous  coal  mines  maiidy  of  recent  immigration,  i,  506;  regulation  of  bank- 
ing, ii,  435;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii,  232. 

Visits  abroad:  Einployees  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  461-463;  Italians  migra- 
tory, ii^  532.  (See  also  Return  movement.  Previous  residence  in  United  States, 
eu) 

Vlach,  definition  of  term,  i,  262. 

Volicos,  J.  N.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Voting  age,  nativity  of  males  of,  i,  148-156.    (See  <uso  Citizenship.) 

W. 

Wages  and  earnings: 

Effects  of  recent  immigrants  on,  i,  540,  541, 646;  recent  immigrants  and  Japanese 
displacing  Chinese  at  higher  wages,  Pacific  coast,  i,  658;  varv  for  old  and  new 
inmiigiant  races  on  street  railways  in  West,  i,  646;  only  slightly  increased  for 
recent  immigrants  and  Mexicans  in  West,  i,  646;  in  bituminous  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  lower  ti^an  elsewhere,  i,  38;  effect  of  labor  organizations  in  West, 
i,  647;  farm  labor  in  West,  i,  654,  669,  670,  672,  679;  immigrants  employ 
fellow-countrymen  at  lower  than  current,  i,  654;  sugar-beet  laborers,  i,  687; 
seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  597,  670;  of  Asiatics,  California,  higher  than  formerly,  i, 
679;  Chinese,  i,  656,  658,  659;  East  Indians,  i,  676,  678,  679;  Japanese,  i,  658, 
665,  667.  669,  670,  672,  673,  675,  683;  Mexicans,  i,  646,  683;  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, Hawaii,  i,  707,  715,  720;  results  of  European  investigation  regarding,  i, 
186, 187 ;  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  185. 186;  of  Greek  boys,  ii,  403, 404;  increased, 
in  Europe,  as  result  of  emigration  of  labor,  i,  169,  277. 
Hourly  earnings — 

Beet  sugar,  i,  688;  glass  bottles,  i,  524;  plate  glass,  i,  521;  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  i,  ^,  404. 
Daily  earnings — 

r^o  criterion  of  annual  income,  i,  39,  370,  371;  bituminous  coal  mines,  i,  300, 
896-403,  534;  cigars  and  tobacco,  i,  313,  396-403;  constmction  work,  i, 
396-403;  oil  refining,  i,  311,  396-403;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  i, 
396-403;  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico,  i,  686;  farm  labor,  California,  i,  670: 


680;  of  Mexicans,  i,  683,  685-687;  laborers  in  Hawaii,  i,  707,  715. 
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Wages  and  earnings — Continued. 
Weekly  earnings — 

No  criterion  of  annual  income,  i,  367;  of  Italians,  in  glass  industry,  i,  524; 
manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  366-370, 374-378, 383-3%;  various  industries, 
i,  297-312. 
Annual  earnings— 

Less  than  wages  would  indicate,  on  account  of  lost  time,  i,  39,  367,  370,  371; 
of  Greek  bootblacks,  ii^  402;  of  Greek  flower  peddlers,  ii,  393;  immigrants 
in  cities,  i,  764-767;  m  manufacturing  and  mining,  1,-405-411;  various 
industries,  i,  297-313;  native  and  foreign  bom  conipared,  i,  406,  408,  411; 
old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i,  406,  409,  411;  of  field  laborezB  in 
Manchuria,  i.  705. 
(See  also  Family  income  and  separate  races  and  industries.) 

Wage-earners:  Increase  in  number,  manufacturing  and  mining,  1880-1909,  i, 
491-493;  per  cent  forei^-bom,  i,  493;  number  and  sex  of  those  studied  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  i,  294;  in  agricultural  piumiits,  i,  547.  (See  cdso  Brad- 
winners,  Employees  studied.  Occupations,  and  separate  races  and  inmistries,) 

Walcher,  G.,  investigations  of,  referred  to,  ii,  546. 

'Wales:  Counties  of,  ii,  699;  population,  i,  214,  283;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135, 
137,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed, 
i;  320-333,  336-347,  506,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  eamines,  i,  366-403; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.    (See  al:o  Englana  and  Wales.) 

Walker,  J.  Bruce,  assistant  superintendent  of  emigration  for  Canada,  in  London, 
quoted,  ii,  615,  616. 

Washington:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  151,  155,  623;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152; 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Norwegian  farmers,  i,  548;  inunigrants  destined  to,  i^  105- 
109;  farm  households  studied,  i,  639;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  regulation  of 
banking,  ii,  435. 

Washington,  D.  C,  inmiigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115.  (See  also  District 
of  Columbia.) 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Water  suppler,  of  households  of  immieT&nts  in  cities,  i,  753.  (See  also  Housing  con- 
ditions. Toilet  accommodations,  etci) 

Waterbury,  Conn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  1,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Wawarsing,  N.  Y.,  Hebrew  agricultural  colony,  i,  577. 

Weekly  earnings.    See  Wages  and  earnings. 

Weight  oi  native  and  foreign  bom,  compared,  ii,  510,  512,  514,  516,  519,  525,  526, 
534-^36,  538. 

Welfare  work.  See  Homes  and  aid  societies.  Benefits  in  addition  to  wages,  and  Aid 
furnished  to  immigrants. 

Welsh:  Definition,  1,  282,  283;  language,  i,  225,  282,  283;  number  of  immigtantB,  i. 
97,  171,  214,  215,  283,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  283;  number 
of  households  and  persons  studied,  1,  316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336- 
347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  46^-467;  ii.  136.  28&-290;  age  at  time  of 
coming,  effect  on  literacy,  i,  446,  447;  occupation  aoroaa,  i,  100.  101,  172,  173. 
357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United 
States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463;  ii,  147-151,  263-266;  residence 
in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings, 
i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153; 
in  charity  hospitols,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237, 
270;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42, 
49-61,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152, 
153;  in  labor  imions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  fecundity, 
ii,  469-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i, 
419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i, 
430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  retum  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182; 
visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  numoer  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Canada,  ii,  625.  (See 
also  English  and  Welsh.)  ' 

Wend  or  Wind.    See  Slovenian. 

West:  Competes  with  Canada  for  immigrants,  ii,  609,  610;  population,  i,  621-623; 
peonage  m,  ii,  447.  (See  aha  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountam  States,  and  separate 
States^ 

West,  Mary  MUls,  author  of  reports  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  i,  4;  abstracts  of  reports,  ii,  639-647. 
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West  Indtan:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98; 
destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on 
landing,  i,  103;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad. 
i,  100,  101;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356;  occupation,  i,  117,  118;  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
237;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  lft-31,  64r-66;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
489;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626.  {See  alo  Cuban,  Porto 
Rican,  etc.) 

West  Indies:  Baces  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820- 
1910,  i,  65-96;  Dutch  in,  i,  232;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 136, 137;  chOdren 
of  inmiigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  literacy,  i,  43S-447. 
{See  also  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  etc.) 

West  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  representative  immigrant  community,  i,  496. 

West  Virginia:  Foreign-bom  in.  i,  126.  128;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and 
quarries,  i,  492;  inmiigrants  aestinea  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  bankinfl;,  ii,  435; 
cases  of  peona^,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii,  232.    {See  al^o  Souu,  bituminous  coalmining.) 

Western  Australia:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigra- 
tion to,  ii,  633.    {See  alo  Australia.) 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  8. 

Wheel^ William  B.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission;  i,  12, 165. 

White,  W.  J. ,  director  of  Canadian  propaganda  in  United  States,  annual  report  quotea, 
iij  608-610. 

White  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  265;  population,  i,  265.    {See  also  Russian.) 

White-slave  traffic:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  323-350;  conclusions,  i,  30:  recom- 
mendations, i,  46;  information  regarding,  furnished  to  authorities,  i,  23;  between 
Europe  and  United  States,  i,  30;  legislation  for  suppression  of,  ii,  577.  {See  aUo 
Prostitution.) 

White-slave  traffic  act:  Of  Jime  25,  1910,  ii,  744-747;  result  of  Commission's  investi- 
gations, i,  30.  • 

Whiting,  Ind.,  population,  and  immig^ration  to  oil  refineries,  i,  627,  528. 

Wilkes-Barre,  ra.,  immi^nts  as  charitv  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Williams,  Wm.,  commissioner  at  Ellis  Island,  action  regarding  homes  and  aid  societies, 
ii.  314,  315,  322. 

Willis,  H.  Parker,  editorial  adviser  to  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  immigration  to  leather  factories,  i,  529. 

Wind  or  Wend.    See  Slovenian. 

Window  glass.    See  Glass  manu^turing. 

Wisconsin:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  Hebrew 
^rmers,  i,  576;  Itahan  communities,  i,  560;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  cheese  industry 
of  Green  Coimty,  i.  549;  wages  of  sugar-beet  laborers,  i,  597^  immigrants  destined 
to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  ana  quarries^  i.  492;  voting  laws 
lenient,  i,  153;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii, 
434;  insanitv,  ii,  232;  emi^tion  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

Wisconsin  Collie  of  Physicians  and  Siu^eons.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ii,  8. 

Wissler,  Clark,  investigations  of  phenomena  of  growth,  referred  to,  ii,  553. 

Wives,  location  of.    See  Location  of  wives. 

Wives  at  work:  Families  having  income  from,  i,  413-415,  766;  seasonal  farm  labor, 
i,  597,  598,  600.    {See  also  Family  income  and  Woman  and  child  labor.) 

Wolf,  Simon,  hearing  before  Immigration  Commission,  i,  19. 

Woman  and  child  labor:  Establishment  of  certain  inaustries  in  localities  where  such 
is  available,  i,  541;  in  textile  industry,  displaced  by  males  of  recent  immigration, 
i,  540;  among  recent  immigrants,  San  Francisco,  cneaper  than  Japanese,  i,  663; 
seasonal  farm  labor ,  i ,  594-598 ;  Russian,  in  Hawaii,  i,  707 .  {See  aUo  Family  income, 
Wives  at  work,  avd  Children,  status  of.) 

Women:  Citizenship  of,  by  marriage,  ii,  828;  fecundity  of,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii, 
451-500. 

Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Woods,  Erville  B.,  assistant  to  statistician  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  302, 303;  households 
and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i, '384-386,  388-395;  industry  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  described,  i,  512-516;  female  breadwinners  reported  as  woolen- 
mill  operatives,  i,  830-838;  Chinese  in  woolen  manufacturing,  San  Francisco,  1870, 
i,  655. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 
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Worcester,  Maas.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93--115;  foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizen- 
ship, i,  152. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.;  ii,  8. 

Working  conditions:  Poor,  accepted  by  recent  inunigrants,  i,  538, 539;  effect  of  recent 
immigrants,  i,  601;  poorer  in  bituminous  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  tiian  else- 
where^, 38;  seasonal  agricultural  labor,  i,  596,  597;  peonage,  ii,  439-449;  plantar 
tions,  Hawaii,  i,  714-717. 

Workinjg  relations  between  old  and  new  immigzants,  i,  540.  (See  aiUo  Race  prejudice, 
Assimilation^ete.) 

Worsted.    See  Woolen  and  wonted  manufacturing. 

Wright,  Luke  £.,  executive  order  rmrding  Chinese,  ii,  798. 

Wyoming:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129, 149, 155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citizenship, 
1,  150;  Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  rmilation  of 
banking,  ii,  435. 

y. 

Yearly  earnings.    See  Wa^  and  eamincs. 

Yearly  income.    See  Family  income  ana  Wa^  and  earning. 

Yokans  Brothers,  promoters  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  li,  398. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23, 74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  foreign- 
bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Youngstown,  Ohio:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152; 
immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  9S-115. 

Z. 

Zinc  smelting  and  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 
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